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Hugo  differs  from  Abelard  on  the  question  concerning  disinterested  love. 
Similar  views  of  Gerhoh  of  Reiehersberg  on  the  same  point  ■■.,.>■,,■.,,.■■,».. ,^^...^         151 

Bobert  Pnllein ;  hia  bent  akin  to  that  of  Hugo  a  St  Victore.  Made  a  cardinal 
by  pope  Eugene  the  Third.  New  controversy  of  Bernard  with  Oilbeit  Por- 
retanus,  archbishop  of  Poictieis,  a  man  belonging  to  the  dialectical  school  of 
theology.  The  latter  accuaed  of  heretical  views  of  the  trinity  before  Eugene 
the  Third.    Division  of  opinions  at  the  synod  of  Rheims.    Bernard's  hopes 
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Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  bishop  of  Paris,  1159 ;  died  1160.  His  Libri  qua- 
tuor  sententiarum.  Character  of  the  work.  Propagation  of  the  school 
by  Peter  of  Poictiers.  Contests  of  the  Schools  with  the  church  and  the 
mystical  tendency.  Representatives  of  the  former  tendency.  Gerhoh  of 
Reiehersberg  and  Walter  of  Mauretania ;  the  latter's  rude  attack  against 
Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Poictiers.  Peter  Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  in 
the  woik  entitled  '*  Contra  quatuor  Galliae  labyrinthos."  Joachim.  Inno 
cent  the  Third  decides  in  favour  of  Peter  Lombard.    Lateran  council,  1219  158 

The  mystic  theology.  Its  relation  to  the  dialectic.  Rupert  of  Deiitz,  Bei^ 
nard^s  contemporary,  author  of  an  allegorizing,  tedious  commentary  on  the 
Bible.  The  Scotchman  Richard,  popQ  of  Hugo,  prior  of  St  Victor,  1173. 
JRatio  and  inUUeetut.  Ecstatic  intuition.  Thoughts  and  sayings  of 
Richard.  Objects  of  faith  which  are  supra,  and  which  are  praeUr  reUionem. 
Three  stages  or  positions  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  The  Meditationes  of 
Ouigo,  a  mystic,  prior  of  the  Carthusians ..^...^ 100 

Salutary  Influence  of  the  Victorines  at  Paris.    Jacob  of  Vitry  complains  of  the 
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Itoentioiu  morals  of  the  Univenity,  in  his  Hiatoria  oeeidenialia.  Peter 
Cantor  of  8t  Victor,  biahop  of  Toumay,  1194i  Hia  etbioa.  Complaint 
against  speenlation.  Arobdeaeon  Peter  of  Biota,  papil  of  John  of  Saliabury, 
otters  a  similar  complaint.  Stephen,  bishop  of  Toumay,  writes  a  latter  of 
complaint  to  Rome  againat  dirisions  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  deaecration 
of  the  fUth 163 

Tranaition  of  dialectic  theology  firom  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Alanus  Magnus.  His  Ars  Catholicas  fldei,  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  the 
Third.  His  Begnlae  theologioae.  Influence  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Opposition  to  this  influence.  Admonitory  letter  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  to  the 
Unirenity  of  Paris.  Story  about  Simon  of  Toumay.  General  recognition 
of  Ariatode  ,.,..,.,.^..„ —         169 

Difference  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  earlier 
timca  and  in  the  age  of  the  schoolmen.  Union  of  the  Aristotelian  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  by  Augustin.  Pseudo-Dionysius.  Translations  of 
the  Platonisto.  The  allianoe  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  possible 
by  the  distinction  of  the  state  of  nature  and  the  state  of  grace.  Peculiarity 
of  the  new  method.  Ite  disadvantages.  The  two  authorities  of  scholsatioism', 
Aristotle  and  tradition   --, ■■■■^^■,..._,.^  --.  ,^,-j.  --r.-^rj.r-r.--i-^-  ,,-  r--  -rf.-..----r  171 

The  Franciscans.  Alexander  of  Hales,  English ;  and  Bonaventura,  Italian. 
The  Dominicans.  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  his  pupil.  Summa 
Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.    His  Commenury  on  the  Sentences 173 

William  of  Paris.  Roger  Bacon.  Persecutions  which  be  suffered.  His  Opus 
majus.  His  opinions.  Raymuod  Lull  self-educated.  Contest  with  the 
school  of  Arerrhoes.    His  conception  of  an  absolute  method  of  sdenoe,  an 

magna      ,^ ...,-..      ,,r.a,,-      ,r,-.rr,-.   -.,-,,  .r.r,.. .     .  .  .  .   .1       - »^,..^^^..,  177 

Progress  of  the  theology  of  the  thirteenth  century ^ 181 


General  Introduvlory  Questions,  181-193. 

Alexander  of  Holes.  Different  relation  of  knowledge  and  certainty  in  theology 
and  in  the  other  sciences.  On  the  utility  of  theology.  Redemption,  the 
central-point.  Similar  views  of  Bonaventura  and  of  Albert  the  Great 
Point  of  departure  of  these  theologians  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  principle  of 
an  end  above  nature.  This  end  defined,  bj  the  latter,  as  contemplation. 
Distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural  contemplation  of  the  Spirit  recon- 
ciled by  revelation.  Total  separation  of  faith  and  knowledge  by  the  school 
of  Averrhoes,  controverted.  Reason  incapable  of  demonstrating  the  faith ; 
capable  of  refuting  objections  to  it.  Use  of  analogies.  Formal  unity  of 
theology  in  the  idea  of  Ood.  Definition  of  theology,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  contemplation,  as  a  theoretical  science  ,-rr-. .     ^^^^^ 182 

William  of  Paris  defines  faith  as  a  determination  of  the  affections  and  will. 
Requires  self-denial  of  the  intellect.  Doubt  and  conflict  as  belonging  to 
faith.  Faith  the  soul  of  the  intellect.  Agreement  of  knowledge  and  faith 
according  to  Roger  Bacon.  Practical  life  exalted  above  speculation.  Moral 
philosophy  the  end  of  speculative.  Theology  the  loftiest  science.  Agree- 
ment of  Bacon  with  the  other  theologians  on  the  subject  of  faith 189 

Raymnnd  Lull  a  zealous  champion  for  the  ultimate  unity  of  faith  and  know- 
ledge.   His  treatise  on  this  subject,  composed  st  Montpellier  in  1301     Differ- 
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ent  grades  of  the  credere  asd  Uie  itUelligert.  Similar  relaiion  of  God'i  esse  noe 
to  fiiiUi  and  knowledge.  Hie  dinpntation  with  a  hennit.  Hie  answer  to  the 
qaestion,  How  fiur  theology  is  a  soienoe.  Subordination  of  fUth  to  know- 
ledge. Denies  the  poesibility  of  unlimited  knowledge.  His  work  on  the 
contest  between  ftuth  and  knowledge.  Constant  precedence  of  faith  to  know- 
ledge. His  treatise  entitled  Contemplatio  in  Deum.  Reciprocal  demand  of 
religions  consciousness  and  scientific  thought.    Kinds  of  faiths. ■^,,,.^,.^. 193 


Doctrine  concerning  Gcd^  200. 

Anselm'B  ontologioal  argument.  Necessity  of  distinguishing  his  ftandamental 
ideas  from  their  syllogistie  formi  Exhibition  of  his  idess  in  the  book  De 
veritate  and  the  Monologium,  which  are  identical  with  the  corresponding 
ones  of  Aognstin.  Anselm's  realistic  view  of  a  higher  objectivity  of  thought* 
Thought  as  the  oopy  of  an  existing  truth.  Self-causality  of  the  idea  of  Ood. 
Intrinsic  impossibility  of  denying  the  Divine  existence.  He  neglects  to  dis- 
tinguish the  thought  of  the  absolute  end  the  conseionsness  of  Ood.  Contra- 
diction between  his  affirmation  of  the  nnavoidableness  of  the  presupposition 
of  God  and  his  proof  of  the  actual  being  of  Ood.  Origin  of  the  latter.  The 
argument  itsell  Its  refutation  by  the  monk  OannUo.  Anselm's  reply. 
Alexander  of  Hales*  distinction  of  the  cogniHo  Dei  in  aeiu  and  in  hmHtUi 
of  a  raUo  communii  and  a  ratio  propria,  in  reference  to  the  argument  of 
Anselm.    Similar  olyection  of  Thomas  -.     -  r  200 

Monistic  view  of  the  world,  oooasioned  by  the  work  De  divlsione  naturae,  the 
Dionysian  writings,  Latin  versions  of  works  pertaining  to  the  Neo- Platonic 
and  Arabian  philosophies,  particularly  the  book  De  cansis,  translated  fVom 
the  Arabic  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  Neo- Platonic  doctrines  of  the  I  est. 
Tbomss's  Commentary  on  it.  More  decided  expression  of  the  Neo-Plaioni^ 
ideas,  by  Almsric  of  Bens,  and  his  scholar,  David  of  Dinanto    ^, ^,^...,,         205 

Almaric  of  Bene,  near  Chartrea.  Passes  from  the  study  of  Dialeoties  to 
theology.  Asserts  the  oneness  of  the  individual  with  Christ  His  doctrine 
condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris,  1204.  This  judgment  confirmed  by 
Innocent  the  Third.  Almaric's  recantation  at  Paris,  1207^  and  death. 
David  of  Dinanto  defines  God  as  the  **  material  principle  of  all  things."  Sets 
up  three  identical  principles :  tbe  first  indivisible  ground  of  the  material 
world,  matter ;  tlte  first  indivisible  principle  of  the  mental  world,  nous ;  and 
that  of  the  eternal  subsUnoes,  God.  God  defined  by  AJmarie,  as  the  prin- 
eipium/armale  ;  by  David,  as  tbe  materia  prima.  Phenomenal  things  mere 
acddents,  tiike  mbjecto.  Corresponding  explanation  of  the  eacharist.  Ood 
incarnate  in  every  man.  Introduction  of  this  pantheism  among  the  laity  by 
writings  in  the  French  language.  The  sect  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Predictions 
of  William  of  Aria.  Extirpation  of  tbe  sect  1210.  Theological  writings  in 
the  French  language  forbidden    --.-r.r .  _-  .,_    .    m----.-     -    -.  -   --  .-  -   --  208 

This  monism  attacked  by  tbe  chnrch  theologians.  The  relation  of  God  to  the 
worid  according  to  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas.  Monistic  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  one  intelligence  in  all  beings.  Seve- 
rance of  reason  from  faith.  Pretended  subordination  of  reason  to  the  decla- 
rations of  faith.    Thomas  opposed  to  this  direction  ■.,.....,. 211 

Doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  Unfounded  charge  brought  against  Abelard 
by  Walter  of  Mauretania  and  Hugo  a  St  Victore,  that  he  denied  the  omni- 
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presence  of  God.  Abelard's  objections  to  the  notion  of  a  local  omnipresence. 
He  extends  the  idea  of  omnipresence  also  to  time.  View  of  this  attribute 
according  to  the  scholastic  theologians,  as  the  divine  efficiency  prevading 

■paPft _  ^^  r  M. 213 

Determination  of  the  idea  of  almighty  power  by  the  theologians  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Anselm  limits  the  divine  freedom  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  God. 
The  conception  of  divine  necessity  taken  up  into  that  of  an  immutable  will. 
Abelard  resolves  divine  necessity  into  love.  His  respect  for  the  religious 
interest.  Development  of  his  views  in  the  Sentences.  More  moderate  in 
the  apology.  Hugo's  distinction  of  divine  will  in  itself,  as  beneplacUum  Dei, 
from  its  historical  manifestation,  as  signum  beneplacUi.  His  view  of  an 
overgrasping  omnipotence.  Abelard  controverted  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ,. ...^^.^^ >..., ^■,.....,,., -^^,,,, , 216 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Method  of  Augustin  adhered  to.  Point  of  departure, 
analogy  between  the  created  and  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Anselm's  comparison 
of  human  self-knowledge  with  the  Word,  in  whom  finite  being  is  created,  of 
man's  thought  of  himself  with  the  Father.  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  Father  and  Son.  Defence  of  the  Western  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
against  the  Greeks  at  Bari  in  Apulia,  1098.  Abelard's  departure  from  the 
method  of  analogy;  treats  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  necessary  idea  of 
reason,~God  as  almighty  power,  wisdom,  love — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
Attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Western  and  by  the  Oriental 
church.  Similar  explanation  of  this  doctrine  by  Richard  a  St  Victor,  Hugo, 
Richard,  Alanns ....,,.  ■,■...■,., ^...^ .^ ,. 222 

Controversies  on  the  Trinity,  growing  out  of  opposite  theories  respecting  general 
conceptions.  Charge  of  tritheism  brought  against  Gilbert  Porretanus.  Anti- 
Sabellian  distinction  made  by  Porretanus  of  the  substantia  quae  est  Deus 
from  the  substantia  qua  est  Deus,  Unprofitableness  of  this  dispute.  Re- 
jection of  the  symbol  proposed  by  Bernard.  Inapplicability  of  the  logical 
categories  to  God,  according  to  Abelard  and  Peter  of  Lombardy . ^  2*J8 

Prosecution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales.  Self-communication  of  God  after  his  nature,  in  generation ; 
after  his  will,  in  love.  Albert  the  Great :  formans  formatum,  spiritus  rector 
formae,  Thomas  Aquinas  rejects  the  argument  from  reason.  Analogy  of 
the  divine  creation  with  the  Trinitarian  distinction  of  God  within  himself. 
The  procesno  amoris  conditioned  on  the  processio  xntellectus  verbL  The 
generation  of  the  Son ;  procession  of  the  Spirit.  Mode  of  apprehending  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  a  process  of  nature,  excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Lall :  Divine  principle  of  all  existence,  the  Father ;  medium,  the 
Son ;  end,  the  Spirit  The  Trinity  oonsidered  as  the  exhaustion  and  fulfil- 
ment of  perfect  being, ^.. ^ 230 

Doctrine  of  creation.  Thomas  Aquinas  :  Beginning  of  creation  a  bare  matter 
of  faith.  Considerate  judgment  respecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  crea- 
tion. End  of  the  creation.  BonaTentura*8  definition  of  this  end  as  the 
glory  of  God,  not  the  good  of  the  creature.., »> , ,,^,^ 234 

Conception  of  the  miracle.  Reconciliation  of  this  idea  with  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning God  and  the  world.  Abelard*s  distinction  of  a  koot/uov  vonrot  and 
K6efjun  oiff6tiTov,  of  the  plan  of  the  world  and  the  course  of  the  world. 
Evolution  of  the  powen  originally  implanted  in  the  world,  and  entrance  of 
new  ones  in  miracles.  Abelard  opposed  to  philosophical  monism.  On  the 
cessation  of  miraculous  works  in  his  own  times  -rrr-r-i-.r   ,  ..    ,..,r---  23^'t 
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Middle  theory  of  Abelaid  pMtes  over  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Aleiander  of 
Hales.  DistingniBhee  netare  as  plastic  matter  and  fonnal  law.  Deflnee  the 
miracle  as  the  ezpoaition  of  that  which  ia  concealed  in  nature.  Albertas 
Magnus:  J^nmordialet  rerum  causae  simpUcUer;  nature,  as  the  compre- 
hended sum  of  all  the  poaaibilities  laid  within  it ;  and  nature,  as  the  totality 
of  all  the  actualities,  determined  by  its  self-development.  Contm  praeter 
and  miprm  naiwram  distinguished.  Similar  determinations  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Sayings  of  Raymund  Lull.  Designates  the  Christian  age  of  the 
world  as  the  age  of  miracles,  in  eontradistinction  to  the  antique  world. 
Roger  Bacon :  Miraculous  power  residing  in  the  Word  ^^^^^.,^^., 238 

Foreknowledge  and  predestination.  Liberty  of  the  creature  sacrificed  to  the 
Augustinian  system  and  a  monistic  speculation.  Sopbi»tic  concealment  of 
the  final  result  common  to  all  the  speculations  on  this  subject.  Anselm*s 
treatise  on  predestination.  Show  of  freedom  which  arises  Arom  the  tempora- 
liaation  of  the  eternal.  Evil  excluded  from  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood  as 
flon-ezistent  Hugo :  Freedom  of  the  will  in  itself;  limitation  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  by  the  order  of  the  world.  Alexander  of  Hales :  nteessilai  antt- 
cedens  and  consequeru.  Conception  of  **  providence"  and  '*  fate ;"  the  one, 
as  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the  divine  understanding ;  the  other,  as 
their  incorporation  in  actual  reality.  Freewill  included  under  the  latter. 
Extension  of  Ood's  knowledge  also  to  evil  Evil  an  element  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  universal  whole.    Albertus  Magnus:   Harmony  of  providence. 

Climax  of  the  monistic  denial  of  liberty  in  the  determinations  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Neceuity  of  free  actions,  as  contemplated  from  their  highest  and 
mUiwuUtf  contingency  olt  them  as  contemplated  in  their  proximate  causes. 
God's  will,  that  some  things  should  be  necessary  after  a  necessary,  others  after 
a  contingent  manner,— connected  with  this  unconditional  predestination. 
God's  goodness,  ultimate  ground  of  both  election  and  reprobation.  Beference 
of  this  relation  back  to  the  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  univerae.  Plan  of 
the  world  in  the  divine  understanding  distinguished  from  its  execution  in  the 
aetual  world.  Identity  of  knowing  and  being  in  God.  Thomas  vacillates 
betwixt  pantheistic  monism  and  the  theistic  contemplation  of  the  world.  The 
iirssistible  will  of  God  as  necessitating  man  to  freewill... ,...,....         250 

Baymnnd  Lull.  The  questionable  relation  united  with  that  of  creation  and 
preiervation.  Lull  endeavours  to  exclude  all  constraint  from  predestination. 
Concedes  the  incompatibility  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  ethics —         205 

Connection  of  the  scholastic  anthropology  with  that  of  Angustin;  particnlariy 
in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  grace  to  the  prhneval  sute  of  man.  Anselm 
eontrovexts  the  definition  of  freewill  as  the  faculty  of  choice  between  good 
and  evil.  Positive  ooneeption  of  freedom.  This  conception  more  precisely 
defined  by  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state.  **  Merit"  of  the  angels,  who 
did  not  fall;  their  confirmation  and  goodness.  PolMti's  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  original  bare  faith,  and  the  posterior  intuition  of  tlie  angels. 
Twofold  employment  of  the  term  faith.  Clear  separation  of  the  two  mean- 
ings by  Hugo.  The  concursus,  snd  the  more  limited  grace.  Distinction  of 
grace  as  gratia  co^perans  in  the  primeval  state,  and  optrans  in  the  state  of 
eoiToption.  Peter  of  Lombard  supposes  a  will  without  power,  in  the  prim- 
eval atate,  rendered  active  by  grace.  Peter  of  Poictiers  interprets  the 
image  of  God  as  referring  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  soul.  Bona  natu- 
roHa  and  bona  gratwta.  State  of  man  before  and  after  the  bestowment  of 
grace  in  paradise  ^^^ >.>.^^^ ^ ^,»^^^..^^ ^         SCO 
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iDfliience  of  these  diatinctions  upon  faith  and  moral*.  Principle  of  safer - 
human  virtue.  Agreement  in  this  respect  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Aristotle's  ethics.  The  abbot  Peter  of  Celle,  bishop  of  Chartres,  rejects  this 
view.  Alexander  of  Hales :  Pura  natumlia  and  informatio.  Distinction 
made  by  the  theolugians  of  the  thirteenth  century  between  a  gratia  gratis 
data  and  a  yralta  gratum  fadens.  The  latter  acquired  by  the  merilum  4e 
eongruo,  as  distinguisli^  flrom  the  meritum  de  condigno.  Human  nature  in 
itself  as  informU  negative ^  not  privative.  Its  need  of  gratia  infomuoM,  not 
rtformans,  Alexander  holds  to  a  twofold  love  to  Ood,  human  and  super- 
human ;  supposes  a  supernatural  reconciliation  between  the  natural  state  and 
the  supernatural  destination  of  man  -r.-r.r.r.,.rxxrrx-rr ,. .  .  -    --r-   24 

Destination  of  man,  according  to  Bonaventara,  to  serve  the  glory  and  the 
manifestation  of  God.  Creation  in  the  image  of  Qod,  and  likeness  to  Ood, 
grounded  in  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  man.  Transition  from  the 
hypothesis  of  a  twofold  grace,  by  Alexander,  to  the  succeeding  doctrines. 
Deviation  of  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  Franciscan  Alexan- 
der, in  the  hypothesis  of  a  co-existence  of  nature  and  grace  in  the  original 
state.  His  view  of  original  righteousness.  Harmony  between  the  higher 
and  lower  powers.    Immediate  surreudry  of  man,  at  his  first  creation,  to  the 

Augustinian  exposition  of  the  influence  of  the  first  sin.  Fall  of  the  entire 
race  in  one  exemplar,  according  to  Anselm.  Peccatum  naturale  and  per- 
sonale.  Similar  connection  of  ideas  in  the  work  of  Odo  of  Toumay,  De 
peccato  originali.  Abelard  wavers  betwixt  his  own  principles  and  the  church 
doctrine.  Traces  the  fall  to  the  natural  conflict  betwixt  reason  and  sense. 
In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  supposes  the  transfer  of  punish- 
ment only  to  the  posterity  of  Adam.  Reduces  the  whole  finally  to  God's  un- 
limited will.  The  difference  between  good  and  evil  made  to  depend  on  the 
divine  will,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  theory  respecting  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence. Case  of  unbapUsed  iufants.  Vague  defence  of  his  doctrine  in  his 
Vindication.  Original  sin  more  precisely  defined  by  means  of  the  assump- 
tion of  bona  naturaUa  and  gratuita,  Peter  of  Lombardy :  corruption  of  the 
former,  loss  of  the  latter.  Thomas  rejects  Traducianism.  All  partake  of 
Adam's  sin  by  virtue  of  a  community  of  nature.  Original  sin  as  inordinata 
dispositio,  languor  naturae.  Queation  about  a  posse  nonpeccare  or  a  peecare 
non  posse,  in  respect  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  Twofold  view  in  Abelard. 
Comparison  of  the  immutable  divinely  human  unity  in  Christ,  with  the 
transitory  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  prophets.  Possibility  of  sin  in  Christ 
as  man ;  impossibility  as  God.man.  Perfect  humanity  of  Christ  insisted  on. 
Peter  Lombard's  distinction  of  natural  from  sinful  weakness,  passio  and 
propassio ^^ w.^^ ^ rrV   .   -- .,>^,^^,^^.— .,, 270 

Doctrine  of  redemption.  Neglect  of  this  doctrine  in  the  earlier  times.  Germ 
of  its  scholastic  shape  in  Augustin.  Prominence  given  by  him  to  the  sub- 
jective side.  His  judgment  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  another  form  of 
redemption ;  this  contemplated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence. Anselm's  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  actual  form.  All  sin 
considered  as  withholding  from  God  the  honour  due  to  him.  Punishment  as 
a  moment  In  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  Neceasity  of  more  than  equiva- 
lent reparation  for  sin.  Impossibility  of  such  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
man.  Necessity  thence  arising  of  a  God-man  as  mediator.  Separation  of 
the  ethical  fropi  the  dogmatical  side  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Its  conformity 
to  nature  foundotl  in  the  human  relations.      His   unmerited  and  hence 
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meritorious  death.    Ohrist,  the  self^uffioient,  abdieateTthis  merit  in  favour 

of  fallen  hnmanity..,^...      ,,    ,._.._^  .__,...  ,.,.,.  ...iI^Bn   ,.    i.,,  276 

UnoooditioDal  significance  of  the  "  active  satisfaction"  in  this  theory,  while 
the  **  passive*  retires  wholly  out  of  view.  The  fact  of  redemption  incompre* 
hensible  to  finite  conception.  Opposition  betwixt  Asselm  and  Abelard  in 
the  treatment  of  this  doctrine.  Abelard  represented,  without  good  grounds, 
as  an  heretic  before  Innocent  the  Second,  by  Bernard.  The  latter  deprecates 
speculation  on  this  subject,  and  considers  the  whole  work  of  redemption  as  a 
mystery.  Views  of  Robert  Pullein  nearly  resemble  those  of  Abelud.  Peter 
Lombard  warns  against  anthropopathioal  misconceptions.  The  theory  of 
Anselm  passes  down.  The  theory  set  tip  of  vicarious  satisfiction  by  suffer- 
ing, to  whieh  theory  Anselm  was  a  stranger.  Complexity  of  his  view.  View 
of  Innocent  the  Second,  independent  of  Anselm's  exposition.  Regards  the 
work  of  redemption  as  the  reconciliation  of  divine  justice  and  mercy.  Neces- 
sity of  the  punishment  of  death.  The  redemption  as  an  act  of  love,  as  an 
example  of  humility,  as  a  removal  of  the  distance  betwixt  Ood  and  man.  Wil- 
liam of  Paris.  '  Adopts  the  views  of  Anselm.  The  remedy  as  counterpart  to 
the  disease.  The  first  sin  pride,  disobedience,  and  cupidity ;  corresponding 
character  of  the  redemption.  Likeness  to  Ood,  the  chief  end  of  man's  nature, 
made  poesible  by  the  union  of  God  with  human  nature  ^,,.,„., ^,^,,^^^^^         S81 

Resumption  of  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school,  viz. :  The  work  of  redemption 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  things.  Significance  of  the 
incarnation,  aside  firom  the  fact  of  sin,  and  considered  in  its  bearing  on  the 
perfection  of  the  universe.  Bonaventura,  separating  the  interest  of  religion 
from  that  of  the  reason,  proposes  two  possible  answers  to  the  question  re- 
specting the  import  of  redemption.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself 
doubtfully.  Raymund  Lull  determines  the  question  in  opposition  to  the  two 
latter ^ 290 

Appropriation  oi^  the  redemption.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  justification, 
as  the  inward  making  just,  continues  to  maintain  its  ground.  This  subjec- 
tive view  favourable  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church.  Peculiar  S(fterological 
views  of  Bernard.  Lsys  stress  upon  the  objective  side  in  justification. 
Eternity  of  divine  justification,  which  is  temporal  in  its  manifestation.  De- 
rives sanctification  from  justification.  Indecision  between  the  two  different 
views.    Both  confounded  together ^., 293 

Interior  principle  of  tlie  fBllowship  of  life  with  Christ  according  to  the  theolo- 
gians of  this  century.  A  dead  faith  distinguished  from  fkith  working  by  love. 
Anselm;  dead  faith  aa  extrinsic  of  ito  object,  living  faith  as  interpenetrated 
by  it.  Peter  Lombard :  Credere  in  Deum,  credere  Deum,  credere  Deo, — the 
first,  faith  inspired  by  lore,  fides  juBliflcanstJides  formata ;  the  second,  dead 
faith,  oorresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  inorganic  mtXtfTtfifies  u^formis  ;  tliese 
determinations,  as  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  thiiteenth  century. 
Dead  faith,  gift  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  and  fkith  of  the  affections  separated 
by  Thomas,  and  distinguished  as  gralia  gratU  data  and  ^ra/ia  gratumfa' 
cietu.  The  bent  of  the  will  to  the  divine,  love -the  soul,  the  forma  fidei. 
Point  contested  whether  the^l^M  informu  is  raised  to  the/omuUa,  or  extin- 
guished by  it.  Aquinas  affirms  the  former,  as  faith  is  essentially  an  intel- 
lectual act.    Similar  judgment  of  Lull  ^.. ^.^ ~>^^ .^         *<296 

Thomas  Aquinas  apprehends  justification  aa  an  infusion  of  grace,  forgive- 
nesa  of  sins  as  a  consequence  of  this  infusion.    Practical  consequence  of 
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fchif  order  of  i alradon.  Dependenoe  of  salvation  on  the  a objeetlTO  operation 
of  grace.  Uneertalnty  in  regard  to  the  present  exiateneeof  auob  an  operation. 
Alexander  deniea  that  any  infallible  mark  eziata  of  the  state  of  grace.  Tho- 
mas takes  the  same  view ;  because  the  author  of  grace,  God  himself,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  experience.  Freedom  from  mortal  sin,  as  a  mark  of  the  sute 
of  grace.  Only  certain  mark,  a  particular  revelation.  Anxiety  of  conaeienoe, 
over-excitement  of  religious  feAlings,  dependence  of  the  pious  consciousness 
on  the  external  churoh,  on  the  gratia  justificant  of  the  sacraments,  as  the 

fruit  of  this   llWftlWrfillty..,.,^^.    _,.^^,    _. ,,,-r-.-,--     --,---r --r-  r     -.   ,-    r  -  rx  r  r  n     .   - 1  .  -    _i  298 

Belation  of  freedom  and  grace.  Coincidence  with  Augustin.  Beserration  in 
regard  to  the  denial  oi  freewill.  Anselm's  dialogue  on  the  freewill  and 
treatise  on  foreknowledge  and  predestination.  Capacity  for  good,  even 
in  the  state  of  the  corruption  of  the  will.  This  faculty  operative  only  in  the 
redeemed  will.  Robert  Pullein  wavers  betwixt  the  Augustinian  and  the 
milder  view.  So  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century. 
More  human  theory  of  the  Mystics.  Bernard's  work,  D«  gratia  et  libero 
arbitrio.  Distinction  of  freedom  om  to  fact  under  grace,  and  inalienable  free- 
dom at  to  hare  form.  Moral  nature  of  man  founded  in  the  latter.  Depend* 
enoe  of  the  efficiency  of  grace  on  the  freewill.  Ultimate  dependence  of  free- 
will on  grace.  Still  a  limitation  of  these  concessions  by  the  view  of  original 
sin.  Bichard  a  St  Victore  unites  the  Angustinian  doctrine  of  prevenient 
graoe  with  the  strongest  expressions  in  favour  of  ftoewill  , ^.^ 801 

The  two  main  antithetic  directions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  more  libera] 
one  of  the  Frandsoans,  represented  by  Alexander  of  Hales ;  and  the  ultra 
Augustinian,  by  the  Dominican  Albert  the  Great  and  Aquinas.  Alexander 
gives  prominence  to  free  recipiency.  His  comparison  of  the  two  paupers. 
Thomas  likewise  falla  back  upon  a  necessary  recipiency,  but  traces  this  to 
predestination.  The  communication  of  graoe  conditioned  on  the  moral  reci- 
piency of  the  creature,  as  meritum  de  congruo  — „,.., ,...,„,.„..^.         306 

Systems  of  morale.  Fusion  of  system  of  morals  with  that  of  faith.  Principal 
work  on  ethica,  the  Somma  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Subordinate  valu«  of  the 
iSomma  de  virtntibns  et  vitiis  of  Nicholas  Peraldus.  The  De  virtutibus  of 
l^Uliam  of  Paris  and  the  Contemplatio  in  Deum  of  Eaymund  Lull.  The 
peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  the  might  of  tradition  and  the  anthority  of 
the  Aristotelian  e|hios,  as  the  three  main  points  of  departure  of  the  scholastic 
systems  of  morals,  Dualistic  character  of  the  Aristotelian  and  of  the  accessory 
New-Platonic  ethics 306 

Important  distinction  of  ante-Christisn  and  Christian,  natural  and  supernatural. 
Cardinal  and  theological  virtues.  Thomas  conceives  of  virtue  as  the  requi- 
site aptitude  of  the  rational  essence  to  attain  to  its  proper  end.  Twofold 
nature  of  this  end.  Happiness,  based  on  natural  faculties  corresponding  to 
natural  reason,  and  supernatural  communion  with  God.  Inner  necessity  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  in  their  number  of  four :  Knowledge  of  the  honum  m- 
tioHU--pntdentia  ;  external  realization  of  the  ordo  raiionis—jutiitia  ;  resist- 
ance to  the  passions  opposed  to  the  ordo  rationis—tumperantia  ;  and  to  that 
which  draws  away  from  it,  fortUudo,  The  theological  virtues.  "  Intellect** 
determined  aa  faith  by  the  appropriation  of  revealed  truth.  Will,  in  its 
direction  to  the  true  end,  as  hope ;  and  its  union  and  assimilation  with  it, 
as  charity.  Purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  principle  disturbed  by  this 
division   ,^;,^,.w>.^,..,.,...... ..,  w... ■> >  ■  ■>. .» — .^..         307 

The  seven  spiritual  gifts,  as  media  of  onion  between  the  cardinal  and  iheolo- 
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gieal  viiiaes.  William  of  Paris  diyidee  tbe  Tirtnes  into  natoral,  acquired, 
and  Tirtncs  of  grace.  Apprehends  purely  human  Tirtne  as  purely  imaginary. 
Aristotelian  point  of  yiew,  the  superhuman.  Appropriation  of  Plotinus's 
distribution  of  rirtues,  prototypical,  purifyinsr,  and  political.  On  tbe  assump- 
tion of  purifying  virtues,  Thomas  Aquinas  modifies  the  old  notion  of  the 
cardinal  yirtues  and  considers  prudence  as  contempt  of  the  world  and  aspiring 
after  God;  iemperaneej  as  abstiDeoce  from  the  things  of  sense;  fortiiude,  as 
impertnrfoation  at  this  separation  from  the  world;  justice,  as  resignation  to 
it.    The  end  to  be  striyen  after.    Virtue  as  pure  contemplation.    Fasts  and 

mortifications  united  with  tbe  temperantia  tii/lfga^,.,^.>>,,^,.^,»,.. .m ,.,,         311 

Contradictions  in  Thomas  Aquinas*a  system  of  ethics  flowing  from  tbe  com- 
bination of  heterogeneous  elements.  Rejects  actions  indifferent;  things  to 
be  peimitted.  Supposes  a  supererogatory  perfection.  The  adiaphoron,  as 
that  which  is  not  as  yet  determined.  Refers  precepte  to  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  aalyation ;  counseU,  to  that  which  contributes  to  its  easier  attainment 
Want  of  true  connection  between  yirtue  in  ttruggle  with,  and  virtue  aj^pro' 
priaiing  the  world.  Self-will  above  law,  aft  the  highest  stage  of  morality.  Sur- 
reptitious introduction  of  this  stage  of  perfection  also  into  the  province  governed 
by  the  praeorpfimi.  Conrilium  particulare.  Adoption  of  the  unchristian 
paydko^uxw  of  Aristotle  as  magnanimUas  quae  modum  nUionU  panit  circa 
magnot  hanarea,  this  referring  to  the  dirine  gifts  of  grace^— humility,  to  the 
sense  of  one'a  own  deficiency.  With  the  former,  comes  contempt  of  those 
destitute  of  grace.  Right  and  wrong  in  this  theory.  Thomas's  sensible 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  aeius  exterior  and  the  intentio.  Perfeot 
Willi  as  the  will  energetio  in  act  ....     ,....■..■. ^.^^^,..^„  ,  314 


2.  History  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Us  Relation  to  the  Latin,  319-261. 
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Second , 329 

Desire  of  a  general  council.  Founding  of  the  Western  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople 1204,  the  occasion  of  new  jealousies.  Political  motives  for  union. 
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phoma  Blemmydes  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  churches.  Manly  conduct 
of  this  iihbflt __       .,,_,  ..  .   ,■,,,._  ■,.,,^^,,,,._,,.,,, ^ 333 

Restoration  of  tbe  old  empire  at  Conatentinople  by  Michael  Paleologus  in  1261. 
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FIFTH  PERIOD.    FBOM  GREGORY  THE  SEVENTH  TO  BONIFACE 
THE  EIGHTH.     FROM  THE  YEAR  1073  TO  THE  YEAR  1294. 


SECTION    THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

To  the  epochs  that  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  oatpour- 
iog  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  reckoned  the  opening  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  the  after  effects  of  the  religions  awakening  which 
then  began  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  extend  far 
into  the  period  now  before  us.  As  we  observed  in  individual 
examples,  under  the  preceding  section,  the  religious  life  was  con- 
tinually receiving  a  fresh  impulse  from  influences  of  yarious  kinds  : 
from  the  yigorous  measures  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  promote  a 
reform  in  the  whole  church ;  from  the  impressions  produced  on  the 
multitude  by  the  preaching  of  the  crusades;  from  the  effects 
wrought  by  distinguished  preachers  of  the  clerical,  and  more 
especially  of  the  monastic  order,  who  itinerated  through  the 
countries,  exhorting  men  to  repentance;  from  the  founding  of 
the  two  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  Great  susceptibility  to  reli^ 
gious  impressions,  as  well  as  great  depth  and  power  of  religious 
feeling,  manifested  themselves  by  various  signs  of  the  times  :  by 
the  quick  and  general  participation  in  important  enterprises 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  religion;  by  the  formation  of  societies 
in  wbich  the  energies  of  many  could  be  speedily  united  for  accom- 
plishing great  works  consecrated  to  religion,  such  as  the  erection 
of  ongnificent  churches  ;^  by  the  mighty  influence  which  men  who 

1  Tb«  zemi  with  which  men  of  aU  ranks  and  ages  could  unite  together  in  building  a 
ehoreh,  is  iUastrated  by  an  example  belonging  to  the  year  1166,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Ulb  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  1.  ii.,  c.  xvlii :  Aderat  hujus  tantae  aedificatiouia 
VOL.  VIII.  A 
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2  CHARACTER  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 

could  exert  an  influence  on  the  religious  life,  soon  acquired ;  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  religious  societies,  whether  connected  with 
the  church,  or  with  the  sects  that  were  opposed  to  it. 

Over  against  religion  stood  the  rude  power  of  unsubdued  sen- 
suousness,  of  fierce  and  eager  passions,  that  announced  themselyes 
by  rude  outbreaks  of  crime,  and  either  with  brutal  obstinacy 
maintained  their  ground,  or  finally  yielded  to  the  mightier  force 
of  religious  impressions.  "  How  many  do  we  see  every  day," 
says  the  pious  mystic,  Bichard  a  St  Victore,^  who,  amid  the 
crimes  which  they  are  constantly  committing,  never  abandon  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  repentance ;  and  who  not  only  mean  to  leave 
off  sinning,  but  to  renounce  every  worldly  possession,  and  join 
themselves  to  some  order  of  monks.  And  so,  if  God,  in  his 
sovereign  mercy,  have  compassion  on  them,  they  become  reformed. 
But  others,  when  exhorted  to  repentance,  swear  they  never  could 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  give  up  the  world,  or  abandon  their 
lusts.^ 

Sudden  transitions  from  the  most  violent  outbreaks  of  sensual 
rudeness  to  emotions,  no  less  violently  expressed,  of  a  more  or 
less  enduring  contrition,  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  The  awe- 
inspiring  appearance  and  words  of  pious  monks  had  a  power, 
especially  when  strengthened  by  the  impression  of  some  remark- 
able incident,  to  produce  great  changes  in  minds  whose  religious 
susceptibilities  had,  as  yet,  been  only  kept  back  by  the  force  of 
barbarism  ;  as  we  have  already  seen  illustrated^  in  the  remarkable 
eflfect  produced  by  the  monk  Bernard  of  Tiron,  on  a  crew  of  bar- 
barian pirates. 

initiis  inaestimabilis  hominam  multitudo  diversi  generis  atque  aetatis  com  multo  coetu 
nobilium,  qaoram  alii  potentiores  aaxiliom  et  protectionem,  divltea  pecnniam  offerebant, 
pauperes,  quod  rebua  non  poterant,  Totis  supplebaot  protensis  in  coelum  manibus.  The 
found atioD> stone  was  laid  with  great  solemnity,  a  circnmstance  to  which  the  author  atf- 
tribntes  special  importance,  because  this  represented  the  foundation-stone  on  which  the 
entire  church  reposes,  and  other  than  which  can  no  man  lay.  See  Baluz.  Miscellan.  t. 
iv.  p.  130. 

1  De  eruditione  interioris  hominis,  1.  ii.,  o.  xxt. 

'  His  words  :  Qoam  multos  qnotidie  videmusyqui  inter  fiagitia,  quae  assidue,  commit- 
(ant,  spem  et  propositam  resipiseendi  non  amittunt  et  non  solum  peccata  dimittere  imo 
etiam  omnia  quae  mundi  sunt,  relinqaere  et  ad  ordinem  et  religionem  venire  propoaunt. 
Alii  autem,  cum  de  conyersione  admonentur,  nunquam  se  ad  ordinem  ?el  religionem 
▼enire  etiam  cum  juramento  affirmant  et  cum  de  peccatis  corripiuntur  se  a  suis  volupta- 
tibuB  non  posse  exhibere  cum  sacrameuto  asseverant. 

S  See  vol.  vii.  p.  318. 
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Actiye  beneyolence,  hospitality ;  Bympathy^with  the  sick  and 
saffering  ;  kindness  and  respect  shown  to  pions  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  devout  participation  in  prayer  and  in  all  the  ordinances 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  charch  life  ;  zeal  in  the  Christian 
education  of  children ;  rigid  abstinence ;  snch  were  the  signs 
under  which  genuine  piety  exhibited  itself  even  among  the  laity. 
A  biographical  sketch  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century  presents 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  piety  of  these  times  in  the  account  of  a 
married  couple,  who  are  held  up  as  patterns.  They  owned  and 
resided  on  an  estate  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne.  They  supported 
themselves  by  honest  labour,  lived  with  great  frugality,  gave  liber- 
ally to  the  poor,  and  sympathized  with  them  in  their  suflferings. 
They  were  full  of  respect  and  love  to  pious  monks ;  and  took  great 
pains  in  bringing  up  their  children  to  faith  and  good  works.  To 
neither  of  their  sons,  whom  they  destined  for  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession, would  they  allow  a  benefice  to  be  given  in  advance.  After 
they  had  done  educating  their  children,  they  practised  a  rigid  ab- 
stinence, living  like  anchorets  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voting themselves  with  still  more  zeal  than  ever  to  the  work  of 
almsgiving.  Sleeping  themselves  on  straw,  they  gave  up  the 
better  beds  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  while  the  whole  of  their 
house  was  ever  open  to  the  needy  and  the  wayfaring,  they  set 
apart  one  chamber,  expressly  for  their  use.  As  to  the  monks, 
they  were  not  only  ready  to  receive  them,  but  took  pains  to  fetch 
them  in.  They  drew  instruction  from  them  about  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  that  they  might  be  able 
to  impart  it  to  others.  They  exerted  themselves  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween parties  at  strife;  to  aid  the  injured,  and  to  bring  those 
who  wronged  others  to  a  sense  of  their  injustice.^  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  person  in  Brittany,  by  the 
name  of  Goisfred,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  lived  by  robbery, 
but  by  the  admonitions  of  his  pions  wife,  had  been  led  to  change 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  now  lived  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  and,  reserving  from  his  earnings  barely  enough  to 
support  himself  and  his  family,  distributed  the  rest  in  alms. 
During  a  violent  snow-storm  in  mid-winter,  he  drove  to  a  monas- 
tery with  great  difBlculty  a  waggon  laden  with  bread  for  the  cele- 

1  Vita  Patri  Archiep.  Tanniiu :  see  vol.  vii.  p.  921.  Acta  Sanct.  Mens.  Mig.  t.  ii.,  c 
i.,  f.  324  ct  325. 
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bration  of  some  saint-day.^  In  a  biographical  account  of  certain 
pions  conntry-people,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  following  points 
are  cited  as  characteristic  marks  of  the  Christian  life  :  both  hus- 
band and  wife  showed  by  the  best  evidence— the  fruits  of  their 
good  works — ^that  they  were  true  Christians ;  for  they  were  zeal- 
ous in  bestowing  alms,  in  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  in  clothing 
the  naked,  and  in  performing  other  pious  deeds  of  charity.^  Of 
the  mother  of  archbishop  Eberhard  of  Salzburg,  it  is  related,  that 
she  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  almsgiving,  prayer,  and 
fasting  ;  and  that  she  seldom  ate  anything  but  vegetables.  She 
caused  a  church  to  be  erected  on  her  estate,  and  conveyed  the 
stones  for  it  two  miles  barefoot  on  her  own  shoulders  ;  many  other 
women  followed  her  example.^ — It  is  recorded  of  a  pious  smith, 
in  this  century,  that  he  daily  lodged  poor  people  in  his  own  house, 
first  washing  their  feet,  and  then  providing  beds  for  them.4 — The 
father  of  a  family,  whenever  he  went  to  church,  took  provisions 
with  him  for  the  poor  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 
Ambrose  of  Siena,  a  much-venerated  Dominican,  who  lived  near 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  family  in  that  city.  He  was,  while  a 
youth,  and  still  living  under  the  paternal  roof,  particularly  distin- 
guished for  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence. 

So  it  is  said  in  the  account  of  his  life.*^  The  law  of  Christ  is 
founded  for  the  most  part  in  love ;  this  grace,  therefore,  predomi- 
nated in  him.  He  obtained  leave  from  his  wealthy  father  to  take 
home  with  him  every  Saturday  five  strangers,  to  entertain  them 
and  present  to  each  of  them,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  On  every 
Saturday  evening,  he  placed  himself  near  that  gate  of  Siena  which 
was  the  thoroughfare  of  those  strangers  who  came  from  beyond  the 
Alps.  Choosing  five  from  the  whole,  and  conducting  them  to  his 
own  house,  he  showed  them  to  a  room  set  apart  expressly  for 
their  service.  He  himself  provided  them  with  everything  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  bodily  wants,  till  he  had  waited  upon  them 
to  their  beds.     The  next  morning  he  accompanied  them  to  mass, 

1  Oideric.  Viial.  Hist.  1.  vi.,  f.  628.  • 

2  AcU  S.  Mens.  Januar.  t,  ii.  f.  796 
'  L.  c  Mens.  Jud.  t.  ir. 

*  L.  e.  Mens.  Jan.  t.  ▼.,  f.  lid. 

S  Set  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obuse,  1.  i.  c.  iv. 

C  AoU  S.  Mem.  Mart.  t.  iii ,  c.  ii.,  f.  183. 
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and  then  led  them  roand  to  the  principal  chnrches  of  the  city. 
Beturning  with  them  to  his  house,  he  gave  them  a  breakfast, 
bestowed  on  them  an  alms  besides,  and  dismissed  them,  after 
recommending  himself  to  their  prayers.  But  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  condition  of  those  who  languished  in  confinement. 
He  was  accustomed,  on  every  Friday,  to  visit  the  public  prisons. 
And,  if  he  found  any  poor  people  there  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  support,  he  took  care  to  send  them  privately, 
one  day  in  the  week,  a  certain  allowance  of  food  and  money. 
Every  Sunday,  he  visited  the  hospital  of  the  city  at  meal  time, 
and  assisted  those  who  took  care  of  the  sick  in  distributing  among 
the  patients  their  allotted  portions  of  food.  He  strove  also  to 
comfort  them.  He  entered  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  and,  if  he 
found  any  sick  and  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  begged  of 
his  parents  that  their  wants  might  be  relieved,  and  was  himself 
the  bearer  of  the  charities  bestowed  on  them.  He  declined  all 
invitations  to  social  parties  and  weddings.  And  already  was  he 
beginning  to  show  symptoms  not  only  of  an  inclination  to  with- 
draw from  the  world,  but  of  a  tendency  to  the  monastic  life,  when, 
like  St  Francis,^  he  experienced  a  remarkable  reaction  of  the 
freer  Christian  spirit.  It  so  happened,  that  he  was  invited  to 
attend  a  wedding-feast  at  the  house  of  a  relative.  He  declined 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  mean  time  turned  his  steps  to  a  Cister- 
cian monastery,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  While  on  the  way 
he  was  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  Dominican  habit,  who 
begged  of  him  an  alms,  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  of  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  him.  He  said :  **  Thou  thinkest  of 
gaining  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  better  providing  for 
thy  jsoul's  salvation,  by  shunning  the  society  of  thy  relatives 
and  associates,  and  declining  to  take  any  part  in  the  celebration 
of  a  holy  marriage.  But  I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  obtain  more  favour 
and  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  thou  disdainest  not  to  mingle  in 
the  society  of  thy  associates ;  for  it  is  far  more  praiseworthy  in 
his  sight  to  battle  with  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  the  soul, 
than  to  lead  the  secure  life  which  thou  proposest  to  do.  Wilt 
thou  not  fall  into  the  sin  of  pride,  or  give  others  occasion  to 
accuse  thee  of  it,  if  thou  disdainest  the  society  of  those  who 

1  See  vol.  vii.»  p.  864. 
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would  houonr  thee  ?  And  how  wilt  thoa  secure  thy  soul's  salva- 
tion,  if  without  the  marriage  estate,  which  God  has  ordained, 
thou  art  unahle  to  conquer  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  1  It  is 
the  free  gift  of  Ood  which  bestows  on  some  the  ability  of  leading 
a  chaste  life  apart  from  marriage.  But  it  is  pride  which  leads 
thee  to  imagine  thyself  able  to  do  this  out  of  thy  self-will,  and 
by  thine  own  efforts/'  The  appearance  of  this  free-minded  sage 
was  transformed  by  the  people  of  those  times  into  an  appearance 
of  Satan— disguised  as  a  monk,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
young  man. 

We  read  of  an  English  nobleman,  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who,  finding  himself  shut  up  for  a  year  in  close  confine- 
ment, on  account  of  some  political  change,  gave  himself  wholly 
to  exercises  of  penitence  and  devotion.  The  effects  of  the  change 
which  he  underwent  manifested  themselves  in  the  resignation  and 
composure  with  which  he  met  the  death  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. He  walked  to  the  scaffold  clad  in  the  costly  robes 
which  belonged  to  his  rank  and  office ;  but  on  arriving  there  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  poor  that  stood  around  as  spectators. 
Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed  for  some  time,  weeping.  When 
the  executioner,  who  had  been  ordered  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  urged  him  to  stand  up,  he  said  :  "  Suffer  me,  in 
God's  name,  to  repeat  one  more  pater- noster  for  myself  and  for 
you ;"  and,  again  kneeling,  he  prayed  with  hands  and  eyes  up- 
lifted to  heaven.  But  when  he  came  to  the  words,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  the  tide  of  his  inward  feelings  gushed  forth  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  choked  all  further  utterance.^ 

An  example  of  sincere  and  active  piety  from  the  class  of  com- 
mon artisans,  is  presented  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Raymund 
Palmaris,  at  Flacenza.  Born  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1140,  and 
descended  from  a  pious  family  of  the  middle  class,  at  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  artisan  ;  the  occupation,  however, 
did  not  suit  a  mind  striving  after  higher  things.  Having  lost 
his  father  while  young,  and  being  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the 
trade  for  which  the  father  had  destined  him,  he  was  seized  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  quicken  and  nourish  his  devotion  by  a  visit 
to  the  sacred  spots  in  Palestine.     Having  made  up  his  mind,  he 

I  Orderic,  Viial.  f.  6H6, 
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infonned  his  pioas  mother  of  it,  and  she  resolved  to  nndertake 
the  pilgrimage  with  him.  After  they  had  with  great  defotion 
visited  all  the  spots  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  onr  Savionr, 
they  returned  home  to  their  country.  Baymund,  soon  afterwards, 
lost  his  mother,  upon  which  he  married,  and  resumed  his  former 
occupation.  He  had  five  sons;  each  of  whom,  when  they  re- 
ceived baptism,  he  was  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  God  with  the 
following  prayer :  ''  Here  is  a  being  who  wears  thine  image ;  to 
thee  I  dedicate  him,  as  thy  creature  ;  life  and  death  are  in  thy 
hands.**  The  five  children  were  all,  one  after  another,  removed 
from  him  in  early  life.  He  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  it  was  a  comfort  and  joy  to  him,  that  the  Lord  had  called 
them,  in  the  robes  of  innocence,  out  of  this  life  of  temptation,  to 
himself.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  admonition,  warning  him 
thenceforth  to  live  with  his  wife  as  if  they  were  unmarried ; 
which  he  proposed  to  her,  having  too  conscientious  a  regard  for 
duty  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  without  the  consent  of  his 
companion.  Another  son  was  born  to  him,  and  in  the  absence  of 
his  wife  he  took  the  child  from  its  cradle,  carried  it  to  the  church, 
threw  himself  down  with  it  before  a  crucifix  and  prayed  :  **  My 
Lord  and  Saviour,  who  stretchest  out  thine  arms  to  receive  all 
who  come  to  thee,  as  thou  hast  taken  to  thyself  my  five  children, 
in  their  tender  age,  and  made  them  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  bliss, 
I  beseech  thee  vouchsafe  to  receive  also  to  thyself  this  my  little 
son,  whom  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me,  beyond  all  my  hopes. 
But,  if  thou  hast  destined  him  for  a  longer  life,  preserve  him 
chaste  and  pure  for  the  holy  order  of  monks,  to  which  I  now  con- 
secrate him."  Even  at  this  time,  while  he  was  still  an  artisan, 
and  had  the  care  of  a  family,  he  improved  every  hour  which  he 
could  spare  from  the  business  of  his  trade,  and  also  the  holidays, 
to  obtain  from  pious  and  well-informed  ecclesiastics  and  monks  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
he  intended  to  use  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 
On  Sundays  and  festivals,  he  collected  together  in  a  workshop  the 
people  of  his  own  class,  and  particularly  such  as  followed  the  same 
trade  with  himself,  and  whom  he  could  persuade  to  forego  their 
customary  amusements,  at  those  times,  and  addressed  them  on 
matters  of  practical  Christianity.     These  addresses  met  with  so 
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much  favour,  that  mnltitades  soon  flocked  together  from  all  quar- 
ters to  hear  him.  Many  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  public 
streets,  and  on  the  market-place.  But  this  he  refused,  saying 
that  it  belonged  to  none  but  priests  and  the  learned  to  do  this  ; 
an  uneducated  man  like  himself  might  by  this  course  easily  fall 
into  mistakes.  He  contented  himself  with  simple  practical  ex- 
hortations, designed  for  his  fellow-craftsmen  :  these  considered 
him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  lived  as  a  pious  community 
under  his  guidance.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  resolved  to 
carry  out  a  purpose  which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and 
wholly  withdraw  himself  from  all  secular  business.  He  com- 
mitted his  little  son  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandparents, 
that  he  might  be  trained  up  to  the  profession  of  a  pious  monk. 
He  surrendered  into  their  hands  all  his  property,  to  be  managed 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  this  son.  He  now  prepared  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  holy  places,  intending  finally  to  settle 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  there  end  his  days. 
He  had  already  completed  the  pilgrimage  to  St  Jago  di  Compos- 
tella  in  Spain,  and  other  holy  places,  and  had  at  length  repaired 
to  Bome,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  was  taught  a  better  course.  The  voice 
of  that  spirit,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  heart  so  warm  with  true 
piety,  woald  doubtless  often  be  heard  remonstrating  against  the 
mistaken  tendency  into  which  the  undue  influence  of  religious 
feeling  alone,  in  the  absence  of  better  knowledge,  had  hurried 
him.  Such  reaction  of  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  gave  birth 
to  a  dream  which  befell  him  in  one  of  the  porches  of  St  Peters 
church,  where  he  once  happened  to  lay  himself  down  to  sleep  in 
his  pilgrim-garb.  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  plan  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre.  "  Thou  oughtest,"  the  voice  seemed  to 
say,  "to  employ  thyself  on  things  more  acceptable  to  me  and 
more  profitable  to  thyself,  on  works  of  mercy.  Believe  not  that, 
in  the  last  day,  I  shall  inquire  particularly  concerning  pilgrimages 
and  such  pious  acts,  when  I  shall  say,  '  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave 
me  food,*  etc.  (Matt.  xxv.  36.)  Thou  oughtest  no  longer  to  roam 
about  thus  in  the  world  ;  but  go  back  to  thy  native  town,  Pla- 
cenza,  where  there  are  so  many  poor,  so  many  forsaken  widows ; 
so  many  sick,  who  implore  my  compassion,  and  none  to  receive 
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them.  Go  thither,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  give  thee  grace  by 
which  thou  shalt  be  enabled  to  stir  np  the  rich  to  benevolent  action, 
to  restore  the  contentions  to  peace,  the  wandering  to  the  good 
way."  In  obedience  to  this  admonition  he  returned,  in  1178,  to 
Placenza ;  and  the  bishop  to  whom  he  made  the  matter  known,  felt 
bound  to  recognize  it  as  a  divine  call.  He  was  furnished  with  a 
house  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  by  the  canonical  priests  of 
the  collegiate  church.  He  sought  out  all  the  diffident  poor,  and 
such  as  were  prevented  by  sickness  from  begging,  collected  alms 
for  them,  and  took  care  of  them.  All  who  were  helpless  found 
welcome  admittance  and  relief  from  him.  His  example  operated 
upon  others;  many  of  the  citizens  associated  themselves  with 
him,  to  share,  under  his  direction,  the  task  of  supporting  and 
norsing  the  poor  and  the  sick.  He  appropriated  a  separate 
dwelling  for  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  female  sex  ;  here  also  he 
received  such  as  he  succeeded  in  calling  from  a  life  of  unchastity 
to  repentance,  and  the  direction  of  them  he  intrusted  to  pious 
well-tried  women.  After  they  had  lived  sometime  in  this  manner 
he  left  them  free  to  choose  the  mode  of  life  which  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  them.  If  they  preferred  to  marry,  he  endeavoured 
to  assist  them  in  this  matter,  and  to  procure  for  them  a  dowry 
from  his  pious  friends.  Those  who  showed  an  inclination  for  the 
monastic  life  he  contrived  to  get  admitted  into  monasteries. 
He  diligently  visited  the  prisons,  distributed  temporal  relief 
among  the  prisoners,  and  by  his  exhortations  and  admonitions 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  In  behalf 
of  snch  as  seemed  to  him  to  give  proof  of  sincere  penitence,  he  inter- 
ceded with  the  magistrates,  and  became  security  for  them  that  they 
would  pursue  a  different  course  of  life  and  prove  useful  to  the 
state.  Many  of  these,  in  order  to  escape  temptations,  withdrew 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  distinguished  themselves  afterwards  by 
ihe  piety  and  integrity  of  their  lives.  He  sought  after  outcast 
children,  gently  took  them  np  in  his  arms,  carried  them  home, 
and  saw  that  they  were  taken  care  of  Oftentimes  he  would  take 
on  his  shoulders  some  sick  person,  whom  he  found  lying  in  the 
street,  and  convey  him  home  to  the  above-mentioned  dwelling. 
Widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  suffered  wrong  treatment, 
found  in  him  a  protector.  Bearing  his  cross  before  him,  and  re- 
lying on  him  whom  it  symbolized,  he  feared  nothing  ;  to  that  love 
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which  led  Christ  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
he  appealed  to  exorcise  passion.  Thns  he  reconciled  those  who 
were  at  rariance ;  thus  he  sought  to  hash  the  strifes  of  fiercely 
contending  factions  amid  the  civil  broils  of  Italy.  When  the 
citizens  of  Placenza  and  of  Cremona  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
he  threw  himself  between  the  two  armies  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  countrymen  to  peace.  But  the  people  of  Cremona, 
indignant  because  he  threatened  them  with  divine  judgments, 
hurried  him  away  as  a  prisoner.  Yet  the  spirit  of  love  still  con- 
tinued to  inspire  him,  and  wrought  so  strongly  on  their  feelings 
that  they  soon  let  him  go,  repenting  of  their  hnving  so  treated 
one  whom  they  felt  constrained  to  reverence  as  a  saint.  After 
having  laboured  in  this  manner  for  twenty-two  years,  he  cheer- 
fully looked  forward  to  death.  Commending  to  his  associates 
the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  whom  he  left  behind,  he  thanked  the  Saviour  that  he 
had  brought  his  earthly  career  to  the  long- desired  goal ;  he  sent 
for  his  only  remaining  son,  warned  him  against  loving  the  empty 
goods  of  this  world  and  yielding  to  its  temptations,  advised  him 
to  confirm  the  dedication  that  had  been  made  of  him  when  a 
child,  and  take  refuge  in  the  monastic  life.  He  testified  that  he 
put  no  trust  in  his  own  merits,  but  confided  solely  in  the  mercy 
of  Christ ;  looking  serenely  on  the  cross,  which  had  ever  accom- 
panied him  in  his  consecrated  labours,  he  said,  '*  In  thy  arms,  in 
thy  name  and  thy  strength,  I  depart  from  this  world  to  my  Sa- 
viour and  Creator.'*     These  were  his  last  words.^ 

This  particular  shaping  of  the  Christian  life  presents  itself  to 
us  in  a  multitude  of  examples  among  all  ranks  of  society.  From 
the  Christian  artisan,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  Christian  prince.  In 
king  Louis  the  Ninth,  of  France,  we  see  the  piety  of  these  times 
represented  to  us  in  all  its  noble  traits  intermingled  with  those 
one-sided  extravagancies  which  called  forth  the  covert  censure  of 
the  free-spirited  William  of  St  Amour.'^  On  him,  too,  the  train- 
ing of  a  pious  mother  (Blanche),  had  exerted  a  decided  influence, 
as  he  informs  us  himself.     She  surrounded  him  with  pious  monks, 

1  The  eoorce  of  this  narrative  is  a  Life,  in  tbe  Latin  langaage,  which  ctrtainly  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  contemporary.  We  have  it  to  regret,  however,  that  this  was  lost,  and  only 
the  Italian  translation  presenred,  which  was  retrauslnted  into  Latin.  J t  is  to  be  fonnd 
at  the  28th  July.     Mens.  Jnl.  t.  vi. 

2  See  vol.  vii.  p.  381. 
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and  on  Sundays  and  festiyals  had  him  always  attend  the  sermon. 
Haying  once  heard  it  falsely  reported  of  her  son  that  he  lived  an 
unchaste  life,  she  exhibited  the  utmost  concern,  and  remarked 
that  if  her  son,  whom  she  loved  more  than  any  other  creature, 
had  fallen  sick  with  a  fatal  disease,  and  she  was  assured  that  he 
might  be  restored  by  a  single  act  of  nnchastity,  she  would  prefer 
that  he  should  die,  rather  than  offend  his  Creator  by  a  mortal 
sin.  This  remark  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis, 
and  he  oflen  repeated  it,  in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  that 
sin.  "  There  was  no  leprosy  so  hateful,*'  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  '*  as  a  mortal  sin  is  to  the  soul.*'  He  once  remarked  at  his 
table,  that  "the  devil  took  a  very  cunning  course  in  seducing  usurers 
and  robbers,  and  then  moving  them  to  give  what  they  had  got  by 
nsury  and  robbery,  for  Ood*s  sake,  to  the  church  ;  when  they  knew 
to  whom  they  must  give  it  back  at  last."  So,  with  reference  to 
a  similar  case,  he  warned  his  sonin-law,  Thiebault  the  Second, 
to  take  care  lest  he  might  bring  his  sonl  into  jeopardy,  if  he 
supposed  he  could  atone  for  all  his  sins  by  the  bountiful  alms 
which  he  bestowed  on  a  Dominican  monastery.  Being  threatened 
with  shipwreck  near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  when  on  the  voyage  to 
make  his  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  sprang  from  his  bed, 
and  threw  himself  before  a  crucifix ;  and  when  the  danger  was 
over,  he  remarked  that  "  this  threatening  display  of  God*s  Al- 
mighty power  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  admonition  calling  upon 
them  to  make  haste  to  purify  themselves  from  all  evil  and  engage 
earnestly  in  every  good  work."  Mindful  of  the  temptations  that 
constantly  beset  men,  he  considered  steadfastness  of  faith  as  the 
greatest  of  all  goods ;  and  he  exhorted  all  to  strive  after  it  in  due 
season,  that  they  might  be  well  armed  in  the  final  hour,  when 
Satan  would  seek  to  awaken  in  them  all  manner  of  doubts.  *'  We 
should  aim  to  possess  it  in  such  measure  as  to  be  able  to  say  to 
him,  '  Away  hence,  thou  enemy  of  human  nature  ;  thou  shalt 
not  prevail  to  draw  me  off  from  that  which  I  firmly  believe.' 
Gladly  would  I  suffer  every  limb  to  be  severed  from  my  body 
if  I  can  only  die  in  this  faith.'*  When  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty  and  save  his  life  was 
required  to  promise  something  on  his  oath,  which  he  believed  he 
would  never  be  able  to  accomplish,  he  peremptorily  refused,  say- 
ing, if  he  should  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  he  would  be  like 
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a  Christian  that  denied  his  God,  the  law  of  his  God,  and  his  bap- 
tism. He  wonid  rather  die  like  a  Christian,  than  lire  nnder  God's 
anger.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mother,  prostrating  himself  before  the  altar  in  his  conrt-chapel, 
he  said  :  "  My  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thon  didst  send  my  dearest 
mother  to  me,  so  long  as  it  pleased  thy  goodness,  and  that  thon 
hast  now,  after  thine  own  good  pleasure,  taken  her  to  thyself. 
It  is  true  that  I  lored  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved, — more 
than  every  other  creature.  But  since  it  has  so  pleased  thee,  let 
thy  name  be  eternally  praised  !"  He  set  a  high  value  on  good 
sermons,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  them  over  with  delight 
to  others.  Being  detained  ten  weeks  at  sea  on  his  return  from 
the  East,  he  caused  three  sermons  weekly  to  be  preached  on 
board  his  ship.  When  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  mariners  had 
little  to  do,  considering  how  few  opportunities  they  enjoyed  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  he  ordered  that  a  sermon  should  be 
preached  expressly  for  them,  on  some  subject  appropriate  to  their 
condition,  on  the  articles  of  faith,  or  the  practical  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Reminding  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  lives  were  con- 
stantly exposed,  he  exhorted  them  to  confess  to  priests  of  their 
own  choice  ;  and  if,  while  they  were  confessing,  a  rope  was  to  be 
pulled,  or  anything  else  needed  to  be  done  on  board  the  ship 
that  required  their  help,  he  chose  rather  to  lend  a  hand  himself 
than  suffer  them  to  be  interrupted  when  attending  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  salvation.  By  this  means  many  were  induced  to 
confess,  who  had  not  done  so  for  years.  Being  informed  that  a 
Turkish  Sultan  had  taken  pains  to  collect,  and  to  have  transcribed 
books,  of  every  kind  that  could  be  procured,  for  the  use  of  the 
learned,  he  remarked  that  the  children  of  darkness  were  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  light ;  and  on  his  return 
to  France  he  directed  copies  of  the  Church  Fathers,  from  all 
the  monasteries,  to  be  transcribed  for  himself  and  others.  He 
preferred  to  have  them  copied  rather  than  to  purchase  them,  in 
order  that  the  copies  might  be  multiplied.  He  habitually  re- 
frained from  every  form  of  the  profane  language  which  was  every- 
where so  prevalent  in  those  times.  To  avoid  every  sort  of  pro- 
testation, he  was  in  the  habit  of  substituting,  in  lieu  of  every 
other,  the  phrase,  **  In  my  own  name."     But  on  hearing  that  this 
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practice  was  censured  by  some  monk,  he  ever  afterwards  con- 
tented himself  with  a  simple  yea  or  nay.  As,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  he  avoided  all  expensive  raiment,^  thus  occasioning  a 
loss  to  the  poor,  on  whom  the  garments  he  left  off  were  usually 
bestowed  as  presents,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  np  the  defi- 
ciency by  adding  to  the  sum  which  he  yearly  appropriated  for  alms. 
To  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  thought  of 
a  mission  to  Tunis.  He  died  praying,  with  his  eyes  directed  to 
heaven. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  cited  on  a  former  page,3  from  the 
last  testament  of  Louis  to  his  son,  we  may  mention  the  following 
particulars  as  characteristic  of  the  man :  "  I  admonish  thee  to 
confess  often,  and  to  choose  for  thy  confessors  discreet  and  honest 
men,  able  to  teach  thee  what  thou  hast  to  shun  and  what  to  do. 
And  demean  thyself  so  modestly  towards  thy  confessors  that  they 
may  venture  kindly  and  boldly  to  reprove  thee.  Conduct  thyself 
so  uprightly  towards  thy  subjects,  as  ever  to  maintain  the 
straightforward  course,  deviating  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left,  inclining  rather  to  the  side  of  the  poor  than  of  the 
rich,  till  thou  art  fully  certain  of  the  truth.  But  when  one  has  a 
compl^Mnt  against  thyself,  adopt  thine  adversary's  side  till  thou 
hast  ascertained  the  truth  ;  thus  will  thy  counsellors  more  readily 
declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  justice.*'  The  testament  closes 
with  these  words :  "  In  conclusion,  I  bestow  on  thee  every  bless- 
ing that  a  loving  father  can  bestow  on  his  son.  May  the  whole 
Trinity  and  all  the  saints  preserve  thee  from  everything  evil, 
and  may  God  give  thee  grace  so  to  do  his  will,  that  by  thee  he 
may  be  honoured  ;  that  so,  after  this  life,  we  may  together  be- 
holdy  love,  and  praise  him  without  end."*^ 

From  the  female  sex  we  may  cite,  in  the  same  century,  the 
land-gravine  Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  St  Elizabeth,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  retired  wholly  from  the  world.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  she  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  But  when- 
ever-she  heard  of  his  speedy  return,  she  performed  what  to  her 
must  have  been  a  still  greater  piece  of  self-denial,  attiring  herself 

1  Of  which  WUliam  of  St  Amour  takes  notice.    See  vol.  vii.  p.  383. 
3  See  vol.  TiL  p.  379. 

S  The  ■ourcee,  we  hare  dted  on  page  884.  All  may  be  found  collected  in  the  Actia 
Sanctorum,  fifth  Tolume,  month  of  Auguat,  under  the  26th  of  the  month. 
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in  all  her  princely  array  ;  which  she  did,  as  she  said,  only  from 
love  to  Christ,  that  her  husband  might  not  conceive  dislike  to 
her  and  be  tempted  to  sin,  but  ever  retain  towards  her  true  con- 
jugal lore  in  the  Lord."^ 

The  Christian  life  generally  moved  betwixt  the  two  extremes 
of  an  excessive  devotion  to,  and  an  undue  estrangement  from,  the 
world.  The  first-mentioned  tendency  we  find  to  have  been  that 
of  the  great  mass,  who  supposed  that,  by  a  number  of  outward 
religions  acts,  in  which  they  formally  participated  ;  by  the  repe- 
tition of  certain  prayers ;  by  going  to  church  ;  by  making  dona- 
tions to  churches  and  monasteries ;  by  almsgiving,  they  satisfied 
every  demand  of  Christianity, — while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  pleasures,  till,  impressed  by  some . 
preacher  of  repentance,  or  surprised  by  some  sudden  calamity, 
they  were  led  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  their  dead  faith  and  of  their 
mere  outward  Christianity,  and  excited  to  strive  afler  the  true 
essence  of  piety.  In  opposition  to  this  worldy  Christianity  rose  up, 
next,  a  much  smaller  number,  with  whom  piety  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  earnest  and  sincere  concern ;  who  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  peculiar  Christian  spirit,  but  who,  by  reason  of  this  opposition, 
were  forced  into  an  ascetic  monk-like  direction.  Thus,  there 
proceeded  from  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  pious  societies,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  spiritual,  contemplative  life,  or  for  pious  objects 
of  a  more  practioal  character;  the  members  of  which  commonly 
passed  under  the  name  of  Beghards ;  a  freer  imitation  of  monas- 
ticism.  We  recognize  in  them  that  strong  inclination  to  social 
union,  quickened  by  religion,  which  distinguished  the  twelfth 
century, — the  mighty  energy  of  that  idea  of  evangelical  poverty 
which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  secularization  of  the  church. 
Among  the  quite  diversified  shapings  which  maintained  a  con- 
nection with,  or  stood  out  in  opposition  to,  the  church,  we  notice 
such  pious  societies  as  the  one  formed  by  Vicelin,^  and  those 
founded  by  Raymnnd  Palmaris,  by  the  Apostolicians,  the  Wal- 
denses, — at  their  first  commencement, — of  which  we  shall  speak 
on  a  future  page.  When  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  the 
contests  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Gregory  the  Seventh, 

1  See  ber  life,  by  the  Dominican  Tbeoderic  of  Tburingia,  lib.  it.,  c.  v.,  Canisii,  lect. 
antiq.  ed.  Basnage,  t  W.,  f.  124. 
3  See  vol.  vii.  p.  45. 
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in  Germany,  such  pious  societies  began  to  be  formed  also  among 
the  country  people  ;  by  men  and  women,  married  and  unmarried  ; 
who  committed  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastics  or 
monks.^ 

Now  when  such  names  were  once  invented  to  designate  that 
tendency  of  piety  opposed  to  the  world, — just  as  the  term 
*'  Pietists*'  came  to  be  employed  in  later  times, — Beghardi, 
Papelardi^^  Boni  homines^  Boni  valeti^^  it  came  about  that  these 
names,  used  in  different  senses  to  denote  different  sets  of  religious 
opinions,  were  laid  hold  of  by  men  of  a  more  liberal  Christian 
spirit — like  the  above-mentioned  William  of  St  Amour — as  a 
sort  of  nickname  for  some  caricature  of  piety, — though  such 
caricatures  were  certainly  in  these  days  extremely  rare, — as  also 
by  the  mass  of  common  worldlings,  who  contented  themselves 
with  a  mere  formal  and  outward  Cliristianity,  for  the  purpose  of 
begetting  mistrust  in  every  form  of  uncommon  seriousness  in  the 
Christian  life,  which  they  were  enabled  to  discriminate  from  the 
monk-like  tendency. 

A  Parisian  theologian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Robert  de 
Sorbonne,  founder  of  the  famous  college  that  went  by  his  name, 
says  in  his  work  on  Conscience^ — where  he  exhorts  to  rigid  self- 
examination  :  ''  The  Beguins,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  or  in  the  monkish  orders,  are  wiser  in  this  book  (of 
Conscience),  because  they  more  frequently  confess  ;  for  this  reason 
they  are  denominated  papelardi  (pope-servants  :)"*  He  declaims 
against  those,  who,  when  amongst  worldly  people,  dressed  and 
lived  like  them,  and  spoke  ill  of  the  devout ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  amongst  the  latter,  they  dressed  in  their  fashion  and  begged 


I  Bertbold  of  ConntaQce,  at  the  year  1001 :  Non  aolum  autem  Tioirum  at  femiDarum 
iDnnmerabilia  moltitado  hia  temporibua  ae  ad  bojuamodi  vitam  contalernnt,  ut  aub 
obediantia  clerioonun  aiva  moQaohoram  communitar  viverent  eiaqite  more  aucillarum 
qootidiani  aervitii  penaom  davotiaaime  paraolverent,  id  ipals  qaoqoe  villia  filiae  ruati- 
comm  innoniena  coi^ugio  et  aaculo  abreoantiare  at  sub  alicujuB  saoerdotia  obedientia 
▼iTere«atiuluerant,  aed  etiam  ipaae  oonjiigatae  nibnominns  religioae  TWare  et  religioaia 
com  auAiDo  daTotioaa  non  caaaaTemnt  obedire.  He  immediately  adda ;  Adultae  villae 
ex  integro  ae  religiooi  contradiderant  aeqne  invicem  aanctitate  morum  praeveuire  incea- 
ubiliter  atudaamnt.    MonumenU  rea  Alemannioaa  illuatrantia,  t.  ii.,  p.  148. 

9  See  vol.  Til.  p.  384. 

S  Sae  William  of  St  Amonr,  reaponaionaa  ad  objecta,  p.  92:  Propter  beguinaa,  boDos 
valatos.  dioentea,  quod  Teatia  pntioaa  portari  non  poteat  aine  magno  periculo. 

4  Bibliotbeca  patnim  Lugd.  t  xxv.  f.'350. 
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for  their  intercessions.^  '^  Such  persons,  who  can  trim  their  sails 
to  every  breeze  that  blows,"  says  he,  "  the  world  pronoances  wise 
and  liberal.'*^  Those  of  the  laity  who  led  a  stricter  life,  looked 
pale,  and  made  it  a  point  to  swear  no  oath, — because  they  con- 
sidered the  words  of  Christ  thus  literally  understood,  if  not  as  a 
commandment,  yet  as  a  consilium  evangelicum^ — were  called  by 
the  sectarian  name  Catharians.'  Peter  Cantor  opposes,  to  the 
seyerity  with  which  men  pronounced  on  the  orthodoxy  of  others, 
their  own  extreme  negligence  with  regard,  to  morals.  He  says : 
'*  If  we  call  every  man,  who  wanders  ever  so  little  from  the  faith, 
a  heretic, — why  do  we  not,  in  like  manner,  complain  of  him  who 
departs  from  the  light  of  the  moral  law  ;  why  do  we  not  say  of 
him,  that  he  walks  not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness  V'^  He  com* 
plains  of  those  who,  by  their  quibbling  glosses,  let  down  the 
requisitions  of  the  Christian  moral  law,  as  propounded  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  would  convert  the  strait  gate  of  salva- 
tion into  a  wide  one.^ 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  shaping  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  its  extravagances  in  this  period,  we  must  present  dis- 
tinctly before  our  minds  the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the 
order  of  salvation  ;  for  this  will  furnish  a  ground  of  explanation, 
or  a  point  of  attachment,  for  many  things  otherwise  obscure.  The 
tendency  to  the  subjective — as  we  shall  have  to  explain  more  at 
large  in  the  section  treating  of  doctrines — ^here  predominated. 
Thus,  for  example,  by  justification, — which  men  considered  as 
the  necessary  condition  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation,  as  the  sign 

1  L.  c.  f.  848 :  Tales  homines  cum  sint  cam  papelardis  Tiris  et  religiosis,  dicunt :  onue 
pro  me,  et  faciunt  Magdalenam,  et  quando  sunt  cum  mandanis,  faciunt  sicut  icundani, 
▼el  pejus  et  detreetant  de  peregrinis  et  religiosis  viris  et  derideot,  ut  babeant  benevo- 
lendam  mundanonim. 

2  De  talibos  dicit  mundus^qood  sapientes  sunt  et  liberales,  qui  optimesciunt  se  ha- 
bere cum  omni  genere  hominum  et  quod  bouum  est  ules  promovere. 

S  Peter  Cantor's  words,  verbum  abbreviatum,  c  cxxvii.,  p.  291 :  Si  omnes  alias  perfee- 
tiones  evangelicas  ex  vote  possum  suscipere  et  implere,  quare  et  non  similiter  hoc  con. 
silium  perfectionis  ?  Vel  cur  hoc  observantem  statim  proclamus  Catbarum  ?  Concern- 
ing a  person,  who  quia  pauper  et  pallidus,  was  held  to  be  h  Catharist,  I.  c.  p.  2U1« 

4  Si  parum  diviantem  a  fide  Tocamus  haereticum  et  increpamus,  dicentes  enm  non 
esse  in  via,  sed  extra,  quare  et  similiter  recedentem  in  niodico  a  luce  moraliom  praaeep- 
torom  non  arguimus.  objicientes  ei,  quod  jam  non  sit  in  luce,  sed  tenebris.  Verbam 
ahrev.,  c.  Ixxx.,  p.  213. 

^  Supeiflua  expositione  potios  quam  amore  hancportam  adeo  dilatavimus,  quod  jam 
angustias  non  habeat,  ut  sio  intremas  per  latam  portam,  non  per  anguatam.  L.  c  p.  211, 
«t  seqq. 
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of  the  elect, — was  UDderstood  the  internal  work  of  making  jnst, 
— sanctification  through  diyine  grace,  which  should  manifest  itself 
by  good  works  proceeding  from  faith,  and  working  by  love  (the 
fides  formaia).  While  now  man's  confidence,  with  reference  to 
his  salvation,  was  thus  made  to  depend  on  something  unsettled, 
subjective,  and  incapable  of  being  defined  by  an  infallible  mark, 
tbe  consequence  was — according  to  the  dififerent  characters  and 
temperaments  of  men — either  a  one-sided  spiritualization,  or  a 
one-sided  ex  ternalization,  of  religion;  either  a  reflection  upon 
one's  self,  absorbing  the  whole  man,  till  he  was  led  to  doubt  of 
his  salvation ;  or  spiritual  pride  and  work-holiness ; — except 
where  these  evil  results  were  prevented  by  the  predominant  refe- 
rence which,  in  spite  of  the  subjective  element  of  the  church  doc- 
trine, still  prevailed  in  the  religious  life  to  the  objective  side  of 
redemption.  One  class  cast  themselves  upon  externals,  sought 
the  warrant  of  their  justification  in  the  works  of  mortifying  the 
flesh,  of  benevolence,  donations  to  the  church,  in  the  frequent  use 
of  the  sacraments ;  another  class,  consisting  of  persons  of  deeper 
feeling,  looked  within,  and  would  attain  to  this  assurance  by 
watching  the  frames  of  their  own  mind,  and  thus,  depending  for 
their  joy  and  their  confidence  on  the  changeful  states  of  feelings 
oftentimes  grounded  in  human  weakness,  they  not  seldom  sought, 
by  supernatural  means,  by  visions,  by  special  and  extraordinary 
revelations,  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  assurance  they  were  in 
quest  of;  easily  falling  a  prey  to  fanaticism  or  to  absolute  despair, 
whereby  many,  especially  of  those  who  were  beginners  in  the 
spiritual  life,  would  be  led,  after  seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  their 
efibrts,  to  give  themselves  up  again  wholly  to  the  world.  The 
experienced  spiritual  guides  of  these  centuries  often  gpeak  of 
these  several  dangers,  and  seek  to  guard  men  against  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Richard  a  S.  Yictore  warns  against  spiritual 
pride,  against  work-holiness,  as  well  as  against  moral  despon- 
dency. In  reference  to  the  first  he  says :  "  We  know  that  those 
good  works  which  nourish  the  other  virtues,  almost  always  under- 
mine humility.  The  works  of  abstinence  and  of  patience,  which 
excite  the  wonder  of  mankind,  are  wont  to  render  those  who  per- 
form them  proud  instead  of  humble.**^  In  reference  to  the  second 
he  says :  "  When  the  soul,  which  has  once  despaired  of  its  sal- 

I  De  prteptmiione  animi  ad  contempt ttionem,  c.  xxx. 
VOL.  VIII.  B 
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yation,  and  is  wholly  deserted  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  feels  that  it  has 
no  power  to  resist  firmly-rooted  habits,  nor  to  restrain  itself  from 
the  sin  which  cleaves  to  it,  it  is  very  apt  to  excuse  itself,  and  to 
cast  the  blame  apon  its  Maker.  Men  say,  Everything  mast  turn 
oat  as  it  has  been  foreordained.  Who  can  resist  the  will  of  God  ? 
Can  we  create  our  own  merits  ourselves  t  In  truth,  nothing  de- 
pends on  our  own  willing  or  our  own  running,  but  everything 
upon  the  divine  mercy.  Why,  then,  does  he  not  have  mercy  on 
us  ?  Why  does  not  he  who  works  all  in  all,  according  to  his  will, 
work  in  us  what  is  well-pleasing  to  himself?"^ 

By  making  their  subjective  feelings  the  ground  of  their  assur- 
ance, men  were  the  more  troubled  by  those  internal  experiences 
which  those,  who  find  not  their  home  in  the  present  world,  but 
labour  after  a  secret  divine  life,  must  at  all  times  have ; — that  in- 
terchange in  the  life  of  the  soul  between  light  and  darkness,  a 
lively  feeling  of  grace  and  inward  desolation.  The  lives  of  the 
pious  men  of  this  period,  and  of  the  mystics,  are  full  of  these 
experiences.^  Richard  a  Sancto  Victore  calls  this  *'  the  necessary 
darkness,  the  necessary  vicissitude,  of  this  present  earthly  life, 
where  it  cannot  always  be  day,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  bat  the  sun 
rises  and  sets."^ 

The  heavily-oppressed  spirits  often  felt  themselves  relieved  as 
by  a  gift  from  Heaven,  when  the  deep,*dull  pain  of  the  soul, 
thirsting  after  the  fountain  of  its  life  and  longing  after  its  home, 
could  find  vent  in  tears,  that  "  donum  lachrymarum"  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  testimonies  concerning  the  internal  life  of 
this  period.  There  was  no  want  of  important  voices  which  ex- 
pressed themselves  emphatically  against  that  extemalization  of 
religion  in  isolated  good  works,  and  which  pointed  those,  whose 
minds  were  solely  directed  to  things  outward  and  individual,  to 

1  Oe  eniditione  interioris,  p.  i.,  I.  iii.,  c.  xviii.  Caesarins.  in  bia  Narrations,  Diatinct. 
c.  xxvii.,  cites  the  instance  of  a  prince  who,  upon  every  exhortation  to  repentance,  re- 
plied that,  if  he  belonged  to  the  elect,  he  should  be  saved  at  all  eyenta ;  and,  if  he  did  not, 
all  the  efforta  he  might  make  would  avail  nothing.    See  vol.  vii.,  p.  920. 

3  See  History  of  Monachiam,  vol.  vii.,  p.  321. 

8  Quare  ergo  omne  cor  moeret,  nisi  quia  nullum  cor  perpetuum  diem  hie  habet,  quia 
lumen  coeli  semper  praeaena  habere  non  valet.  Oritur  enim  sol  et  occtdit  et  ad  locum 
auum  revertitur.  Quid  ergo  miruro,  ai  omne  cor  moeret,  quamdiu  neeesaariaa  tenebraa 
hujusmodi  alternantium  vicissitudinum  susiinet?  Quamdiu  in  terra  vivimua,  quamdiu 
in  terra  aumua,  has  teroporum  vici^sitndines  necpssnrio  sustinemus.  In  coelo  dies  sine 
nocte.    De  statu  interioria  horoiuia  Tract,  i.,  p.  i ,  c.  xxvii. 
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ihhi  which  is  required  in  order  to  trae  piety.  In  a  sermon  on 
liuke  xi.  41,  pope  Innocent  the  Third  extols  above  all  other  ^ood 
works,  that  of  almsgiying.  He  says  :  "  Almsgiying  is  more  than 
fasting  ;  since  what  the  man  denies  to  himself  he  gires  to  others 
It  is  more  than  prayer,  because  it  is  better  to  pray  with  deeds 
than  with  words."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  guards  against 
a  misapprehension  of  those  words  of  Christ  which  he  took  for  his 
text,  by  the  remark :  '*  But  if  the  power  of  almsgiving  is  so  great, 
men  may  do  what  they  please,  provided  only  they  diligently 
bestow  alms,  secure  in  their  reliance  on  those  words  of  our  Lord. 
Will,  then,  all  things  be  pure  to  them  that  give  alms,  even  to 
drunkards,  to  adulterers,  to  murderers,  and  to  those  who  are 
stained  with  all  the  other  pollutions  of  crime  ?  May  they,  then, 
securely  abandon  themselves  to  all  their  pleasures,  because  alms 
suffice  to  redeem  them  from  all  sins  ?  '  Far  from  it ;  since,  as  holy 
writ  declares,  Lev.  xv.,  whatever  is  touched  by  the  unclean,  be- 
comes unclean.  God  looks  rather  upon  how  a  thing  is  done  than 
upon  what  is  done.'*^  And  he  quotes,  in  opposition  to  this  false 
view  of  alms,  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul :  "  Though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,"  etc.  True 
almsgiving  proceeds,  then,  from  love  unfeigned.  He  raises  the 
objection  :  ''  But  I  am  poor ;  I  have  no  bread,  no  clothing,  no 
alms  to  bestow  ;  nothing  that  I  can  give  to  others.*'  And  he 
answers :  *'  But  recollect  that  with  God  the  good  will  sufficeth, 
where  the  opportunity  is  wanting."  And  :  "  God  regards,  in  the 
gift,  not  so  much  its  magnitude  as  the  measure  of  piety  in  the  act 
of  bestowing  it."^  Bishop  Hildebert  of  Mans  wrote  to  a  certain 
count  of  Angers,  who  was  about  starting  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St 
Jago  di  Compostella,'  '*  We  deny  not  that  this  is  a  good  thing, 
but  he  who  undertakes  a  calling  is  obligated  to  obedience.  And 
he  sins,  if  he  forsake  it  without  being  called  to  something  greater 
and  more  useful.  Wherefore,  look  forward  to  thy  great  guilt,  thou 
who  preferrest  that  which  is  not  necessary,  to  the  necessary ;  re- 
pose, to  activity  in  thy  calling.  Among  the  talents  which  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  house  gave  to  his  servants  to  administer,  no  teacher  nor 

I  Drns  mngifl  attendit  modam  in  facto,  qnani  faetrnn  in  modo,  id  est  qno  modo  ali- 
qnid  fiat,  quam  quid  aliquo  modo  fiat    De  eleemosyna,  c.  iii.,  f.  201. 

3  Nee  tam  attendit  in  mnnerc  quantitatem,  quam  devotionem  in  opere  penaana  magi  a 
ei  quanto,  qoam  qnantom. 

3  Ep.  xv. 

B  2         ,.:Ji  . 
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passage  of  the  Holy  Scriptores  mentions  roving  about  in  the  world. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  man  is  boand  by  a  vow  ;  recollect 
that  thou  hast  bound  thyself  by  thy  yow,  bnt  God  has  bound  thee  by 
the  duties  of  thy  calling.*'  And  be  then  goes  on  to  explain  more 
at  large  how,  with  self-renunciation^  he  ought  to  fulfil  his  duties 
as  a  ruler,  govern  himself  by  the  laws,  his  subordinates  with 
lore  ;^  not  stroll  about  to  the  churches  of  the  saints,  but  bear 
within  him  the  lively  remembrance  of  their  virtues.'  Concerning 
pilgrimages,  Raymund  Lull,  in  his  work  on  Contemplation,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows :  he  first  compares  the  procession  of  the 
pilgrims  with  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,* — the  pilgrims 
riding  at  their  ease,  living  comfortably,  and  bearing  the  cross 
only  on  their  cloaks  ;  he  contrasts  what  Christ  did  to  seek  men, 
with  what  they  do  to  seek  him :  '*  We  see  the  pilgrims  travelling 
away  into  distant  lands  to  s^sek  thee,  whilst  thou  art  so  near  that 
every  man,  if  he  would,  might  find  thee  in  his  own  house  and 
chamber.  Why  are  multitudes  so  ignorant  as  to  travel  away  into 
distant  lands  to  seek  thee,  carrying  evil  spirits  with  them,  if  they 
depart  laden  with  sin  t  The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  false 
men,  whom  they  meet  in  taverns  and  churches,  that  many  of  them, 
when  they  return  home,  show  themselves  to  be  far  worse  than 
they  were  when  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  He  who  would 
find  thee,  0  Lord,  let  him  go  forth  to  seek  thee  in  love,  loyalty, 
devotion,  faith,  hope,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  for  in  every  place 
where  these  are,  there  art  thou.  Blessed,  then,  are  all  they  who 
seek  thee  in  such  things.  The  things  which  a  man  would  find, 
he  should  seek  earnestly ;  and  he  must  seek  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  If,  then,  the  pilgrims  would  find  thee, 
they  must  carefully  seek  thee  ;  and  they  must  not  seek  thee  in 
the  images  and  paintings  of  churches,  but  in  the  hearts  of  holy 
men,  in  which  thou  dwellest  day  and  night.  The  mode  and  the 
way  to  find  thee  stands  within  the  power  of  man ;  for  to  remem- 
ber thee,  to  love  thee,  to  honour,  to  serve  thee  ;  to  think  of  thine 
exalted  dignity  and  on  our  own  great  wants, — this  is  the  occa- 
sion and  the  way  to  find  thee,  if  we  seek  thee.  Often  have  I 
sought  thee  on  the  cross,  and  my  bodily  eyes  have  not  been  able 

t  Te  ipsom  legibas,  amore  snbjectos  wge. 

2  Nee  ciroumferri  per  memorias  lapidutn,  sed  circuinft>rre  memoriam  ▼irtutam. 

s  Cap.  oziti.  f.  i52. 
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to  find  thee,  although  they  have  found  thine  image  there,  and  a 
representation  of  thy  death.  And  when  I  could  not  find  thee 
with  my  bodily  eyes,  I  have  sought  thee  with  the  eye  of  my  soul ; 
and,  thinking  on  thee,  my  soul  found  thee  ;  and  when  it  found 
thee,  my  heart  began  immediately  to  warm  with  the  glow  of  love, 
my  eyes  to  weep,  my  mouth  to  praise  thee.  How  little  profits  it 
the  pilgrims  to  roam  through  the  world  in  quest  of  thee,  if,  when 
they  have  come  back  from  their  pilgrimage,  they  return  again  to 
sin  and  folly.'*  Bishop  William  of  Paris,  another  distinguished 
man  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
says,  in  one  of  his  sermons  :  *'  The  true  pilgrimage  is  this, — to 
trarel,  by  penitence,  to  tbe  heavenly  Jerusalem.  This  pilgrimage 
is  more  glorious  than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  others  are 
performed  for  the  sake  of  this  ;  and,  where  this  is  wanting,  the 
others  are  useless.*'  The  same  bishop  remarks,  in  another  ser- 
mon :  *'  They  preseht  their  bodies,  not  as  a  liyiog  but  as  a  dead 
sacrifice,  who  say,  I  will  cause  myself  to  be  buried  and  remain, 
after  my  death,  in  this  or  that  order,  while  they  continue  to  live 
on  in  their  sins."  The  abbot  Bernard  of  Tiron^  said  to  the 
monks  assembled  around  his  dying,  bed  :  ''  AH  virtue,  besides 
love,  is  perishable  ;  in  this  consists  the  essence  of  all  God's 
commandments ;  by  this  alone,  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  distin- 
guished from  the  servants  of  antichrist.  By  this  alone,  vrill  men 
recognize  them  as  Christ's  disciples,  not  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  observed  superstitious  ordinances ;  these  promoted  sin  far 
more  than  edification."  He  lamented  that  he  had  been  so  long  a 
slave  to  such  outward  ordinances,  and  had  laid  such  a  yoke  upon 
others.' 

Many  bright  testimonies  of  this  Christian  spirit,  that  pointed 
away  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  we  find  in  the  works  of 
Raymund  Lull.  We  will  cite  a  few  of  them.  **  The  figure  of  the 
holy  cross,"  says  he,  **  laments  over  those  hypocrites  who  simu- 
late the  poverty  and  suffering  represented  by  it,  with  a  view  to 
appear  as  saints  to  the  people,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  follow 

1  See  vol.  vii.  p.  317. 

9  In  hoc  solo  eognoscent  bomi net,  quia  Cbristi  sitis  discipuli,  non  si  snperstitios- 
irum  obsenratores  traditionum  extiteritis,  sed  si  dilecUonem  ad  invicem  habueritis. 
Concerning  tbe  former  be  saysi  qoibas  non  parvo  tempore  ipse  sabjacueram,  qoasqne 
aliis  per  nonnulla  annomm  curricula  instanter  ferendas  imposueram.  Acta  S.  Mens. 
April,t.  ii.,f.  249. 
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as  the  soul  of  the  Christian  life.  '*  It  is  ordained  of  God  as  the 
ladder,  by  which  man  mounts  from  this  dark  place  to  the  eternal 
glory.  As  often  as  man  begins  to  pray,  while  praising  and  loving 
God,  testifying  of  his  goodness  and  acknowledging  his  own 
wretchedness,  so  often  he  begins  to  mount  upward  to  God. 
Prayer  conyerts  the  proud  man  into  an  humble  one,  the  disdainful 
man  into  a  simple  and  courteous  one.'\  "A  man  better  defends 
himself  against  temptation  with  prayer  than  with  fasting."^  ''  De- 
votion in  prayer  is  so  good  a  thing,  that  the  prayer  of  uneducated 
men  or  women,  who  pray  in  rude  language,  but  with  great  devo- 
tion, is  far  more  acceptable  than  the  prayer  of  the  great  and 
learned,  and  of  prelates,  who  pray  with  fine  words  but  without 
devotion  ;  since  they  have  their  hearts  and  their  imaginations  set 
on  other  things,  quite  at  variance  with  those  denoted  by  their 
words.'"*  He  called  that  acceptable  prayer  to  God,  which  aims 
at  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  humility,  wisdom,  love.  *'  But 
many,"  says  he,  "  pray  daily  for  the  glory  of  paradise,  and  yet  in 
their  hearts  love  the  joys  of  this  world  more  than  the  glory  they 
pray  for  ;  and  as  they  love  the  goods  of  this  world  more  than  those 
of  the  other,  they  are  not  worthy  of  attaining  to  the  celestial 
goods."^  fie  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  prayer, — prayer  in 
words  (the  oratio  sensualisj  ;  the  internal  prayer  of  the  spirit 
(^oratio  intellectualisjy  and  that  embracing  the  whole  life.  "  He 
who  is  just,  compassionate,  humble,  patient,  prays,  although  he  is 
not  consciously  thinking  of  God.  To  this  act  belong  all  works 
which  pious  men  perform.  Whatsoever  such  a  person  may  do, 
whether  he  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  buy  or  sell,  dig  or  plough,  he 
prays  to  God  and  praises  God.*'^  The  temper  which  should  be 
the  soul  of  the  Christian  life,  he  represents  as  love,  concerning 
whose  holy  fervour  he  could  testify  more  fully  than  any  other  in- 
dividual. '*  As  the  needle,"  says  he,  '*  when  touched  by  the 
magnet,  points  naturally  to  the  north,  so  must  thy  servant  turn 
thither  to  love  and  praise  God  his  Lord,  and  to  serve  him  ;  since 


1  L.  c.  f.  125. 

^  Homo  melius  se  defeudit  a  teutatione  cam  oratione  quam  cum  jejuiiio.    De  ceutuni 
nomiQibus  Dei,  c  it.,  t.  vi.,  f.  23. 
3  De  ccuieropUiione  Dei,  vol.  ii.,  1.  iii.,  Dist.  29,  c.  cc,  f.  498. 
«  L.  c.  f.  499. 
^  1..  c.  vol.  iii.,  1.  v.,  Dist.  41 ),  c.  cccxv.,  t.  x.,  f.  339. 
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from  lore  to  him  the  Lord  has  b 
and  sufferings  in  this  world  *^ 

Among  his  spirited  aphorisms 
long  here.  "  He  who  bestows  o 
him  more  than  if  he  gave  him 
God,  can  give  nothing  more,"^ 
apostle  John,  that  God  is  lore.) 
pare  what  Richard  a  Sancto  Vic 
concerning  those  who  sow  con 
godless  manner,  who  robs  you  01 
him  who  deprives  you  of  love  ] 
robs  you  of  your  garment  ?  liow 
you  of  love.  For  if  it  is  cruel  t 
perishable  goods,  it  must  be  si 
internal,  ever-abiding  goods ;  1 
truth,  whoever  deprives  a  man  < 
for  God  is  love.'^  Again,  says 
not,  lives  not."*  **  The  spirit  U 
God.  No  gold  is  worth  so  mud 
more  of  this  longing  one  has,  thi 
of  this  longing  is  death.  Have 
He  is  not  poor  who  possesses  tli 
without  it.''^  "Were  there  1 
goods  would  be  held  in  common 
almsgiving,  he  considered  as  th 
which  had  proceeded  from  sin,  v 

Although  an  enthusiastic  adm 
Lull  objected  to  an  excessive  £ 
spring  out  of  the  temper  of  love 

1  Siciit  acuB  per  natiiram  vertitnr  ad  sept 
tet,  quod  tans  eervus  se  vertat  ad  amandum 
seryiendam  ei,  qaoniam  pro  suo  amore  ?ol 
graves  paasionea.    De  contemplatioue  Dei 

>  Qui  dat  bonum  amare  suo  amico,  illi  pi 
dat  Deum,  non  potest  plus  dare.    De  centu 

8  De  emditioue  interioria  hominis,  p.  i., 

^  Qui  Don  amat,  oon  vivit.     Liber  provei 

5  Qui  plus  desidnrat,  plua  scit  de  vivere 
vives.  Non  est  pauper,  qui  desiderat.  Tri 
nominibus  Dei,  c.  xc,  Lib.  Proverbiorum,  [ 

6  Si  peccatum  non  esset,  omnia  temporal 
flgura  communi^  buni.     Prov.  moral,  c,  Ixx 
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together  the  practical  and  contemplative  life,  and  is  actire  in  pro- 
moting  the  salvation  of  others,  above  everything  else.  "  The 
body  which  has  been  too  mnch  mortified,'*  says  he,  '*  is  suited  for 
neither  the  active  nor  the  contemplative  life.  Thou  wilt  be  a 
murderer,  if  thou  destroyest  thyself  slowly,  as  much  as  if  thou 
doest  it  at  once.  Ood  does  not  bestow  earthly  blessings  on  men 
for  nothing ;  as  thou  must  eat  in  order  to  live,  so  thou  must  not 
fast  in  order  to  die.  Hypocrisy  steals  upon  those  who  impose  on 
themselves  excessive  mortification."^  ''  No  hermit  does  so  much 
good  as  a  good  preacher,  who  has  the  contemplative  life  in  him- 
self, and  shows  the  practical  in  his  preaching.  Better  is  a  life 
spent  in  instructing  others,  than  one  spent  in  fasting.**^ 

In  his  great  work  concerning  Contemplation  in  God,  Baymund 
Loll  exhibits,  in  all  the  ranks  and  professions  of  Christendom,  the 
eontrast  between  what  they  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be,3  and 
points  away  from  the  corruption  of  all,  to  Christ.  While  he  thus 
treats  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  complains  that  no  access  is  to 
be  found  to  them,  when  it  is  needed  in  reference  to  the  matters 
for  which  they  are  placed  over  others, — for  the  gates  of  the 
palaces  are  shut,  and  the  porters  threaten  those  who  would  enter 
them  ;  he  thereupon  betakes  himself  to  God  and  says,  "  Praised 
then,  be  thou,  that  the  case  is  not  so  with  thee, — for  as  often  as 


1  Proverb,  moral,  c.  Izix.,  f.  119. 

'  NuHas  erpmita  faclt  tantum  bonnm,  sieat  bonus  praedlcator,  qui  babet  vitatn  con- 
templatiTun  in  ae  ipao  et  activam  in  praedieando.  Vita  eat  melior  per  doelrinam,  quain 
per  j^aninm.    L.  c.  p.  iii.,  e.  11.  f.  UO. 

S  Aa  tbis  work  will  be  acceaaible  to  but  few  of  my  readers,  I  have  tbonght  it  migbt 
be  agreeable  to  tbem  if  I  should  quote  a  few  passages  fVom  Baymund  Lull  on  this 
point  He  speaks  earnestly  against  the  manner  in  which  princes,  abusing  their  power, 
acted  in  contradiction  to  their  high  calling,  ut  teneant  pacem  in  terra  et  ut  gentes  se- 
cure possint  ire  per  vias  et  secure  mauere  in  suis  domibus.  He  says  of  them,  quod  totum 
nundum  teneant  in  belle  et  labore.  And  he  expressed  his  surprise,  quod  tarn  paooi 
homines  teneant  in  labore  tot  gentes,  quot  sont  in  boo  mundo.  He  says  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  iitsi  se  faciant  servos  vilium  bominum.  He  speaks  of  tbeir  love  of  the 
ehase ;  he  describes  bow  they  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  that  tliis  was  tbeir  reUixa- 
tkm;  and  thua  pretending  that  by  such  pnisnits  they  avoided  sin;  sed  non  attend- 
unt  ad  malos  procuratores,  quos  relinqount  loco  sui  et  qui  sunt  populo  sicnt  lupi  vo- 
racea  et  dum  ipei  venantur  et  ^e  recreant,  lupi  comedunt  oves  sibi  commissas.  In  com- 
plaining of  the  eopidity,  the  ambition,  and  the  ignorance  of  pkffHciani  (quia  operantar 
in  inSrmis  plus  eaaualiter,  qnam  certa  scientia,  ideo  plures  homines  oceidnntur  qnam 
aanantur  a  medida),  he  recommends,  as  the  best  praetioe  of  medicine,  that  the  patient 
ahould  stndj  his  own  case,  find  out  what  ails  him,  et  raveat,  ne  utatur  rebus  con- 
trarila  et  ainat  operari  in  se  cursnm  naturae. 
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wards  find  himself  in  want  of  food  to  snpply  his  wants.  But  if 
lie  sow,  and  it  should  really  happen  that  some  of  his  seed  perishes, 
yet  the  greatest  portion  will  remain  to  him.  So  is  it  with  him 
who  is  tempted  with  the  loye  of  fame  and  fights  against  it." 
Speaking  of  the  inezhaostible  store  of  the  knowledge  of  God  yet 
in  reserve  for  man,  he  said :  ^*  The  entire  Holy  Scriptures  speak 
to  us  as  it  were  with  a  lisping  tongue,  as  a  mother  talks  to  her 
little  child ;  because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  unable  to  under- 
stand her  words."^ 

It  is  true  the  lore  of  the  wonderful  prevailed  very  generally, 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  in  order  to  be  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude, must  needs  say  a  good  deal  about  their  miracles.'^  But 
neither  were  there  wanting  those  who  combated  this  tendency ; 
and  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  onwards,  a  series 
of  testimonies  might  be  cited  on  the  true  import  and  significance 
of  the  miracle,  in  its  relation  to  the  divine  life  ;  and  against  the 
over-valuation  of  the  externally  wonderful — thoughts  which  are 
not  barely  the  property  of  a  few  enlightened  individuals  elevated 
above  their  times,  but  which  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
common  Christian  consciousness  of  these  centuries.^  The  monk 
Stephen,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  described  the  life  of  his 
master,  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
pious  and  influential  activity,  adduces  no  miracle  of  his ;  but 
asserts  that,  for  this  reason,  he  stands  not  inferior  to  that  active 
wonder-worker,  Martin  of  Tours  ;  for,  to  awaken  so  many  men 
and  women,  who  were  sunk  in  all  manner  of  vice,  by  repentance, 
to  eternal  life,  was  a  far  greater  work  than  if  he  had  awakened 
them  from  natural  death  >  The  author  of  the  life  of  the  abbot 
Bernard  of  Tiron  says,  in  his  preface  to  that  work :  *'  If  any, 
following  the  pattern  of  Jewish  unbelief,  seek  after  miracles,  and 

1  ToU  sacra  soriptura  loquitur  nobis  tanqoam  balbutiendo,  sicut.  mater  balbatieus 
oum  filiosuo  parvalo,  qui  aliter  non  potest  intelligere  verba  ejus.  Acta  bauct.  Mei.s. 
April,  t.  ill.,  f.  227,  seqq. 

S  Quod  mazime  nunc  exigitur  ab  his,  qui  sanctorum  Wtas  describere  volunt.  The 
preface  to  the  life  of  the  abbot  Stephen  of  Obaize,  which  was  composed  by  his  disciple, 
Stephen.    Bains.  Misoellan.  iv.,  p.  69. 

8  Comp.  the  passages  already  cited,  p.  30S. 

*  After  hsTing  spoken  of  the  great  numbers  of  unchaste  women  converted  by  bim, 
he  says :  Qui  ergo  de  talibus  poeniteutiae  remediu  et  praevniientis  graiiuc  douo  castas 
atque  muudissimas  Cbriato  spousas  exhibuit,  non  dubito  majoris  hoc  fuisse  virtuiis, 
qnam  si  eas  curpore  uioriuas  susciiasset,  iv.,  f.  10(J. 
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would  estimate  the  character  of  the  saints  solely  according  to  the 
number  of  these,  what  would  he  say  of  Mary,  or  of  John  the 
Baptist?  But  in  the  day  of  judgment  many  who  wrought 
miracles  will  be  rejected,  and  those  alone  attain  to  salration  who 
have  striven  after  works  of  righteousness.  We  praise  then  our 
father  Bernard,  not  for  the  reason  that  he  wrought  miracles 
(although  these  were  not  wholly  wanting), — but  we  set  him  forth 
as  one  who  meekly,  humbly,  and  from  his  heart  followed  in  the 
steps  of  our  Lord  Ghrist.'*i  "  Visible  miracles,*'  says  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Norbert,  '^  may  properly  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
simple  and  ignorant ;  but  the  patient  endurance  and  virtues  of 
the  saints  are  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  of  the  imitation  of 
those  who  would  be  soldiers  of  Christ.''^ 

From  .the  time  of  this  new  excitement  of  the  religious  life  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  want  of  preaching  in  the 
native  languages  of  the  different  countries  became  deeply  felt, 
and  the  more  complete  formation  of  these  languages  was  brought 
about  at  the  time  most  convenient  to  meet  this  want ;  as  the 
German  language  had  already  been  found  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  sacred  poetry.*  It  is  very  evident  how  fervently  the  people 
greeted  those  ecclesiastics  and  monks  who  travelled  about  as 
preachers  of  repentance ;  and  it  was  the  same  state  of  feeling, 
moreover,  that  procured  such  a  rush  of  hearers  for  those  who 
used  their  influence  with  the  people  in  combating  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  and  diffusing  heretical  principles.  The  church 
would  be  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  interests  of  self-preserva^ 
tion,  to  bestow  more  attention  on  the  management  of  the  predica- 
torial  office.  Several  writings  appeared,  which  treated  of  this 
subject.  We  may  first  mention  here  the  work  of  the  abbot 
Guibert,  of  Novigentum,  on  the  right  method  of  preaching.*  He 
declared  it  to  be  the  general  duty  of  Christians,  and  not  confined 
solely  to  bishops  and  abbots,  to  labonr  for  the  advancement  of  the 

1  Acta  Stnct.  Mens.  April,  t.  u.,  f.  223. 

3  Visibilia  miracula  simplicibus  et  idiotis  stupeoda  sttDt,  patientia  vero  etTirtates 
nanctorum  his,  qui  ad  Christi  millitiam  se  acoinjcant,  admiraodae  tnnt  et  imitandae 
MfDS.  Jun.  t  i.,  f.  824. 

S  Tola  terra  jubilat  in  Chriati  laadibus  etiam  per  cantilenas  linguae  Tolgaris,  maxime 
in  Teatonicis,  qnorum  lingua  magis  apta  ait  concinnis  canticin.  See  the  words  of 
Oerhoh  of  Beichersberg,  vol.  vii.,  p.  2(i8. 

4  Quo  ordine  sermo  fieri  debeat. 
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Christian  life  in  others,  according  to  the  proportion  of  each  man's 
knowledge  and  gifts.  "  Suppose  one  be  neither  a  bishop  nor  an 
abbot,  still  he  is  a  Christian.  If  he  would  liye  a  Christian  life, 
he  mnst  honour  the  Christian  name,  as  in  himself  so  also  in 
others.**  He  requires  of  the  preacher  that  he  should  haye  re- 
spect to  the  wants  of  the  simple  and  uneducated  as  well  as  of 
the  better- informed ;  that  he  should  endeavour  to  unite  depth 
with  lucidity  and  plainness  of  meaning.^  "Let  the  sermon,*' 
says  he,  '*  be  preceded  by  prayer ;  so  that  the  soul,  fired  with 
divine  love,  may  utter  forth  what  it  feels  of  God,  with  glowing 
words  ;  so  that  the  preacher,  as  he  bums  in  his  own  heart,  may 
enkindle  a  flame  also  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.*'  He  required, 
especially,  that  the  sermon  should  contain  ethical  matter.  "  The 
preacher  should  treat  concerning  the  motions  of  the  inner  man." 
This  was  a  thing  so  common  to  the  experience  of  all  men,  that 
such  a  sermon  could  be  obscure  to  none.  Erery  man  could  read 
in  his  own  heart,  written  as  it  were  in  a  book,  what  he  heard 
said  of  the  various  kinds  of  temptation.'  No  sermon  was  more 
useful  than  that  which  showed  men  to  themselves,  and  led  back 
those  who,  by  the  distraction  of  outward  things,  had  become 
estranged  from  themselves  to  the  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts ; 
presenting  them,  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror,  before  their  own 
eyes."'  But  as,  in  describing  a  battle  in  the  field,  he  who  took 
part  in  the  fight  will  be  able  to  give  an  entirely  different  account 
of  it  from  one  who  know«  nothing  about  it  except  from  the  report 
of  others,  so  is  it  with  the  spiritual  warfare.  He  whose  own 
conscience  bears  witness  to  that  which  he  expresses  in  words, 
will  treat  of  spiritual  conflicts  with  an  altogether  different  sort  of 
authority,  and  be  able  to  point  as  it  were  with  his  finger  to  all 
the  particulars."^ 


1  Ut  idiotis  ac  siroplieibiis  penpicuam,  quod  dicitar,  esse  qtieat 

S  Praeacrtim  com  anusqusque  intra  seipsum  quasi  in  libro  acriptnm  attendat  qoioquid 
da  diTeraia  tenUUioDibus  praedicatoria  lingua  retractat. 

S  Nulla  enim  praedicatio  aalubrior  mihi  ?idetur,  qnam  ilia,  quae  hominem  aibimet 
oatendat  et  foraa  extra  ae  aparsum  in  interiori  suo  restituat  atque  eum  coargnena 
qoodammodo  depictum  ante  faciem  suam  statuat. 

*  Tbia  tract  of  Onibert  forms  the  introduction  to  bis  work  on  the  exposition  of 
Oeneaia,  in  ten  books,  in  which  he  aims  to  show  how  everything  in  holy  Scripture  may 
be  applied  to  a  moral  end,  and  so  made  use  of  for  preaching.  He  was  induced  to  under^ 
take  this  work  by  a  prior,  who  heard  a  aermon  of  his,  and  requested  him  to  oompoie  a 
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We  OQght  especially  to  mention  here  a  work  abounding  in  good 
matter  and  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  those  times,  in 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Humbert  de  Romanis,^  general 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  endeayoured  to  set  forth  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  order  the  obligation  incumbent  on  them  of  preaching 
the  gospel ;  the  grayity  and  dignity  of  this  vocation ;  and  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  right  discharge  of  it.^  Of  all  the 
spiritual  exercises  in  which  the  monks  employed  themselres,  he 
describes  preaching  as  the  most  excellent ;  and  declares  that 
whoever  possessed  the  talent  for  it,  was  bound  to  cultivate  it 
most  assiduously .8  It  was  more  than  all  fasting  and  all  mortifi- 
cation of  ^the  body  ;  for.  all  these  bodily  exercises,  according  to 
l^Timothy  iv.,  profit  but  little;  but  preaching  effected  much  good. 
Besides,  an  indigent  preacher,  truly  zealous  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  had  more  to  suffer  than  all  those  mortifications  could 
amount  to  which  a  man  imposes  on  himself  He  cites,  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  the  remark  of  a  man  that  had  passed  over  from 
the  Cistercian  to  the  Dominican  order,  and  affirmed,  that  he 
"  had  had  more  to  suffer  in  a  few  days,  when  he  itinerated  as  a 
preacher,  than  during  the  whole  time  he  had  spent  in  his  old 
order.  Other  monks  busied  themselves  with  works  of  charity 
pertaining  to  the  body  ;  but  preaching  was  as  much  above  these 
as  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body."  He  refers  to  the  words 
of  Christ,  Luke  ix.,  60,  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go 
thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  sets  preaching 
above  prayer  ;  above  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they 
are  not  studied  as  a  help  to  preaching ;  above  the  celebration 
of  the  mass,  and  the  liturgical  acts  of  worship ;  "  for  of  the 
Latin  liturgy  the  laity  understand  nothing  ;  but  they  can 
understand  the  sermon ;  and  hence,  by  preaching,  God  is  glori- 
fied in  a  clearer  and  more  open  manner  than  by  other  acts  of 
worship."*    Furthermore,  he  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ : 

work  for  himself,  from  which  he  might  learn  how  to  work  everything  into  matter  for 
preaching  (ut  id  sibi  scriberem,  in  quo  materiam  Bumendi  cujuecunque  nermonis 
acciperet).    See  his  Traot,  De  vita  sua,  lib.  i.,  f.  477. 

1  So  named  from  his  native  town,  Romans,  in  Bnrgnndy. 

3  His  work,  De  eruditione  praedicatomm,  in  two  books,  published  in  the  twenty-fifth 
Tolnme  of  the  Bibliotheca  patrum,  Lugd. 

S  Lib.  i.,  c.  XX. 

4  In  praedicatione  intellignnt,  qnae  dicuntnr,  et  Ideo  per  praedicationem  clarius  et 
apertiuR  landahir  Deus. 
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''  Christ  celebrated  the  mass  but  once ;  heard  no  confessions  ; 
seldom  administered  the  sacraments ;    did  not  employ  himself 
much  in  the  liturgical  adoration  of  God  ;  but  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  preaching.     Indeed,  after  he  had  once  com- 
menced preaching,  he  spent  his  Avhole  life  in  that  employment, 
much  more  than  in  prayer."    He  dwells  on  the  great  effects  which 
sermons  might  produce  in  his  own  times ;  describes  how  the  mul- 
titude ran  after  them.^     He  relates  that  certain  ecclesiastics  had 
discussed  together,  before  an  eminent  archbishop,  the  question 
what  good  has  been  e£fected  by  the  multitude  of  sermons  preached 
by  the  new  order  of  morfks,  since  vice  and  crime  preyail  in  the 
world  to  as  great  a  degree  as  ever?     Upon  this  the  archbishop 
remarked,  "  As  there  is  still  so  much  vice  and  those  good  men 
hare  been  the  means  of  extirpating  so  much  by  their  preaching, 
what  would  the  case  hare  been,  if  such  preachers  had  never  ap- 
peared?"^   Humbert  examines  into  the   hindrances  by  which 
many  were  prevented  from  preaching,  with  a  view  of  depriving 
those  whom  he  would  urge  to  engage  in  it  of  all  grounds  of  ex- 
cuse.    "  Thus,  some,"  he  said,  "  were  kept  back  by  the  love  of 
contemplative  quiet ;  such  had  the  more  to  answer  for,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  they  might  have  done  by  public  activity. 
Others  were  hindered  through  dread  of  the  temptations  to  sin." 
He  meets  the  case  of  such  by  saying,  "  It  is  sometimes  better  for 
men  to  toil,  even  though  by  toiling  they  may  cover  themselves 
with  dust,  than  to  sit  always  in  perfect  tidyness  at  home.    Others 
deferred  the  work  too  long,  from  the  desire  of  attaining  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  perfection,  which  perhaps  they  would  never  reach." 
He  says  to  them :  "  The  friends  sleep,  and  meantime  the  house 
is  on  fire  ;  an  enemy  breaks  in,  and  yet  they  cannot  arouse  them- 
selves.    Others  were  deterred  by  dread  of  the  want  to  which  they 
most  expose  themselves  in  preaching  the  gospel.'*     Before  such 
be  holds  up  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  asks,  "  What  preacher,  of 
the  present  age,  would  have  to  suffer  want  to  that  degree  as  not 
to  be  able  to  find,  at  least  in  populous  cities,  the  necessary  means 
for  the  support  of  life  ?     Others  were  intimidated  by  the  per- 

1  Interdum  ista  derodo  faoit  multoB  sequi  praedicatorem,  nicut  vibum  est  in  diebua 
nostriB  frequenter.    Lib.  i.,  o.  It. 
3  Lib.  i.,  c.  ii. 
>  Pneparatio  nimia  raoroaa  ad  hoc  officinm. 
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Terseness  of  many  of  the  prelates,  who  sought  to  hinder  the 
preaching  which  it  was  mnch  more  their  duty  to  encourage  ;  as 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  had  done  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
priests  among  the  pagans.*'^  He  calls  npon  the  preacher  to  go 
about  eyerywhere ;  and  to  labour  wherever  there  was  need  of  it. 
*'  What  sort  of  preachers  are  those  who  would  always  remain  in- 
active at  home  V'^  We  may  observe  how  the  zeal  with  which  the 
heretics,  that  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  church,  laboured  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  served  to  call  forth  a  reaction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church.  He 
holds  up  the  example  of  the  former  a«  iv\>rthy  of  imitation ;  des- 
cribing their  incessant  activity  in  running  about  the  houses  and 
villages,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
souls  astray.*  But  at  the  same  time,  he  warns  against  the  false 
zeal  of  an  indiscreet  obtrusiveness,  advising  his  monks  not  to  ap- 
pear in  improper  places ;  not  to  hold  forth,  as  many  did,  at  mar- 
kets  and  fairs  ;  since  in  these  places  men  were  wholly  engrossed 
in  worldly  affairs,  and  reverence  for  the  divine  word  could  not  fail 
to  suffer  injury ;  but  to  choose  befitting  spots,  as  Paul  preached 
in  the  synagogues,  and  our  Lord  in  the  temple,  or  even  in  the 
open  fields,  where  the  attention  of  men  was  not  liable  to  be  di- 
verted by  worldly  occupations.^ 

He  furthermore  gives  many  admonitions  and  warnings  to 
preachers  with  regard  to  the  right  method  of  preaching :  *'  Though 
the  talent  for  preaching,"  he  says,  '*  is  obtained  through  the  spe- 
cial gift  of  God,  yet  the  wise  preacher  will  do  his  own  part  of 
the  work,  and  diligently  study,  in  order  that  he  may  preach  cor- 
rectly." But  he  warns  against  a  mistake  committed  by  many, 
who  were  for  making  a  display  of  their  own  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, and  as  the  people  of  Athens  required,  were  ever  on  the 
search  for  something  new  to  say.^    Thus  he  unites  in  the  same 


^  Lib.  i.  c.  x?i.  to  xxi. :  Sunt  mnlt'i  prtelati,  qui  non  solum  non  praedicant,  Bed  etiaoi 
ne  alii,  qui  boo  laudabillter  posaunt  facere,  faeiaut  probibent. 

3  Qnalea  ergo  praedicatorea  aunt,  qui  aemper  quieacere  volunt  in  domibna  Tel  in  cm- 
tris  suis.    L.  c.  c.  xxi. 

8  Haefttici  cum  perieulo  oorporis  non  eeaaant  per  domos  et  Tillaa  diacurrere,  ut  per- 
yertant  animaa.    L.  e.  e.  xxxi. 

*  1-.  CO.  xvJi. 

0  Sunt  quidam  praedicatorea,  qui  cum  atudent  ad  praedicandnm  intnrdum  applicant 
Btudium  auum  circa  aubtilia,  volentes  plectere  ee  texere  aobtilia  circa  nova,  more  Athen- 
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censure  which  the  opponent  of  his  order,  William  of  St  Amour, 
pronounces  against  the  preachers  of  the  two  mendicant  orders, 
— that  they  lacked  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  affected  to 
exhibit  themselves  as  philosophers.^  *'  But  the  good  preacher," 
said  he,  ^*  would  aim  rather  at  that  which  might  proye  useful, — 
which  might  sorre  to  promote  devotion/'  He  declaims  against 
excessive  prolixity  and  frequent  repetitions  in  sermons, — against 
those  who  were  for  displaying  their  ingenuity  in  deriving  the 
theme  of  their  discourse  from  a  text  altogether  foreign  from  the 
matter  in  hand.''  Such  tricks  would  rather  excite  derision  than 
promote  edification.^  He  speaks  against  those  who  looked  more 
to  fine  words  than  to  the  thoughts  ;  comparing  them  with  peo- 
ple who  took  more  pains  to  make  a  display  of  beautiful  dishes, 
than  of  good  food  upon  them> 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  preaching,  he  says,'^ 
"  Many  hear  the  word  of  God  with  great  delight ;  but  it  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  listening  to  a  beautiful  song.  Others  expe- 
rience a  great  effect  on  their  feelings  for  the  moment ;  but  it  is  of 
no  benefit  to  them,  because,  after  the  sermon,  they  become  im- 
mediately cold  again."  He  applies  to  them  1  Kings  xix.  11, 
"  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  whirlwind."  *'  Others,"  says  he,  **  are 
good  judges  of  preaching, — he  has  spoken  well  or  badly,  say 
they  ;  the  sermon  was  too  long,  too  short,  too  abstruse,  too  trivial, 
— but  they  never  think  of  applying  what  is  said  to  their  own 
lives." 

He  takes  particular  notice,  also,  of  the  different  ranks  and  oc- 
cupations of  men,  and  hints  at  the  kind  of  instruction  suited  to 
each.  Of  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  he  says,  that  they  sel- 
dom visited  the  churches, — which  were  mostly  frequented,  there- 


ieneiuoi  vooaotes  mI  dicenduvi  nova,  iDteidnm  eiraa  eophismafea,  lingoam  suam  volentes 
magnificare.    Lib.  i.  o.  ?i. 

1  De  perioulifl  noviMimorum  temporum,  1.  o.  p.  71 :  Qaod  veri  Apostoli  non  intandunt 
neo  innituntur  rationibus  logieia  ant  pbiloaopliicit.  Illi  ergo  praedicatorea,  qui  hojiw 
modi  ratlonibaB  iauituiitor,  non  sant  veri  Apostoli,  sed  pseudo. 

S  Tbua,  one  who  would  treat  coueerning  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paal  took  for  bis 
teit  Numbers  iii.  20. 

S  Solei  autem  acoidere  frequenter,  quud  bigaamodi  theniata  extranea  nou  poeaunt  ap- 
tari.  niai  oum  magna  et  incougroa  extorsione  sententiae  et  ideo  potius  inducunt  derisi- 
ouem  qnam  aediflcationem. 

4  Lib.  i.,  e.  vi. 

A  L.  c.  e.  xxvi. 

VOL.  VIII.  C 
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fore,  by  persons  of  the  middle  class, — and  hence,  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  them  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  improved.  As  it 
was  but  seldom  they  heard  sermons,  it  was  a  work  of  lore  for  the 
preacher,  whenever  he  could  find  them  together  and  have  access 
to  them,  to  address  them  the  word  of  exhortation,  for  they  greatly 
needed  it.^  And  he  exhorts  the  preacher  to  set  home  upon  the 
great,  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  inferiors.  "The 
poor,"  says  he,  '*come  seldom  to  church, — seldom  to  hear  preach- 
ing,— for  this  reason  they  know  little  about  things  that  minister 
to  salvation  ;  and  hence,  if  they  are  ever  found  collected  at 
church,  or  elsewhere,  they  should  be  instructed  in  that  which  it 
concerns  all  Christians  to  know."^  He  instances  the  case  where 
numbers  come  together  in  large  ships,  thus  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  preach  to  them.*  The 
sensuous  bent  of  devotion  paid  but  little  regard  to  preaching,  and 
hence  Humbert  laments  over  the  case  of  the  poor  women,  who 
knew  no  better  than  to  neglect  the  preached  word ;  busying 
themselves,  while  it  was  delivering,  either  in  repeating  their 
prayers,  in  kneeling  before  the  images,  or  in  taking  the  holy 
water.*  When  it  was  seen  that  a  pope,  like  Innocent  the  Third, 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  by  the  enormous  pressure 
of  his  affairs,  from  the  zealous  preaching  of  the  word,^  — this  fact 
would  doubtless  serve  to  beget  in  many  a  high  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  predicatorial  office  in  its  bearing  on  church  life. 
We  hear  this  pope  himself  lamenting  in  his  sermons  that,  by  the 
great  multitude  of  affairs  which  demanded  his  attention,  he  was 
prevented  from  bestowing  the  care  which  he  wished  to  expend  on 
the  composition  and  delivery  of  his  discourses.  Tet  he  was  un- 
willing to  remain  wholly  silent  on  festival  occasions,  though  he 
could  not  accomplish  what  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do.*  His 
sermons  bear  witness  to  his  earnest  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 

1  Lib.  ii.,  c  Ixxxifi.  3  L.  ii.,  c.  xxvi. 

8  L.  o.  c.  xci.  ^  L.  c.  c.  ci. 

A  Hubert  de  Romftnis  relates  tbat,  on  a  certain  high  festival,  he  delivered  before  the 
people  a  homily,  written  by  Gregory  the  Great  on  this  festival,  and  translated  into  the 
vernacular  tongue.    L.  c.  lib.  1.  c.  vi. 

<  S.  i.,  Quadrages:  Saepe  necessitaa  impedit,quod  requirit  utilitas,  qaod  ipse  nnnc 
eicperiri  compellor.  Requirit  enim  ntilitas,  ut  his  sacris  diebus  frequentius  soUto  per  ex- 
hortationes  sermonum  debeam  populos  admonere,  sed  impedit  hoc  necessitas,  quia  prae- 
ter  soli  turn  imo  plus  solito  mnltis  et  magnis  sum  oceupatns  negotiis,  at  nullum  mihi  sit 
otinm  otiosnm.    0pp.  f.  40. 
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practical  ChriBtianity,  in  opposition  to  a  certain  superstition 
which  resisted  it ;  and  of  this,  we  have  already  cited  some  ex- 
amples. He  protested  strongly,  amongst  other  things,  against  a 
superstitions  and  excessiye  image-worship,  which  he  call  a  species 
of  idolatry.^  Concerning  the  greatest  teacher  of  scientific  theo- 
logy of  his  age,  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  related  that  he  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  preach  plainly,  in  the  Italian  language,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  matters  which  would  not  contribute  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  listened  to  with  great  re- 
verence.^ 

From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  year  1272,  in 
which  he  died,  the  Franciscan  Berthold  held  the  first  rank  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  the  cities  of  Regensburg  and  Augs- 
burg. His  labours  were  extended  from  Bavaria  to  Thuringia, 
and  far  into  Switzerland.  He  was  invited  to  preach  first  in  one 
city,  and  then  in  another.  No  church  was  large  enough  to  hold 
the  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  him.  He  often  preached  in 
the  open  fields,  where  a  pulpit  had  been  erected  for  him,  with 
more  than  sixty  thousand  people  assembled  around  him.  He 
fearlessly  rebuked  the  vices  of  all  ranks  of  society,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  Many  were  conyerted  under  his  preaching,  and 
freely  confessed  their  sins  to  him.  Among  this  number  were 
women  of  very  immodest  habits  of  life,  who  immediately  aban- 
doned their  dishonest  calling,  and  were  married  by  him  to  hus- 
bands, after  he  had  collected  from  the  crowds  that  hung  upon  his 
lips  the  amount  of  alms  required  for  their  dowry.  He  was  re- 
vered as  a  prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles.' 

His  sermons,  couched  in  nervous  and  pithy  German,  breathe  a 

1  Qnid  est,  quod  qnidftoi  sab  praetextu  pietatis  et  obtentu  religionis,  ut  caetera  taceam , 
diTereas  adorant  imagines,  tanquam  liceat  manufactum  aliquid  adorare  ?  In  Dedicat, 
templi,  8.  iii.,  f.  75. 

S  Pnedicationes  suas,  qaibas  placeret  Deo,  prodesset  popalo,  sic  formabat,  ut  non 
•sMt  in  curiosis  humanae  sapientiae  verbis,  sed  in  spirita  et  virtute  sermonis,  qui  evitatis, 
quae  euriositati  potins  quam  uUIitati  deserviunt,  in  illo  suo  vulgar!  natalis  soli  propone- 
bat  et  prosequebatur  utilia  populo,  subtil itates  qnaestionum  scholasticae  disputationi  re- 
linqnens.    See  tbe  already  cited  life,  c  viii.,  S  48.    Mens.  Mart.  t.  i.,f.  674. 

S  See  tbe  accounts  in  Wadding's  Annalen  des  Franeiskanerordens,  t.  ir.,  at  the  year 
1272;  aud  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Swiss  Johann  von  Wiotherthur.  The  latter  writes  con* 
cerning  him,  under  the  jear  1840 :  Hie  ab  hominibus  adhue  praesenti  tempore  eztanti- 
bus.  qui  saepi  suis  sennonibas  interfuerant,  mibi  et  allis  boo  narrantibus,  asseritur, 
habuitse  spiritam  propbetiae,  nam  mulu  et  diversa  praedizerat,  quae  noetris  sant  tem- 
poribtts  adimpleta.    This  chronicler  sUtes  that  Berthold,  who  preached  in  several  other 
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genuine  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  which,  although  still 
cramped  and  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  church  doc- 
trine, yet  stood  forth  in  zealous  opposition  to  all  the  superstition 
and  outside  Christianity  which  merely  served  as  a  prop  to  sin, 
foretokening  the  great  reformatory  tendency  which  was  des- 
tined to  proceed  forth  at  a  future  day  from  German  roonas- 
ticism.^  We  will  here  cite  a  few  of  his  sayings,  in  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  worth  of  virtue,  he  says :  "  While 
God  Almighty  created  all  things  for  our  use,  yet  there  is  one 
which,  in  value  and  profit,  far  exceeds  all  the  rest.  And  there- 
fore you  should  use  all  diligence  to  make  sure  of  this ;  for  he  who 
is  without  it,  never  beholds  God  and  his  holy  angels,  in  their 
joys  and  in  their  glory.  And  that  you  may  love  it  as  long  as 
you  live,  I  will  name  it  to  you :  it  is  called  Virtue.  For  the  Al- 
mighty God  is  all  virtue  ;  and  he  created  men  and  angels  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  we  might  become  partakers  of  his  joys 
and  of  his  glory.  By  this  virtue,  God  created  angels  and  men  ; 
and  as  he  himself  can  be  nothing  other  than  absolute  virtue  and 
pure  virtue,  so  it  is  his  will  that  angels  and  men  should  also 
be  virtuous.  But  then,"  says  he,  "  virtue  is  something  other 
than  what  the  world  commonly  calls  by  that  name,  applying  it  to 
him  who  can  gracefully  convey  a  message,  carry  a  dish,  or  pre- 
sent a  cup  ;  and  hold  or  dispose  of  his  hands  in  a  well-bred 
fashion.  Behold  !  such  virtue  is  a  mockery  in  God's  sight.  For 
even  a  dog  may  be  taught  to  hold  up  his  fore-paws,  and  to  demean 
himself  with  a  becoming  grace."^  *'  Had  not  our  Lady  been 
virtuous,"  says  he,  soon  afterwards,"  '*  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not 
have  come  upon  her.  Could  I  but  be  certain  in  this  earthly 
state,  that  I  should  never  lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  would, 
rather  be  a  virtuous  man  upon  earth,  than  a  saint  in  heaven  ; 

8wi88  cities,  coDstantly  declined  oomplyiog  with  the  requests  of  the  citizens  of  Winther- 
tbnr,  that  be  would  also  come  to  them,  because  they  refused  to  do  away  an  impost  which 
was  oppressive  to  the  poor.  Vid.  Joannis  Vitodarani  ChroDicou,  f.  vi.,  et  seqq.,  in  the 
Thesaurus  historiae  Uelveticae.    Tigori,  1735. 

I  Professor  F.  K.  Orieshaber  of  Rastadt  has  this  year  published  German  sermons  of 
an  unknown  pi  rson  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  which  in  language  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Berthold's,  but  in  which  the  moral  element  is  still  more  pre- 
dominant. They  are  marked  by  a  gentle  and  earnest  spirit  of  sincerity,  but  want  the 
depth  of  Berthold. 

3  In  the  (dition  of  Kling,  p.  108,  etc. 
P.  IS8. 
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for  then  I  would  beeome  progressiyely  holier  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  year  to  year."  He  warns  his  hearers  against  supposing 
that  a  man,  by  possessing  this  or  that  particular  yirtue,  though 
he  may  be  destitute  of  the  other  principal  ones,  and  live  in  the 
practice  of  great  sins,  is  still  sure  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"  True,  one  man  may  possess  this,  and  another  that  virtue,  in  a 
higher  degree  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  all  these  virtues  must  be 
together ;  for  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  if  he  has 
not  possessed,  and  does  not  still  possess,  all  these  virtues.  Flat- 
ter not  yourselves  on  possessing  one  virtue,  or  two,  or  three,  or 
many.  Hast  thou  but  a  single  vice,  which  is  called  a  capital  sin, 
that  settles  the  question  for  thee  (so  wird  deiner  nimmer  Bath)."^ 
He  gives  prominence  to  purity  of  heart,  as  the  main  thing  on 
which  everything  depends.  *'He  who  looks  npon  a  woman," 
says  he,^  "  and  thinks  he  would  gladly  commit  sin  with  her,  has, 
in  God's  sight,  already  done  the  deed."  Here,  as  frequently  in 
his  sermons,  he  interrupts  himself  with  the  exclamation :  '*  What ! 
brother  Berthold  !  how  many  would  then  be  lost  ?*'  To  which  he 
replies  :  '*  Well,  suppose  thou  shouldst  find,  in  thy  cellar,  a  man 
that  has  broken  open  thy  chest ;  though  as  yet  he  has  purloined 
nothing  Arom  it ;  what  wouldst  thou  take  him  to  be  ?  Surely, 
thou  wouldst  take  him  to  be  a  thief,  and  send  him  to  the  gallows. 
Just  so  God  holds  thee  to  be  an  actual  adulterer ;  for  that  thou 
art  not  so,  is  no  fault  of  thine.  Thou  art  far  more,  on  thy  part, 
God's  thief.*'^  He  ever  sets  forth  love  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  temper.  Love  (die  Minne)  is  one  of  the  most 
exalted  virtues  the  world  ever  won.  And  hence  the  Almighty 
God  so  dearly  prizes  love,  that  he  has  made  it  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  ^he  noble  food  with  which 
Almighty  God  will  feed  us.  And  therefore  should  we,  on  the 
earth,  possess  the  true  love,  that  we  may  ever  be  fed  with  it  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  there  is  love  beyond  love."^  Having 
spoken  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  as  consisting  in  supreme  love 
to  God,  and  in  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  he  says  of  him 
who  fulfils  this  law  :  "  I  will  venture  a  great  word — he  has  every- 
thing that  God  himself  has.^  True  love  to  God  consists  in  this, 
that  thou  avoidest  all  mortal  sins,  through  the  regard  thou  hast 

1  p.  140.  2  P.  93.  5  P.  94,  P.  247.  5  P.  4. 
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to  God,  therefore  sincerely,  as  if  there  were  neither  hell  nor  devil ; 
and  not  so  mnch  through  the  fear  of  hell,  as  through  the  lore  thou 
hast  to  God."i  "  Love  is  like  fire,"*  says  he ;  "  whatever  is  placed 
in  the  fire,  becomes  fire.  So  is  it  with  love.  All  that  can  befall 
a  man  who  possesses  true  love  is  itself  converted  into  a  love. 
Has  he  to  encounter  great  toils  ?  It  becomes  a  pleasure  of  love 
to  him.  Has  he  great  poverty  1  It  is  the  same.*  It  seems  to 
many  people  as  if  they  loved  God,  while  yet  they  love  him  not  in 
the  way  he  has  bidden.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  love  God  with 
something  else, — with  a  paternoster,  an  alms,  with  a  visit  to  a 
church,  or  with  a  bow  towards  the  altar,  or  to  a  picture.  Others, 
who  can  discourse  largely  of  Christ's  8u£ferings,  of  God's  love  and 
mercy,  are  wanting  in  true  love.^  Learn  not  even  to  be  an  enemy 
to  thine  enemies  ;  for  it  is  an  eminent  sign  that  one  is  a  child  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  and  a  pupil  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  has  learned  of  him  to  love  his 
enemies,  and  to  carry  a  gentle  heart  towards  them  that  have  done 
him  ill,  and  to  be  peaceful  with  them  ^hat  hate  peace.  What 
joy  has  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  heart  where  he  finds  such  con- 
stant quiet  within  !  Such  sweetness,  however,  is  now  rare  on  the 
earth ;  for  such  meekness  we  find  not  in  all  the  world  ;  seldom 
even  with  the  clergy."  In  pointing  out  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  humility,  he  says  :  **  We  may  be  humble  in  apparel, 
in  behaviour,  in  gestures,  in  words ;  all  this,  without  possessing 
humility  of  heart ;  as  the  case  is  with  dissemblers.  But  the  in- 
ternal humility  of  the  heart  cannot  remain  concealed.  It  shows 
itself  outwardly  in  everything ;  since  it  cannot  appear  otherwise 
than  it  is.  Where  it  does  not  appear,  there  it  does  not  exist  in 
strength."  True  humility, ,  he  said,  might  be  known  by  this, 
that  they  who  possess  it  are  willing  to  hear  the  same  judgment 
passed  upon  them  which  they  pass  upon  themselves.  They  are 
willing  to  be  considered  as  nothing ;  to  be  thought  sinners ;  and 
whatsoever  good  may  be  in  them,  to  have  God  praised  for  it, 
from  whom  it  has  all  proceeded.  "  It  is  better,"  says-he,^  *'  to 
devour  half  an  ox  on  Good  Friday,  than  to  bemray  a  soul  by 
falsehood."*^ 

The  deep-felt  religious  need,  in  connection  with  the  complete 

1  p.  178.  2  p.  156.  8  p.  149.  *  P.106.  5  P.89. 

6  [Ii  is  impossible  to  give  these  sayings  the. quaint  simplicity  in  which  they  uppetr 
in  the  old  German.—TR.] 
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formation  of  the  vernacular  tongues,  had  for  its  result  that,  in 
Germany,  and  in  South  France,  in  the  Frorenyal  language, 
yarioos  attempts  were  made  to  translate  the  Bible.  The  effect 
which,  in  all  times,  has  accompanied  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  people,  w|is  obserred  also  in  the  present  case  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  might  hare  been  done  for  the 
religions  awakening  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,  if  such 
efforts,  growing  out  of  the  national  life  and  the  religious  need, 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  church  authorities.  The  word 
of  God  was  received  with  great  eagerness  by  the  laity  ;  and  from 
it  proceeded  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Although 
the  spread  of  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
was  certainly  not  opposed  as  yet  by  any  law  ;  yet  the  whole 
church  spirit  and  the  existing  relations  between  priests  and  laity 
could  not  possibly  be  inclined  to  favour  the  more  general  circula- 
tion of  such  versions.  By  the  universal  use  of  the  Bible  the  reli- 
gions consciousness  of  the  laity  would  have  been  withdrawn  from 
its  dependence  on  the  tutelage  of  the  church  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  way  would  necessarily  be  prepared  thereby  for  a 
new  evolution.  A  struggle  could  not  fail  to  arise,  therefore, 
between  the  church  system  and  the  universal  reading  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  even  though  the  persons  of  highest  station  in  the 
government  of  the  church  by  no  means  entertained  at  first  any 
intention  of  limiting  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  ; 
yet  they  would  be  actually  driven  to  this  course  by  the  interest 
and  logical  coherence  of  the  system  which  they  wished  to  main- 
tain. In  addition  to  this,  it  was  especially  by  means  of  the  sects 
who  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  church  system,  that 
the  Bible  was  once  more  spread  among  the  laity,  whence,  with  the 
diligent  reading  of  it,  was  connected  from  the  first,  a  tendency 
unfavourable  to  the  hierarchy.  It  is  remarkable  that  pope  Inno- 
cent the  Third  was  originally  inclined  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  till,  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  the  church  theocracy,  of  which  he  was  the 
representative,  he  was  led,  by  the  consequences  growing  out  of 
that  tendency,  to  contend  against  it. 

By  Waldenses,  who  came  iVom  Montpellier,i  translations  of  the 

^  liee  CHCsarius  of  Heisierbacb,  Distinct,  v.  c.  xx  f.  138. 
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Psalter,  of  Job,  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  of  seyeral  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  ProTengal  language,  were  spread  in  the 
diocese  of  Metz,  and  they  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  read  by 
men  and  women.  The  light  of  a  religions  knowledge,  to  which 
their  ignorant  clergy  would  hare  been  unable  to  lead  them,  here 
rose  upon  them.  Societies  were  formed,  of  men  and  women,  who 
read  the  Bible  to  one  another,  and  were  edified  thereby ;  but,  as 
was  reported  to  pope  Innocent  the  Third,^  a  certain  spiritual 
pride  infected  the  members  of  these  associations,  insomuch  that 
they  belieyed  themselTes  to  be  the  only  true  Christians,  and  felt 
inclined  to  despise  all  who  took  no  part  in  their  assemblies.  It 
IS,  howcTer,  quite  possible,  also,  that  this  charge  was  brought 
against  them  by  their  adversaries,  simply  because  they  main- 
tained, as  they  might  rightly  do,  that  they  had  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  Christianity  than  others ;  and,  by  their 
manner  of  life,  ordered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  multitude.  The  priests  and  parish 
clei^ys  it  is  true,  could  as  yet  detect  nothing  that  savoured  of 
heresy  in  these  people  ;  but  still  they  could  not  be  pleased  with 
their  effort  to  make  themselves  independent  of  them  ;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  these  private  meetings.  The  mem- 
bers of  them  then  met  the  priests  with  arguments  from  the  Bible, 
to  show  they  needed  not  allow  themselves  to  be  forbidden  these 
private  means  of  edification.  And  several  of  them  assured  the 
ignorant  clergy  that,  in  their  books,  they  had  what  was  better 
than  anything  they  could  give  them.  The  bishop  of  Metz  drew 
up  a  report  of  these  movements,  within  his  community,  for  the 
pope ;  but  the  latter  was  far  from  wishing  to  suppress  the  whole 
thing,  at  once,  by  violent  measures.  He  had  undoubtedly 
learned,  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,^  how  easily  such 
efforts,  capable,  without  doubt,  of  being  made  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  church  life,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  general 
church  guidance,  of  proving  eminently  beneficial,  might,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  despotism  which  would  check  every  freer  movement 
of  the  religious  spirit,  be  pushed  to  an  heretical  opposition.  This 
pope  was  well  aware,  too,  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  better 

1  Lib.  ii.,  ep.  141:  Qui  eiiam  aKpernantar  eoniro  conBortium,  qui  se  similibas  non 
immisoent,  ei  a  se  reputaut  alienoa  qui  aares  et  animoa  talibua  non  apponunt. 
'  See  further  on. 
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suited,  than  anything  else,  to  beget  and  foster  a  spiritual  bent  of 
piety ;  he  recognised  the  Bible  as  furnishing  the  best  means  of 
nourishment  for  the  soul,  and  the  surest  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  soul ;  only  he  supposed  that  but  few  could  elerate 
themselves  to  this  lofty  stage ;  that  the  majority  must  content  them  - 
selves  with  that  union  to  Christ  which  came  through  the  medium  of 
sensible  things:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  holy  eucharist,  a 
medium  instituted,  indeed,  by  Christ  himself  for  the  use  of  all.^ 
He  might,  therefore,  be  rather  surprised  and  rejoiced  than  other- 
wise to  learn  that  the  Bible  had,  in  spite  of  his  doubts,  found  its 
way  among  the  laity  ;  and  that  they  derived  from  it  nourishment 
for  their  piety ;  provided  nothing  was  connected  therewith  which 
appeared  to  him  fanatical  or  calculated  to  disturb  the  order  of  the 
church.  He  therefore  issued  to  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  at  Metz,  a  letter  to  the  following  import.'  '*  While  it 
is  the  duty  of  prelates  to  keep  a  careful  watch  that  the  heretics 
may  not  succeed  in  laying  waste  the  Lord's  heritage,  they  should 
also  be  extremely  cautious  how  they  attempt  to  gather  up  the 
tares  before  the  time  of  the  harvest,  lest,  perchance,  the  good 
fruit  may  be  plucked  away  also.  While  no  tolerance  should  be 
shown  to  heresy,  it  was  important,  also,  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  a  pious  simplicity,  lest  the  simple  might  be  converted 
into  heretics."*  He  called  upon  them  to  admonish  these  people, 
and  persuade  them  with  arguments,  that  they  should  abstain 
from  everything  that  deserved  censure,  and  not  intrude  into 
matters  foreign  from  their  calling.     And  he  required,  also,  before 

I  We  gftthw  this  from  the  words  of  Innocent,  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis  work,  De 
mjsteiiis  missae,  c.  xIIt,  t.  i.,  f.  895.  After  having  mentionnd  the  words  at  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  he  says :  Non  enim  solam  scripturnnim  oommemorationem  ad  hoc 
sufllcere  jadicabat,  qui  letharglcom  venerat  aegrotum  sanare.  Quota  namqne  pars  uosiri 
etifiki  illnd,  qnod  in  evangelio  optimis  nngnentis  fragrat.  antidotnm.  verbum  quod  enit 
in  principle  apnd  Deum,  per  quern  omnia  facu  sunt  qaodqne  caro  factum  est  habiuvit 
in  nobis?  Nam  illnd  qnidem  raminare,  medela  salubris  est,  super  roel  et  farnm,  dolcis 
fliaeibns  animae  dUigentis.  8ed  tamen  cibu*  vcUde  paucorum  est  et  soli  us  mentis 
pabnluB ;  quo  tunc  anima  plenissime  satiabiior,  cum  verbum  ipsnm  in  aetema  felicitate 
gustabit.  On  the  other  hand,  concerning  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  he  says : 
Qnibus  lethargicam  mentem  aegroti  Tenovata  qnotidie  suae  salutis  commemoratione 
pereelleret  et  edentnlam,  id  est  sine  dentibns  plebem,  quae  verbum  antiquum  et  aeter* 
nnm  prindpium  quasi  solidura  eibum  ruminare  non  poterat,  boo  dulcissimo  confecto 
liqiiamine  in  panis  et  vini  sacramento  consuefaceret  sorbillare. 

9  Ub.iL,ep.  142. 

S  Ne  in  haereticos  de  simplicibus  com  mutentur. 
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lie  proceeded  to  any  further  decision  on  the  matter,  a  more  exact 
report  from  •them,  based  on  careful  inquiry,  as  to  the  qnestions, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  translation  referred  to ;  by  what 
motives  he  was  led  to  prepare  it ;  what  was  the  character  of 
the  faith  of  those  who  used  this  translation ;  what  had  led  them 
to  set  up  themselves  as  teachers.  The  pope,  by  his  own  conduct, 
set  an  example  to  those  who  were  placed  over  the  communities, 
teaching  them  how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  such  people ;  how 
they  ought  to  place  themselves  in  their  point  of  view,  and  use 
passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  their  eyes  to  what  was  censurable  in  their  conduct,  and 
of  leading  them  away  from  it.^  A  letter,  which  he  himself 
wrote  to  these  people,  was  to  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  clergy ."^ 
After  having  explained  to  them,  in  detail,  what  had  been  re- 
ported of  them,  he  declared  :  **  Although  the  desire  of  learning 
how  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  using  them  for 
mutual  edification,  was  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  rather  de- 
served commendation ;  yet  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  approved  of^ 
that  they  should  hold  their  meetings  in  private  ;  that  they  should 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  preaching ;  ridicule  the  simpli- 
city of  the  priests,  and  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  would  take 
no  part  in  their  meetings  ;  for  that  God,  who  is  the  true  light, 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  so  ab- 
hors the  works  of  darkness,  that  he  gave  express  command  to 
the  apostles,  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  world  :  '  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light; 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,' 
Matt.  X.  27,  whereby  he  manifestly  gives  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached,  not  in  secret  conventicles,  as 
it  is  by  the  heretics,  but  after  the  Catholic  manner,  publicly  in  the 
churches.'*  He  then,  seemingly  without  design,  as  though  he  had 
no  particular  reference  to  them,  proceeded  to  say,  "  that  a  spe- 
cial preparatory  training  was  requisite  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  deep  things  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  this  reason,  a  parti- 
cular order  had  been  instituted  in  the  church  ;  and  since  this  had 
been  done,  it  was  not  for  every  one,  indiscriminately,  to  arrogate 

1  As  be  binibelf  t>ays:  Kevooandi  et  coDTiuccudi  secundum  scriptuiHs  buper  bis,  quae 
roprebeiisibilia  denotaviinu!!. 
'^  Ep.  Ul. 
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to  himself  the  office  of  teacher,  but  it  depended  on  the  fact,  whe- 
ther a  man  was  entrosted  with  it  by  the  Lord.  Should  it  be 
affirmed,  however,  by  any  one,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to 
undertake  such  a  calling  in  some  invisible  way,  and  that  such  an 
immediate  divine  call  was  superior  to  any  human  call,  to  this  per- 
son it  should  be  replied :  '  As  this  is  a  hidden  thing,  it  is  not 
sufficient  barely  to  affirm  it,  which  indeed  any  false  teacher  might 
do  concerning  himself,  but  he  must  prove  it,  either  by  a  miracle, 
or  by  some  express  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture.'  No  doubt," 
he  says  again,  '*  knowledge  is  preeminently  necessary  for  priests, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  rightly  to  discharge  the  office 
of  teachers ;  yet  the  more  learned  ought  not  to  undervalue  the 
less  highly  educated  priests,  but  always  honour  in  them  the 
priestly  vocation/'  He  warned  them,  moreover,  against  the  Pha- 
risaical pride  Vhich  they  would  inevitably  betray,  if  they  looked 
up<ln  themselves  as  alone  correct,  and  despised  all  who  did  not 
join  their  party.  Finally,  he  threatened  them  with  the  severity 
of  the  church,  if  they  would  not  listen  to  his  paternal  admonitions. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  had  already  led  these  truth- 
seeking  laymen  to  the  knowledge  of  many  errors  in  the  church 
doctrines.  They  continued  to  hold  their  meetings,  in  spite  of  the 
episcopal  prohibition  ;  they  refused  to  give  up  their  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  they  declared  they  would  not  obey  the  pope  him- 
self, if  he  should  undertake  to  suppress  it.  Already  several 
among  them  avowed,  more  or  less  openly,  that  it  was  right  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  When  this  was  reported  to  the  pope, 
by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  he  believed  it  to  be  now  necessary  for  him 
to  act  with  more  severity.  Still,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to 
proceed  at  once  to  extreme  measures,  but  preferred,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  more  exact  information  of  the  case,  and  to  try 
milder  remedies.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  place  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  bishop,  he  commissioned  the  abbot  of  Cis- 
tercium  and  three  other  abbots,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop, 
to  investigate  the  affia.ir,  and  to  examine  those  people  who  were 
to  be  brought  up  for  trial ;  a  report  of  all  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  and  laid  before  the  pope.^  As  the  result  of  this  examination, 
it  was  found  that  those  separatists  professed  doctrines  wliich, 

1  Lib.  ji.,cp.236. 
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considered  from  the  pofiition  of  the  church-Bystem,  coald  not  ap- 
pear otherwise  than  as  heresies.  A  connection  was  fonnd  to 
exist  between  them  and  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had  long 
before  incurred  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  chnrch.  Their 
assemblies  were  broken  np,  and  their  Bibles  committed  to  the 
flames.  Thus  the  contest  for  the  dominant  chnrch-system,  with 
the  sects  that  fonght  against  it,  led  to  the  forcible  suppression  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  among  the  laity  ;  althongh  no  snch  re- 
sult was  intended  at  the  beginning.  A  synod  at  Toulouse,  in 
the  year  1229,  issued  a  prohibition  of  this  sort,  directed  against 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  spoken  language,  and  the 
reading  of  any  such  translation  by  laymen.^ 

Although  religious  feeling  predominated  beyond  any  other 
spiritual  power  in  these  times,  and  the  supernaturalistic  element 
had  difiused  itself  through  the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere,  yet 
eren  in  this  period  of  a  predominating  religious  tendency,*the 
reactions,  which  hare  their  ground  in  the  essence  of  the  natural 
man,  and  are  directed  against  the  principle  of  faith  and  the 
recognition  of  the  supernatural  generally,  could  not  be  wholly 
wanting.  Eren  in  this  period,  we  observe  many  indications  of 
this  reaction  that  runs  through  the  entire  history  of  humanity ; 
partly  in  a  distinctly  avowed  infidelity,  and  partly  in  transitory 
agitations  coming  up  in  the  form  of  temptations,  and  oTercome 
by  the  power  of  a  triumphant  faith.  This  reaction  proceeded 
from  different  points ;  sometimes  it  was  from  that  tendency  of 
rude  sensuousness  which,  elsewhere  restrained  by  the  superior 
might  of  the  religions  principle,  is  wont,  when  it  intermingles  with 
the  religious  feeling  itself,  to  beget  superstition ;  and  then,  re- 
belling against  this,  its  antagonist  force,  leads  to  the  infidelity 
of  brutal  natures ;  at  others,  it  was  the  worldly  culture  which 
began  to  flourish  from  the  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
particularly  the  speculative  bent  which  set  itself  in  hostility 
against  the  faith.  Added  to  this,  were  those  influences  from 
without,  which  tended  to  call  forth  or  to  promote  such  reactions 
—the  influence  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  from  Spain ;  and  of 

1  0.  xiv. :  Profaibemus,  ne  libroB  veterittestameoti  aufc  noYi  U'ioi  penniUaotar  habere, 
nisi  forte  pe«lterioni  vel  brevioriura  pro  divinis  officiis  aut  boras  beatae  Mariae  aliquis 
ex  devotione  habere  TeliU  Sed  ne  praemissos  libros  habeani  is  vulgari  translatos, 
artissime  infaibemus. 
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intercourse  with  the  Jews,  now  widely  dispersed  among  the 
Christian  nations.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  king 
John  Sanst^rre  of  England,  are  to  be  considered  in  this  regard, 
not  merely  as  solitary  appearances,  but  as  the  signs  of  snch  ten- 
dencies that  presented  a  hostile  aspect  to  the  religious  principle 
of  the  times ;  tendencies  which  recur  also  under  other  forms. 
Thus  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  certain  count 
John  of  Soissons,  who  attacked,  with  rude  insolence,  the  power 
of  the  clergy ;  favoured  Jews  and  heretics ;  borrowed  weapons 
firom  the  Jews  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  he  joined  with  them  in  ridiculing;  and  yet,  whether  it 
resulted  from  hypocrisy  and  a  respect  for  outward  considerations, 
or  from  the  momentary  influence  of  that  religious  feeling  which 
was  so  exceedingly  dominant  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attended 
church  and  took  part  in  the  acts  of  worship.  ''  On  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  festiyals,"  says  the  abbot  Ouibert  of  Nogent 
sous  Coney,  '*  he  made  his  appearance  at  church  with  such  hu- 
mility, that  one  could  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  an  unbelieyer. 
And  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  ererything  that  was 
preached  concerning  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  a  mere 
farce.*'^  The  abbot  Guibert,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from 
this  indiridual,  expresses  no  surprise  that  a  man  who  called  him- 
self a  Christian  ;  and  who  sometimes,  though  in  a  mean  and 
stealthy  iPay,  yisited  the  churches  ;  sometimes  manifested  re- 
spect to  the  altars  and  priests  ;  participated  in  the  communion 
of  the  faithful  and  in  confession  ;  adored  the  crucifix,  and  some- 
times e?en  brought  himself  to  give  an  alms; — that  such  a  person 
should  utter  blasphemies  which  the  yery  Jews  themselyes  dared 
not  openly  express.  A  Jewess,  with  whom  the  abbot  Guibert 
once  spoke  concerning  him,  called  it  pure  insanity,  that  he  should 
first  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of  the  Sayiour,  and  then 
go  away  and  blaspheme  him.'  This  abbot  composed  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  deity,  in  answer 
to  objections  borrowed  from  the  Jews  and  circulated  abroad  by 
the  aboye-mentioned  count. — The  pious  bishop  Moritz  of  Paris, 
well  known  as  a  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  of  orphans,  desired 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1196,  to  testify  his  faith  in  a 

1  De  Tita  raa,Hb.  lii.,  e.  zt. 

S  Tncut.  &t  fneaniiitione  eontni  Jadaeos,  e.  i. 
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future  resurrection,  and  by  his  example,  to  confirm  in  their  faith 
many  educated  persons,  of  whom  he  had  been  told  that  they 
doubted  concerning  this  doctrine.^  For  this  reason  he  left  it  in 
charge  to  his  friends,  that  when  his  body  was  exposed  to  the 
public  view,  a  card  should  be  laid  on  his  breast,  containing  the 
words :  **  I  believe  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth ;  and  that  on  the 
last  day  I  shall  arise,  and,  in  my  body,  behold  my  Saviour.  This 
testimony  of  my  hope  has  been  laid  upon  my  breast/'^  This  was 
designed  for  the  learned,  who  should  meet  together  on  the  day  of 
his  burial.  Among  the  internal  conflicts  of  the  faithful,  mention 
is  also  made  of  conflicts  with  the  scepticism  of  the  understanding. 
We  have  already  cited  several  examples  of  this  kind,  in  the 
history  of  monasticism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  young  man  of  a  quick  and  active  mind,  named  Bainer, 
who  had  entered  the  Dominican  order,  while  diligently  busying 
himself,  in  his  monastery  at  Bruges,  in  the  study  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  comparing  the  arguments  which  might  be  alleged 
for  and  against  Christianity,  was  assailed  by  a  host  of  doubts. 
He  conversed  with  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
they  could  say,  at  the  position  which  they  occupied ;  and  his 
doubts  grew  stronger  than  ever.  His  superiors,  on  observing 
this,  kept  him  from  frequenting  the  society  in  which  he  found 
nourishment  for  his  doubts.  But  the  forbidden  intercourse  only 
became  so  much  the  more  attractive ;  the  fire  which  liis  friends 
sought  to  smother  burst  forth  with  more  violence  ;^  and,  at 
midnight,  he  fled  from  the  monastery.^  He  afterwards  van- 
quished his  doubts,  and  became  still  firmer  in  his  faith  than 
ever.     That  sincerely  pious  monarch,  Louis  the  Ninth,  was  no 


1  Quia  resurrectionem  corporaxDi  de  qua  multos  peritos  tempore  suo  haesitantes  au- 
dierat,  firmissime  credebat,  cnpiens  illoa  ab  incredulitate  sua  etiam  moriena  revoeare.^ 
Rigord.  degestia  Pbilippi,  at  tbis  year,  p.  40. 

2  Credo,  quod  redemptor  meus  vivit  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra  resurrecturua  aam 
et  in  came  meaWidebo  salTatorem  meum,  qnem  Tianrua  eum  ego  et  non  aliua  et  ocoli  mei 
conapecturi  sunt.    Repoaita  eat  baec  apei  inea  in  ainu  meo. 

S  The  Dominican  and  auffragan  biahop  of  Cambray,  Thomaa  de  Cantiprat,  who  relatea 
thia  in  hia  Bonum  uniTeraale,  or  hia  book  De  apibua,  1.  ii., c.  z.,  aaya  in  thia  connection : 
quoniam  arctatua  ignia  aerior  conaurgit. 

i  According  to  the  report  of  Tbomaa  Cantiprat,  be  waa  quieted  by  a  Tiaion  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  and  induced  to  return  back  to  hia  monastery.  Some  occurrence  of  a  paycho- 
logical  natare  may,  perhapa,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  thia  atoiy,  bat  what  it  waa  it  ia  impoa- 
aible  to  make  out  from  the  iaolated  facia  reported  to  us. 
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stranger  to  such  assaolts  of  temptation.      He  exhorted  alP  to 
straggle  against  them  betimes ;  to  attain  to  steadfastness  of  faith, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  against  the  final  hour,  when  Satan  tries 
his  best  to  entangle  men  in  scepticism.     '*  We  should  not  rest 
satisfied,"  said  he,  '*  until  we  can  say  to  the  deril,  Away,  thou 
enemy  of  human  nature,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  deprive  me  of 
my  settled  faith ;  rather  would  I  consent  to  part  with  every  limb 
of  my  body,  than  to  renounce  this  faith,  in  which  I  intend  to  lire 
and  to  die.     He  who  does  this,"  he  adds,  *'  will  foil  the  enemy  at 
his  own  weapons."^    It  was  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  pious 
monarch, — an  opinion  which  he  shared  also  with  the  men  of  these 
times,  rich  in  Christian  experience  with  regard  to  all  tempting 
thoughts, — that  no  admission  should  be  allowed  to  such  thoughts, 
when  they  arose  inroluntarily  ;  but  the  soul   should  surrender 
itself  more  entirely  to  the  faith,  and,  in  the  assurance  of  this, 
despise  them.     To  confirm  this  adyice,  the  king  quoted  a  saying 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
theologians  of  this  period,  bishop  William  of  Paris  (or  of  Au- 
Tergne.)    A  respectable  teacher  of  theology  once  came  to* him 
in  quest  of  spiritual  counsel.      But  before  he  could  state  his 
case,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping.     The  bishop  then 
bespoke  him  in  words  of  comfort,  and  said :  '*  Despair  not ;  for 
no  man  can  be  so  gpreat  a  sinner  as  to  exceed  God's  ability  to 
forgive  him  his  sins.*'     Whereupon,  the  man  laid  open  his  doubts 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  which  he  considered  a 
temptation  of  Satan.     The  bishop  asked  him  whether  he  found 
pleasure  in  these  doubts  ?     And  when  the  man  who  was  troubled 
with  them  assured  him  that  his  faith  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
one  limb  after  another  to  be  severed  from  his  living  body  than  to 
deny  the  least  article  in  it, — ^the  bishop  proposed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing question :  **  Suppose  our  king  to  be  at  war  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  that  he  had  intrusted  to  each  of  us.  two  the  de- 
fence of  a  citadel ;  to  you,  one  situated  on  the  frontier,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  danger ;  to  me,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
country, — to  which  of  us  would  he  feel  the  most  thankful  ?"   And 
the  theologian,  being  obliged  to  reply,  '*  To  the  former,"  the 

1  Se«  Joiniille,  1.  e.,  p.  177. 

9  Qai  ainsi  1e  fait,  il  vainqt  renoemy  du  baton,  dontrennemy  le  vonloit  oeoire. 
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bishop  resDined :  "  My  mind,  disturbed  by  no  doubts,  is  to  be 
compared  with  that  second  citadel ;  yours,  which  amid  so  many 
conflicts  remains  true  to  the  faith,  is  like  the  first.  Surely,  then, 
your  condition  is  of  greater  account  in  the  eye  of  God  than  mine  ; 
only  trust  in  him,  and  be  assured  that,  whererer  it  is  needful,  he 
will  help  you." 

There  was  a  dead  faith  of  the  worldly  heart,  which  had  adopted 
a  form,  to  the  power  of  which  it  was  a  stranger,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  tradition,  and  which  was  preserved  free  from  all  doubts,  simply 
by  reason  of  its  indifference  to  all  the  objects  of  faith.  To  per- 
sons of  this  stamp,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  happen,  that,  with  an 
awakening  interest  in  these  objects,  doubts  also  would  start  into 
being ;  and  these  doubts  might  sometimes  prore  a  necessary 
point  of  transition  to  true  faith.  A  tendency  of  this  sort  is  de- 
scribed by  that  profound  observer  of  the  secret  workings  of  the 
soul,  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  where  he  is  describing  a  class  of 
men,^  whose  faith  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  merely  taking 
care  not  to  contradict  the  faith  ;  men  who  were  called  believers, 
rather  from  the  custom  of  a  life  passing  under  the  outward  guise 
of  Christianity,  than  from  any  power  of  faith  :^  ''  for  with  their 
eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  perishable,  they  never  elevate  their  souls 
to  that  degree  as  to  think  on  futurity ;  and  though  they  unite 
with  other  believers,  in  partaking  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  still,  they  never  ask  themselves  why  a  man  is  a  Chris- 
tian, or  what  is  the  hope  of  future  good  among  Christian  men. 
Although  such  persons  pass  under  the  name  of  believers,  yet,  in 
reality  and  truth,  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  faith,"'  or,  as 
he  remarks  in  another  place  :*  '^  Men  who  live  as  they  have  been 
bom,  would,  had  they  been  bom  elsewhere,  be  no  believers  at 
all."'^  And  with  such,  he  believed  it  a  sign  of  the  first  visitation 
of  divine  grace,  when  they  were  aroused  to  consider  for  what  man 
was  born ;  whether  another  life  followed  the  present ;  and 
whether  there  were  rewards  for  the  good  and  punishments  for  the 
wicked.   Thus,  it  was  only  the  doubts  that  filled  their  consciences 

1  De  sacnmeniis  fidei,  p.  x.  lib.  i.,  o.  W.,  Ed.  Venet,  1588,  t.  ii.,  f.  267. 
Quibas  credeM  est  solam  fidei  non  eontradie^re,  qui  eonraetudine  Vivendi  magis 
qnam  virtote  cred«ndi  fldelet  oominantnr. 
8  Re  et  veriute  longe  aunt  a  fide. 

4  Miacellan.  lib  i.,  tiu  xviii.,  f.  47. 

5  Qni  iu  viTQDt,  at  nati  aont,  qaiai  in  alio  nati  eaaent,  fideles  noo  easent. 
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with  alarm,  when  they  contemplated  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  that  awakened  in  them,  according  to  Hugo,  the  longing  after 
the  knowledge  of  the  tmth.  The  ahbot  Peter  of  GInny  heard  that 
a  great  number — as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  of  the  monks 
around  him — had  expressed  doubts  whether  Christ  had  anywhere 
in  the  gospels  called  himself  God.  They  had,  therefore,  carefully 
examined  them,  and  could  arri?e  at  no  satisfactory  conclasion. 
The  abbot  Peter  did  not  ask  after  their  names ;  nor  did  he  allow 
himself  to  draw  any  hasty  inferences  from  the  doubts  which  they 
expressed.  He  took  it  for  granted  they  had  not  fallen  away  from 
their  faith,  but  were  only  inquiring  after  the  truth,  and  seeking 
instruction.  Lest,  however,  this  suspense  and  hesitation  should 
lead  to  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself, — of  Christ's 
diyinity,— -he  composed  a  tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  Christ  bore  witness  to  his  own  divinity,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  himself 

The  religions  feelings  of  the  multitude,  lively  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  quite  exposed  to  be  alloyed  by  a  rude  sensuousness,  easily 
betrayed  them  into  fanatical  extravagances  ;  and  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  voices  -of  commanding  influence  were  not  wanting  to 
guide  to  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  things, —  and  to 
warn  against  everything  fanatical  and  superstitious, — yet,  the 
men  of  this  spirit  were  too  few  to  exert  a  sufficient  degree  of  in-, 
fluence  on  the  masses ;  and  the  greater  number  of  incompetent  or 
badly  disposed  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  contributed  by  their  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  evils  which  they  ought  to  have  averted. 
Hence,  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  so  many  excrescent  growths 
of  fiinaticism  and  superstition, — one  case  of  which  we  have  in 
saint-worship.  Men  who,  by  their  lives,  by  their  deeds  and 
words,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people,  were  easily  made  the  objects  of  an  extravagant 
veneration ;  and  if  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  at  every  pains  to 
put  a  check  to  it,  lest  it  might  reach  the  point  of  idolatry.  At 
the  tomb  of  some  such  individual,  vast  numbers  would  soon  be 
found  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  ;  the  heightened  de- 
votion, the  excited  state  of  the  imagination,  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing remarkable  effects  on  soul  and  body ;  exaggerating  report 
magnified  the  facts,  and  thus  stories  of  the  miraculous  cures  that 
had  been  performed  at  such  tombs,  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  an 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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ever-increasing  multitude  of  people,  moved  by  devotion,  cariosity, 
or  the  hope  of  succour,  were  attracted  to  the  spot.  While  some, 
carried  away  by  this  general  enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of  the 
departed  saint,  gave  countenance  to  such  movements  among  the 
people,  many  sensible  bishops  and  abbots  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt  precautionary  measures,  lest  fanaticism  or  fraud  should  take 
advantage  of  these  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  religious  feeling  ; 
in  doing  which,  however,  they  were  always  liable  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  their  piety ,^  The  attempt  forcibly  to  suppress  such 
exhibitions,  by  outward  measures,  instead  of  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject, was  apt  to  lead  to  exactly  the  contrary  result.  Many  tombs 
became  celebrated  for  the  miraculous  cures  which  were  performed 
at  them,  through  reports,  the  foundation  of  which  could  never  be 
ascertained  ;  and  thus  many  a  dead  man,  probably,  attained  to 
the  honour  of  a  saint  who  was  far  from  deserving  it.  Ignorance, 
credulity,  and  fraud  would  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  multiply 
the  number  of  saints.  When  Lanfranc  was  created  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  were  honoured  as 
saints,  in  England,  respecting  whom  no  reason  could  be  given 
why  they  deserved  that  honour.  To  the  number  of  these  belonged, 
in  particular,  Elfeg,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  slain  by  the  Nor- 
mans, in  1012,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 
Lanfranc  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr, — for 
he  had  not  died  in  confessing  the  Christian  faith, — but  had  been 
slain  when  a  prisoner  among  the  Normans,  simply  because  he  re- 
fused to  pay  the  sum  demanded  for  his  ransom.  Having  stated 
the  case  to  Anselm,  while  the  latter  was  on  a  visit  to  him  in 
England,  Anselm  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  aforesaid  arch- 
bishop deserved  beyond  question  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  a  man,  who  chooses  rather  to  die  than  to  dis- 
honour God  by  the  slightest  sin,  would  surely  hesitate  still  less 
to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  provoke  the  divine  displeasure  by 


1  After  the  death  of  the  abbot  Walter  of^elrose,  in  Scotland  (a.d.  1160.)  his  soo- 
cesBor,  WiHiam,  pablished  tm  order  forbidding  the  aiek  to  flock  to  his  tomb;  bat  he  ex- 
pose J  himself  thereby  to  the  reproach  of  envy  or  of  arrogance;  as  if  he  had  pr*somed  to 
set  limits  to  the  divine  grace.  The  author  of  the  life  of  the  former  abbot  obserres : 
Videtur  pluribas  hujusmodi  prohibitionem  praesomptoosam  nimis  esse,  ot  homo  Inteo 
tabernaculo  circamdstns  misericordiae  fontem  audeat  obstmere,  et  gloria  coelesti  elari< 
ficatum  mnndoque  miracnlis  manifestatam  sub  cespite  silentii  praesamat  obraere. 
Mens.  August,  t.  i.,  f.  274. 
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a  more  grierous  transgression.  And  so  that  archbishop  Elfeg, 
who  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  redeem  his  life  at  the  expense  of 
his  commanity,  would  assuredly  not  have  shrunk  from  death  if  he 
had  been  commanded  to  deny  Christ.  And  besides,  what  else 
was  meant  by  dying  for  justice  or  for  truth,  than  dying  for  Christ, 
who  is  justice  and  truth  ?''^  Anselm  himself  was  afterwards 
obliged,  howerer,  to  declare  against  a  saint-worship  of  this  sort,  for 
which  no  due  reasons  were  assigned.^  How  easily  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  might  be  acquired  among  the«>people,  appears  from  an 
example  cited  by  the  abbot  Gnibert.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  among  the  country-people  of  France,  that  the  squire 
of  a  knight  should  have  died  on  Oood  Friday.  The  peasants  of 
the  district,  eager  after  noyelties,  brought  gifts  and  waxtapers 
to  his  tomb  ;  a  house  was  erected  oyer  it,  and  country-pilgrims 
flocked  to  it  from  afar.  Wonderful  stories  were  spread  abroad, 
and  mixed  with  the  rest  was  a  plentiful  share  of  imposture. 
Ayarice,  taking  adyantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  led 
people  first  to  feign  themselyes  sick,  and  then  to  be  healed  by 
the  pretended  saint.*  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  within  whose 
territory  was  the  spot  where  these  things  transpired,  was  forget- 
ful enough  of  his  duty  to  conniye  at  these  impostures  for  the  sake 
of  the  gain.*  Unprincipled  monks  pushed  a  lucratiye  trade  with 
fictitious  relics,  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  which  they  spared  no 
lies.^  Processions  with  relics  were  got  up  with  a  view  to  collect 
money  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  church  ;  and  the  clergy,  who  cried 
up,  in  mountebank- fashion,  their  various  virtues,  pretended,  with- 
out blushing,  to  show  in  a  casket  the  bread  which  our  Lord  him- 
self had  touched  with  his  teeth.  Every  village  was  anxious  to 
have  its  own  guardian  saints.  Thus  false  legends  of  saints  sprang 
Qp  among  the  people.  The  clergy  tolerated  this  ;  and  so  these 
legends,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  continually  gained  ere- 

i  See»the  life  of  LftDfnnc,by  his  diaciple,  Milo  Crispin,  in  the  Actis  Sanetorum  Ord. 
•    B«'iiedicii  of  Malrillon,  §  37,  saec.  t!.,  p.  ii.,  f.  654. 

'^  He  threatened  an  abbess,  who  favoured  such  worship,  with  suspension.  See  bis 
leu^r,  i.  ir.,  ep  10. 

>  The  abbot  Guibert,  De  pignoribus  sanctorum,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.,§5:  In  profaui  vulgi 
■vans  pf  ctoribns  cap!  potuerunt  fictitiae  snrditates,  affectatae  Teaaniae,  digiti  studio 
rveiproeati  ad  volsm,  Testigia  oontorta  sub  clunibns. 

^  AsQuibertsays  :  ^(unerum  comportatorum  blandiente  frequeutia  infecta  miraonla  • 
fieri  sQpportabat. 

i  The  work  above  oted,  1.  o.  {  6. 
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dence ;  and  among  the  populace,  whoerer  presamed  to  lisp  a 
syllable  against  them,  was  accounted  an  enemy  of  piety,  and  pro- 
Yoked  against  himself  the  popular  fnry.^  In  opposition  to  these 
abuses  of  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  abbot  Guibert  of 
Nogent  sous  Goucy  wrote  his  work,  De  Pignoribua  Sanctorum, 
in  four  books.  He  called  it  a  grievous  sin  that  men  should  think 
of  glorifying  6od  by  falsehoods.  He  accused  those  who  spread 
abroad  stories  of  miracles,  of  making  God  a  liar.  He  detected 
one  source  of  the  abuse,  in  what  he  considered  the  unnatural 
practice  of  remoring  the  bodies  of  holy  men  from  the  earth  in 
which  they  reposed,  and  of  distributing  and  carrying  about  their 
separated  members  in  costly  settings.'  He  declared  it  unbeseem- 
ing that  the  body  of  the  disciple  should  be  honoured  aboye  that 
of  the  Master ;  that  while  Christ  was  buried  beneath  the  stone, 
the  members  of  his  disciples  should  be  denied  the  earth  from 
which  they  originally  came,  to  be  preserved  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  silks.^  He  protested  especially  against  the 
carrying  about  the  so-called  relics  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  was 
only  by  spiritual  communion  that  men  should  now  rise  upward  to 
Christ.  Christ  communicated  himself  under  the  figure  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  supper,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might 
have  their  minds  withdrawn  from  the  things  of  sense.  He  refers 
to  Christ's  words  addressed  to  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  7),  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  come  to  them  till  he  was  no  longer 
sensibly  present  before  their  eyes.  '*  Those  who  pretend  to 
show  such  relics,"  says  he,  "  contradict  this  word  of  truth. 
For  what  does  Christ  say  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  come  if 
his  own  bodily  presence  be  not  first  withdrawn  from  men ;  be- 
cause, unless  the  sight  of  everything  bodily  be  withdrawn,  the 
soul  will  not  rise  to  the  faith  of  contemplation.     For  the  exex^ 

1  Ouibert,  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §  1.  After  htTlng  spoken  of  the  ancient,  approved  aainta,  he 
adds :  Com  enim  alii  alios  sammos  conspioerent habere  patronoa,  Tolnerant  et  ipei  qualea 
potueront  faoere  suos.  Tacente  clero  anas  et  moliercularom  viliam  gregea  taliam  pa- 
tronoram  commentatas  htotorias  post  insobulos  et  litiatoria  eantitant,  et  ai  qnis  eanim 
dicta  refellat,  pro  defensione  ipsomm  non  modo  conntiis,  sed  teloram  radiia  instant 

3  Lib.  i.  c.  ii.  §6:  Qui  Deo  qnod  neqoidem  oogiuvit  adscribit,  quantom,  in  se  est, 
Deam  nentiri  cogit 

8  Cap.  iT.  S 1 :  Certe  si  sauctomm  corpora  ana  juzta  naturae  debitnm  loca,  t  e,  sepul- 
>    chra  seryassent,  hnjosmodi  errores  Tacssaent. 

«  Ut  discipulas  praeponatur  magistro?  lUe  laptdi  introdatnr,  hie  aoro  elandatarf 
Ille  nee  plene  sindone  subtili  inTolvatur,  hie  palliis  autsericis  anrove  textili  succingatur? 
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cise  and  trial  of  our  faith,  oar  Lord  would  lead  ns  away  fVom  his 
proper  to  his  mystical  body ;  and  thus  should  we  progressively 
mount  upward  to  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  the  diyine 
essence.**  ^ 

Particularly  did  that  tendency  of  derotion  which  manifested 
itself  in  paying  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  men  adored 
the  mother  of  our  Sayiour,  and  the  ideal  of  the  yirgin-life,  rise 
continually  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  lead  onward  to  wilder  extrava- 
gances. For  a  long  time,  already,  the  opinion  had  gained  cur- 
rency that  she  ought  to  be  excepted  from  the  number  of  human 
beings  under  the  taint  of  corruption ;  that  by  a  special  operation 
of  grace  she  had  been  preserved  immaculate  from  all  sin.  But 
now,  many  were  led,  on  the  same  principle,  to  take  still  another 
step,  and  to  maintain  that  the  Virgin  Mary  came  into  the  world 
wholly  free  from  original  sin.  Therefore,  many  began  already  to 
set  apart  for  this  ^rification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  particular 
festiyaly— ^the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But  voices 
of  influence  and  authority  protested  against  such  an  innovation, 
and  the  dogma  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Canonicals  of  the  church 
at  Lyons  having  introduced  such  a  festival,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
declared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.^  "  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple,*' he  wrote  to  them,  '*  you  would  be  obliged  to  hold  that  the 
conception  of  her  ancestors,  in  an  ascending  line,  was  also  a  holy 
one ;  since  otherwise,  she  could  not  have  descended  from  them 
after  a  worthy  manner, — and  there  would  be  festivals  without 
number.'  But  such  a  frequent  celebration  of  festivals  was  appro- 
priate only  to  our  final  home  in  heaven  ;  it  was  unsuitable  to  a 
life,  far  from  our  true  home,  like  this  upon  the  earth.  We  ought 
not  to  attribute  to  Mary  that  which  belongs  to  one  Being  alone, 
— to  him  who  can  make  all  holy, — and  being  himself  free  from 
sin,  purify  others  from  it.  Besides  him,  all  who  have  descended 
from  Adam  must  say  of  themselves  that  which  one  of  them  says 
in  the  name  of  all  (Psalm  li.  5) ;  'In  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 

1  Lib.  ii.  6.  vi.  ^4:  Niai,  qaioquid  corpoKum  ipsius  eet,  a  memoria  abrogetnr,  ad 
contemplandi  animus  fidem  Dnllatenua  sublevatar.  Ad  ezerciiationem  fldei  noBtrae, 
a  phneipali  corpora  ad  mysticam  Dominas  Doster  nos  Toluit  tradacere,  et  exinde  qaaai 
quibuadam  gradibusad  diviDae  aubtilitatis  intelligeDtiam  enidire. 

3  £p.  178. 

a  De  aTia  et  proavis  id  ipsum  poaset  pro  nimiU  caaaa  quilibet  flagitai'e  et  sic  tende- 
retur  in  infinitum  et  festorum  non  asset  numerus. 
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me.* "  The  controTersy  concerning  the  festiral  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  the  dogma  therewith  connected,  spread  also 
through  England  and  Germany.  It  was  the  monks  who  contended 
for  it;  but  there  were  monks  also  who  combated  it.  Potho, 
a  monk  and  priest  in  the  monastery  of  Prum  in  the  province  of 
Triers,  who  wrote,  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  work 
"  On  the  condition  of  the  house  of  God,"  ^  combated,  among  many 
other  innovations  introduced  by  monks,  this  festival  as  the  most 
absurd  of  all.*  In  evidence  of  the  continued  controversy  on  this 
subject,  we  have  the  letters  relating  to  it  which  passed  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  between  the  abbot  de  la  Celle, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ghartres,  and  l^icholas,  an  English  monk. 
The  former  maintained,  as  Bernard  had  done,  that  Mary  was  bom 
with  the  tinder,  the  inflammable  material,  of  sin, — ^lust,  warring 
against  reason ;  but  that  she  was  preserved,  through  the  power 
of  grace,  from  all  the  excitements  of  temptStion,  till  at  length, 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  she  attained  to  a  perfect  exemption  from 
the  same.'  He  inveighed  against  the  chimeras  of  the  English.^ 
But  the  monk  Nicholas  looked  upon  that  which  the  abbot  de  la 
Celle  had  said  concerning  the  conflict  which  lasted  in  Mary  until 
the  conception,  as  a  disparagement  of  her  dignity,  and  felt  him- 
self bound  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  Although  he  honoured 
Bernard  as  a  saint,  yet  he  believed  that  even  he,  like  other  holy 
men,  might  err  on  such  a  single  point.  He  appealed,  in  proof  of 
this,  to  the  legend  concerning  an  appearance  of  Bernard  after  his 
deatli.^    Such  visions,  often  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  explanation, 

^  In  the  BibL  pntr.  Lugd.  t.  xxi. 

3  Qaod  magis  absurdum  videior,  at  the  end  of  the  thinl  book. 

8  Lib.  vi.,ep.  28:  Qaod  saeva  libidinis  incentiva  Deo  praeoperante  nanquam  seiiaerit 
vel  ad  modicum.  Caetera  vero  impedimenta  humanae  fragilitalia,  quae  natural!  origins 
de  natara  piocedunt,  ante  divinam  conceptionem  sentire  potuit,  aed  nullatenus  consen- 
ait  Praeveniente  aiquidem  gratia  fomea  peccati  auhelando  aupremufn  »piritam  duzit, 
until  this  fames  waa  wholly  deatroyed  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
conception. 

*  Nee  indignetur  Anglia  levitaa,  si  ea  solidior  sit  Oallioa  maturitas.  Certe  expertus 
sum,  somniatores  plus  ease  Anglicos  quam  Oalloa. 

ft  See  hia  letter.  I.  ix.,  ep.  9 :  In  Claravallenai  coUegio  quidam  conversus  bene  religio- 
BUS  in  TisQ  uoetis  vidit  Abbatem  Bemardum  ^iveis  indotumTestibus  quasi  admamillam 
pectoris  furram  habere  maculam.  And  when  he  was  asked,  why? — he  replied:  Quia  de 
Dominae  nostrae  couceptione  scripsi  non  soribends,  signum  purgationis  meae  maculnm 
in  pectore  porto.  The  vision  was  committed  to  writing,  and  tiie  documfut  laid  before 
the  chapter  genera],  but  it  was  burnt,  maluitque  Abbatum  universitas  virginis  periclitari 
gloriam  S.  Bernardi  opinjone. 
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were,  as  it  seems,  at  this  period  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  divine 
testimony  to  the  truth  :  and  Humbert  de  Romanis,  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  in  his  work  above  cited/  denounces  those  who,  in- 
stead of  adducing  texts  of  Scripture  and  passages  from  the 
fathers,  appealed  to  uncertain  dreams  and  visions  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  innovations,  to  whom  he  applied  the  saying  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (chapter  xiii.)''  In  like  manner,  Peter  de  la 
Celle  declared,  in  this  particular  case :  *'  I  believe,  respecting 
her,  the  gospel,  and  not  dreams ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  way  wrong, 
Ood  will  reveal  this  also,  in  the  time  and  way  he  pleases.'*^ 
The  monk  Nicholas  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  fact  of  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  church,  which  may  even  introduce  in- 
novations for  the  necessities  of  devotion.^  But  the  abbot  de  la 
Celle  maintained  that  any  such  new  institution  should  proceed 
regularly  from  the  church  of  Rome  and  a  general  council.  He 
protested  against  the  innovating  caprice  of  individuals.  This 
controversy  was  continued  into  the  thirteenth  century,  and  passed 
into  the  following  periods.  The  antagonists  of  this  extravagant 
veneration  of  Mary  gained  a  very  important  voice  on  their  side, 
when  Thomas  Aquinas  stood  forth  as  an  opponent  of  that  opinion, 
offering  as  an  argument  against  it,  that  the  honour  due  to  Christ 
alone  would  thereby  suffer  injury  ;  inasmuch  as  he  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men  ;  whom  all  needed,  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  original  sin.^  As  he  saw  very  clearly  that 
nothing  could  be  adduced  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the 
conception  and  birth  of  Mary,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  de- 
cision was  to  be  arrived  at  here  except  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
analogy.  From  these  then  it  might  be  argued  that  since  on 
Mary,  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  was  conferred  greater  favour  than 

1  De  eniditione  praedicatonim,  lib.  ii.,  io  the  seotion  oonceraiug  coancils. 

^  Alii  sunt,  qai  innitentes  quibusdmn  visionibus  et  somiiiis  incerii8intendunt  propter 
ilia  aliqaid  ordinitre,  cum  tamen  sensus  et  intentio  sanctorum  ac  tantorum  virorum  aiot 
hi\|i»iDodi  pbantaaiis  omnino  praeponanda. 

'  Lib.  ix.,  ep.  lO:  Evangdto  nan  somaiia  de  iila  credo,  et  si  alitor  sapio,  et  boo  ip- 
sam  revelabit  Deoa,  quando  voluerit  et  quomodo  voluerit. 

4  Nonne  eodcro  spirliu  pouniur  moderni,  quo  et  aiitiqui  ?  Non  ernt  ab  initio  uAtivi- 
tas  Tirgioia  in  ecclesia  aolennis,  sed  crescemc  fidelium  devoiioiie  addita  est  praeclaris 
eccleaiae  soleunitatibua.  Quare  igitur  non  stimiliter  ft  diem  couceptionis  obtiueat  se- 
dulitaa  Christianae  d*fvotionis  ? 

^  Hoc  derogaret  diguitati  Christi,  secundum  quam  est  unirersaiis  omnium  Salvator. 
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on  any  other  human  being,  and  since  a  Jeremiah,  a  John  the 
Baptist,  eigoyed  the  peculiar  pririlege  of  being  sanctified  fVom 
the  womb,  a  like  prinlege  must  be  attributed  also  to  her.  Hence, 
it  might  be,  that  although  original  sin  existed  in  her,  as  a  na- 
ture,^ yet,  through  the  grace  imparted  to  her  before  her  birth,  and 
through  the  divine  proyidence  which  accompanied  her  afterwards 
through  her  entire  life,  this  inherited  nature  was  so  restrained, 
that  no  motion  contrary  to  reason  could  proceed  therefrom.  Thus 
might  that,  which  was  potentially  present  in  her,  be,  notwith- 
standing, always  restrained  from  any  actual  putting  forth,  and 
thereupon,  after  the  conception  of  Christ,  might  follow  a  perfect 
exemption,  in  her  case,  from  all  original  sin,  eren  in  its  potential 
being  ;  which  exemption  was  transferred  to  her  from  her  Son,  as 
the  universal  Redeemer.^  This  cautious  reserve  of  the  considerate 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  relying  more  on 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  than  on  human  conjectures,  was  a 
Quality  of  which  Baymund  Lull,  with  his  bold  flights  of  fancy  and 
speculation,  was  altogether  incapable.  Among  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  in  order  to  Mary's  becoming  the  organ  for  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  he  reckoned  this,  that  she  should  be 
exempt  not  only  from  all  actual,  but  also  from  all  original  sin  : 
for  God  and  sin  could  not  come  together  in  the  same  subject.* 
The  Holy  Spirit  had  so  wrought  within  her  to  prepare  the  way 
by  her  sanctification  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
sun  by  the  dawn  prepares  the  way  for  the  day. 

As  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
grew  out  of  that  peculiar  turn  of  devotion  that  originated  in  the 
monasteries,  the  same  was  the  case  likewise  with  another  festival, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  very  generally  observed.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  the  mystical,  contemplative  bent  of  the 
monkish  spirit,  would  first  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  festival  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Christian  festivals  by  the  absence  of  all  re* 

1  The  fomes  peecatL 

3  Credendum  est,  quod  ex  prole  redandaverit  in  matrem  totaliter  fomite  subtracto. 

8  Nisi  Iwata  virgo  fuisset  disposita,  quod  filius  Dei  de  ipsa  assumeret  camem,  scilicet 
quod  lion  esset  corrupta  nee  in  aliquo  peccato  sive  actual i  sive  original!,  filius  Dei  non 
potuisset  ab  ipsa  assumero  carnem,  cum  Deus  et  peccatum  non  possunt  concordari  in 
aliquo  subjecto. 

4  Sic  praeparavitTiam  ineamationis  per  sanctificationem,  sicut  sol  diem  per  auroram. 
In  lib.  li.,  sent.  Quaest.  96,  t.  It.,  opp.,  f.  Si. 
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ference  to  historical  facts ;  and  such  was  that  of  the  Trinity/  Yet 
if  there  was  something  in  the  Christian  consciousness  that  resisted 
the  introduction  of  a  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  appropriateness  in  a  fes- 
^iral  of  the  Trinity,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  terminus  to 
the  entire  cycle  of  festivals  in  the  year,  which  would  recommend 
it  to  general  acceptance,  and  gradually  overcome  the  objections 
which  might  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  innovation.  For  it  cor- 
responded with  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
sum  total  of  Christian  consciousness,  that,  as  this  doctrine  has  for 
its  presupposition  the  full  development  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  consciousness,  and  the  Christian  consciousness  of  Ood  arrive3, 
therein,  at  a  statement  that  exhausts  the  whole  subject-matter  ; 
so  a  festival  having  reference  to  this  doctrine  would  form  the  ter- 
minus of  the  cycle  of  festivals,  commencing  with  Christ's  nativity; 
and  if  this  festival  grew,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  the  significance 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  gained  for  the  speculative 
and  mystical  theology  of  these  times,  yet  this  solemnity  obtained 
a  position,  in  the  entire  cycle  of  church  festivals,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  direct  attention  to  the  original  and  essential  significance 
of  this  doctrine. 

As  the  customs  and  amusements  usually  connected  with  the 
pagan  festivals  of  December  and  January  had,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  suppress  them,  still  continued  to  be  observed  among 
Christians,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West/'  and  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  festivals  in  these 
months — as,  for  example,  to  the  festival  of  Christ's  circumcision, 
which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  pagan  celebratioh  of  January, 
— so,  in  many  districts,  these  customs  gradually  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  sportively  travestying  the  offices  and  rites  of  the  church, — 
a  natural  accompaniment  of  sensuous  devotion, — as  in  the  featum 


I  The  monk  Potho  of  Priim,  Dear  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  his  work  De  statu  do* 
mas  Dsi,  mentions  the  introdaeing  of  this  festival  also  among  the  repentinis  noTitatibos 
in  eeclesiasticis  offioiis,  which  innovations  he  traces  to  the  juvenilis  le?itas,  by  which  tlte 
vita  monastiea  had  allowed  itself  to  be  vitiated. 

.  S  Forbidden  by  the  sixty-second  canon  of  the  second  Trollan  coancil,  a.d.  691,  directed 
against  maskings  and  coihical  processions :  Mtiii^m  Avipa  ywaijctiav  ffroX^ir  ivMva- 
Ktw^at  4  yvimiKa  to««  difipdtrtif  dpfioitoir  dXXd  fi^rc  ir/»oo'«wtia  irwfiiicd  HaarvpiKd 
j)  rpayiKd  inroivto'^ai. 
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fatuorum,  follorum,  hypodiaconorum  ;  abuses  which,  notwith- 
standing the  yarions  ordinances  made  in  order  to  suppress  them, 
continued  afterwards  to  spread  eyen  more  widely/ 

We  haye,  in  the  preceding  periods,  seen  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  idea  of  the  sacraments,  understood  at  first  so  indefinitely 
as  holy  symbols,  came  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  series  of  eccle- 
siastical transactions ;  and  the  practice  of  the  church  had  already 
giyen  sanction  to  the  hypothesis,  that  these  sacraments  were  all 
comprised  under  the  sacred  number  Bcven,  It  only  remained  that 
yarious  other  holy  signs,  to  which  it  had  also  been  customary  to 
apply  the  name  of  sacraments,^  should  be  excluded,  and  the  num- 
ber seyen  more  distinctly  fixed.  This  was  done  in  the  present 
period,  when  the  idea  of  the  sacrament  came  to  be  more  exactly 
and  sharply  defined  by  scientific  theology.  In  the  instructions 
giyen,  by  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  to  persons  newly  baptized,  in 
the  year  1124,^  the  determinate  number  of  seyen  sacraments  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time.  He  wished  to  leaye  Uehind  him,  he 
said,  for  the  new  converts,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  separate, 
these  seyen  sacraments  as  the  pledge,  giyen  by  our  Lord,  of  his  fel- 
lowship with  the  church,  in  order  that,  amid  the  labours  and  con- 
flicts of  the  present  life,  they  might  not  faint  and  be  discouraged.^ 
The  scientific  theology  of  this  century  now  sought  to  prove  the  in- 
ternal necessity  of  this  determinate  number  of  the  sacraments.  It 
was  customary  to  ascribe  to  them  a  twofold  efiSciency, — one  posi- 
tive, to  prepare  men  for  the  whole  duty  of  the  Christian  worship 
of  God ;  the  other  negative,  to  meet  and  oppose  the  reactions  of 
sin.  At  bottom  lay  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  present  earthl}^ 
life  should,  in  all  its  relations,  be  consecrated  and  sanctified  by 
religion ;  and  that  the  spiritual,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily 
life,  should  have  its  own  proper  stages  of  development.^  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  these  times,  crayed  how- 

1  Wboerer  would  like  to  know  more  on  ibis  subject,  may  consult  Oieseler's  Manual 
of  Gbnrob  History,  vol.  ii.,  sect,  ii ,  p  436,  and  ff.  2d  ed. 

2  Tbas  we  find  tbe  number  twelve  mentioned  by  Damiani. 
8  See  section  i.  p,  10. 

4  Septem  sacramenia  eccle^iat*,  quasi  scptem  signiflcativa  donaSpiritus  sancti,  quibns 
intendendo  in  laboribus  et  certamine  hnjus  vitae  non  defieere.  Conisii  lect.  antiq.,  ed. 
Basnsgp,  l.  iii.  p.  ii..  f.  62.  To  be  sure,  the  chronological  dat<i  of  the  first  mention  of 
this  numbrr  seven  ia  uncertain;  as  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  oC  the  report. 

^  See,  for  example,  the  unfolding  of  this  view  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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ever,  for  eyerything,  some  medium  of  sensuous  representation ; 
and  this  was  not  to  be  a  mere  symbol,  but  must  be  objectively 
manifested,  as  the  actual  bearer  of  divine  powers.  Thus,  in  the 
first  place,  the  birth  to  a  spiritual  life  is  represented  by  baptism  ; 
next,  growth  to  maturity  by  confirmation  ;  finally,  nutriment,  in 
order  to  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  strength,  by  the  Lord*s 
supper.  This  would  suffice,  were  not  man  subject,  in  his  bodily 
and  spiritual  life,  to  manifold  defects  and  disturbances.  Diseases 
require  their  appropriate  remedies.  Answering  to  the  recovery 
of  health,  is  penance ;  to  the  promotion  of  reconvalescence,  by 
means  of  appropriate  diet  and  exercise,  the  extreme  unction. 
Furthermore,  as  man  belongs,  both  in  a  physical  and  spiritual 
sense,  to  some  society  ;  so  the  efficiency  of  the  sacraments  must 
extend,  also,  to  this  relation  :  thus  ordination  and  marriage  ob- 
tain their  appropriate  place.  We  have  seen  how  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  real  communion  with  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper  assumed, 
in  the  all-absorbing  supematuralist  element  of  this  age,  the 
form  of  a  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  how  this  notion, 
so  firmly  established  in  the  whole  mode  of  intuition  peculiar 
to  these  centuries,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  the  victory  for  it, 
over  the  modes  of  apprehension  belonging  to  other  habits  and 
bents  of  mind.  Accordingly,  this  doctrine  was  definitively  settled 
for  the  church,  at  the  Lateran  council,  in  1215.^  The  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  being  definitively  settled,  it  must  be  followed  by 
the  determination  that,  after  the  miracle  produced  by  the  conse- 
cration, the  *'  accidents"  of  bread  and  wine,  without  the  subject, 
still  remained ;  and  a  determination  of  this  sort,  though  involving 
a  contradiction  in  language,  was  still  the  best  suited,  at  this 
particular  point  of  view,  to  avoid  such  expressions  of  a  gross 
and  fleshy  materialism  as  we  saw  employed  by  the  zealots 
opposed  to  Berengar,  as  well  as  the  fantastical,  Docetic  notion, 
that*everything  of  a  sensuous  nature  which  took  place  at  the 
Lord*s  supper,  was  only  an  appearance,  without  reality.  In  fact, 
the  particular  mode,  after  which  the  matter  then  presented  itself 
to  religious  intuition,  is,  in  this  form,  simply  objectized :  for  this 
mode  of  religious  intuition,  everything  sensible  was  purely  an 
accident ;   the  essential  thing  for  it  was,  simply,  the  body  of 

1  TranssubsUntiatur  (tanis  in  corpus  Cbrisii  potestate  divina. 
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Christ,  reiled  under  this  figure.  In  this  mode  of  intuition,  the 
whole  theocratico-ecclesiastical  point  of  riew,  the  whole  mediaeral 
form  of  apprehending  Christianity  was  brought  to  a  completion. 
The  miracle  of  transubstantiation  appeared  as  the  erer-repeated 
miracle  of  all  miracles,  the  act  of  the  greatest  self-humiliation  of 
the  deity/  It  was  the  yery  Christ,  who,  under  this  sensible  reil, 
presented  himself  to  belieying  derotion ;  and  the  liyely  faith  ex* 
cited  by  the  yiew  of  that  Host,  which  was  only  the  yeil  of  Christ, 
might  produce  powerful  effects  >  Here  was  shown  the  high  dig- 
nity of  the  Christian  priesthood,  that  constantly  senred  as  the 
organ  of  this  miracle  of  miracles,  by  means  of  which  this  utmost 
realization  of  the  union  of  heayen  and  earth  could  be  brought 
about,  the  yery  end  and  aim  of  all  worship.  But  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  this  dogma  donstitnted  the  central  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  whole  mode  of  intuition  that  goyemed  the  religious 
consciousness  of  these  centuries,  those  who,  in  their  modes  of 
thinking,  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  yiew,  manifested  a  peculiar 
hostility  to  it,  as  we  may  perceiye  in  the  attacks  against  the 
church  doctrines  by  the  sects,  and  in  the  doubts  and  temptations 
with  which  ecclesiastics  had  to  contend  ;'  and  contemplating  such 
phenomena  in  their  connection  with  the  times,  we  may  doubtless 
affirm  that  to  many,  who,  with  their  religious  life,  belonged  wholly 
to  this  standing-point  of  intuition,  and  who  were  incapable  of 
apprehending  Christianity  in  any  other  form,  it  was  in  fact  a 


1  As  Raymond  Lull,  for  eiamplo,  in  hit  glowing  style  of  demotion,  expressra  it  •. 
Fait  anqaam  ullum  mirsbile  vel  ulla  bumllitaa,  quae  cum  ipso  posslt  comparari,  qood 
panis  ot  vinom  deveniant  in  toam  sanctam  immaniUUfm,  quae  est  unita  cum  deitate  et 
quod  tuom  corpus  adeo  nobile  se  permittat  maodncari  et  tractari  ab  homine  peecatore 
misero? 

S  Tills  may  be  illQitratsd  by  the  ease  of  WiUiam,  archbishop  of  Bonrgn,  who,  in  the 
last  struggles  of  death,  seeiog  the  Hott  approach,  raised  himself  frum  his  conch,  and, 
filled  with  awe  and  enthusiastic  faith,  adranced  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  step  to  meet 
his  Lord,  and  prostrated  himself,  with  tears,  before  him.  The  incident  is  thus  rslated  in 
the  language  of  the  times :  Ut  autem  Doroinom  oreatorem  suum  adse  venisse  cognovit, 
illico  resnmptis  viribus,  de  strato  prosiliens,  unquam  febris  omnia  abscessisset,  non  sine 
stopore  cireumstantiom,  maxime  quod  jam  fere  in  supremo  splritu  posltus  videretur,  et 
vix  aliquid  liquoris  posset  in  os  admittere,  concito  gradu  proeedit,  virrs  eerte  submi- 
nistrante  cariute  flexisqne  genibus,  totus  lacrimis  diffloens,  ilium  adorat.  See  the 
above-cited  life,  o.  viii,,  1 29.    Mens.  Januar.  1. 1.,  f.  634. 

8  To  the  same  cause  may  be   referr<>d,  also,  the  doubts  by  which  an  ecclesiastic 

was  annoyed,  who  complained  of  his  distress  to  bishop  William  of  Paris.    See  above,  p. 

47. 
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trial  under  which  their  faith  in  the  sapernatural  most  either  be 
able  to  preserre  itself,  or  else  most  snccnmb  to  that  reaction  of 
the  mere  understanding  that  discards  everything  supernatural. 
With  others,  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  of  a  freer  and  purer 
evangelical  bent  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  would,  in  the  case  of 
some,  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  dominant  church  spirit, 
while  in  others  it  proceeded  to  the  point  of  an  actual  breach. 

The  latter  may  have  been  the  case  with  that  ecclesiastic  of 
whom  St  Bernard  speaks,  in  his  life  of  the  archbishop  Malachias 
of  Armagh.^  There  was  a  certain  man  of  good  intellectual  en- 
dowments, who  refused  to  recognize  intheeucharistthe  true  body 
of  Christ,  but  looked  upon  it  as  only  a  means  of  spiritual  commu- 
nion with  Christ,  whereby  one  is  advanced  in  holiness.'  The 
bishop,  after  having  tried  in  vain  by  private  conversations  to  con* 
vince  him  of  his  error,  called  together  a  meeting  of  the  clergy, 
before  which  the  denier  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
summoned  to  appear.  The  matter  was  here  discussed  with  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  all  present  went  against  him.  He  still  per- 
sisted, however,  in  his  opinion,  affirming  that  he  was  not  overcome 
by  arguments,  but  put  down  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Bespect 
to  the  person  of  no  man,  he  said,  should  prevail  upon  him  to  forsake 
the  truth.  It  is  then  stated  that,  soon  afterwards,  falling  into  a  mor- 
tal sickness,  he  was  led  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  church.  The 
report  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  this  matter  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  determine  from  it  what 
were  the  actual  facts.  Abelard  intimates  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  supper  belonged,  in  his  day,  among  those 
which  were  yet  8ub  lite.*  We  learn  from  another  report,*  that 
there  were  still  in  the  twelfth  century  many  who  condemned  Be- 
rengar,  without  being  at  a  very  wide  remove  from  his  doctrines. 
They  supposed  that,  by  a  metonomy,  conformable  to  the  biblical 

1  Cip.  26. 

S  Stenunentom  et  noo  ram  sacraiDenti,  id  est  solun  stnctificationem  et  non  corporis 


>  6ed  nee  adhao  lllam  aammam  contro^eniam  de  saoramento  altarls,  iitnim  Yidelioet 
panis  illf),  qui  Tidetiir,  fipira  tantum  sit  dominici  oorporta,  an  etiam  yeritas  substantiae 
ipains  dominieaa  earnia,  finem  accepisae,  eeitom  est.  Tbeol.  Christiao.  1.  iv.  Maitene 
at  Dvand.  tbesanr.  anaodotor.  t.  t.  f.  1315. 

4  That  of  Zaobariaa,  bishop  of  Chryaosopolis  (Scutari),  in  hia  Commentary  on  the  foar 
» 1.  It.,  c.  oWi.  Bibl.  patr.  Lndg.  t.  xiz.,  f.  916. 
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usage  of  langaage — by  which  the  name  of  a  thing  was  transferred 
to  what  represented  it — the  consecrated  bread  might  be  denomi- 
nated the  body  of  Christ ;  and  they  pronounced  Berengar  to  be 
wrong  only  in  that  he  had  so  openly  expressed  an  opposite  riew 
to  the  common  church  representation,  and  thus  giren  occasion  of 
offence  to  many.^    As  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  encouraged  by 
the  dialectic  theology,  called  forth  many  antagonisms,  so,  among 
the  rest,  there  seems  to  haye  been  some  who2  appealed  to  the 
sayings  of  the  old  church  fathers,  particularly  of  Augustin,  in  de- 
fence of  a  similar  opinion  to  that  of  Berengar.^    And  that  mystic 
himself,  who  with  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness  defended  the 
faith  in  the  true  reality  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  still— when  he  wished  to  say  that  the  miracle  here 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  one  which  remained  hidden  from 
the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
sensuous  emblems — was  driven  to  make  an  assertion  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  namely,  the  following  : 
that  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to  destroy  the  na- 
ture of  a  thing,  but  to  appropriate  it  as  the  bearer  of  higher 
powers — not  to  remove  the  existing  substance,  but  to  raise  it  to 
a  higher  potence.^     Were  one  to  apply  a  principle  of  this  sort 
with  logical  consistency  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  he  would  be 
carried  back — as  Rupert,  using  the  same  comparison,  also  ob- 
serves— ^to  the  older  hypothesis,  that  the  union  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  was  to  be  conceived  as 
similar  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  among 
the  different  views  which  at  that  time  were  still  held  forth  re- 


1  Sunt  nonnulli,  imo  fonan  multi,  sed  vix  norari  possunt  (they  cannot  eai>ily  be 
noticed,  becauM  tbey  conceal  their  real  opinions)  qui  cum  damnatn  Berengario  idem 
aeutiunt,  et  tamen  eandem  cum  eccleaia  damnant.  In  boo  videlicet  damnant  eum,  quia 
formam  yerborum  ecclesiae  abjiciena,  nnditate  aermonis  aeandalum  movebat  Non  se- 
qnebatur,  ut  dicunt,  uaum  Bcripturarnm,  quae  passim  res  signiflcantes  tanqaam  signifi- 
catas  appellant. 

3  Rupert  of  Deutz,  says  of  them  :  Quid  dicemna  magnis  et  magnificis  pnrvulorum 
magistrift,  quibus  interdum  suarius  redolet  Platonis  academia.  qnnm  Iiaeo  vlvifica  Domini 
mensa  ?    Gommentar.  in  Joann.  1.  vi.,  t  ii.,  f.  308.  Ed.  Paris,  1638. 

8  He  says  of  them :  Ubi  totius  Tiribns  inteoti  ad  expugnandam  veritatem  dominici 
corporis  ei  sanguinis  magnorum  sententias  doctorum  attulerint. 

4  Spirittts  sancti  affectus  non  est,  destraere  vel  corrumpera  substantiam,  quamcanque 
suos  in  usus  assumit,  sed  substantiae  bono  permanenti  quod  erat,  invisibiliter  adjioere, 
quod  non  erat.  Commentar«»in  Exod.  1.  ii.,  c.  x.  t.  i.,  f.  171. 
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specting  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  one  of  this  sort  acta- 
ally  made  its  appearance.^  As  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation 
had  proceeded  from  the  one-sided  snpernaturalist  element  .which 
goYemed  the  minds  of  that  period,  so  it  operated  back  again 
also,  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  same  particular  bent. 
Hence  the  deification  of  outward  symbols  which  now  prevailed  ; 
these  symbols  being  made — even  independent  of  the  whole  sacred 
rite,  and  of  the  end  which  it  was  designed  to  subserve — objects 
of  superstitious  veneration ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  first  called 
forth  by  this  article  of  doctrine,  but  had  its  foundation  laid  long 
before  in  that  externalization  of  the  religious  feelings,  which  led 
to  the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  power  adhering  to  the  sen- 
suous element.  In  order  consistently  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  transnbstantiation,  and  to  give  up  nothing  on  the  side  of  the 
objective,  it  was  assumed,  that  so  long  as  the  emblems  of  the 
bread  and  wine — perceivable  to  the  senses — were  present ;  so 
long,  in  the  same^manner,  as  the  suhetance  of  both  was  before 
contained  under  these  emblems,  the  Body  of  Christ  was  now  pre- 
sent, veiled  under  the  same  ;^  and  accordingly,  it  was  necessary 
to  infer  that,  if  a  mouse  or  a  dog  should  nibble  the  consecrated 
host,  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  still  did  not,  on  that  account, 
eease  to  be  there.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
by  no  means  tended  to  lower  the  dignity  of  Christ's  body ;  since, 
in  fact,  he  had,  without  any  lowering  of  his  dignity,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  crucified  by  sinners  ;  especially,  considering  it  was  not 
the  body  of  Christ,  according  to  its  proper  essence,  but  only  in 
respect  to  these  outward  emblems,  under  which  it  was  veiled  in 
the  sacrament,  that  was  thereby  affected.^  We  see  here  the 
most  extreme  point  of  realistic  externalization  to  which  the  in- 
terest to  retain  the  objective  side  unimpaired  could  bear  to 
be  pushed.     And  that  which  was  expounded  by  Thomas  Aqui- 

1  Among  these  different  opinions  which  the  scholastic  writer,  Alger  of  Liege,  cites  in 
the  preface  to  his  book  written  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation :  De 
Sacramento  corporis  et  sanguinis  Dominici,  we  find  also  this  :  In  pane  Christum  qaasi 
imparatum,  sicut  Deom  in  earns  personalitsr  incarnatum.  Bibl.  patr.  Ludg.  t  xxi.,  f. 
261. 

3  Qnod  defertnr  corpus  Christi,  quousqne  species  defertur. 

3  Neo  hoe  vergit  in  detrimentnm  dignitatis  corporis  Christi,  qui  voluit  a  peeeatori* 
bus  cruciflgi  absque  deminutione  suae  dignitatis,  praesertim,  cum  mus  aut  canfs  non 
tangat  ipsum  corpus  Christ!  secundum  propriam  speciem,  sed  solum  seoundnm  species 
sacramentales,— non  sacramentaliter,  sed  p<>r  accidens  corpus  Cbristi  manducat. 
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nas  with  a  refined  and  cautions  species  of  dialectics,  was  ex- 
pressed by  others  in  a  still  crasser  form;  yet,  the  pions  de- 
licacy  of  many  resisted  a  tendency  which  was  driyen,  pnrely 
out  of  a  dread  of  the  subjectiye  element,  to  a  profanation  of 
the  holy  essence ;  and  voices  of  commanding  inflaence  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  Among  these 
we  may  place  even  the  word  of  a  pope,  that  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  who  in  his  work  De  Mysteriis  Missae,  entered  minutely 
into  the  examination  of  everything  pertaining  to  this  sacrament. 
And  in  fact,  we  recognise  in  this  performance,  the  work  of  a  man 
thoroughly  fitted  for  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  church, — of  one, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  a  certain  sound  practical  sense  in 
the  handling  of  doctrinal  matters,  by  a  certain  delicate  tact, 
which  led  him  to  avoid  everything  which  was  really  offensive. 
In  replying  to  the  question,^  Into  what  is  the  body  of  Christ  con- 
verted after  it  has  been  eaten  1 — he  says :  "  So  uneasy  are  the 
thoughts  of  mortals,  that  they  will  never  letfve  exploring,  and 
especially  into  those  things  respecting  which  man  ought  not  to 
inquire  at  all.  If  we  seek  after  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  we 
must  look  for  it  in  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ood.  Only  for  a  certain  time  he  exhibited  his  bodily  presence, 
in  order  to  invite  to  the  spiritual.  As  long  as  the  sacrament  is 
held  in  the  hand,  and  eaten,  Christ  is  bodily  present  with  that 
which  is  seen,  felt,  and  tasted.  But  when  the  bodily  senses  dis- 
cern nothing  more,  the  bodily  presence  must  no  further  be  sought 
after,  but  we  must  hold  ourselves  only  to  the  spiritual.  After  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  is  finished,  Christ  passes  from 
the  mouth  into  the  heart.  He  is  not  food  for  the  body,  but  for 
the  soul."  He  then  adds :  "  As  it  regards  the  relation  to  our- 
selves (to  our  perceptions),  he  preserves  throughout  the  resem- 
blance to  perishable  food.  But  as  it  regards  himself,  he  loses 
not  the  truth  of  the  (unchangeable)  body.  That  which  outwardly 
appears  (the  species)  is  sometimes  nibbled  or  stained,  but  no 
such  affection  can  reach  the  true  body  of  Christ.  But  if  the 
question  is  asked,  whether  Christ  spaciously  descends  from  or 
ascends  to  heaven,  when  he  offers  or  withdraws  his  bodily  pre- 
sence, or  whether  it  is  after  some  other  manner  that  he  begins 

1  Lib.  iv.,  c.  XV. 
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or  ceases  to  be  present,  under  the  species  of  the  sacrament  ?  I 
answer,  that  in  such  matters  we  ought  not  to  be  too  curious,  lest 
we  arrogate  to  ourselves  more  than  belongs  to  us.  I  know  not 
how  Christ  comes,  but  neither  do  I  know  how  he  departs ;  He 
knows,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden."  To  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  nibbled  by  mice,  burned  by  fire, 
etc.,  he  preferred  rather  to  resort  to  a  twofold  miracle, — that,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  substance  of  the  bread  had  been  con- 
yerted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  so,  afterwards,  in  place  of  it,  the 
substance  of  the  bread  is  created  anew,  of  which  substance,  the 
accidents  only  had  remained.^  In  farour  of  this  view,  Bonayen- 
tora  also  declared  himself;  the  thought  undoubtedly  floating 
before  his  mind  that  such  things  belonged  to  a  higher  province  of 
the  intuition  of  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  brought  down  to  this 
sensuous  and  conceptual  mode  of  contemplation.^  With  regard 
to  that  other  mode  of  apprehension,  he  observes,  *'  that,  however 
much  might  be  said  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  it  will  never  be  so 
proved  that  pious  ears  must  not  be  shocked  at  it.**^  He  was  in- 
clined to  admit,  with  pop6  Innocent  the  Third,  in  order  to  unite 
the  hypothesis  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  pre- 
sent only  for  the  use  of  man,^ — with  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation, — that  the  above-mentioned  double  miracle  took  place. 
The  dread  of  such  conclusions,  and  dissatisfaction  with  those 
forced  resolutions  of  the  difSiculty  whereby  men  sought  to  guard 
against  such  conclusions,  would  lead  many  reflecting  minds  to 
entertain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  premises  themselves,  from 
which  such  conclusions  were  derived.  A  master  in  the  university 
of  Paris  wrote,  in  the  year  1264,  a  letter,*  to  pope  Clement  the 
Fourth,  in  which  he  defended  that  scientific  institution  against  a 
charge  which  was  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pope  himself, 

1  Sicut  miracnJose  substantia  panis  convertitnr  in  corpus  domiuicum,  cum  incipit 
esse  sub  sacralnento,  sic-quodammodo  miraculose  revertitur,  cum  ipsum  ibi  desinit  esse, 
Don  quod  ilia  panis  substantia  revertatur,  quae  transivit  in  carnem,  sed  quod  ejus  loco 
alius  miraculose  creatns. 

S  His  words :  Caveat  taroen  quisque  qualiter  intelligit,  quia  in  hoc  secretum  fidei 
latet 

t  Qaantumennqne  haeo  opinio  muniatur,  nunquam  tamen  adeo  munitur,  quando  aures 
piae  boo  abborreant  audire. 

^  Quia  Cbristus  non  est  sub  ilio  Sacramento,  nisi  eatenus,  quod  ordinabile  est  ad 
oaum  bnmanum,  scilicet  ad  mandncationem. 

^  See  Boulaei  bist.  univera.  Parisiens,  t.  iii.,  f.  374. 

VOL.  Vlll.  E 
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that  the  opinion  pre?ailed  there  that  the  encharist  stood  no 
otherwise  related  to  Christ  than  as  the  symbol  stands  related  to 
the  thing  signified  by  it.^  Such  an  accasation,  against  which  the 
university  had  occasion  to  defend  itself,  may  not  perhaps  have 
been  altogether  without  foundation ;  though  it  did  not  contain 
one  word  of  literal  truth.  Accordingly,  there  stood  forth  among 
the  members  of  this  university,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  an  independent  thinker, — well  known  on  account  of  his 
skill  in  dispute, — the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,^  who  endeavoured 
to  avoid  the  above-mentioned  conclusions  by  calling  up  once 
more^  that  opinion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  yet  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  twelfth  century, — the  opinion  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  abiding  in  its  proper  essence,  was  united  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  abiding  in  their  proper  essence, 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  divine  nature  is  united  with  the 
human  in  Christ.  According  to  this  view,  a  mutual  transfer  and 
interchange  of  predicates  might  find  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ ;  and  so  these  offensive  conclusions  might 
be  avoided.  He  supposed  that,  as  the  orthodox  faith  in  this 
doctrine  consisted  simply  in  maintaining  the  real  and  veritable 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  a  determinate  representation 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  came  to  pass  could  not — while  still 
other  representations  were  also  possible — obtain  the  authority  of 
an  article  of  faith.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  he  might  afiirm  * 
the  words  of  the  institution  were  more  favourable  to  his  own  view 
than  to  the  opposite  one.*  He  was  not  in  favour  of  directly  con- 
demning the  common  representation,  but  only  contended  against 
its  being  held  as  the  alone  valid  one  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
avowed  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church. 
Yet  he  was  prohibited,  in  1304,  from  reading  and  disputing.  He 
appealed  to  the  pope,  but  died  at  Rome,  while  the  matter  was 
still  under  discussion.  The  transmutation  of  bread  and.  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  regarded  as  the  highest 
mir(icle,  and  one  daily  repeated,  and  this  highest  pitch  of  the 

1  Esse  sicuti  signatum  Pub  signo. 

■i  Johannes  pungens  aainos,  Pique  d*&ne,  so  called,  because  bis  dispatatioDS  left  no 
quiet  to  indoleut  mlDds. 

3  His  DeterraiDalio,  pabltflbed  by  Peter  AUix,  London,  1686. 

4  Quod  ista  opinio  evidentius  salvat  veritatem  liujus  pruposilionis :  hoc  rm  corpus 
meum,  et  qnod  in  nllari  «it  corpus  Christi,  quam  alia. 
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miraculous  and  of  the  self-communication  of  God,  being  a  matter 
which  particularly  busied  the  religious  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  visions  should  grow  out  of  it ; 
and  such  visions  may  have  been  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  festival  extremely  agreeable  to  this  bent  of  devo- 
tion, and  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  this  abiding  miracle, 
— the  festum  Corporis  Domini,  or  Corpus- Christi  day,  which, 
after  it  had  first  arisen — as  it  is  said  in  the  diocese  of  Liege — 
was  established  in  1264,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban  the  Fourth  ; 
although,  as  this  pope  soon  afterwards  died,  the  ordinance  did  not 
at  first  pass  generally  into  efiect,  but  had  afterwards,  in  1311,  to 
be  renewed  by  Clement  the  Fifth. 

It  was  in  correspondence  with  these  views,  that  as  Christ, 
veiled  beneath  these  external  signs,  was  contemplated  as  actually 
present  and  inseparably  connected  with  them,  so  the  worship  due 
to  him  was  transferred  to  them.  And  accordingly  it  had  been 
the  custom,  even  before  these  views  had  reached  their  extreme 
point  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  for  the  community,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  consecrated  emblems,  to  kneel  to  the  ground ; 
and,  in  general,  Christ  himself  was  worshipped  in  them,  as  appears 
from  many  indications,  especially  in  the  East,  where,  as  a  common 
thing,  the  feelings  were  more  strongly  expressed.  This  was  a 
necessary  expression  of  those  modes  of  intuition  which,  after  they 
had  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion, would,  of  course,  be  still  further  promoted.  The  papal 
legate,  cardinal  Guide,  whom  pope  Innocent  the  Third  sent  to 
Cologne,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the  custom,  already 
practised  in  Italy,  of  kneeling  before  the  host,  elevated  after  the 
consecration,  and  when  borne  in  procession  to  the  sick,  into  those 
districts  of  Germany,^  and  pope  Honorius  the  Third,  by  a  consti* 
tution  enacted  in  1217,  made  this  a  law  for  the  whole  church. 
From  this  reverence  for  the  external  signs  in  the  eucharist,  this 
anxious  dread  of  spilling  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  proceeded, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  one  salutary  change,  which  may  have 
been  already  introduced  of  itself,  through  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  baptism,  as  it  certainly 
found  therein  a  basis  of  support.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
earlier  periods,  how  the  communion  of  infants  spread  abroad  in 

1  See  Cn.  sor.  Hristerbac.  Dial.  Dint,  ix.,  c.  li. 
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connection  with  infant  baptism,  while  men  were  nnconscions  of 
the  real  difference  between  the  two  sacraments,  and,  from  a  false 
construction  put  upon  what  Christ  says,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  gospel  according  to  John,  respecting  the  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  drew  the  conclusion  that,  without  partaking  of  the 
holy  supper,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  eternal  life.  In  such 
cases,  it  was  customary  to  let  infants,  who  were  incapable  as  yet 
of  eating  anything  solid,  merely  sip  a  portion  of  the  consecrated 
wine.^  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  feared,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ 
might  thus  be  profaned,  while  yet  men  were  not  bold  enough  to 
abandon  at  once  the  ancient  custom,  it  came  about  that,  in  pre- 
ference to  dropping  the  practice  altogether,  it  was  preferred  to 
take  up  with  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  and  give  to  infants  uncon- 
secrated  wine.'  This  practice,  Hugo  a  S.  Victore  justly  declared 
to  be  altogether  superfluous  ;  and  wished  rather  that  the  whole 
ceremony  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
giving  scandal  to  the  simple-minded  ;'  and  he  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  if  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  preserring  the 
blood  of  Christ,  or  in  offering  the  same  to  infants,  it  were  better 
that  the  whole  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  inasmuch  as  infants 
belonged  already  to  the  body  of  Christ  by  baptism,  and  were 
thereby  secured  in  possession  of  all  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  union  with  him  ;  in  favour  of  which  view  he  quoted  a  say- 
ing of  Augustin,  to  whose  authority  it  was  the  custom  to  appeal 
in  support  of  the  communion  of  infants.  Erom  these  words 
of  Hugo,  it  is  manifest  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
anxiety,  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  as  that  whereby  the  subject  was  supposed  to 
be.  once  for  all,  incorporated  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  en- 
titled to  participate  in  all  the  benefits  grounded  therein,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  that  which  referred  to  the 
continued,  consciousj  and  self-active  appropriation  of  this  fellow- 
ship, the  consciousness  of  such  a  difference  between  the  two  sacra- 
ments, contributed  some  share  towards  promoting  the  abandon- 

1  Hogo  a  S.  V.  de  caeremoniis,  sacrameotis,  offlciia  et  obseTvationibus  ecclesiasticis, 
lib.  i.,  c.  XX. :  Pueris  reoens  natis  idem  aacranientuin  in  specie  sanguinis  est  minis- 
trandum  digito  sacerdotis,  quia  tales  natnralitersugere  possnnt, 

8  L.  c  Ignorantia  ptesb^terorum  adbuc  formam  retinens,  sed  non  rem,  dat  eis  loco 
sanguinis  vinnm. 

>  Quod  penitus  snperracuum  arbitrares,  si  sine  scandalo  simplicium  dimiui  posset. 
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ment  of  infant  communion.^  Already,  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  communion  of  infants  was  considered  to  be 
a  thing  altogether  inadmissible.  As  piety  in  children,  more 
or  less  pure  or  mingled  with  fanaticism,' belonged  among  the 
peculiar  features  of  this  age,  so  an  example  of  this  sort  occurred 
in  the  year  1220,  at  Thoroult  in  Flanders.  A  boy,  on  whose 
tender  mind  religion  had  made  a  powerful  impression,  and  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  youthftil  piety,  died  before  he 
had  completed  his  seventh  year.  Before  his  death,  he  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  partake  of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  being  sup- 
posed, however,  that,  according  to  the  then  existing  laws  of  the 
church,'  this  privilege  could  not  be  granted  him,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  about  to  die,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  heaven, 
he  exclaimed :  '*  Thou,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  knowest  that  my 
greatest  desire  is  to  have  thee ;  I  have  longed  after  thee,  and 
done  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  thee  ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that 
I  am  now  going  to  behold  thee.'' 

The  consideration,  however,  which,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, was  the  occasion  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  corresponding  to  its  idea,  contributed  to 
promote  the  extensive  spread  of  another  innovation,  directly  at 
variance  with  this  idea.  In  the  earlier  centuries,  it  was  held  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  the  holy  supper,  in  conformity  with 
its  institution,  should  be  distributed  fully,  in  both  kinds,  to  all 
without  distinction,  and  should  be  partaken  of  by  all.  The  only 
exception  was  when,  as  in  the  North  African  church,  a  portion 
of  the  consecrated  bread  was  kept  at  hand,  as  a  means  of  con- 
stantly maintaining  communion  with  Christ,  and  as  a  supernatu- 

1  In  the  fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Bordeaax  (eoncilinm  Bardegaleuse),  in  1255,  it 
is  alnady  presnpposed  that  children  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  prohibiti  communieare ; 
and  it  is  only  speoiaUy  decreed  that  the  priests  should  not,  on  the  Easter  festival,  give 
them  the  eouseerated  host  instead  of  the  eommnnion.  Only  common  consecrated  bread 
{p<MiMh€nt4Uctu»ci3mmunU)^Bi\\\  a  remnant,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  usage— >&hoald 
be  given  them.    Harduin.  Ck>ncil.  t.  vii.,  f.  471. 

>  Thus,  for  example,  in  1213,  a  summons  issued  by  a  youth  led  to  a  fanatical  excite- 
ment that  hurried  away  a  vast  multitude  of  boys  to  a  crusade,  who  could  not  be  kept  back 
by  any  of  the  means  employed,  gentle  or  severe.  See  Thom.  Cantiprateni  Bonum  uni- 
▼erMle,  lib.  ii.,  c  iii.,  §  14,  and  Matth.  Paris,  hist  Angl.  An.  1251,  f.  710.  Ed.  Lond. 
1688. 

*  Thomas  Cantiprat,  in  relating  this  story,  lib.  li.,  c.  zxviii.  §  7,  speaks  of  an  ordin- 
ance passed  by  a  general  council  prohibiting  this ;  hot  no  such  canon  of  a  general 
cooneil  is  known  to  me. 
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ral  preservative  against  all  manner  of  evil ;  and  when  the  wine 
alone  was  used  for  the  coDQiiinnion  of  infants  ;  which  customs 
already  implied,  and  indeed  were  based  on,  the  opinion  that,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  the  communion  in  one  kind  might  be  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  whole.  Now  the  fear  we  have  already 
mentioned,  of  spilling  the  least  particle  of  Christ's  blood,  led,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  especially  in  England,  to  the 
custom  of  presenting,  in  the  communion  of  infants,  only  a  por- 
tion of  bread  dipped  in  the  consecrated  wine.  And  as  this  was 
a  proceeding  already  at  variance  with  the  words  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  both  as  to  form  and  mat- 
ter,^ so  it  formed  a  medium  of  transition  to  the  practice  of  dis- 
tributing the  sacrament  to  the  sick,  under  the  single  species  of 
the  consecrated  bread.^  The  same  anxiety  was  the  occasion 
also  that,  in  here  and  there  an  instance,  this  custom  should  be 
extended  still  further,  and  that  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
should  be  withheld  altogether  from  the  laity.  That  idea  of  the 
priesthood,  which  placed  the  laity  at  such  a  distant  remove  from 
the  clergy,  would  furnish  ground  for  the  opinion  that  it  was 
enough  if  they,  by  whose  instrumentality  this  greatest  of  miracles 
was  accomplished,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  continually  offered 
anew,  enjoyed  the  holy  supper  in  its  complete  form,  as  it  had 
been  instituted  by  our  Saviour;^  since  in  fact  the  priests  offered 
for  all,  and  acted  in  the  name  of  all  who  were  united  with  them 
by  fellowship  of  spirit.*  Thus,  then,  a  full  and  perfect  obser- 
vance was  to  be  paid,  by  the  priests,  to  all  that  the  institution  of 
Christ  required.  On  the  part  of  the  laity,  reverence  towards  the 
sacrament  was  to  be  the  most  prominent  thing ;  and,  iu  accord- 
ance with  this  reverence,   they  should  abstain  from   the  blood, 

1  Hildebert  of  Mans  says,  concerning  a  custom  of  this  sort  (ep.  15) :  Qaod  nee  ex 
dominica  institulione  nee  ex  sanction ibus  autbenticis  reperitur  assumptnin. 

2  Tbe  words  of  tbe  abbot  Bodulph  of  Liege,  which  Bona  has  given  in  bis  work  Vb 
rebus  liturgicis : 

Hino  et  ibi  eaulela  fiet, 
Ne  presbyter  aegris  et  eon  is 

Ti  ibuat  lalciti  de  sanguino  Christi,  nam  fundi  posset  levfter 
Simplexque  putarct,  quod  non  sub  specie  sit  totus  JesuH  utraque. 
»  Afl  Thomas  Aquinas  says:  Qnod  perfectio  hujus  sacramenii  non  est  in  osu  fidelium 
sed  in  cousecratione  materiae.    Et  ideo  nihil  derogat  perfectioni  hujus  sncramenti,  si 
popnlus  suroiit  corpus  sine  sanguine,  duraroodo  sacerdos  consecrans  sumat  utruinque. 

4  Con  rormably  to  that  which  Thomits  Aquinissays:  Quia  saoerdos  in  persona  omnium 
sanguineni  ofl'crt  et  8uniit. 
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that  none  of  it  might  be  spilled  and  profaned.^  This  was  the 
acme  of  that  spiritual  aristocracy  which  stood  in  such  contradic- 
tion to  the  idea  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  it  needed  but  one 
step  more  to  proclaim,  ^*  it  was  sufficient  for  the  priests  to  cele- 
brate the  communion  in  behalf  of  the  entire  community.*'  There 
was  still  another  element,  belonging  to  the  Christian  mode  of 
thinCing  in  this  age,  that  contributed  to  encourage  and  uphold 
this  change,  namely,  the  power  attributed  to  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  it,  of  introducing  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times ;  and  the  power  was  stretched  to  this  extent.^ 
The  principle,  right  in  itself,  of  distinguishing  between  the 
mutable  and  the  immutable  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
was,  by  reason  of  those  false  assumptions,  falsely  applied.  Fur- 
thermore, this  change  found  nnother  ground  of  support  in  the 
doctrine  of  concomitance,  so  called  ;  which,  however,  was  neither 
devised  nor  got  up  for  this  purpose,  but  had  been  first  evolved  in- 
dependently thereof,'  and  was  first  employed  by  the  schoolmen 
of  the  thirteenth  century,^  in  defence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cup, — the  doctrine  that,  under  each  species,  the  whole  of  Christ 
was  contained,  per  concomitantiam,  therefore  under  the  body, 
the  blood  ;  so  that  he  who  partook  of  but  one  species,  lost 
nothing. 
It  was  above  a  century,  however,  before  the  scruples  against 

1  As  Thomas  tsys :  Ex  parte  samentium  requiritur  summa  reverantia  et  cautela,  no 
•liqoid  accidat,  qaod  vergat  ad  injuriam  tanti  D^ysterii. 

9  Thus  already  in  the  letter  of  Ernolph,  hiahop  of  Rochester,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  eentary,  in  which,  in  replying  to  the  doubu  proposed  to  him  by  a  certain 
Lambert,  be  states  bow  the  Hodierna  ecolesiae  comueta  >o  of  distributing  the  hostia 
sangaine  intincU,  alio  et  paene  contrario  ritu,  quam  a  Domino  diHtributum  might  be 
justified.  He  supposes  that  everything  ordained  by  Christ  for  man's  salvation  ooght 
to  be  observed,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  unconditional  necessity;  bat  that  changes  might 
be  made  in  the  form  of  administration,  respecting  which  Christ  had  established  nothing 
definite.  "  Quae  praeeepta  nunt,  non  fieri  non  licere,  pro  ratione  vero  necessitatis  vel 
bonestatis  alio  et  alio  modo  fieri  licere.^'  And  he  could  cite  other  changes  in  proof  of 
tliis,  changes  which  the  church  had  introduced  on  grounds  of  reason.  "  Unde  nonnuUa 
Christianae  religionis  instiinta  eum  in  ecclesiae  nascentis  initio  moUum  originis 
aceepere,  qnem  in  progressu  ejusdemcrescentis  propter  quasdam  rationabiles  causae  non 
dio  tenoere."— See  D'Achery  Spidleg,  t.  iii.  f.  470.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  when 
the  mutable  and  the  immutable,  in  respect  to  matter  and  form,  were  distinguished  by 
such  inexact  limits,  a  wide  field  would  be  opened  for  arbitrary  procedures. 

9  For  example,  by  Anselm  of  Canterbory. 

*  Kfin  the  precedent  of  bishop  Ernnlph. 
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a  deriation  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  and 
nnirersal  custom  of  the  chnrch  could  be  wholly  overcome.  Not 
only  was  this  change  not  approved  in  the  twelfth  century,  except 
in  single  portions  of  the  church,  but  even  a  pope,  Fasehalis  the 
Second,  declared  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  In  a  letter 
to  Pontius,  abbot  of  Cluny,  he  wrote  that  no  arbitrary  will 
of  man,  nor  innovating  spirit,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  deviate 
from  the  course  that  Christ  had  ordained.  As  Christ  commu- 
nicated bread  and  wine,  each  by  itself,  and  it  ever  had  been  so 
observed  in  the  church,  it  ever  should  be  so  done  in  the  future, 
save  in  the  case  of  infants  and  of  the  sick,  who,  as  a  general 
thing,  could  not  eat  bread."^  Yet  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup, 
favoured  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
first  theologians  of  both  the  orders  of  m^dicants,  among  whom 
Albert  the  Great  constitutes  the  only  exception,  constantly  ad- 
vanced to  more  general  recognition.  Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  provost  Folmar  of  Traufenstein,  in  France,  took 
ground  against  the  doctrine  of  concomitance  employed  to  defend 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  ;  and  he  seems  by  this  opposition  to 
have  been  driven  to  a  view  of  the  Lord's  supper  deviating  from 
the  church  doctrine,  although  he  was  too  much  confined  by  his 
dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  church  to  be  able  to  make 
that  which  he  wanted  wholly  clear  to  himself,  and  to  carry  it  out 
in  a  consistent  manner.  He  agreed,  it  is  true,  that  the  true  body 
of  Christ  was  in  the  eucharist ;  but  he  supposed  not  wholly,  with 
all  its  members,  as  Christ  had  lived  on  earth ;  that  the  whole 
Christ  was,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  in  each 
species,  but  not  the  whole,  completely,  in  all  its  parts.  In  each 
species,  he  would  probably  say,  he  is  present  only  in  one  par> 
ticular  form.'  As  he  maintained  that,  even  by  Christ's  glorifica- 
tion, the  difference  of  the  predicates,  applied  to  the  two  natures, 
was  not  annulled,  so  he  contended  against  the  supposition  of  an 
ubiquity ;  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christ,  till  the  time  of 
his  second  advent,  abode,  with  his  glorified  body,  only  in  heaven. 
When  his  opponents  brought  up  against  him  the  stories  which 
had  gone  abroad  since  the  time  of  Faschasius  Badbert,  about 
actual  manifestations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  declared 

1  Harduin.  Concil,,  t  vi.,  p.  ii.,  f.  1796. 
3  Totus,  sed  non  totum  et  noD  totaliter. 
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sueh  stories  to  be  false :  he  looked  upon  them  as  mere  fables,  that 
harmonized  in  no  sort  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
sonrces  from  which  these  legends  had  been  derived,  he  considered 
as  not  entitled  to  the  least  credit.^  Thus  we  percieve  that, 
at  bottom,  he  possessed  an  original  and  independent  bent  of 
spirit,  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  church.  But  before 
he  could  come  to  the  point  of  expressing  it,  in  a  clear  and  con-^ 
sistent  manner,  he  was  induced  to  recant.^ 

That  yiew  of  the  Lord*s  supper  which  represented  the  miracle 
performed  by  the  priests  as  the  principal  thing,  did  not  serre  to 
promote  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  sacrament.  One 
evidence  that  shows  how  far  this  was  from  being  the  case,  is  the 
twenty -first  canon  of  the  Lateran  council  in  1.215,  whereby  it  is 
ordained  that  every  one  should  partake  of  the  holy  supper  at 
least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival.  Whoever  failed  of  so 
doing  was  to  be  excluded  from  church  fellowship,  and,  at  his 
death,  to  be  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church. 
So  much  the  greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  priestly  sacrifice 
of  the  mass ;  and  the  vast  multitude  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics 
turned  it  into  a  means  of  gain.  Such  persons  undertook,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit,  to  hold  more  masses  than  they  could  them- 
selves perform.  They  entered  into  contracts  to  perform  a  certain 
number  of  masses,  which  they  obligated  themselves  to  hold  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  when  they  had  undertaken  more 
than  they  were  able  to  perform,  hired  assistants,  who  went 
through  with  a  mechanical  performance  of  the  liturgical  acts  in 

1  Gerhoh  of  Reiolierebergsajs,  in  the  work  directed  against  him,  and  intituled  De 
gloria  et  honore  fHii  hominis,  c.  xiii.,  in  Pez  thesannis  anecdotorum  noviasimns,  t  i.,  p. 
ii.,  f.  221 :  Folmar  had  asserted,  dictis  et  scriptis,  corpus  Domini,  ex  qno  ascendit,  nun- 
quam  fuisse  sob  coelo.  Gui  com  nos  inter  caetera  objiceremus,  quod  muUi  sanctorum 
▼iderint  eum  coporaliter,  postquam  ascendit  in  coelom,  sicut  corporaliter  tisus  est  Petro, 
dixit  boc  totam  esse  fabulosuoL  Neqos  eanonicis  fultom  scripturis.— Gerhoh  now 
argues  that,  according  to  the  position  of  his  antagonist,  the  account  given  by  Luke  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  Christ's  appearance  to  Paul,  should  be  regarded  as  fabulous 
and  uncanonioal.  But  it  wss  certainly  very  far  from  the  intention  of  his  opponent  to 
sffirm  anything  like  this*  If  the  latter  really  expressed  the  opinion,  thus  broadly,  that 
Christ  could  not,  after  his  ascension,  again  appear  on  earth,  he  must  have  explained  this 
appearance  as  being  a  supernatural  vision,  which,  however,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
did.  Probably,  he  only  spoke  of  those  teles,  altogether  fabulous  both  in  matter  and 
form,  which  were  commonly  made  use  of,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

3  The  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  above-cited  volume  of  the  collection  by  Pez,  and* 
in  the  25th  volume  of  the  BibL  patr.  Logd.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  but  a 
few  fragments  of  Folmar  himself. 
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their  stead. ^  Pious  indiyiduals  contended  against  this  abuse  as  a 
most  abominable  species  of  simony,  Christ  himself  being  here 
held  up  for  sale,  as  he  was  by  Judas.  The  free-spirited  Abelard 
declaimed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  priests  by  whom  many, 
even  when  dying,  were  deceived  with  the  idle  promise  of  salva- 
tion, if  they  should  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  masses,  which 
however  could  not  be  had  without  pay.  **  They  advise  these 
dying  men,"  says  he,  "  not  to  restore  what  they  have  robbed 
from  others,  but  to  offer  it  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass."^  The 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  at  length  considered  it  necessary  to 
enact  laws  against  such  abuses.^  These  abuses  were  not  neces- 
sarily connected,  we  admit,  with  that  particular  mode  of  intuition 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  loftiness 
of  the  transaction,  as  an  offering  of  Christ,  was  appealed  to  in 
order  to  expose  the  detestable  character  of  this  traffic  :*  but  the 
whole  of  this  externalizing,  magic-seeking  bent,  furnished,  to  say 
the  least,  a  foothold  for  such  superstition  and  such  profanation. 

In  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  mis- 
chief-working abuses  of  the  church  stand  forth  with  particular 
prominence.  But  on  this  point,  we  must  take  care  to  distinguish 
the  false  representations  of  the  church-doctrine,  which  were 
encouraged  by  ignorant  and  badly-disposed  preachers,  from  that 
doctrine  as  it  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  theology.  Men  were 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  th6  divine  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  church  absolution.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  former 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  inward  confession  of  sin,  and 
that  true  repentance  which  springs  from  love.  When  a  priest 
inquired  of  Yves,  bishop  of  Ghartres,  how  the  practice  of  the 

1  As,  for  instance,  Petrus  Cantor,  verbum  abbreviatum,  c.  xxvii.  et  xxviii. 

2  Multos  morientiaoi  seducit  cnpiditas  saeerdotum,  vanam  eia  securitatem  promitten- 
tiiim,  si  quae  babent,  sacrificiis  obtuleriiit,  et  missas  emant,  quas  nequaquam  gratis  ha- 
berent.  In  quo  qiiidem  mercimonio  praefixum  apnd  eos  pretium  constat  esse,  pro  una 
scilicet  mitsa  unum  denanum,  et  pro  uno  annnali  quadraginta.  In  his  Ethics  or  his 
Scito  te  ipsum,  c.  xviii.,  in  Fez  thesaurus  anecdotorum  novissimus,  p.  ii.,  f.  666. 

8  See  the  Council  of  Paris,  of  the  year  1212 :  Ne  pro  annalibus  vel  triennalibus  vel 
septennalibus  missarum  faciendis  la'ici  vel  alii  dare  aliquid  vel  legare  cogantur  in  testa- 
mento,  et  ne  super  his  aliqua  pactio  vel  exactio  vel  sub  aliqua  alia  specie  palliata  a  sa- 
oerdotibus  vel  aliis  mediatoribus  fiat,  et  ne  superflua  multituuine  talium  annalium  se 
onerenf  sacerdotes,  ad  quae  supplenda  suffioere  honeste  non  possint  et  propter  quae  ip- 
Aos  oporteat  habere  conductitios  sacerdotes. 

4  The  greater  guilt  incurred  in  the  profanation  of  this  sacrament  by  simony,  Petr. 
Can..,  c.  xxvii  :  Totus  enim  Christns  ibi  sumitur  foiis  et  ortgo  omnium  gratiarum. 
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church — to  exclade  those  who  confessed  their  sins  for  a  season 
from  partaking  of  the  eucharist — was  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, — that  the  sinner  shall  live  if  he 
but  sighs  to  God,  and  returns  from  his  eril  ways  ;  the  bishop 
replied  :  '*  To  that  Judge  who  looks  upon  the  heart,  inward  con- 
Tersion,  and  the  contrition  of  the  heart  sufficeth ;  and  the  for- 
giyeness  of  sin  is  immediately  bestowed  by  him  to  whom  this 
inward  conversion  is  manifest.     But  the  church  requires  a  pub- 
lic satisfaction,  because   she  cannot  know  the   secrets  of  the 
heart.*'^     Peter  Lombard  declared,  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  priest,  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  he 
actually  had  it  in  his  power  to  forgive  sins  and  confer  justifica- 
tion, which  was  the  work  of  God  alone.     The  priest  could  only 
declare  the  judgment  of  God  ;?  and  the  priestly  sentence  was  valid 
only  when  it  agreed  with  the  divine.     He  distinguished,  there- 
fore, between  absolution  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  view  of 
the  church.'    But  in  holding  fast  to  the  inward  requisites, — neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin, — 
men  were,  at  the  same  time,  at  no  loss  for  reasons  to  justify  every- 
thing that  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  the  church.     That  interior 
state  of  the  soul, — genuine  contrition  of  heart, — must  necessarily 
express  itself  by  some  outward  and  corresponding  sign.     Inward 
humiliation  before  God  must  exhibit  itself  by  the  outward  self- 
humiliation  of  penance  before  the  priest.     The  inward  confession 
of  sins  must  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  confession  ;  the 
inward  self-castigation  for  sin,  in  contrition,  by  penitential  ex- 
ercises volontarily  undertaken  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
priest.     So  the  three  following  parts  of  penance,  as  determined 
by  Peter  of  Lombardy,  ever  continued  to  be  held  fast :  the  com- 
punctio  cordis,  the  confessio  oris,  and  the  satisfactio  operis.     In 
the  doctrine,  that  for  sins  committed  subsequently  to  baptism,  it 
was  required  that  a  peculiar  species  of  satisfaction  should  be  paid 
to  divine  justice,  the  necessity  of  church  penance  found  its  sub- 
stantial basis.     And  the  effects  of  it  might,  in  the  next  place, 
extend  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present  life ;  for  after  it 
had  once  been  determined  that  such  a  species  of  justification  was 

1  See  ep.  228. 

2  Osteiidere  bominem  ligatiim  vel  sol  alum. 

3  Solatio  apud  Deiim  et  in  facio  ecdeeia*. 
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necessary,  it  was  easy  to  infer  from  it,  that  whosoever  neglected 
to  pay  sach  satisfaction  in  the  present  life,  would  hare  to  suffer 
hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  expiation  and  purification,  so  much 
the  seyerer  pains  in  tlie  fires  of  purgatory.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  supposed  that  the  above-mentioned  inward  self- 
punishment  might  be  of  sufficient  force  to  be  substituted  in  place 
of  all  other  satisfactions;  so  that  the  individual  thus  circum- 
stanced stood  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  fires 
of  purgatory.  At  all  events,  the  church  doctrine  and  scientific 
theology  were  very  far  from  attributing  any  important  influence 
to  the  external  act  separated  from  the  internal  disposition.  The 
temper  of  the  heart  was  ever  held  up  to  view  as  that  from  which 
everything  must  proceed.  But  the  blame  lies  with  the  ordinary 
priests,  that  this  connection  between  the  inward  temper  and 
outward  act,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  multitude,  was  ob- 
scured, and  that  the  people  were  confirmed  jn  the  delusive  no- 
tion that  forgiveness  of  sin  could  be  obtained  by  outward  works, 
and  in  their  mistaken  confidence  on  priestly  absolution,  which 
was  often  but  too  easily  bestowed.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  first 
popes  of  this*period,  had  for  their  object  to  counteract  such 
abuses.  Thus  it  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the 
Hildebrandian  reform  of  the  church,  that  on  this  point  also  the 
ancient  order  of  the  church  should  be  restored.  We  have  noticed 
already,  on  a  former  page,^  the  interest  taken  in  this  matter  by 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  declared,*  that 
**  Whereas,  false  penance  belongs  especially  among  the  causes 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  therefore,  we  admonish 
the  bishops  and  priests  against  deceiving  the  sonls  of  the  laity 
by  false  penance,  and  thus  causing  them  to  be  hurried  to  perdi- 
tion. But  false  penance  is,  where  penance  is  done  on  account  of 
one  sin  to  the  overlooking  of  many  others.*'  In  confutation  of 
this  error,  which  led  men  to  suppose  that  they  had  done  enough 
by  leaving  ofi'  one  class  of  sins,  while  they  still  indulged  them- 
selves in  others,  the  pope  quotes  James  ii.  10,  **  It  is  also  de- 
nominated false  penance,  for  one  not  to  abandon  the  business  of 
an  ordinary  calling  which  he  cannot  pursue  without  sin,  or  to  har- 
bour hatred  in  his  heart ;  or  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  one  whom 

1  See  vol.  vii.  p.  110. 

•2  Conoiliam  Melfltanam,  c.  xvi.    Hardutu,  vii.,  f.  1687. 
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he  has  wronged,  or  forgiveness  for  wrongs  he  has  himself  received, 
or  to  bear  arms  against  a  righteous  cause/'  Yet  the  authorities 
at  Borne  did  not  remain  true  to  these  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  when  they  too  easily  granted  absolution  to  those  who 
from  other  lands  resorted  to  the  highest  tribunal ;  and  a  mischief- 
working  change,  in  the  matter  of  absolution,  proceeded  from  that 
very  quarter. 

In  the  first  place,  by  virtue  of  the  monarchical  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  popes,  it  was  possible  to  introduce,  instead  of  the 
absolutions  hitherto  dispensed  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  a  more  general  absolution,  valid  for  the  whole 
church ;  and  while  it  was  the  case  hitherto  that  absolution  was 
only  limited  and  partial  in  its  extent,  another  kind  now  appeared 
in  its  stead,  of  wider  grasp,  which  tended  to  the  dispensing 
with  all  church  penance.  The  crusades  furnished  the  first  oc- 
casion for  this.  Pope  Victor  the  Second,  when  preaching  a 
crusade  against  the  infidels  in  North  Africa,  having  first  set  a 
precedent  of  this  sort,  it  was  often  followed  on  occasion  of  the 
crusades  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  when  it  was  held  that  the 
participation  in  so  holy  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  considered  a  valid 
substitute  for  all  other  penance ;  and  so  a  full  and  unconditional  ab- 
solution came  to  be  connected  therewith.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  true  devotion  and  penitence  were  still  appended  as  a  con- 
dition. Thus,  for  example.  Urban  the  Second,  at  the  council  of 
Clermont,  in  1095,  extended  this  indulgence  expressly  to  those 
alone  who,  from  motives  of  simple  piety,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
honour  or  of  money,  embarked  in  the  expedition  to  liberate  the 
church  at  Jersualem.  But  the  crimes  to  which  the  crusaders 
abandoned  themselves,  testify  of  the  immense  injury  that  grew 
out  of  the  confidence  in  the  power  of  absolution. 

Absolution  received  a  theoretical  support  from  the  theologians 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  directed  thereto  by  that 
idea  of  Christian  fellowship, — though  conceived  after  a  false  and 
external  manner, — which  generally  exercised  so  vast  a  power 
over  the  religious  life  of  these  times, — ^the  sense  of  that  fellowship 
of  divine  life  by  which  everything  was  upborne  that  proceeded 
from  the  Christian  spirit,;— the  conviction  that  each  one,  through 
the  fellowship  of  the  same  spirit, — ^which  works  everything  in 
all  its  organs, — shared  in  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  that 
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Spirit, — the  invisible  bond  that  knit  together  all  Cliribtiaus,  how- 
ever separated  by  time  and  space.  Hence  the  notion  of  a  trea- 
sury of  merits,  belonging  to  the  whole  church.  In  addition  to 
this,  came  now  that  representation,  which  in  earlier  periods  we 
saw  already  existing  in  the  bud,  and  which  had  its  ground  in  a 
false  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  law, — the  representation, 
namely,  that  the  saints  possessed  a  superlegal  perfection,! — had 
performed  more  than  justice  required  in  satisfaction  for  their  own 
sins  ;  where,  to  be  sure,  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  was  as- 
sumed as  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  talk  of  human  merit.'^  Christ  was  pointed  to,  as  the  primal 
source  of  all  sanctification.^  Thus  arose  the  doctrine  of  a  the- 
saurus laerllorum  supererogationis,  from  which  the  church,  and 
especially  its  visible  head,  could,  for  reasonable  causes, — as,  for 
example,  for  the  advancement  of  a  holy  work  of  general  impor- 
tance,—  appropriate  to  individuals  whatever  might  be  requisite, 
as  a  satisfaction  for  their  own  sins.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
held  fast,  we  allow,  that  the  indulgence  so  bestowed  was  not  for- 
y'lvenesa  of  sin,  but  only  a  remission  of  the  church  penance,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  each.  Yet,  as  this  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  punishment  which  must  otherwise  be 
buttered  in  purgatory,  it  followed  that  the  effects  of  this  indul- 
gence might  bear  indirectly  even  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sin.* 
Beyond  question,  it  was  still  pre-supposed,  that  they  who  re- 
ceived the  indulgence  were  in  a  state  of  true  penitence,  and  by 
faith  and  love  united  to  the  saints,  whose  merits  were  placed 


I  Thus  ThomaH  of  Aquino  snys  (Supplement,  teniae  partis  sunimae  tbeol.  Qu.  xiii., 
An  i.) :  F8l  quni-dam  meusura  lioniiui  adLibita.  quae  ab  to  rfquirilur,  scilicet  impletio 
inaudatorum  Dei,  et  superea  potest aliquid  pro{^are,at  satisfaciat. 

'^  Aobert  Pullein  siill  speaks  only  of  a  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Cbrist :  cnjiis  merita 
piaecedentium  patnim  iiiMufficientiam  sopplerentf  ut  meriu  antiquorum  per  Christom 
ttccepta  Deo  digua  fiaut  muuerori  coelo. 

8  Thus  Pope  hmocent  the  Tbird,  in  bis  exposition  of  tbe  second  penitential  psalm, 
says:  Satis  enim  apparet,  quia  ornt,  quouium  omuis  sanctu",  Tidelicet  servos  sanctifl- 
oatus  et  ad  qiiem  orat,  quoniam  aa  te,  videlicet  Dominam  sanctificantem,  etquare  oral 
quia  pro  bac,  id  est,  pro  impietatis  remissione.  quae  sanctificutionis  est  causa,  f.  241. 

4  Tbere  w<  re  those  who  considered  absolution  as  referring  simply  to  tbe  penalties  in- 
curred at  the  tribunal  of  tbe  church ;  but  Thomas  Aquinas  combats  tbis  opinion  ;  as.  in 
fact,  be  was  obliged  to  do,  by  the  connection  of  iiUas  in  the  cburcb  doctrine;  for  tbe  re* 
missio,  quae  fit  quantum  ad  forum  ecclesiae,  valet  (liam  quantum  ad  forum  Dei  et  prae- 
icrea  acclesine  hujusmodi  indulgtutias  facitiis  raajus  dumnificaret  quam  adjuvant,  qnin 
r.^raitteret  at  grnviorep  pocnj.R  fcilicet  purgalor.i. 
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over  to  their  account.  Had  the  doctrine  of  indulgence  always 
been  taught  and  received  with  these  limitations,  it  might  not 
haye  been  so  injurious  to  morality  as  it  in  fact  proved  to  be.  But 
the  unspiritual  men,  who  were  determined  to  gain  the  utmost 
which  they  possibly  could  from  an  indulgence  granted  for  the 
building  of  a  church,  for  the  visitation  of  the  same,  etc.,  sought 
only  to  fix  a  high  value  on  their  spiritual  merchandise,  and  were 
extremely  careful  how  they  added  anything  in  the  way  of  limita- 
tion. William  of  Auxerre,^  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  after  having  laid  down  six  propositions  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence,  very  naively 
observes  :  *'  If  we  should  state  all  these  explanations  in  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  the  latter  would  not  find  so 
many  purchasers;  just  as  the  laity,  if  they  should  understand 
that  one  good  work  is  worth  as  much  as  a  hundred  others,  per- 
formed with  only  the  same  amount  of  love,  would  not  be  inclined 
to  do  so  many  good  works .^  Still,  however,  the  church  does  not 
deceive  the  faithful ;  for  she  teaches  nothing  false,  but  only  con- 
ceals certain  truths.''^  Also,  Thomas  Aquinas  cites  the  opinion 
of  some,  who  believed  that  the  benefit  of  indulgences  was,  in  the 
case  of  each  individual,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith 
and  piety  ;^ — yet  this  dependence  of  indulgences  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  subject  was  not  expressed  in  the  preaching  of 
them ;  for  the  church  incited  men  to  good  works  by  means  of  a 
pious  fraiui,  like  the  mother  who  holds  out  an  apple  to  her  child 
to  induce  it  to  walk.  Yet  he  himself  repelled  such  a  doctrine  with 
abhorrence,  declaring  it  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  since  thereby 
all  confidence  in  the  afiirmations  of  the  church  would  necessarily 
be  weakened. 

The  enormous  abuses  which  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
matter  of  indulgences,  called  forth  against  it  many  important 
voices  in  the  church  ;  some  attacking  nothing  but  that  which  was 

I  Guilelmus  Antissiodoreusis. 

9  His  words:  Qaia  si  detenninarenter,  non  essent  fideles  ita  proni  addandam,  sicut 
si  praedicaretur  laicis,  quod  quautum  valet  uiium  opus  meritorium  ad  vitam  aeternnai 
tantom  et  mille  facta  ex  tanta  cariiate,  non  essent  ica  proni  ad  faciendum  bona  opera. 

8  Ecclesia  decipit  fideks,  tanicn  non  mentitur.  See  the  summa  in  iv.  libb.  sententiara 
I.  It.  of  the  chapter,  do  relaxatiouibus,  quae  fiunt  per  claves. 

^  Quod  iudulgentiac  nontantum  Taleiil,  qnantum  praedicantur,  sed  uuicuique  tanUim 
\aIont,  quantum  fides  et  devotio  suaexigit. 
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not  grounded  in  the  church  doctrine,  bat  was  solely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy ;  and  some  making  war 
against  the  whole  system  of  indulgences.      Abelard  complains  of 
the  priests  that  betrayed  the  souls  committed  to  their  spiritual 
OYersight,  not  so  much  through  ignorance  as  cupidity,  the  love  of 
money  ayailing  more  with  them  than  the  will  of  their  Master.* 
Even  the  bishops  were  fiercely  attacked  by  him.     He  reproached 
them  on  account  of  the  lavish  manner  in  which  they  dispensed 
indulgences  at  the  dedication  of  churches  and  altars,  at  the  con- 
secration of  burial-places,  and  on  other  occasions  of  popular  festi- 
Tity  ;  under  the  show,  indeed,  of  love,  but  really  impelled  by  the 
grossest  cupidity.^       True  love  for  their  flocks,  he  suspected, 
would  be  shown  by  their  bestowing  these  indulgences  for  nothing. 
If  it  lay  within  their  power  to  open  and  shut  heaven,  they  ought 
not  to  suffer  an  individual  of  their  flocks  to  perish.     But  they 
might  well  be  congratulated  if  they  were  able  to  open  heaven  even 
for  themselves  ;'   he  declared  it  impossible  that  the  arbitrary  will 
of  bishops  should  bring  anything  to  pass  against  the  justice  of  the 
divine  tribunal,  or  that  any  unjust  sentence  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Almighty.     With  Origen,  whose  words  he  cites,  he  main- 
tained that  the  power  conferred  on  the  apostles  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  bishops  as  the  apostles' 
successors  in  ofiBce,  but  only  to  those  among  them  who  were  the 
apostles'  successors  in  temper  of  mind  ;    just  as  the  words,   "  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  applied  only  to  such.^ 

When  a  bountiful  indulgence  was  offered  to  the  abbot  Stephen 
of  Obaize,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a  church  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  he  declined  accepting  it,  saying :  "  We  have  no 
wish  to  introduce  a  custom  whereby  we  should  prepare  a  scandal 
for  the  communities,  and  shame  for  ourselves,  in  assuming  to  give 
an  indulgence  which  God  alone  can  bestow.''^     And  when,  in 

1  Ut  pro  nummorum  oblatione  satisfactioDiBinjaDctae  poenas  condonent  rel  relaxent, 
non  tarn  attrndentes,  quid  veUt  Dominus,  qaam  quid  valeat  nummus. 

3  Sub  quadam  scilicet  specie  caritatis,  sed  in  ▼eritate  summae  cupiditatis. 

8  Quod  quldem  si  non  po8sunfc,vel  nescinnt,  oerte  illud  poetioum,in  quantum  arbitror 

incurrunt : — 

Neo  protunt  domino,  quae  proinnt  omniboa,  artes. 

4  See  Abelard*8  Etbios,  c.  xxvi.    Pes.  1.  o.  f.  682. 

6  Nos  talem  coniuetudinem  introdneere  nolumus,  et  populia  scandalum  et  nobis  ig- 
nominiam  acqulramus  oircnmenndo  ecelesias,  ostendendo  beneficia,  indulgentias  lar- 
giendo,  qnas  dare  non  poterit  nisi  solus  Deus. 
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despite  of  this,  he  once  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  receiye 
a  letter  of  indolgenee  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  about  to  form 
a  fraternity  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  church,  and  he  was 
asked,  while  the  letter  was  being  drawn  up,  how  far  he  would 
hare  the  indulgence  extend,  his  ancient  scruples  were  reviyed, 
and  he  said  :  "  Our  own  sins  still  weigh  heary  on  us,  and  we 
cannot  make  light  of  those  of  others."^ 

The  Franciscan  Berthold  constantly  declaims  with  the  greatest 
▼ehemence  against  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  penny- preachers,  and  whom  he  describes  as 
the  deadliest  traitors  to  souls,  the  murderers  of  true  penitence : 
"  These  penny- preachers,  who  discourse  so  finely  before  the  people 
concerning  God,  in  order  that  they  may  strip  them  of  their  money ; 
so  they  leave  off  confession,  and  comfort  themselres  with  their 
indulgences.  Because  such  an  one  (such  a  preacher  of  indul- 
gences) can  discourse  so  very  eloquently  about  God,  they  fancy 
he  is  a  saint.  He  is  as  really  the  deyiVs  as  he  stands  there  and 
cheats  Christendom.  He  is  as  much  the  deTil's  as  any  robber  in 
the  forest.  And  had  I  to  choose,  I  would  rather,  an'  there  were 
no  help  for  it,  my  soul  should  pass  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  robber 
than  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  penny-preacher ;  for  the  former  ruins 
but  his  own  soul,  while  the  penny-preacher  ruins  many  thousands 
besides.  For  all  who  are  lost  by  means  of  his  false  indulgences, 
are  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  while  he  must  suffer  all  their  tor- 
ments as  his  own.  As  Judas  sold  his  lord,  so  thou  sellest  away 
from  him  many  thousand  souls,  beyond  all  hope  of  retrieve." 
**  Fie  !  on  thee,  penny-preacher,  murderer  of  the  whole  world  ! 
How  many  souls  dost  thou,  for  the  sake  of  thy  false  gain,  seduce 
from  true  repentance  and  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  beyond  all 
reach  of  help  ?  Thou  promisest  a  large  indulgence  for  a  penny 
or  a  farthing ;  so  that  many  thousands  foolishly  imagine  they 
have  expiated  all  their  sins  with  their  penny,  or  their  farthing,  as 
thoa  snnfflest  oat  to  them.  So  they  leave  off  confessing  themselves ; 
and  thus  go  on  to  perdition,  with  none  to  tell  them  better.  And 
for  this  thou  shalt  be  cast  to  the  bottom  of  hell,  and  all  these 
shall  be  east  upon  thee,  thou  who  hast  seduced  and  sold  them 
away  from  Almighty  God !  Yes,  souls !  for  a  penny,  or  a  farthing  ; 

^  No8  nostrt  adhne  promunt  peeeaU  neo  poBinmaa  levare  aliena.    Lib.  iL,  c.  xyiii. 
VOL.  VIII.  F 
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Thon  mnrderer  of  true  penitence ;  thou  hast  destroyed  for  ns 
trne  penitence.  This  the  penny-preachers  hare  so  utterly  des- 
troyed for  us,  that  there  is  now  scarcely  an  indiyidual  who  is 
willing  to  confess  his  sins."^  He  describes  these  preachers  as 
being  the  vilest  of  hypocrites,  who  pretended  to  great  piety,  and 
understood  how  to  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the 
martyrs  in  a  touching  manner,  so  as  to  induce  the  common  people 
to  purchase  their  indulgences:  ''He  dwells  so  much,  and  in  so 
many  ways,  on  our  Lord's  sufferings,  that  they  imagine  he  is  a 
true  messenger  of  God ;  then  he  weeps,  and  practises  all  sorts  of 
tricks,  that  he  may  get  their  pennies,  and  their  souls  to  boot. 
Oftentimes,  the  Netherlander  affects  the  speech  of  the  High- 
lander;* for  example,  the  dissembler  and  penny-preacher,  who 
discourses  so  much  about  God  and  his  mother,  and  his  saints, 
and  their  sufferings, — and  weeps,  into  the  bargain, — so  that  one 
might  swear  he  was  a  true  Highlander.  By  his  dress,  also,  such 
a  person  may  deceive,  but  not  for  any  long  time  by  his  man- 
ners.*'^ The  popes  thouj^ht  it  necessary  to  enact  several  laws 
against  the  too  wide  extension  of  indulgences ;  and  these  laws 
bear  testimony  also  to  the  great  mischief  occasioned  by  them : 
**  Whereas,  through  the  indefinite  and  superfluous  indulgences 
which  many  prelates  boldly  take  it  upon  them  to  ordain,  the  keys 
of  the  church  fall  into  contempt,  and  penance  loses  its  virtue  ; 
therefore,  be  it  decreed  that,  at  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
whether  performed  by  one  bishop  or  by  several,  indulgence  shall 
not  be  extended  to  any  term  beyond  a  year,  etc.  The  pope — 
who  though  possessed  of  plenary  power,  was  still  used  to  set  these 
limits  to  himself — was  held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern.^  At  a 
council  held  at  Beziers  in  South  France,^  which  especially  set 
itself  to  oppose  the  sects  that  were  now  spreading  with  such 
mighty  power  in  those  districts,  a  canon  was  also  drawn  up 
against  abuses  in  the  granting  of  indulgences, — a  step  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  the  same  object ;  since  the  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  the  preachers  of  indulgences  assuredly  supplied  those 
sects  with  a  great  abundance  of  reasons  for  attacking  the  domi- 
nant church.  It  was  decreed  that  **  none  but  suitable  persons, 
furnished  with  testimonies  from  their  superiors,  should  be  tole- 

I  See  vol.  Tii .  p.  390.  8  Highland,  symbol  of  Iieftten  ;  Lowland,  of  hell. 

3  Sea  page  33.  4  Concil.  lat.  iv.  1216,  c.  Ixii.  S  ConciHum  Biterrenae. 
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rated  as  preachers  of  indulgences  ;  since  it  was  certain  that  hire- 
ling preachers  of  indulgences  and  those  who  used  them  as  hirelings, 
had  no  less  by  their  wicked  lives  than  by  their  erroneous  preach- 
ing, caused  great  scandal  by  promising,  for  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  procure  delirerance  for  the  condemned  in  helL*'^ 

Finally,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
which  was  expressly  designed  to  counteract  the  breaking  up  of 
the  discipline  of  penance.  Confession  of  sins  to  the  priest  had, 
indeed,  until  now,  been  recommended,  and  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  self-humiliation  of  the  delinquent ;  but  it  was  only  in 
case  of  mortal  sins,  invol ring  the  exclusion  of  the  subject  from 
the  kingdom  of  heayen,  that  such  confession  was  held  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  ;  since,  in  this  case,  the  three  parts  of  penance 
distinguished  by  Peter  of  Lombardy,  must  all  come  together. 
That  which  had  hitherto  been  left  an  optional  matter,  was  by 
Innocent  the  Third  prescribed  as  settled  law.  He  directed  in  the 
twenty-first  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  in  1215,  that 
each  individual  of  the  male  and  female  sex  should,  after  having 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  truly  and  faithfully  confess,  for 
himself  alone,  all  his  sins,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  his  own  priest, 
and  strive  to  perform  according  to  his  ability  the  penance  im- 
posed upon  him  ;  and  at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  Easter  festival, 
partake  of  the  holy  eucharist ;  unless,  after  hearing  the  advice  of 
his  own  priest,  he  thought  himself,  for  good  reasons,  bound  to 
abstain  from  it  for  a  season.  But  if,  for  good  and  valid  reasons, 
any  one  should  choose  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  foreign  priest,  he 
must  first  ask  and  obtain  permission  so  to  do  from  his  own  priest ; 
otherwise,  the  foreign  priest  could  not  exercise  the  power  to  bind 
and  to  loose.  It  was  especially  enjoined  on  the  priest  to  exercise 
prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  care  of  souls.  He  was  directed  to 
inform  himself  exactly  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
sinner  and  of  his  sin,  in  order  that  from  these  data  he  might  be 
able  skilfully  to  determine  what  counsel  to  give,  and  what  remedies 
to  apply.  The  strictest  confidence  with  regard  to  the  matters 
confessed  was  enjoined  on  the  priest,  with  severe  penalties  in  case 
of  transgression.  By  means  of  this  introduction  of  oral  confes- 
sion into  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  was  intended  to  put  a  check 


1  v.  Harduin.  Concil  t.  viii ,  f.  409. 
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on  the  loose  administration  of  the  penitential  system  generally  ; 
to  compel  the  priest  to  a  more  strict  moral  oversight  over  his 
community,  and  to  prevent  the  laity  from  withdrawing  themselves 
from  it  A  stricter  discharge  of  the  pastoral  duties  was  thus 
secured,  and  the  tie  more  closely  knit  betwixt  the  priest  and  his 
people.  Such  a  regulation  corresponded  with  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  which  would  preserve  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
laity  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  on  the  priest. 
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SECTION    FOURTH. 

HISTORY  OP  DOCTRINES. 

I.  Evolution  of  Doctrines  and  of  Theology  in  the 
Western  Church. 

From  the  rndeoess  of  the  eleTenth  centary  we  saw  a  new  spi- 
ritual life  emerging  ;  and  here,  too,  the  new  religious  awakening 
was  accompanied  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  creation  in 
science.  Yet  these  two  directions  of  the  new  life,  the  religions 
and  the  scientific,  did  not  always  work  harmoniously  together, 
but  also  developed  themselves  independently,  side  by  side ;  and 
sometimes,  in  fact, — as  one  or  the  other  of  them  happened  to 
predominate, — ^they  fell  into  direct  opposition  to  one  another. 
Accordingly,  we  observe  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  certain 
dialectical  tendency,  engendered  simply  by  the  self-feeling  of  the 
awakened  understanding,  and  not  originally  animated  by  any  re- 
ligious interest,  which  now  threatened  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  spiritnal  tendencies  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
religions  life.  On  the  one  side,  was  the  predominant  life  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion  ;  on  the  other,  the  predominant  activity  of  the 
understanding  and  of  conception.  Already,  towards  the  close  of 
the  preceding  period,  we  noticed  the  strife  between  a  freer  mode 
of  inquiry  and  one  which  chose  to  subject  itself  rather  to  the  au- 
thority of  church  tradition :  as  it  was  presented  to  ns,  in  the 
one  case,  in  the  person  of  Berengar ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  Lan- 
ftanc.  But  the  triumph  of  Lanfranc  evinced  already  to  which 
aide  the  reigning  spirit  was  inclined  ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
the  battle  was  not  yet  decided  ;  but  the  contest  must  be  often 
repeated  ere  such  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at,  as  to  fix  a 
standing-point  for  the  present  times. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dialectical  writings 
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of  Boethius  had  a  special  inflaence  in  directing  the  awakened 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  to  the  question  respecting  the  ob- 
jective significance  of  general  conceptions,  yet  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  this  explains  everything ;  for  the  outward  occasion  and 
point  of  attachment  for  that  which  developes  itself  from  an  in- 
ward principle  is  one  thing,  and  the  true  inward  principle  itself, 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  philosophical  de- 
velopment, is  another  The  most  important  antagonisms  which, 
under  different  forms  in  different  ages,  are  wont  to  busy  the 
powers  of  thought,  when  awakening  to  freer  self- activity,  may  be 
recognized  in  the  present  case,  though  men  lost  themselves  in  a 
multitude  of  less  important  collateral  questions  and  unfruitful 
dialectical  subtleties,  before  the  main  questions  and  antagonisms, 
lying  at  the  bottom,  could  be  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  con- 
sciousness. Under  those  antagonisms, — which  set  in  movement 
the  dialectic  spirits  of  those  times,  relating^  to  reality  and  non 
reality,  to  the  objective  or  barely  subjective  significance  of  gene- 
ral conceptions, — were  enveloped  the  gravest  questions  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  thought  to  being,  of  the  universal  to  the  par- 
ticular. It  was  the  first  breaking  forth,  though  still  concealed  in 
the  bud,  and  not  come  as  yet  to  clear  self-consciousness,  of  the 
controversy  between  a  speculative  and  dogmatical,  and  an  em- 
pirical and  sceptical,  tendency.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  there- 
fore, the  great  importance  of  the  issue  of  such  a  contest,  in 
determining  the  direction  of  the  scientific,  and  especially,  of  the 
theological  spirit. 

As  the  dogmatical  bent  of  Augustin  exercised  the  most  de- 
cided influence  on  the  minds  of  the  age,  so  the  peculiar  realistic 
element,  which  was  so  closely  inwoven  with  his  whole  mode  of 
thinking,  had,  at  the  same  time  with  the  latter,  obtained  the 
mastery ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  appears  in 
his  writings,  namely,  after  that  partly  Platonic  and  partly  Aris- 
totelian mode  of  apprehension,  according  to  which  general  con- 
ceptions (the  universalia)  were  regarded  as  the  archetypes  of  the 
divine  reason  (universalia  ante  rem),  and  as  copied,  struck  off 
in  the  manifold  diversity  of  phenomena — the  species  lying  at  the 
basis  of  individual  beings  (universalia  in  re.)  But  a  new  ten- 
dency proceeded  from  Roscelin,  a  canonical  priest,  who,  near 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  founded  a  peculiar  dialectical 
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school  at  Gompiegne.  He  maintained  that  all  knowledge  must 
proceed  Arom  experience  ;  indiyidnals  only  had  real  existence  ;  all 
general  conceptions  were  without  objective  significance.  They 
were  but  abstractions,  necessary  helps  of  the  understanding,  to 
enable  it  to  grasp  the  infinite  manifoldness  of  things,  nomina 
non  res ;  hence  the  name  Nominalism,  to  designate  this  school.^ 
The  sceptical  tendency  of  Nominalism  may  be  clearly  discerned 
in  his  own  case,  by  observing  the  mode  in  which  he  disputes  the 
objective  reality  of  the  conceptions,  "  whole  and  part,''  when  he 
says :  "  The  parts  must  be  prior  to  the  whole ;"  "  the  whole  pre- 
supposes the  parts,  and  yet  the  parts  really  subsist  only  in  reference 
to  a  whole/'^  An  internal  necessity,  however,  would  impel  the 
minds  of  this  age,  so  predominantly  dogmatical  in  its  tendency,  to 
resist  a  sceptical  element  so  strongly  expressed  ;  and  this  anta- 
gonism was  the  first  which  particularly  occupied  the  dialecticians. 
The  university  of  Paris  presented,  in  the  twelfth  century,  for 
the  first  time,  a  school  which  gradually  became  a  common  centre 
for  all  scientific  studies.  Previous  to  this,  it  was  only  individual 
men  of  distinguished  talents,  teachers  in  the  cathedral  and  mo- 
nastic schools,  who,  by  their  power  of  influence  on  youthful  minds, 
and  by  their  reputation,  collected  around  them  the  young  men 
from  various  districts,  far  and  near.  So  laboured  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opposite  dialectical  tendencies,  in  two  neigh- 
bouring cities, — one  at  Lisle,  the  other  at  Tournay.  In  the  first- 
named  city,  Saimbert  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Nominalist  school. 
At  Tournay,  the  Cathedral  school  had  become  eminent  and 
flourishing,  under  the  care  of  its  great  master  Odo,  or  Udardus  ; 

^  I  will  here  notice  how  tliat  extraordinary  man,  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  t>ay  hereafter,  states  these  aDtagonisms :  Aliqui 
ponunt  ea  (universalia)  solum  in  anima,  aliqui  extra,  aliqui  medio  modo.  Opus  Majus, 
p.  L,  c.  Ti.f  f.  28. 

3  These  doctrines  of  Roscelin  have  become  more  accurately  known  by  means  of  the 
fragments  of  Abelard's  dialectics,  published  by  Cousin  (Ouvrage  inedits  d'Ab^Iard. 
Paris,  1836).  Fuit  antem,  memini,  magistri  nostri  Boscellini  tam  insana  sententia,  ut 
nuUam  rem  partibus  constare  vellet,  seJ  sicut  solis  vocibus  species,  ita  et  partes  adscri- 
bebat.  Si  quia  autem  rem  lllam,  quae  domus  est,  rebus  aliis,  pariete  scilicet  et  funds- 
mento  constare  diceret,  tale  ipsum  argumentatione  irapugnabat :  si  na  ilia,  quae  est 
paries,  rei  illius,  quae  domus  est,  pars  sit,  cum  ipsa  domus  nihil  aliud  sit,  quam  ipsa 
paries  et  tectum  et  fiindameutum,  profecto  paries  sui  ipsius  et  caeterorum  pars  erit. 
At  vero  quomodo  sui  ipsius  pars  fuerit  f  Amplins  omnis  pars  nataraliter  prior  est  suo 
toto.  Quomodo  autem  paries  prior  se  et  aliis  diceiur,  cum  se  nullo  modo  prior  sit  ?  L. 
c.  p.  471. 
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and  he,  as  a  realist,  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  dialectician  in 
his  neighbourhood.  The  reputation  of  this  scholar  brought  to- 
gether young  men  here  from  all  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  When  we  think  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times, 
we  must  be  surprised  to  learn  that  such  influence  could  proceed 
from  a  man  of  science,  not  merely  on  the  narrower  circle  of  his 
scholars,  but  upon  the  city  itself  in  which  he  lived.  Tet  so  we 
find  it  described  by  one  of  Baimbert^s  contenrporaries.  *'  If  one 
rambled  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  obserred  the  crowds 
of  disputants,  one  might  imagine  that  the  citizens  had  abandoned 
all  other  business,  and  occupied  themselves  with  philosophy  alone. 
Coming  into  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  one  would  sometimes  be- 
hold Odo  walking  about  with  his  scholars,  and  instructing  them 
after  the  manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  sometimes  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  replying  to  the  questions  propounded  to  him. 
During  the  hours  of  the  evening,  too,  he  might  be  heard  till  late 
into  the  night,  disputing  before  the  church  doors,  or  seen  point- 
ing with  his  finger  and  explaining  to  his  scholars  the  course  of 
the  stars.  His  scholars,  who  numbered  two  hundred,  were  warmly 
and  enthusiastically  attached  to  him.^ 

But  this  undue  predominance  of  one  mental  direction,  the 
dialectical,  this  one-sided  occupation  of  the  mind  with  mere 
formal  matter,  was  attended  with  its  mischievous  effects.  As 
well  the  life  and  soul,  as  the  material  interests  of  science,  would 
suffer  thereby.  The  new  dialecticians  were  intent  on  finding  for 
everything  some  new  expression,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  their  new-coined  Latin  words,  men  fancied 
they  had  obtained  science.  The  ingenious  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  empirical  knowledge  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  dia- 
lectics, which  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  John  of  Salisbury, 
in  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  to  complain  that  this 
one-sided  logical  enthusiasm  caused  all  other  studies  and  all 
employment  of  time  on  the  ancients  to  be  despised  ;  that  every 
man  was  for  inventing  a  new  grammar,  a  new  logic ;  that  after 
the  ancient  rules  had  been  abolished,  new  laws  for  everything  were 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  philosophy.  "  To  call  an  ass  or  a  man,'' 
says  he,  "  by  his  common  name,  was  a  transgression,  a  thing  un- 

X  See  the  history  of  the  abbey  at  Tournay,  by  the  abbot  HermaDi  in  D'Achery  Spi- 
cileg.  t.  ii.,  f.  889. 
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worthy  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  held  to  be  impossible  to  say  or 
to  do  anything  according  to  the  mles  of  reason,  unless  the  terms 
fitness  and  reason  were  expressly  introdnced."^  "  Schools/'  says 
the  same  writer,  "  became  multiplied  ;  since  no  man  was  content 
to  be  a  scholar,  but  each,  borne  onward  by  the  approbation  of  his 
adherents,  would  himself  be  the  author  of  some  i|fw  thing.". 
When  individuals  who  had  been,  for  a  season,  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  these  matters,  became  sensible  of  the  idleness  of  such 
pursuits,  or  were  brought,  by  the  experiences  of  life,  to  a  more 
serious  tone  of  mind,^  they  retired  from  the  world  and  became 
regular  canonicals  or  monks. 

Yet  the  change  produced  by  such  impressions  was  not  the  same 
in  all.  As  it  was  usually  the  case  that  those  who  imagined  they 
had  renounced  the  world,  not  seldom  betrayed  by  their  temper 
that  they  continued  to  be  the  same  as  before,  although  changed 
as  to  form,  so  it  turned  out  here  that,  with  many,  the  old  nature 
soon  emerged  again ;  and  hence  it  was  easy,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
says,  to  see,  lurking  under  the  monk's  cowl,  the  self-conceit  of 
the  philosopher.^  Others  renounced,  with  their  whole  soul,  the 
pursuits  which,  before,  they  had  idly  followed ;  and  giving  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  monkish  asceticism,  studied  only  how  to  make 
sure  of  salvation.  The  third  class  were  composed  of  such  as 
possessed  a  real  inward  call  to  speculation,  and  who,  therefore,  by 
the  change  of  their  interior  life,  could  not  be  induced  wholly  to 
abandon  it,  inasmuch  as,  by  so  doing,  they  must  deny  the  essential 

1  Solam  coovenientiam  sive  ratioDem  loqaebantar.  Argumentnin  sonabat  in  ore 
omnium  et  asinum  nominare  Tel  hominem  aat  aliquid  operum  naturae  instar  criminis 
eras  et  a  pfailosoplio  alienum.  Impoasibile  credebatur  convenienter  et  ad  rationia  nor- 
mam  quioqaam  dieere  ant  facere,  nisi  oonvenientis  et  rationia  mentio  expreaaim  esset 
inaerta.    Metalog.  lib.  i.,  c.  Hi. 

?  Recentet  magistri  e  acholis  et  pulli  Tolucrum  e  nidis,  aieut  pari  tempore  morabantur, 
sic  par  iter,  avolabant. 

8  Sooh  oaaea  muat  have  occurred  frequently,  aa  John  of  Saliabury  remarks :  (Metalog. 
lib.  L,  c.  iv.)  Alii  namque  mouachorum  aut  dericorum  claustrum  ingreesL  sunt  et 
plerique  sunm  correzerunt  errorem,  deprebendentea  in  se  et  aliis  praedi  cantes,  quia 
qoicquid  dkltoerant,Tanitaa  vanltatnm  eat  et  super  omnia  vanitas. 

^  The  notioeable  words  of  John  of  Salisbury:  Simihi  iion  credis,  claustra  ingredere, 
scnitare  mores  fratrum  et  invenies  ibisnperbiam  Moab  et  earn  intensam  valde,  ut  arro- 
gantia  absorbeat  fortitudinem  ejus.  Bliratur  Benedictus  et  queritur,  quod  se  quodam- 
modo  auctore  latet  lupus  in  pelHbus  agninis.  Utique  tonsuram  et  pnllam  vestem  a 
supereilio  distare  eausatur.  Et  ut  rectius  dixerim,  supercilinm  arguit,  eo  quod  tonsurae 
Teatibusque  non  oonsonet  Ritns  obserrationum  contemnitur  et  aub  imagine  philoso- 
phantis  spiritns  flillacis  elationis  obrepit. 
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character  of  their  own  minds,  but  only  took  a  new  direction  in 
the  same,  and  turned  it  upon  objects  which,  after  that  change, 
more  particularly  occupied  their  attention. 

An  example  of  a  change  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  is  fur- 
nished in  the  above-named  Odo.  Already,  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  realistic 
school ;  and  indeed,  by  the  severe  life  which  he  himself  led,  and 
to  which  he  held  his  scholars,  he  had  made  himself  universally 
respected  and  reverenced.  But  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  still  lay  remote  from  his  pursuits, 
and  he  busied  himself  only  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
antiquity,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known  in  the  Latin  language. 
Because  he  strove  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, which,  in  those  times  of  philosophical  enthusiasm,  could 
be  the  more  easily  represented  as  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection 
the  less  men  derived  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  from  credible 
sources,^  therefore  many  were  inclined  to  attribute  his  severity 
of  life  to  his  emulation  of  those  philosophers,  rather  than  to  the 
spirit  of  Christian  asceticism.^  On  a  certain  time  he  happened 
to  purchase  of  one  of  his  scholars  Augustin's  work,  De  libera 
arbitrio,  and  had  thrown  the  book  into  his  library  without  taking 
any  further  thought  about  it.  Two  months  afterwards,  however, 
when  he  was  explaining  to  his  pupils  the  work  of  Boethius,  De 
eonaolatione  philoaophiae^  and  in  so  doing  was  led  to  speak  of 
freewill,  he  recollected  the  new  addition  he  had  lately  made  to  his 
library,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  So  strongly  was  he 
interested  by  it,  that  from  thenceforth  he  began  to  expound  the 
whole  work  to  his  scholars.  Finally,  in  expounding  the  third 
book,  he  came  to  a  passage  which  treats  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  souls  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  a  worldly  life,  and 
excluded  from  the  heavenly  glory.  This  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  the  companions  of  his  labours, 
because  their  science  did  not  reach  beyond  the  present  world. 
He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  took  his  way  to 
the  church.     The  vanity  of  the  pursuits  in  which  he  had  hitherto 

1  We  shall  meet  with  an  example  of  this  further  on  in  AbelarJ. 

3  I'he  aboTe-mentioned  writer  of  the  history  of  St  Martin's  abbey  at  Tours,  cites  it 
as  the  opinion  of  some:  Eum  banc  districtionem  uon  exercere  causa  religionis,  sed 
potiiis  antiquae  philosophiae  consuetudinis. 
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been  engaged,  rose  clearly  before  his  mind  ;  foar  of  his  scholars 
joined  him,  prepared  to  follow  him  anywhere.  He  got  himself 
admitted  among  the  regular  canonicals,  became  abbot,  and  after- 
words archbishop  of  Gambray,  and  now  applied  his  philosophical 
method  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  original  sin,  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  influence  of  his  philosophical  realism.  When  the  different 
positions  of  philosophy  and  theology  thus  came  to  be  confounded 
together,  theological  controversies  might  easily  grow  out  of  the 
philosophical,  and  be  carried  on  with  even  greater  violence.^ 

This  manifested  itself  in  the  way  in  which  nominalism  was 
suppressed  at  its  first  appearance,  by  a  fusing  together  of  the 
theological  with  the  philosophical  interest.  Only,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  Soscelin  did  not  depart  from  the  prevailing 
bent,  not  merely  by  his  peculiar  dialectical  theory,  but  also  by 
his  theological  principles,  and  indeed,  the  entire  position  he 
took  in  theology,  thereby  creating  great  alarm  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  bent.  There  was  unquestionably  to  be  detected, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  dialects  of  Boscelin,  a  sceptical  spirit, 
and  a  sceptical  tendency  ;  and  the  same  spirit  might  lead  to 
the  unsettling  of  everything,  even  in  matters  of  Christian  faith. 
The  dangerous  conclusions  ascribed  to  Boscelin's  dialectical  theory 
by  his  theological  opponents,  had  their  origin  no  doubt  in  some 
feeling  of  this  sort.'  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such 
sceptical  tendency  actually  betrayed  itself  in  his  theology.  We 
do  not  perceive  that  he  actually  ascribed  more  to  reason  in 
comparison  with  faith, — that  he  actually  made  the  latter  more 
dependent  on  the  scrutiny  of  the  former, — than  other  theolo- 

1  Cbanoteristio  of  these  times  is  an  anecdote  which  occurs  in  the  already  mentioned 
life  of  Odo.  One  of  the  young  clergymen  of  Touruay,  who  yraa  made  uneasy  by  the 
controversy  between  the  realist  and  the  nominalist  schools,  between  his  teacher  Odo  and 
Raimbert  of  Lisle,  applied  to  a  deaf  mute  at  Tournay,  who  passed  for  a  soothsayer,  to 
know  on  which  side  lay  the  truth. 

'  As  when  in  a  letter,  not  of  Abelard's  writing,  but  published  in  the  collection  of  his 
works  (p.  3.^4),  he  is  accnsed  of  doubting  the  reality  of  the  gospel  history,  on  tbe 
ground  that  such  doabt  necessarily  followed  from  his  principles:  "If  the  conceptions," 
whole  and  part,  "  have  no  reality,  it  follows  that  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  narrative, 
*  Christ  ate  part  of  a  fish  roasted  on  the  coals,'  cannot  be  really  true,*'  1.  c. :  Hie  sicut 
pseudodialecticas,  ita  et  psendocbristianus,  cum  in  dialectica  sua  uullom  rem  partes 
habere  aestimat,  ita  divinam  paginam  impudenter  pervertit,  ut  eo  loco,  quo  dlcitur  Domi- 
nos  partem  pisois  assi  coroedissi,  partem  hujus  vocis,  quae  est  piscis  assi,  non  partem 
rei.inteUigere  conator.  ^ 
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gians.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  not  of  a  trial  of  "  faith'*  by  '*  rea- 
son," but  of  a  defending  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  As 
pagans  and  Jews  defend  their  religion,  so  he  maintained  onght 
Christians  to  defend  their  religion  ;^  and,  in  order  to  this,  reason 
should  minister  to  faith.  To  this,  in  fact,  agreed  also  the  dialec- 
tical theologians  of  the  common  stamp ;  nor  did  it  in  anywise 
conflict  with  the  principle  of  the  Angostinian  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion and  doctrine.  To  be  snre,  everything  depended  on  the 
manner  according  to  which  the  idea  of  defending  the  faith  shoold 
now  be  determined.  Here  there  was  still  room  for  great  difi^eren- 
ces  of  opinion.  The  defence  of  the  faith  which  was  held  forth  as 
a  pretext,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  as  a  means  of  entering 
into  a  bolder  examination  of  the  church  doctrines.  Although 
the  opposition  between  Roscelin  and  the  other  theologians  rested 
on  deeper  grounds,  yet  it  was  only  a  subordinate  and  single  point 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  attacking  him.  As  he  uniformly 
maintained  that  the  dialectical  exposition  of  conceptions  should 
be  made  to  subserve  the  defence  of  the  church  doctrines,  so  he  was 
desirous  of  showing  that,  without  his  nominalism,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  could  not  be 
rightly  presented.  Considering,  as  he  did,  every  universal  to  be 
a  mere  abstraction,  and  particulars  as  alone  having  reality,  he 
argued  that,  if  only  the  essence  of  God  in  the  Trinity  was  called 
una  rea,  and  the  three  persons  not  tree  res^  the  latter  could  not 
be  considered  as  anything  real.  Only  the  one  God  would  be  the 
real ;  all  besides,  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  to  which  nothing 
real  corresponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  with  the  Son  would  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  have  become  man. 

It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  designate  the  three  persons  as 
three  real  beings  Ctres  resj,  the  same  in  respect  of  will  and 
power .^  Such  a  view  might,  not  without  reason,  draw  down  upon 
him  the  reproach  of  tritheism.  At  a  council  assembled  in  1093, 
at  Soissons,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
.  Boscelin's  doctrine  was  condemned  as  tritheism,  and  his  fears  of 
the  wrath  of  the  populace  towards  him,  as  a  heretic,  induced  him 

1  Hie  words  iu  Anselm's  book,  De  fide  trinitat.  c.  iii.:  Pagani  defendunt  legem  aaam, 
Judaei  defenduni  legem  suam,  ergo  et  noa  Christiani  debemae  defendere  fidem  noatram. 

3  Anaelm.  1.  o. :  Si  ties  personae  aant  una  tanlum  rea,  et  non  aunt  trea  rea,  anaquae* 
que  per  ae  aeparatim,  aicut  trea  angeli  aut  trea  animae,  ita  tamen  ut  voluntate  et  potentia 
^omnino  sint  idem,  ergo  pater  et  epiritus  aanctuB  cum  filio  incaraatua  eat. 
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to  a  recantation.  Thus,  driven  by  the  power  of  his  opponents 
from  his  native  land,  he  sought  in  England  a  place  of  refuge  and 
field  of  labour.  But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  encountered  in  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  primate  of  the  English  church,  the  most  zealous  cham- 
pion of  realism  and  opponent  of  nominalism  :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  by  maintaining  a  position  in  no  way  connected  with  his 
peculiar  bent,  but  simply  relating  to  an  interest  of  the  church,  he 
incurred  the  violent  displeasure  of  an  important  party.  He  set 
up  the  principle  anew  which  had  been  held  at  an  earlier  period 
by  zealots  of  the  school  of  Hildebrand,  and  controverted  by 
others,  that  sons  begotten  in  priestly  marriage — which,  by  the 
sticklers  of  the  law  of  celibacy  in  the  priests,  was  considered, 
however,  a  concubinage — should  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical office.  Now,  since  it  was  the  case  that,  until  the  Hildebran- 
dian  principles  had  worked  their  way  into  the  whole  church,  the 
number  of  married  clergy  was  still  very  great,  he  must  necessarily, 
by  maintaining  such  a  principle,  excite  against  himself  the  hatred 
of  multitudes,  partly  of  sons  from  such  marriages  who  already 
stood  in  some  ecclesiastical  office,  partly  of  clergymen  who  lived  in 
the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  who  were  desirous  of  handing  down 
their  office  in  their  families.  The  anger  of  these  men  against 
him  would  be  so  much  the  greater,  because,  in  such  a  contest,  he 
could  reckon  on  the  support  of  a  party  at  whose  head  stood  the 
popes ;  for  which  reason  the  severe  censors  of  morals  among  the 
clergy  were  ever  feared  and  hated.  Thus,  driven  by  the  wrath 
of  his  enemies  iVom  England,  he  returned  back  to  France,  where 
he  was  destined  to  engage  in  new  controversies,  till  at  length, 
wearied  with  disputing,  he  withdrew  from  the  public  stage,  to  a  life 
of  silent  and  quiet  seclusion. 

Boscelin's  opponent,  Anselm,  is  the  man  who  exerted  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  theological  and  philosophical  turn  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  was  the  Augustin  of  his  age.  What  gives 
him  his  great  importance,  is  that  unity  of  spirit  in  which  every- 
thing is  of  one  piece — the  harmony  between  life  and  knowledge, 
which,  in  his  case,  nothing  disturbed.  Love  was  the  inspiring 
soul  of  his  thought  as  of  his  actions.  He  was  bom  at  Aosta  in 
Peidmont,  in  1033.  The  good  seed  sown  in  his  tender  mind, 
by  his  pious  mother,  Ermenberga,  seems  to  have  had  a  singular 
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influence  on  the  deTelopment  of  his  powers.  Even  in  childhood 
he  occupied  himself  in  meditation  on  diyine  things.  Brought  up 
among  the  mountains,  he  fancied  that  heayen  was  above  their 
peaks,  and  that  there  God  sat  enthroned,  surrounded  by  his  court 
of  state.  A  deep  impression  was  lefb  on  his  mind  by  a  dream,  in 
which  he  imagined  that  he  ascended  above  the  mountains  to  God, 
and  was  there  refreshed  by  God's  own  hands  with  the  bread  of 
heaven.  When  a  young  man  he  was  induced,  by  the  morose 
temper  of  his  father  towards  him,  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  and 
travel  to  France.  After  having  wandered  about  in  that  country 
for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Lanfranc,  he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
over  which  that  teacher  presided,  and  the  dialectical  bent  which 
his  mind  here  received,  determined  from  that  time  and  forever  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  and  of  his  mode  of  thinking.  In  1060,  he 
became  himself  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  ;  and  in  1063,prior 
of  this  monastery,  as  the  immediate  successor  of  his  teacher, 
Lanfranc.  His  time  was  divided  between  the  common  exercises 
of  devotion,  the  imparting  of  spiritual  counsel,  superintending  the 
education  of  the  youth  in  the  monastery,  guiding  the  souls  of  the 
monks  at  large,  correcting  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  had 
become  disfigured  with  errors  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,!  and  study  and  meditation  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Christian  faith.  Great  part  of  the  night  was  spent 
by  him  in  these  occupations  ;  only  a  few  hours  were  allowed  for 
sleep.  With  the  station  he  held  in  the  monastery,  were  connected 
a  multitude  of  little  duties,  unprofitable  to  the  mind  ;^  but  the 
self-denial  of  love  enabled  him  to  accomplish  all  this  business  with 
conscientious  fidelity  ;  so  that  the  time  which  he  was  desirous  of 
devoting  to  his  labours  as  an  author,  to  study,  contemplation,  or 
prayer,  had  often  to  be  spent  in  such  employments.^  The  man  of 
profound  speculative  intellect  must  let  himself  down — no  easy  task 
for  him — to  the  business  of  teaching  boys  to  decline.^    He  was  an 

1  Libros,  qni  ante  id  temporie  uimis  corrapti  obique  temmm  erant,  corrigebat,  says 
Eadmer,  in  hia  life  of  Anselin. 

2  As  he  biniBclf  ezpreases  it  (lib.  i.,  ep.  42) :  Viles  et  ateriles,  quaa  tnmen  negligere 
Don  aadeam,  occupationea. 

S  Lib.  i.  ep.  42 :  Non  solnin  diotandi,  aed  et  legend i  et  meditandi  aive  orandi  oppor- 
tunitatem  Tideo  remotam. 

4  As  be  writes  to  a  young  monk  (1.  c.  ep.  65) :  Tu  scis,  quam  moiestQin  mihi  semper 
Tnerit  pueris  declinare. 
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enemy  to  the  dark,  rigid  discipline  of  the  monks.   He  endeavonred 
to  make  lore  the  inspiring  principle  of  education.     An  abbot  who 
enjoyed  a  high  repntation  for  piety  having  once  complained  to 
him  that,  with  all  the  strict  severity  employed  in  the  education  of 
boys,  still  nothing  was  brought  to  pass  :  that,  after  all  the  stripes 
inflicted  on  them,  they  remained  incorrigible,  utterly  stupid,  and 
brutish, — Anselm  replied  to  him  :  "  A  beautiful  result  of  your 
training,  to  convert  men  into  brutes.     But  tell  me,  if  you  were  to 
plant  a  tree  in  your  garden,  and  shut  it  up  on  all  sides  so  that  its 
branches  could  not  extend  in  any  direction,  what  sort  of  a  tree 
would  it  become,  in  case  you  should,  a  year  afterward,  give  it 
freedom  again  ?     Certainly,  a  good-for-nothing  tree,  with  crooked, 
snarly  branches.     And  would  not  the  whole  fault  be  your  own, 
who  forced  the  tree  into  such  unnatural  confinement."^      This 
comparison  he  applied  to  education  after  the  following  manner  : 
"  So  would  it  turn  out  with  boys  treated  with  the  same  severity, 
irrespective  of  their  several  different  peculiarities.     The  evil  pro- 
pensities, restrained  by  mere  force,  would  only  thrive  the  more 
in  secret ;  and  thus  they  would  grow  hardened  against  everything 
done  for  their  improvement.    Because  they  experience   no  love, 
no  act  of  kindness  or  friendship  from  you, — they  give  you  credit 
for  nothing  good,  but  imagine  that  all  you  do    proceeds  from 
hatred  and  malevolence.     And  because  they  have  been  educated 
by  no  one  in  true  love,  they  can  accost  no  one  otherwise  than  with  a 
cast-down  countenance,  and  stolen  glances.^  And  I  would  fain  have 
yon  tell  me,*'  added  he  with  some  feeling :  *' Why  treat  them  with 
such  hostility?     Are  they  not  human  beings:  have  they  not  the 
same  nature  with  yourselves  V^    He  then  proceeded  to  explain  how 
love  and  severity  should  be  united  in  the  educating  of  youth. 
He  made  the  abbot  conscious  of  the  evil  results  which  must  ne- 
cessarily follow  from  his  mode  of  training.     What  great  effects 
might  be  brought  about  by  love,  Anselm  showed  by  his  own  ex- 
ample.  He  found  in  the  monastery  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Osbern, 
who  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  who  possessed  a 

1  lUqne  indiscrete  oppressi,  praTas  et  spinarum  more  perplexes  inter  bc  cngitationcs 
congerantyfoTent,  nutrtunt,  tantaqae  eas  natriendo  vi  suffalciant,  at  omnia,  quae  illorum 
eorrectioni  possent  adminicnlari,  obstiaata  mente  sublerfiigiaiit. 

2  Comque  apnd  nullum  fuerint  in  vera  caritate  nutriti,  nullum  nisi  depressis  super- 
eilits,  oculoTe  oblique  Talent  intueri. 
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most  obstinate  temper.  But  by  little  acts  of  kindness,  by  enter- 
ing wholly  into  his  peculiar  vays,  by  overlooking  msuxy  faults, 
when  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the  order  of  the  monas- 
tery,, he  found  means  of  overcoming,  by  the  force  of  love,  the 
resistance  of  an  untoward  disposition.  He  enchained  the  lad  to 
himself,  and  then  first  began  gradually  to  pursue  with  him  a 
more  earnest  and  strict  course  of  discipline.  As  the  boy  grew  up, 
a  hearty  friendship  was  formed  between  him  and  his  teacher. 
Anselm  promised  himself  great  things,  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
pupil,  when  a  man  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But  Osbern 
fell  into  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  Then  Anselm  sat  continually 
at  the  bedside  of  the  beloved  youth,  nursing  him  day  and  night, 
and  furnishing  him  with  every  means  of  spiritual  and  bodily 
support.  After  his  death,  he  took  care  that,  for  a  year,  daily 
masses  should  be  offered  for  his  soul,  and  from  all  to  whom  he 
wrote  he  requested  prayers  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  Osbern.  On 
the  education  of  young  men  generally,  he  bestowed  the  greatest 
care ;  being  convinced  that  this  period  of  life  was  best  suited  to 
the  reception  of  divine  things  ;  that  the  higher  impressions  could 
then  be  the  most  easily  and  durably  fixed.  As  wax,  which, 
when  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  most  perfectly  and  clearly 
gives  back  the  impression  of  the  seal,  such  was  the  relation  of 
this  age  to  boyhood  on  the  one  hand  and  more  advanced  age  on 
the  other.^  He  took  great  pains  to  excite  in  his  young  men  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  only  admonishing 
them  to  avoid  everything  in  them  which  is  obscene.^ 

But  his  love  was  shown  no  less  to  old  age  than  to  youth.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  this  in  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  nursing  Here- 
wald,  an  old  man  so  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  disease  as  to  be 

1  Videas  bominem  in  vanitate  hujas  aaecali  ab  infantia  usque  ad  profundam  aeneo- 
talem  conTenatam,  sola  tenrena  aapienum,  et  in  bis  penitns  obdoratam,  cum  boc  age  de 
spiritualibus,  buic  de  snbtilitate  oontempUtionis  diTinae  loquere,  et  perspicies  eum  neo 
quid  Telis  quidem  posee  videre .  Nee  minim,  indurata  cera  est.  E  contrario  consideres 
puerum,  aetate  ao  scientia  tenenun,  neo  booum  nee  malum  disoernere  Tslentem  nee  te 
quidem  intelligere,  de  bujusmodi  disserentem,  nimirum  moUis  cent  est  et  qussi  liquens 
neo  imaginem  sigilli  quoquomodo  recipiens.  Medius  horam  adolescens  et  juvenis  est 
ex  teneretudine  atque  duritia  oongrae  temperatus,  si  hunc  instruxeris,  ad  quae  voles,  in- 
formare  valebis. 

3  See  his  exhortation  to  a  young  monk,  to  read  as  much  as  possible,  and  partieolariy 
of  those  authors  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  with  him :  et  praecipue  de  Yirgilio 
et  aliis  auctoribus,  quoa  a  me  non  legist!,  exeeptis  his,  in  qnibns  aliqua  turpitudo  sonat. 
Lib.  i.,  ep.  65. 
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unable  to  move  any  member  of  his  body  except  his  tongae.  He 
himself  pressed  the.  jnice  from  grapes  oat  of  one  hand  into  the 
other,  and  gave  him  to  drink  of  it.  After  the  death  of  the 
abbot  Herloin,  in  1078,  Anselm  was  chosen  as  his  successor; 
and  in  this  new  office  also  he  made  the  spiritual  interest  his  go- 
yeming  motiye.  He  complained  of  many  abbots,  who  neglected 
the  spiritual,  through  an  undue  attention  tovthe  secular  affairs  of 
their  conyents,  feeling  it  incumbent  on  them  to  see  that  nothing 
was  lost  of  the  property  consecrated  to  God,  intrusted  to  their 
hands,  but  allowing  Ood's  law  to  be  obliterated  from  their  hearts  : 
for  they  were  so  earnest  in  being  too  cunning  to  be  cheated  by 
others,  as  to  become  adroit  adepts  in  oyerreabhin^  others  them- 
selyes ;  they  were  so  fearful  of  any  useless  expenditure,  and  of 
letting  anything  go  without  a  good  reason,  that  they  became 
coyetons,  and  allowed  what  they  hoarded  to  rot  without  being  use« 
fill  to  anybody.^  A  still  wider  field  of  action  was  opened  to  him, 
when,  in  1093,  he  was  called  to  England  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Inasmuch  as  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  howeyer,  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  church,  according  to  the  Hilde- 
brandian  principles,  he  became  entangled  by  means  of  this  high 
office  in  yiolent  contests  with  the  kings,  William  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  First,  which  must  haye  been  extremely  painful  to  a 
mind  so  amiable  and  so  earnestly  bent  on  the  quiet  of  religious 
meditation.  He  took  refuge  with  the  pope.  Urban  the  Second 
honoured  in  him  at  once  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
office  which  he  held  in  the  church.  Three  years  h*e  spent  trayel- 
ling  about  without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  in  France  and  Italy. 
When  in  the  army  of  the  Norman  duke,  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom 
he  yisited  at  his  own  request  during  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  met 
among  others  certain  Saracens,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
amiable  character,  came  to  yisit  him.  These  he  entertained  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  won  eyen  from  them  the  most  unfeigned 
respect.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  the  year  1109,  he  died  recon- 
ciled with  all  his  enemies,  and  bestowing  his  blessing  on  all  with 
his  expiring  breath. 

1  His  worde :  Sunt  multi  praelati  nostri  ordinis,  qui  quati  soUidtl*  ne  destruantur  res 
Dei  in  manilnit  eorom,  agunt,  ut  distipetur  lex  Dei  In.oordibui  eorom,  nam  tantum 
eonantur  ease  prudentea,  ne  deoipiantor  ab  aliis,  at  flant  aatnti,  ad  deoipiendum  alios. 
Adeo  annt  eanti,  ne  flant  prodigi  et  quae  habent  irrationabiliter  perdant,  nt  arari  flant 
et  quae  aenrant  inntUiter  putieaeant    Lib.  ii.,  ep.  71. 
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Thas  we  see  in  him  a  man,  whose  doctrine  and  life  were  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  each  other.  While  lore  shone  eminently  forth 
as  the  soul  of  his  life,  it  formed  also  the  central  point  of  his  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  morals,  as  appears  evident  in  that  remarkable 
saying  of  his,  that  <'  if  he  had  presented  before  him  the  hatefnl- 
ness  of  sin  on  the  one  side,  and  the  torments  of  hell  on  the  other, 
and  were  left  to  take  his  choice  between  the  two,  he  would  prefer 
to  be  pure  from  sin,  and  innocent  in  hdl,  rather  than  to  be  pol- 
luted with  sin,  and  happy  in  heaven."  Doubtless,  in  so  saying, 
he  was  aware  that  he  supposed  what  would  be  impossible.  By 
this  language  he  simply  contradicted  the  sensuous  and  fleshly 
externalized  notions  of  hell  and  of  heaven.  By  the  manner  in 
which  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  decide  in  the  choice  between 
two  impossible  suppositions,  he  simply  marked  the  necessary 
inner  connection  between  sin  and  hell,  and  between  holiness  and 
heaven ;  he  simply  pointed  at  that  which  forms  the  peculiar 
ground  of  Christian  hope  in  its  essential  inner  bond  of  union  with 
Christian  love.i  "  To  love  others,"  said  he,  "  is  better  than  to 
receive  proofs  of  love  from  others,  for  all  gifts  of  love  are  of  a 
perishable  nature,  but  love  itself  is  eternal,  and  in  itself  well 
pleasing  to  Ch)d."«  He  ever  represented  the  disposition  of  love 
as  that  which  alone  gave  their  true  worth  to  all  Christian  doing 
and  suflffering ;  so  that  according  to  the  measure  of  this,  was  to  be 
estimated  the  value  of  all  good  works,  and  of  all  renunciations,  as 
he  distinctly  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters.*  "  I  have  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  that  whoever  from  true  love  to  God,  and  to 
his  neighbour,  gives  to  him  that  needs,  were  it  but  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  or  an  alms,  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  The  greater  the 
love  to  God,  'and  to  his  neighbour,  which  prompts  a  monk  to  deny 
himself  the  food  set  before  him,  the  greater  is  the  alms  which  he 
gives,  and  the  greater  the  reward  which  he  reaps."  On  his  own 
person  he  practised  the  most  rigid  abstinence.  He  restricted,  in 
every  way,  his  sensual  wants,  so  that  his  friends  entertained  fears 

1  This  idea  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  language  which  be  employed  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing when  the  aboTe-mencioned  saying  excited  surprise.  Cum  constet,  solos  malos  in 
inferno  torqueri,  et  solos  bonos  in  eoelesti  regno  foTeri,  patet,  nee  bonos  in  inferno,  si 
illuc  intrarent,  posse  teneri  debita  poena  malomm,  nee  malos  in  coelo,  si  forte  acce. 
derent,  frui  Talere  felicitate  bonorum. 

3  Eadmer's  Account  of  his  Life,  c.  v.,  §  41. 

3  Lib.  i.  ep.  41. 
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for  his  health ;  and  lore  set  them  on  inventing  many  little  expei- 
dients  by  which  to  compel  him  to  relax  the  sererity  of  his  self- 
discipline.^  Eren  amid  the  splendour  of  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  English  church,  he  preserved  the  rigid  abstinence  of  the 
monk.  We  know  this  from  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  in* 
cident,  which  at  the  same  time  eridences  the  force  of  lore  with 
which  he  bound  others  to  his  person.  Queen  Matilda  of  England, 
who  clung  to  him  with  the  deepest  affection  and  reverence,  as  her 
ghostly  father,  was  filled  with  great  anxiety  for  him,  when  she 
had  heard  that,  after  long  fasting,  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
food,  not  from  his  own  sense  of  hunger,  but  only  by  being  re- 
minded of  it  by  his  servant.  She  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter,' 
in  which  she  begged  him  in  the  most  touching  manner,  for  the 
sake  of  his  community,  to  be  more  indulgent  to  himself,  lest  by 
the  severity  of  his  abstinence  he  should  lose  the  strength  of  his 
voice  and  thereby  diminish  his  usefulness  as  a  preacher,  at  least 
so  far  as  not  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  those  standing  at  a  dis* 
tance.'  She  brought  up  the  example  of  Christ,  who,  by  attending 
banquets  as  well  as.  fasts,  had  sanctified  eatings  Anselm  replied 
to  her,  that  although  he  could  fast  without  being  pained  by 
hunger,  yet  he  could  and  would,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary 
and  useful,  strengthen  his  body  by  suitable  nourishment.^ 

Severe  as  he  was,  however,  towards  himself,  he  was  none  the 
less  indnlgent  towards  others ;  and  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  any 
one  refrain  from  satisfying  bis  hunger,  out  of  any  respect  to  him- 
self. He  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  on  those  who  ate  at  his  own 
board,  when  they  seemed  to  relish  their  food ;  he  elevated  his 
hand  over  them  and  gave  them  his  blessing,  saying,  *'  May  it  do 

1  SadiiMr  reUtefl,  tliat  only  wben  eagaged,  while  he  was  eating,  in  the  diacoetion  of 
some  theological  anlgect,  he  would,  withont  thinking  of  it,  take  more  food  than  usua], 
«nd  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him  took  this  oppoitanity  to  slip  more  bread  before  him. 

>  Lib.  iii.  ep.  56. 

%  Ne  Toz  apiritiialiam  aediflcatris  rascesoat  et  qaae  canonam  ao  doloe  Dei  yerbum 
decoro,  qnieto  remissoqne  aermone  diapensare  oonsoeverat,  id  taoto  remissius  in  futurum 
exeqaatur,  nt  qnosque  aliquantisper  a  te  remotiores  aodientia  ipeius  voce  prifatoa  fructu 
edam  Tacaoa  deielinqaat  Nolite  igitnr,  bone  pater  et  ssnote,  oolite  tarn  intempeetive 
oorporia  Yiriboa  inedia  deatitui,  ne  orator  ease  deeiatatia. 

4  Chiiatoa  Jeaoa,  qui  dedtcavit  jejnninm,  dedicavit  et  eenm,  vadens  ad  conviTium 
nnptiarom. 

6  Licet  sio  poasim  aine  funis  molestta  jejunare,  satia  tamen  possum  et  yoIo,  cum 
debeo,  quantum  expedit,  corpus  alimentis  reoreare. 
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you  much  good."  He  uniformly  ralued  the  spirit  above  the  letter, 
and  nerer  scrupled  to  abate  somewhat  from  the  seyerity  of  the  mo* 
nastic  rule,  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  letter,  whenerer  the  spirit 
seemed  to  require  it,  whenever  that  charity  which  would  aroid  every 
occasion  of  giving  pain  to  others,  counselled  him  thereto.  In  the 
passage  where  this  fact  is  stated  by  Anselm*s  disciple,  the  monk 
Eadmer,  who  wrote  the  account  of  his  life,  we  recognise  the  spirit 
of  his  master,  in  his  manner  of  defending  this  conduct  against 
the  censures  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  such  departures  from 
the  common  usage,  when  he  says  that  whoever  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  of  really  understanding  the  life  of  Anselm,  would  consider 
it  a  thing  far  more  deserving  of  praise,  that  occasionally,  for  good 
reasons,  he  relaxed  somewhat  from  the  severity  of  his  habits  of 
life,  than  if  he  had  always  stiffly  adhered  to  them  ;  for  rirtuous 
conduct  consisted  in  acting  rationally.^ 

One  of  those  recluses  who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  scat- 
tering among  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  risit  them  the  word  of 
exhortation,  had  begged  him  to  give  him  some  instructions  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  excite  the  laity  who 
Tisited  him  to  contempt  of  earthly  things  and  longing  after  the 
kingdom  of  hearen.  He  drew  up  for  him  the  following  sketch : 
"  My  dear  brother,  God  calls  and  asks  you  to  bid  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  This  kingdom  of  heaven  isone  whose  blessedness  and 
glory  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard,  and  no  heart 
of  man  can  conceive.  But  that  thou  maycst  gain  some  idea 
of  it,  take  the  following  illustration.  Whatever  any  one  who  is 
thought  worthy  of  reigning  there  wilky  that,  whether  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  is  done;  and  whatever  he  does  not  will,  is  910^  done. 
For  so  great  will  be  the  love  between  God  and  those  who  are  to  be 
in  this  kingdom, — ^and  of  the  latter,  one  towards  the  other, — 
that  all  will  love  each  other  as  they  do  themselves,  and  God  more 
than  they  do  themselves.  Hence,  no  one  there  will  be  disposed 
to  will  anything  else  than  what  God  wills,  and  what  one  wills  all 
shall  will,  and  what  one  or  all  may  will,  God  shall  will.  It  will 
therefore  be  with  every  individual  and  with  all,  with  the  whole 
creation  and  with  God  himself,  as  each  shall  will.     And  thus  shall 

1  N08,  qui  Titae  illius  modum  scire  meruimus,  migis  in  eo  laodandam  aeBtimamiit 
quod  a  rigore  sui  proposite  aliquando  pro  rationo  deacendebat,  quam  si  continue  in  ipso 
rigidua  indiscrete  persistprit.    Katione  siquidem  agi  firtutia  est,  vitii  fero  contra. 
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all  be  perfect  kings  ;  for  that  shall  be  which  each  unlls;  and  all 
will  be  at  the  same  time  with  God  as  one  king,  as  it  were  one 
man,  because  all  shall  will  the  same  thing,  and  what  they  will 
shall  be.  God  from  heaven  asks  you  to  bid  for  such  a  good. 
Does  any  one  inquire,  for  what  price  1  He  is  answered.  He  who 
will  gi?e  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  demands  no  earthly  price ;  and 
to  God,  to  whom  belongs  everything  that  exists,  no  one  can  give 
what  he  had  not.  And  yet  God  does  not  give  so  great  a  good 
for  nothing  ;  for  he  gives  it  to  none  who  do  not  love  it ;  for  no  one 
gives  that  which  he  dearly  values  to  him  that  cares  nothing  about 
it.  Therefore  love  hui  possess.  Finally,  since  to  reign  in  hea- 
ven is  nothing  else  than  to  be  so  united  by  love  into  one  will 
with  God,  all  holy  angels  and  men,  as  that  all  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  same  power,  love  God  more  than  thyself,  and  thou 
beginnest  already  to  possess  what  there  thou  wilt  have  in  a  per- 
fect manner.  But  this  love  cannot  be  a  perfect  one  in  thee,  un- 
less thou  makest  thy  heart  free  from  all  other  love  ;  for,  like  a 
vase  which,  the  more  you  fill  it  with  water  or  with  any  other 
fluid,  will  hold  so  much  the  less  oil,  so  the  heart  excludes  this 
love  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  carried  away  by  some  other 
love.*'  Anselm  was  of  a  predominantly  contemplative  nature ; 
yet  he  devoted  himself,  unsparingly,  to  the  public  and  outward 
duties  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  different  fields  of  action. 

Love  formed,  with  him,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  contem- 
plative and  the  practical  life.  A  distinguishing  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter was  this  inward  placidity  of  mind,  so  well  suited  to  reli- 
gious meditation  and  speculation,  which  he  never  suffered  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  multitude  of  cares  that  pressed  upon  him  from 
without.  In  the  midst  of  his  business  affairs,  of  his  contests,  and 
of  his  journeys,  those  speculative  questions  were  ever  thronging 
before  his  mind,  which  he  sought  to  answer  in  the  writings  com- 
posed by  him.  What  makes  an  important  difference  between 
Anselm  and  others,  who  passed  over  from  simple,  child-like  faith 
to  speculation,  is  this ;  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  others,  the 
conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit,  the  reaction  of  natural  reason 
against  divine  things, — not  the  stimulus  of  doubt,  which  incited 
him  to  speculation  on  the  object-matter  of  faith.  He  was  not 
seeking,  by  dint  of  thought,  to  find  his  way  out  from  an  inward 
schism  to  regain  the  lost  certainty  and  repose  of  faith.     The  ob- 
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ject-matter  of  Christian  faith  was,  to  him,  iminediately  certain  ; 
his  Christian  consciousness  was  raised  above  all  doubt.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  heart  was,  to  him,  the  sorest  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  that  which  faith  guaranteed  to  him.  But  then, 
inasmnch  as,  with  his  sincere  and  undonbting  faith,  he  united  a 
mind  profoundly  inquisitive  and  speculative,  and  the  latter  too 
asserted  its  proper  rights,  he  was  convinced  that  that  which  ap* 
proved  itself  to  him  as  the  highest  matter  in  faith  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  heart,  must  also  approve  itself  as  such  for  thought ; 
that  there  is  no  schism  in  the  spirit ;  that  that  which,  as  the 
image  of  God,  distinguishes  man  from  the  rest  of  creation,  could 
not  remain  alien  from  the  divine  object-matter.  Accordingly,  he 
felt  constrained  to  account  to  himself  by  a  rational  knowledge  for 
that  which,  in  itself,  was  to  him  the  most  certain  of  all  things. 
Two  remarkable^  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  connection 
in  the  life  of  his  spirit.  It  was  while  he  was  still  prior  in  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  that,  awakened  just  before  matins,  from  sleep, 
he  reclined  on  his  bed,  meditating  how  it  was  to  be  conceived 
that  the  prophets  had  viewed  the  past  and  the  Aiture,  at  once,  as 
something  present.  And  while  absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  he 
sat,  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  saw,  directly  through 
the  wall,  the  monks,  whose  allotted  business  it  was,  passing  about 
in  the  church,  going  up  to  the  altar,  putting  everything  in  order 
for  the  mass,  lighting  the  candles,  and  at  length  one  of  them  ring- 
ing the  bell  to  awaken  the  rest.  When,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
all  the  monks  now  rose  from  their  beds  and  assembled  together^ 
Anselm  was  filled  with  amazement,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  for  God  to  reveal  the  future,  in  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  when  he  had  enabled  him  to  behold  with  his  eyes, 
through  so  many  thick  partitions,  what  was  going  on  in  the 
church.^  Now,  whether  we  look  upon  this  undeniably  singular 
fact  as  the  coincidence  of  a  vision  presented  to  the  imagination 
with  things  that  actually  occurred  outwardly,  or  as  a  real  behold- 

1  The  intimate  eonnectioo  between  these  two  in  Anaelm,  it  admirably  described  by 
Eadmer:  Divinis  scripturis  tantam  fidem  adbibebat,  ut  indissolubili  firmitate  cordis  ere- 
deret,  nihil  in  eis  esse,  quod  solidae  veritatis  tramitem  ullo  modo  exiret.  Quapropter 
(therefore  this  firmness  of  conviotion  was  the  basis  of  his  thioking)  sammo  stadio  anl- 
mom  ad  hoc  intenderat,  quatenus  juxta  fidem  suam  mentis  rstione  mereretor  peicipert 
quae  in  ipeis  sensit  multa  caligine  tecta  latere. 

3  Eadmer,  ii.  9. 
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ing»  not  confined  by  spatial  limitations,  and  proceeding  from  some 
inner  sensorium  at  the  foundation  of  the  organs  of  outward  sense, 
similar  to  vhat  is  afSrmed  of  the  somnambulist  states, — this  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  whate?er  we  may  think  of  it,  manifestly 
furnished  Anselm  an  analogy  by  which  to  explain  the  prophetic 
intuition.  The  idea  lying  at  bottom  is,  that,  as  in  the  appear- 
ance in  question,  the  separating  interval  of  space  was,  for  this  in- 
tuition, annihilated,  so  the  separating  intervals  of  time  are  re- 
moved for  the  intuition  of  the  prophets. 

The  second  example  is  as  follows :  On  a  certain  occasion,  when 
Anselm  was  profoundly  reflecting  how  everything  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  concerning  God,  his  essence,  and  his  attributes, 
might  be  summed  |ip  and  comprehended  in  one  brief  argument,* 
— the  thought  haunted  him  everywhere,  so  that  he  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep  quietly.  Even  his  devotions  at  matins,  and  other 
seasons  of  church-worship,  were  thereby  disturbed.  Already,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  repelling  all  these  thoughts,  as  a  temptation 
oT  Satan.  But  the  more  he  struggled  against  them,  the  more  im- 
portunately they  thronged  in  upon  his  mind.  And  one  night, 
during  the  celebration  of  vigils,  his  thoughts  all  at  once  became 
clear ;  his  heart  swelled  with  delight,  and  he  immediately  re- 
corded the  train  of  reflection  which  had  given  him  this  high  sa- 
tisfaction,— and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  Proslogion.  Thus  were 
the  religious  and  speculative  bents,  in  his  case,  united  together  ; 
and  the  works,  from  which  his  mind  derived  all  its  nourishment, 
and  which,  as  he  continually  studied  them,  gave  the  impulse  to  all 
his  inquiries,  were  the  Bible  and  St  Augustin.'  Thus  too  in  his 
controversy  with  Boscelin,  the  philosophical  and  theological  in- 
terests were  most  closely  united.  Nominalism  appeared  to  him 
aa  a  mode  of  thinking  which  was  utterly  without  power  to  rise 
above  the  things  <^  sense  ;  which  did  not  allow  reason  to  come 
roond  to  itself, — to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  essence, 
which,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  fdeas,  made  all 
knowledge  impossible.  "  Reason,"  says  he,  concerning  the  No- 
minalists, '*  which  should  rule  and  direct  over  everything  in  man, 
is  with  them  <6o  beclouded  by  images  of  sense,  that  they  cannot 

1  The  eotological  proof,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

3  Eadmer,  i.  68:  Nihil  asserere,  nisi  quod  ant  canonicisant  Augustini  dictis  incune- 
UDter  posM  defendi  videret. 
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extricate  themselyes  from  their  fetters,  and  look  away  from  them 
to  that  which  reason  should  contemplate  alone,  and  purely  in  her 
own  spiritual  essence.*'^  The  Christian  ground-doctrine,  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  seems  to  him  to  be  one  incompatible  with  no- 
minalistn  :  "  For,"  says  he,  "  how  can  one  who  occupies  this  posi- 
tion, conceire  a  union  of  God  with  human  nature  ?  If  there  are 
no  persons  at  all  except  human  persons,  the  conception  of  human 
nature,  of  humanity,  is  destitute  of  all  reality."^ 

It  is  plain,  we  allow,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  yery  much 
the  tranquil  course  of  religious  and  theological  deyelopment  in 
Anselm  differed  from  that  of  Augustin,  which  passed  through  so 
many  stormy  trials ;  but  both  were  led,  by  different  ways,  to  the 
same  result,  that  the  right  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith 
can  proceed  only  from  Christian  consciousness, — presupposed  faith 
and  inward  experience.  The  Augustinian  principle,  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  scientific  system  of  doctrines  to  faith,  ^*  fide^ 
praecedit  intelleciumy'*  was  accordingly  also  Anselm*s,  and  by  his 
means  first  brought  over  into  the  medieyal  theology.  He  un- 
folded and  defended  it  in  his  controrersy  with  Boscelin,  although 
the  latter  had,  properly  speaking,  offered  nothing  against  it. 
Anselm,  like  others,  seized  hold  of  the  words  in  Isaiah  vii.  9, — 
understood  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate, — which 
had  been  employed  from  yery  early  times  as  a  classical  proof- 
passage  on  this  point.  "  Eyery  Christian,"  says  he,  "  must  eyer 
hold  fast  the  same  faith  without  doubting ;  and  while  he  loyes  it, 
and  liyes  according  to  it,  seek  humbly  to  discoyer,  so  far  as  he 
may  be  able,  the  reasons  why  it  is  so.'  If  he  is  able  to  understand 
them,  let  him  giye  God  thanks.  If  he  is  not  able,  let  him  bow 
his  head  in  reyerence;  for  self-confident  human  wisdom  will 
sooner  break  its  own  horn  than  succeed  in  oyertuming  this  rock.'* 
He  rebukes  those  who  boldly  start  the  highest  questions  respect- 

1  De  fide  trinitafip,  c.  ii. :  PronuB  a  Bpiritodium  qaaeBtiooum  dispaiatione  aunt  ex- 
sofBaodi.  lo  eoium  qnippa  animabus  ratio,  quae  et  princeps  et  judex  omuino  omnium 
debet  eme,  quae  sunt  in  homiue,  aic  eat  imagiuibus  oorporaUbns  obvoluta,  ut  ex  eia  se 
non  poaait  evoltere  neo  ab  ipaia  ea,  quae  ipsa  sola  et  pura  contemplari  debet,  valeat  dia- 
cernere. 

S  Qui  non  poteat  intelligere,  aliquid  ease  liomtoem,  niai  indiTiduom,  nullateona  intel- 
ligetyhomiofm  aaaumptum  ease  a  verbo,noD  perBoaam,  id  est  aliam  naturam,  non  aliam 
personam  ease  aaBumptam. 

3  Semper  eandem  fld«m  indubitanter  teoeodo,  amando  et  apcnndnm^  illam  Titendo, 
humiliter,  qaantumpoUst,  quaerere  rationem,  quomodo  sit. 
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ing  the  faith,  before  they  hare  obtained  from  faith  the  wings  of 
the  mind.  Their  errors  he  attributes  directly  to  the  inyerted  me- 
thod which  they  pursued  in  tbeip  investigations  ;  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  for  haying  the  intellecttu  precede  the  fides.  When 
such  persons  were  inclined  to  dispute  on  matters  of  which  they 
had  had  no  experience,  Anselm  said,  it  was  as  if  a  bat,  or  a  noc- 
turnal owl— Hsreatnres  that  can  see  the  heavens  only  by  night— 
should  contend  respecting  the  beams  of  the  sun,  at  noonday,  with 
eagles,  that  gaze  directly  at  the  sun  himself.  "  First,  then,  the 
heart  must  be  purified  by  faith ;  the  eyes  must  be  enlighteiftd  by 
observing  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  We  must  become 
children,  in  humble  obedience  to  the  divine  word,  before  we  can 
understand  the  wisdom  which  God  has  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes.  We  must  first  renounce  the 
flesh,  and  live  after  the  Spirit,  before  we  may  venture  to  investi- 
gate the  deep  things  of  faith ;  for  the  natural  man  has  no  percep- 
tion of  divine  things.  The  more  we  practise,  in  active  obedience, 
that  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  for  practical  living,  and 
so  nourish  ourselves,  the  greater  shall  be  our  progress  in  that 
which  gives  satisfaction  to  the  cravings  of  the  mind  after  know- 
ledge. He  who  believes  not,  will  not  experience ;  and  he  who 
has  not  experienced,  will  not  understand ;  for,  as  high  as  actual 
experience  is  above  the  mere  hearing  of  a  thing,  so  high  is  hia 
knowledge  who  has  the  experience  of  faith  above  his  who  barely 
knows  by-report.  The  practical  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
theoretical,  that  not  only  can  no  one  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of 
knowledge  without  faith,  and  keeping  the  divine  commandments, 
— but,  sometimes,  the  very  understanding  bestowed  is  withdrawn, 
and  faith  itself  destroyed,  because  a  good  conscience  has  been  ne- 
glected.*' Anslem  refers  here  to  what  St  Paul  says,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans,  respecting  such  as  did  not  like  to  retain  Ood 
in  their  knowledge. 

His  theology  pursues,  therefore,  the  two  directions ;  first,  of 
defending  the  independence  of  faith,  and  its  inviolable  dignity, 
against  a  proud— or,  what  at  least  seems  to  him  a  proud — spirit 
of  dialectical  speculation ;  and,  secondly,  of  pointing  out  the  ra- 
tional mode^of  apprehending  and  unfolding  the  truths  of  faith, 
and  showing  their  agreement  with  divinely  enlightened  reason. 
In  Anslem,  we  find  heart  and  reason,  feelings  and  knon^ledge* 
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the  mystical  and  the  speculative  elements,  beantifuUy  united. 
The  substance  and  matter  of  his  faith  was  that  given  him  by  the 
tradition  of  the  chnrch  ;  but  his  own  subjectire  life  of  faith  had 
developed  itself  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings.  Since  that 
which  pertains  to  the  church,  and  that  which  pertains  to  Chris- 
tianity,  were  in  his  mind  intimately  fused  together  from  the  first, 
since  with  this  spiritual  bent  he  read  and  lived  himself  into  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  involuntarilj  moulded  everything  he  derived 
from  them  into  the  Catholic  form.  To  profoundness  of  feeling 
and  IJhonght  he  united  acuteness  of  understanding ;  yet,  in  him, 
profound  thought  predominated  above  acuteness,  and  the  religious 
interest  was  everywhere  the  ruling  one.  Accordingly,  it  might 
easily  come  about  that  into  the  formal  argument,  which,  on  indepenr 
dent  examination,  might  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  logi- 
cian, he  would  unconsciously  introduce  matter  derived  from  the 
depths  of  his  religious  consciousness,  and  so  fancy  that  he  had 
demonstrated  what  he  was  certain  of  prior  to  all  proof,  and  what 
otherwise  could  not  by  such  demonstration  beoome^matter  of  con* 
viction.  Often  must  we  distinguish,  in  his  case,  between  the 
profound  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  and  the  faulty  syllogistic  fonn  of 
their  setting  forth. 

Thus,  in  Anselm,  we  see  the  different  main  directions  of  the 
spirit  that  actuated  his  times  harmoniously  combined.  But  the 
spiritual  elements  that  were  blended  together  in  him  became 
separated  in  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  life  of  this  period,  and 
proceeded  to  antagonisms  which  belong  amongst .  the  most  signi- 
ficant appearances  of  the  twelfth  century.  Controversies  arose 
which  were  at  first  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  the  unfolding 
process  of  theology  to  its  decision.  In  particular,  the  abbot 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Abelard,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  appear  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  the  two 
main  theological  directions  that  started  forth  from  the  unity  in 
which  they  had  been  combined  in  Anselm  ;  one,  issuing  from  the 
life  of  feeling,  the  practico-mystical ;  the  other,  the  dialectical 
tendency. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  respects  Bernard,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  refer  back,  to  what  we  observed  in  the  history  of  monas* 
ticism,  concerning  his  religious  position.  We  saw  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  heart,  growing  out  of  faith,  was  with  him  the 
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main  thing  ;  that  he  allowed  that  sort  of  knowledge  in  religion 
alone  to  be  the  right  one,  which  leads  man  back  into  the  recesses 
of  his  own  heart,  and  teaches  him  to  be  humble.  The  man, 
whose,  entire  life  belonged  to  monasticism,  and  that  mode  of  in- 
tuition which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it, — contemplating  the  matter 
from  this  point  of  view, — did  not  consider  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Christian  life  as  genuine  Christianity  required  that  he  should  do, 
— the  humanizatioQ  of  the  di?ine,  the  ennobling  of  all  that  is 
human  by  a  dirine  principle  of  life, — but  a  stage  of  Christian 
perfection  above  the  purely  human  ;  a  soaring  upward  of  the  con*' 
templative  spirit,  that  leaves  all  that  is  human  behind  it.  The 
highest,  to  his  apprehension,  is  not  that  which  is  to  be  reached 
by  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man*s  na** 
ture  ;  but  it  is  the  rapture  of  inspiration,  which,  overleaping  all 
intermediate  stages,  antedates  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal. 
*'  The  greatest  man,"  says  Bernard,  "  is  he,  who,  despising  the 
use  of  things  and  of  sense, — so  far  as  human  frailty  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so, — not  by  a  slowly  ascending  progression,  but  by 
a  sudden  spring,  is  sometimes  wont  to  reach  in  contemplation 
those  lofty  heights."^  To  this  kind  he  reckons  the  account  of  St 
Paul,  how  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.^  He  distin* 
guishes  three  different  stages,  or  positions :  "  That  of  a  practi- 
cally pious  life,  maintained  amidst  the  relations  of  civil  society, 
where  sense  and  the  things  of  sense  are  used  in  a  sober  and 
orderly  manner,  according  to  the  will  of  God  ;  second,  where  one 
rises  by  a  gradually  progressive  knowledge  irom  the  revelation  of 
6od*8  invisible  essence,  in  creation,  to  that  essence  itself ;  third, 
and  highest,  where  the  spirit  collects  its  energies  within  itself, 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  divinely  sustained,  divests  itself  of  things 
human,  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  God*"^  At  this  last 
stage,  the  man  attains  immediately  to  that  which  is  the  aim  of, 

1  Omnino  mazimus,  qai  spreto  ipso  iisu  rerum  et  sensuum,  qnantuni  quidem  hn- 
manae  fragiHuti  fas  est,  non  ascensoriis  gradibus,  sed  inopinalis  sxoessibus  avolare 
iutcrdun  ooDtemplando  ad  ilia  soblimia  consiieyit.    De  eonsideratione,  lib.  v.,  o.  i.,  §  a 

3  £xcesaa8,  non  ascensus,  nam  raptom  potias  fuisse,  quam  ascendisse,  ipse  se  pei^ 
bibcL 

>  Dispensatira  est  eonsiderado,  sensibus  sensibilibasqne  rebns  ordinatt  et  sodaliter 
ntens  ad  promerendnm  Denm.  Aestimatif  a  eat  consideratio  prudenter  ao  diligenter 
qnaeque  sonitans  ao  pondeians  ad  Yestigandum  Deum.  Bpecolatiya  est  consideratio  se 
in  se  colligens  et,  quaDtnm  divinitus  adJQvatur,  rebiia  humanis  eximens  ad  contemplan- 
dum  Deum. 
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all  aims,  the  experience  of  the  dirine.  To  the  same  point,  the 
other  two  stages  also  tend,  but  by  a  longer  way.  That  which  is 
highest,  cannot  be  tanght  by  words,  bnt  only  revealed  through 
the  Spirit.  No  language  can  explain  it ;  but  we  may  by  prayer 
and  purity  of  heart  attain  to  it,  after  we  have  prepared  ourselves 
for  it  by  a  worthy  life." 

Again,  he  compares  together  the  three  different  relations  of 
the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  expressed  by  opi« 
nion,  faith,  and  intellectual  apprehension  (opinio^  fdes,  inteU 
lectus),  *^  Intellectual  apprehension"  proceeds  from  rational 
knowledge ;  faith  reposes  on  authority ;  opinion  holds  only  to 
the  probable.  The  two  former  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  but 
in  different  ways ;  faith  possesses  the  truth,  but  enreloped  and 
hid  under  a  veil ;  intellect  possesses  it  unveiled,  and  revealed. 
It  is  especially  important  to  distinguish  these  three  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  to  hold  them  to  their  respective  provinces  ;  to  take 
care  that  faith  does  not  seize,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  upon  what 
belongs  to  bare  opinion  ;  or  that  opinion  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  settled  convictions  of  faith.  If  opinion  afSrms  with 
authority,  it  is  presumptuous.  If  faith  companies  with  doubt,  it 
is  weak.  If  intellection  attempts  to  force  open  the  sealed  trea- 
sure of  faith,  it  is  wanton  self-will  rebelling  against  the  majesty 
of  the  divine.  Faith  is  a  sure  prelibation  of  truth,  as  yet  not 
made  clear, — a  foretaste,  growing  out  of  the  bent  of  the  will.i  The 
following  characters,  or  marks,  therefore,  are  brought  together  in 
faith :  the  bent  of  the  will,  whereby  conviction  is  determined ; 
practical  appropriation  of  the  truth  ;  living  fellowship  with  divine 
things,  which  are  still  hidden  from  knowledge.  Conviction  here 
is  not  determined  by  outward  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  know* 
ledge  ;  it  proceeds  from  something  subjective,  from  a  bent  of  the 
disposition  towards  the  divine  ;  and  the  conviction  which  pro- 
ceeds from  this  source  is  a  sure  one.  Intellection  is  a  certain 
and  clear  knowledge  of  the  invisible.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  intellection  and  faith,  is  not  constituted  by  the  degree 
of  certainty,  but  by  the  degree  of  clearness  ;  that  being  wrapped 
up  in  faith  which  is  unfolded  to  intellection.^    '*  There  is  nothing 

I  Voluntaria  quaedam  et  certa  praelibatio  neodum  propalatae  veritntis. 
3  Quod  etai  non  habet  inoertum,  non  niagis  qunm  intellectiis,  babet  tamen  involti* 
crum,  quod  non  intellectus. 
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ife  long  to  know,  more  than  that  which  we  already  know  by  faith  ; 
therefore  we  desire  that,  to  the  certainty  already  giyen  in  faith, 
should  be  added  the  clearness  of  knowledge.  To  our  blessedness 
nothing  more  will  be  wanting,  when  that  which  is  already  certain 
to  ns  by  faith  shall  also  be  seen  by  ns  without  a  yail.'*^  It  would 
therefore  be  doing  Bernard  injustice  to  assert  that  he  altogether 
discarded  the  striring  after  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to 
all  such  longings  of  the  mind.  The  satisfaction  of  this  need,  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  he  reckoned  in  fact  among  the  things  that 
constitute  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  life ;  nor  would  he  banish 
such  a  striving  ereu  from  the  condition  of  the  present  life,  al- 
though he  himself  was  more  inclined  to  that  contemplation  which 
is  fed  from  the  heart.  But  a  striving,  not  cons'cious  of  its  proper 
limits,  not  respecting  the  sacred  precincts  of  faith,  violating  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  faith  and  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the 
striving  of  speculation,  was  hateful  to  him.  Had  speculative 
theology  ever  marched  onward  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Anselm, 
Bernard  could  easily  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  it ;  and, 
although  his  own  path  was  a  diflferent  one,  yet  have  entertained 
friendly  feelings  towards  it.  But  the  case  was  altered  by  the 
bold  appearance  of  Abelard. 

Peter  Abelard,  bom  1079,  at  Palais,  not  far  from  Nantes  in 
Bretany,  was  already  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth  seized  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  those  dialectical  studies.  He  was  endowed  with 
splendid  natural  gifts  ;  but  he  was  perhaps  too  conscious  also  of 
this  fact.'  A  too  intense  feeling  of  self,  that  constantly  received 
fresh  nourishment  from  the  brilliant  recognition  which  his  talents 
soon  met  with,  was  the  moral  failing  which,  from  the  outset  to 
the  evening  of  his  life,  he  had  especially  to  contend  against,  and 
which  contributed  to  involve  him  in  those  strong  trials  that  finally 
reacted  to  chastise  and  purify  his  heart.  He  soon  fell  into  con- 
troversy with  his  teachers ;  for  example,  with  that  renowned  dia- 
lectician, master  of  a  realistic  school,  William  de  Champeaux  of 

1  Nil  autem  malanras  scire,  qnam  quae  fide  jam  aoimus.  Nil  sapererit  ad  beadtudi- 
nen,  cum,  quae  jam  eerta  aont  nobis  fide,  erunt  aeque  et  nuda. 

3  In  a  work  written  in  a  later  period  of  his  lift,  after  his  Yarions  misfortunes,  he  sajs 
of  himself:  Confido  in  ea,  quae  mihi  largior  est,  ini^nii  abandantia,  ipso  cooperaiue 
scientianim  dispensatore,  non  pandora  me  praestitnrnm  eloqnentiae  peripatetleae  muni- 
roenta,  qnam  illi  praestitemnt,  qnoe  Latinorum  oelebrat  stndiosa  doctrina.  Ihalectica 
ed.  Cousin,  p.  228. 
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Paris.     In  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris,  he  acquired,  by  his  proficiency 
in  dialectics,  a  great  name  and  much  approbation.     From  the 
study  of  philosophy,  he  was  desirous  of  passing  oyer  to  theology  ; 
although  he  was  still  far  from  possessing  that  disposition  of  heart 
without  which  such  studies  cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted.  He 
went  to  Laon,  to  hear  Anselm,  then  a  famous  teacher ;  but  not 
finding  himself  satisfied  with  his  teachings,  soon  had  the  boldness 
to  stand  forth  as  teacher  himself,  in  riyalship  with  his  master. 
Driven  thence,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and  there,  by  his 
philosophical  and  theological  lectures,  he  created  a  great  sensa* 
tion.     From  Rome,  Italy,  all  parts  of  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  young  men  flocked  to  hear  him.     His  fame  and  plenti- 
ful income  tempted  him  to  remit  more  and  more  a  proper  watch- 
fulness oyer  himself,  so  that  he  gradually  let  drop  the  reins  and 
abandoned  himself  to  his  pleasures.^     He  himself  afterwards  re- 
cognized, in  the  misfortunes  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself, 
the  means  appointed  by  divine  providence  for  removing  the  moral 
disorders  of  his  life,  among  which  he  names  in  particular  pride 
and  luxury.^    The  outrageous  inflictions  he  suffered,  induced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  in  the  year  1119  he  entered,  as 
monk,  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.     Here  he  was  impor- 
tunately beset  with  petitions,  from  many  of  his  earlier  disciples 
and  other  young  clergymen,  to  recommence,  in  a  new  sense  and 
spirit,  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  those  courses  of  lectures,  which 
he  had  formerly  given  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  money  and  a 
name.     The  monks  of  St  Denis,  with  their  licentious  manners, 
rejoiced  at  any  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a  severe  and  bitter 
censor,  and  were  therefore  extremely  urgent  that  he  should  follow 
this  invitation.     A  priory  belonging  to  this  abbey,  and  bordering 
on  the  province  of  count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  was  given  up 
to  him  for  this  object ;  and  soon  he  became,  once  more,  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  the  youth,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  tp  his 
lectures,  bo  that  neither  rooms  nor  means  of  subsistence  snfiSced 

1  Abelard  stjs  of  himself,  in  his  Historic  eaUmitauim :  Cum  jmb  me  solum  in  man- 
do  superesse  philosopbnm  testimarem  nee  uUtm  ulterius  inqoietationem  formidarem, 
frena  libidini  eoepi  lazare,  qui  antea  vixenm  oontinentissime.  £t  qno  amplios  in 
philosophia  vel  sacra  leetione  ptofeceram,  amfdius  a  philosopUis  et  diYlais  imronDditta 
vitae  reeedebam. 

9  Gun  igitar  totos  in  svperbia  atqae  Iniraria  laborarero,  utriusque  morbi  remedium 
diyina  mihi  gratia,  licet  nolenti,  contulit. 
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for  their  accooimodatioii.1  It  is  true,  he  still  continued  to  bosy 
himself  here  also  with  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors,  and 
the  resolution  of  dialectic  questions ;  but  the  new  and  more 
serious  turn  which  misfortune  had  giren  to  his  mind,  induced 
him  to  direct  his  attention  more  particularly  to  theological  sab* 
jects,  which  he  treated  according  to  his  own  peculiar  dialectical 
method. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  auditors,  he  commenced 
embodying  his  theological  doctrines  in  a  work,  in  which,  doubt- 
less,  he  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  system  of  faith,  but  which 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  ;  Theologia,  or 
Introdudtio  in  Theologiam?  From  this  woik,  it  appears  eri- 
dent  that  a  controrersy  had  already  broken  out  between  the  dia^* 
lectioal  and  the  practical  church  party.  Abelard  writes,  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  excitement,  against  the  antagonists  of 
the  new  dialectical  method.  He  makes  it  a  matter  of  complaint, 
that  so  many,  who  had  no  conception  of  a  rational  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  sought  to  console  themselyes  for  their  in- 
aptitude by  extolling  in  the  highest  terms  that  glowing  zeal  of 
faith,  by  virtue  of  which  one  believes  without  inquiry  or  exami'> 
nation.'  He  describes  them,  therefore,  as  the  advocates  of  a 
blind  belief  on  mere  authority.  He  says,  in  opposition  to  such, 
that,  in  following  their  notions,  no  means  would  be  left  to  reAite 
the  followers  of  a  false  religion,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
errors.  All  idolaters,  too,  might  plant  themselves  on  the  same 
principle.*  If  this  party  affirmed  that  the  truths  God  had  re- 
vealed could  not  be  understood  in  the  present  life,  this  would 

1  fie  himself,  in  giTing  tbe  history  of  his  iniafoitaiie»  remsrki  with  regard  to  his 
lectures,  what  certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  as  ezaggereted :  Ad  qoas  tanta 
seholarium  mnltitado  conflaxit,  at  neo  locus  hospitiis  nee  terra  sufflceret  alimentis. 

d  In  his  preface,  he  even  uses  the  expression:  Saerao  eroditionis  snmma  quasi 
4ifiaae  scripturae  introdiotio. 

S  Naneplarimi  solatium  snae  imperitia^  qaaeroot,  at  cam  ea  de  fide  dooere  nitnutor, 
quae  nt  etiam  intelligi  poisint,  disserere  non  sufflciunt,  ilium  maxime  fldei  ferrorem 
commtndent,  qui  ea  quae  dicantur,  antequam  intelligat,  credit,  et  prios  his  assentit  ae 
leeipit,  qaam  qnae  ipsa  sint  tideat  et,  «n  recipienda  sint,  agnosoat  sea  pro  oaptft  8«e 
discudaL    Lib.  ii.,  p.  1061 . 

4  C^jnsqoe  popali  fides,  quantamcunque  astraat  falsitatem,  refelli  non  poterit.  Re* 
■pondere  poterit,  secundum  nos  ipsos  etiam  de  fide  ratiocinandum  non  esse,  neo  a  no- 
bis alios  impeti  debcre,  unde  nos  ab  aliis  censemas  impetendos  non  esse.  Lib.  ii.,  p. 
1059. 
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lead  to  Montanism :  it  would  follow  from  it  that  the  sacred 
authors  had  heen  blind  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  did 
not  themselyes  understand  what  they  wrote.  A  faith  that 
sprung  up  so  easily,  that  was  not  the  result  of  examination, 
could  nerer  possess  firmness.  He  appealed  to  the  words  of 
Sirach  xix.  4,  "  He  who  belieyes  soon,  is  fickle-minded."  Men 
who  are  not  of  easy  faith,  require  reasons,  that  may  determine 
them  to  belieye  either  rational  arguments  or  facts.  Thus  Thomas, 
Paul,  were  led  to  the  faith  by  facts  ;  and  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty which  Paul  encountered  in  making  his  way  to  the  faith,  the 
stronger  his  faith  proyed  to  be  after  his  conyersion.*'  He  argued, 
that  this  apostle  preferred  the  gift  of  prophecy  aboye  all  other 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  enabled  him  to  expound  that  which' 
is  contained  in  the  collectiye  matter  of  religious  consciousness,  in 
a  way  calculated  to  conyince  others ;  and  underyalued  the  gift  of 
tongues,  because  the  former  faculty  was  not  connected  with  it.^ 

He  distinguished  different  stages  in  the  growth  and  deyelop- 
ment  of  faith.  In  the  way  just  described,  arises  only  the  first 
degree  of  faith,  religious  conyiction,  determined  by  the  force  of 
rational  arguments  or  of  objectiye  facts.  This  is,  as  yet,  no  such 
faith  as  has  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  From  this  is  deyeloped 
by  the  superyention  of  loye,  a  faith  which,  without  allowing  itself 
to  be  led  astray  by  outward  appearances,  recognizes  something 
as  indisputably  true  on  account  of  <}od's  word ;  where  the  loye 
that  trusts  in  God  requires  no  other  reason,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham's  faith.'  But  the  first-mentioned  faith  is  only  a  pre- 
paratory step,  though  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised.  Abe* 
lard,  accordingly,  supposes  the  following  process  of  deyelopment. 
"One  first  inquires  into  the  reasons  which  show  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  thus  faith  obtains  its  warrant.  Out  of  this  pro- 
ceeds next,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  confidence  of 
religious  conyiction  in  reference  to  things  unseen.  Faith  eyer  has 
reference  to  the  inyisible  things  of  God.  The  yisible  and  sen- 
suous may  furnish  a  foothold  or  occasion  for  faith,  an  outward 
yehicle,  whereby  that  which  is  the  object  of  faith  manifests  itself 

1  Thus  he  explains  tbe  prophetori :  Et  quae  dicuntur  exponere  et  eoram  intelligen-  • 
tiam  aperire.    L.  c.  p.  1062. 

9  IMstingaitur  itaque  fides  talis  a  fide  Abrahae,  qui  contra  spem  in  spem  credidit,  nee 
naturae  possibilitatem,  sed  promittentts  attendit  ^eritatem.  Lib.  ii.,  p.  1060. 
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to  the  mind  ;  but  not  the  object  of  faith  itself.  Even  Thomas,  to 
whom  our  Lord  said,  *  thou  belioTest  becaase  thon  hast  seen,'  did 
not  belioTe  on  that  which  he  saw.  He  saw  the  sensible  appear- 
ance, and  he  believed  only  in  Ood,  concealed  under  the  same/ 

Among  the  germs  of  a  new  theological  development,  which 
Abelard  only  failed  to  prosecute  far  enough,  and  take  advantage 
of,  belongs  this  also,  that,  in  allotting  to  faith  its  peculiar  pro- 
▼ince  and  determining  its  limits,  he  separated  from  it  things  that 
concerned  not  the  religious  interest,  things  that  to  this  were  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  as,  for  example,  the  question  whether 
Christ  was  a  man  of  this  or  that  stature,  whether  he  had  preached 
in  this  or  that  city :'  a  distinction  which  might  have  led  him  still 
farther  to  separate  that  which  is  properly  an  article  of  faith  from 
that  which  is  not  such,  but  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  other 
historical  facts;  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  to 
separate  that  which  is  properly  the  word  of  Ood,  from  that  which 
is  not  such ;  and  we  may  actually  find,  in  Abelard,  the  indica- 
tions of  a  freer  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  inspiration. 
In  connection  with  this  particular,  must  be  taken  also  a  remark 
of  his,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
I>erhaps  what  the  gospel  has  taught  concerning  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  might  suffice  for  salyation.^ 

Lying  at  the  basis  of  all  Abelard's  teachings,  is  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  religion  in  itself,  that  has  its  root  in  the 

I  If  AlMlard  (lib.  ii.,  p.  1061)  exiled  faith,  as  compared  to  intuition  (ipuram  reram 
CKp«rientia  per  ipsam  earum  praeaentiam  =  cognitio),  simply  in  this  relation,  the  ex- 
iatimatio  non  apparentium,  an  explanation  vhieh  vas  interpreted  so  much  to  his  dis* 
ttedlt»  yet  he  in  nowise  intended  by  this  to  pot  faith  on  a  level  with  other  mere  fanoiea 
and  opinions,  or  to  disparage  its  worth.  At  t^wame  time,  he  made  it  prominent,  that 
tyth  IS  the  substantia  rernm  non  apparentiumi^ilnch,  in  the  Sentences,  soon  to  be  more 
particularly  described,  ed.  Bheinwald,  c.  ii.  (which  section  on  faith  corresponds  in  all 
Rtpects  with  the  IntrodocL  theol.  p.  S60),  be  thus  explains :  Fundamentum  et  origo, 
uade  ad  speranda  aliqua  perducimnr,  credendo  scilicet  primum  ea  esse,  nt  postmodum 
fpemnns.  Argumeutum  non  apparentiom,  hoc  est  probatio,  qnod  slut  aliqua  non  ap- 
parentia. 

9  Sunt  antem  plura  ad  Deum  peitinentia,  qoae  credi  vel  noncredi  nostra  non  interest 
quia  aive  ciedantur  aive  non  oredantur  nullum  incommns  periculum.  (The  examples 
are  taken  from  the  Sentences.) 

S  Lib.  i.,  p.  403 :  Suffl<*ere  saluti  fiirtasse  poterant  ea,  quae  evangeKom  de  fide  et  ape 
et  earitate  tradiderat  Which  assertion  he  contrived,  however,  to  reconcile  with  the 
eharoh  doctrine,  assuming  that  our  Lord  had  reserved  many  things  to  be  arranged  and 
ordered  by  the  apostles  and  later  fathars,  which,  after  having  been  ones  ordained^  could 
not  be  diaregsrded  withoot  peril  to  salvation. 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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heart — the  sabstance  of  faith  in  itself,  and  the  knowledge  thence 
derived,  the  development  of  that  which  is  given  in  immediate 
consciousness,  nnder  the  form  of  knowledge.     Therefore,  he  em- 
ploys in  defence  of  the  dialectic  science,  an  argument  of  the  same 
sort  as  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers  had  employed  before 
him,  that  although  nothing  is  gained  by  that  science  for  faith  in 
itself,  yet  thereby  the  faculty  is  acquired  of  unfolding  and  vindi- 
cating scientifically  the  truths  of  faith.     Two  individuals  may  be 
equal  as  to  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  piety  ;  and  still,  on  the 
side  of  Christian  knowledge,  one  may  be  eminently  superior  to 
the  other,  because  he  is  enabled,  by  his  earlier  scientific  culture, 
to  present  the  common  object-matter  of  Christian  faith  in  a 
scientific  form.     Piety,  without  scientific  study,  can  here  avail 
nothing.     He  was  wont,  for  illustration,  to  compare  Paul  and 
Augustin  on  the  one  hand,  with  Peter  and  Martin  of  Tours  on 
the  other.     The  two  former  have  no  advantage,  in  respect  of 
piety,  over  the  two  latter ;    yet  they  are  as  distinguished  from 
them  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  they 
would  be,  from  their  earlier  scientific  education.^    These  remarks 
of  Abelard  are  grounded  on  a  mode  of  apprehending  the  idea 
of  inspiration  somewhat  different  from  the  one  common  at  that 
time,  on  a  habit  of  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  in  inspiration  ;  for  it  follows,  indeed,  from  this,  that  the 
different  ways  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  present  divine  truth,  are 
to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  a  divine  causalty,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  human  individuality,  and  of  their  human  educa- 
tion.    It  is  evident,  what  a  germ  was  herein  contained  of  a  quite 
different  view  of  the  Bible,  of  quite  different  principles  of  biblical 
interpretation,  from  any  wh^  then  prevailed.     Abelard,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  aware  of  all  the  wide  differences  here  involved ; 
but  we  shall  see,  however,  that  he  did  consciously  give  another 
shaping  to  the  idea  of  inspiration. 

Furthermore,  he  held  that,  in  defending  divine  truth  against 
those  who  attacked  it  with  the  weapons  of  worldly  science,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  one's  self  at  their  position,  and  to 


1  Paulus  quippe  Apostolas  licet  non  major  merito  qnam  Petrus  videatur,  vel  eon- 
fesBor  AugQBtinus  qoam  Martinus,  tanto  tamen  nterque  altero  majorem  in  doctrina  gra 
tiam  ptet  couveraionem  babait,  qaanto  aotea  majore  literaram  acientta  pollebat.  Lib. 
il,  p  1063. 
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become  acqaainted  with  and  apply  the  arts  whioh  they  made  use 
of.^  We  should  carefiilly  distingaish,  in  worldly  science,  that 
which  is  God's  gift  in  it,  from  that  which  arises  from  man's  abuse 
of  it.  '^  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  believe  that  God,  who  makes  nse 
of  evil  itself  to  promote  good,  should  not  also  so  order  all  the  arts 
which  are  his  gifts,  that  they  too  may  subserve  his  glory,  however 
much  they  may  be  perverted  by  bad  men."^  Upon  this  principle, 
the  connection  between  God's  work  and  human  culture  should  be 
recognized  even  in  the  church  teachers  and  apostles  themselves.' 
When  Paul  says,  "knowledge  puffeth  up,"  the  very  remark  pre- 
supposes that  it  is  isomething  good  in  itself  ;  for  pride  fixes  upon 
that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  good.  Still,  Abelard  by  no 
means  felt  himself  bound  to  give  a  complete  demonstration  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  distin- 
guishes between  intellection  (the  intelligere)^  which  corresponds 
to  the  position  of  faith,  and  cognition  (the  eognoscerej,  or  the 
full  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.^  And  he  expressly  declared : 
**  We  do  not  promise,  on  this  point,  to  teach  the  truth, — a  task 
to  which  we  hold  that  neither  ourselves,  nor  any  other  mortal,  is 
competent ;  but  we  promise  to  teach  at  least  something  probable^ 
something  which  approximates  near  to  human  reason,  and  which 
stands  in  no  contradiction  with  our  holy  faith."^ 

He  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  rationalist  view 
which  denies  miracles.  He  defended  the  idea  of  the  supematu* 
ral  against  an  arrogant  philosophy  ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  be 
led  to  see  the  connection  between  his  view  of  miracles  and  his 
doctrine  concerning  almighty  power,  and  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  His  tendency  and  his  principles  led  him  only 
so  far  as  to  combat  the  supematuraKsm  which  affirmed  an  absolute 

1  AU0  modo  non  poManias,  nini  hu  qoas  noTerant  ratioiMB,  ex  ipsorum  artibus  affe- 
ranras.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  10i7. 

9  Absit  enim  hoc,  ut  credtmas  Deum,  qui  malls  ^uoqae  ipeis  bene  utitar,  non  bene 
etiam  omnea  artea,  qoae  ejus  dona  sunt,  ordinare,  ntliaec  quoque  ejna  majestati  deaer. 
▼iant,  qnantumcunque  male  hia  abatantur  perveral. 

>  Ne  a  donla  ejas  alicnae  viderentur  aaeeolarea  literae,  si  ad  nullum  eia  commodum 
Qteretur.    Lib.  il.,  p.  1053. 

^  In  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Trinity 
waa  reaerred  to  the  life  eternal,  Abelard  aays,  1.  c.  p.  1061 :  Profeoto  aliod  est  intelligera 
sen  credere,  aliud  cognoscere  sen  manifestare,  cognitio,  that  is,  Ipearnm  remm,  expert- 
entia  per  ipaam  earum  praeaentiam. 

6  L.  c.  1047. 
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antagonism  between  the  sapernatoral  and  the  natural,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  harmonious  connection  between  the  two.  From 
this  harmonious  agreement  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  showing  the  work  of  one  God  in  original  creation  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  he  proceeded,  as  a  starting-point,  to  justify 
the  employment  of  the  worldly  sciences  for  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  its  doctrines ;  saying  of  the  opponents  against 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  '*  that  they  treated  the  matter  as  if 
6od*s  works  of  creation  stood  in  contradiction  with  divine  revela- 
tion and  the  truths  of  faith."^  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  men  were  bound  to  seek  the  analogies  of  things  supernatural, 
by  tracing  out  the  connection  of  all  God's  works  in  nature.  In 
this  view,  he  found  a  reason  for  the  frequent  use  of  parables  in 
the  Bible,->God  taking  similitudes  from  the  kingdom  of  nature 
for  the  representation  of  higher  truths.^  Quite  in  accordance 
with  this  view  of  the  connection  between  revelation  and  nature, 
he  supposed  that  in  history  also  there  was  no  such  abrupt  con- 
trariety between  revelation  and  natural  development,  but  sought 
here  after  intermediate  links,  and  was  disposed  to  find,  in  the 
natural  development  of  reason  amongst  the  ancients,  a  point  of 
entrance  for  revealed  truths ;  and  this  direction  of  thought,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  Alexandrian  theology,  would  have  pro- 
bably led  him  also  to  similar  results  as  it  had  the  older  Alexan- 
drian church  teachers,  if  the  fetters  of  the  church  doctrine  had  not 
confined  him. 

But  if  the  truth  was,  that  even  the  Alexandrians  themselves, 
in  this  striving  after  a  point  of  mediation,  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  apparent  analogies ;  the  same  might  happen 
still  more  easily  with  Abelard^  since  he  knew  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers only  from  the  reports  of  others,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
language  not  permitting  him  to  go  back  to  the  very  sources., 

1  Qoasi  Btcne  fldei  rt  divinis  rationibus  ipske  natnne  nrom  a  Deo  eonditaram  in- 
imieaa  videntur.    Lib.  li.,  p.  1054. 

'  In  tantnm  yero  in  ipsa  factora  delectatna  Deos,  at  freqaenter  ipais  reram  natniia, 
qnaa  excaTit,  se  flgnnri  magis  qnam  verbis  nostris,  quae  nos  conflnzimns  aut  inTenimiiB, 
exprlmi  relit,  ut  magia  ipsa  reram  similitudine,  qaam  Terborum  nostrorum  gandeat  pro- 
prietate,  at  ad  eloqaentiae  Tenostatem  ipsis  reram  nataris  juzta  aliqoam  similitadinem 
pro  verbis  soripCura  malit  ati,  qaam  propriae  locationis  integritatem  seqai*    L.  o. 

8  Abelard  aays,  in  his  Logic  (ed.  Coosio,  p.  205),  that  he  had  read  nothing  of  Plato's, 
because  his  works  had  not  been  translated  into  Latin. 
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While  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  any  unprejudiced 
riew  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosphers,  he  was  still  less 
in  a  condition  to  gain  any  correct  notions  respecting  their  lives, 
and  respecting  antiquity  generally.  Having  no  patience  with  the 
worldly  lives  of  many  churchmen  and  monks  of  his  own  times,  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the  strict- 
ness of  life  maintained  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  he 
held  up  for  the  purpose  of  shaming  those  Christians.  And  in 
this  moral  perfection  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  found  a 
reason  for  supposing  that  God  allowed  them  to  attain  already  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  truths;  that  he,  through  his  grace, 
vouchsafed  to  them  such  iUumination,  in  order  to  evince,  by  their 
example,  how  much  more  well-pleasing  to  him  was  a  life  ab- 
stracted from  the  world,  than  one  devoted  to  its  pleasures.^ 
Abelard  supposed  especially  that,  in  the  idea  of  humility,  in 
the  recognition  of  God  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  true  wisdom,  a 
relationship  might  be  traced  between  the  Socratico-PIatonic  and 
the  Christian  positions ;  and  that  therefore  what  Paul  says  con- 
cerning the  pride  of  worldly  wisdom  could  not  have  referred  to 
Socrates  and  Plato.  The  whole  description  which  Paul  gives,  in 
the  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  of  the  corruption 
of  the  pagan  world,  could,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  have  no  reference 
to  philosophers  so  distinguished  for  their  strict,  abstemious  lives, 
but  must  have  applied  to  a  few  cases,  rather  than  to  the  majo- 
rity.' And  it  is  here  evident  we  must  allow  that,  setting  forth 
as  he  did  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philosophers  after  an  idealized 
pattern,  and  approximating  the  antique  standard  more  nearly  to 
the  Christian,  he  would  thus  be  led  to  overlook  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  latter,  the  characterizing  distinction  between 
nature  and  grace,  between  all  other  human  qualities  and  the  spe- 
cifically Christian.  Still,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  those  ancients  could,  by  their  moral  perfection,  without 
Christ,  have  ever  attained  to  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declared  expressly  that  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  a  means  of  salva- 

t  Oportebit  qnippo  tano  etiam,  ut  in  ipsis  prtesignaret^eus,  per  aliqaod  abnndatioha- 
gntiM  donim,  quam  accepUor  sit  ei,  qai  sobrie  Tivit  ft  ae*ab  illeeebria  h^jns  masdi 
per  eoDtemptmn  ejaa  abatrahat,  quam  qai  Toloptatibaa  ejus  deditna,  sporoitiis  omnibna 
M  immergit.    Lib.  i.,  p.  1004. 

3  Conatat  qaippe  pbiloaophoa  maiime  eontinentea  vixiaae  atqae  ad  continentiam  Urn 
aeriptia,  qnam  axemplia  moltaa  nobis  axbortationaa  reliquiaw. 
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tion  necessary  for  all ;  but  he  would  not  allow  that  this  fiiith  was 
wanting  in  the  abore-mentioned  philosophy ;  for,  had  not  the 
Sybils  prophesied  concerning  the  Bedeemer,  some  of  them  even 
more  plainly  than  any  of  the  prophets  1  And  nothing  certain 
coold  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  ancients ;  nor  was  the 
annunciation  of  a  Saviour  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  every  one 
of  the  prophets.^ 

If  we  inquire  into  the  relation  of  Abelard*s  dogmatic  bent,  as 
seen  in  this  work,  to  that  of  Anselm,  we  shall  find  that  the  former 
agrees  somewhat  with  the  latter  in  his  principle,  that  '^  fides 
praecedit  intellechim"  He  saw,  also,  that  religion  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart ;  that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  faith  pre- 
supposed their  reception  by  the  heart,  and  that  inner  experience 
which  comes  from  faith.  But  in  his  view  of  the  way  in  which 
this  faith  arises, — in  his  notion  of  an  '*  intellection**  going  before 
faith, — ^he  turned  from  the  direction  of  Anselm.  He  assumed,  as 
his  own  position,  that  faith  proceeds  first  from  inquiry,  that  it 
works  itself  out  of  doubt  by  means  of  rational  inyestigation.  In 
this  respect,  then,  he  makes  faith  develop  itself  out  of  intellec- 
tion, because  one  must  first  know  why  and  what  he  believes  be- 
fore he  can  believe  ;  though,  in  another  respect,  he  acknowledged 
that  this  intellection  has  its  root  in  faith.  He  distinguished  two 
different  kinds  of  faith,  and  of  intellection.  If  in  Anselm*s 
account  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fides,  we  mark  the  impress  of 
that  quiet  religious  life  which  was  never  interrupted  or  dis- 
turbed by  a  doubt, — so  in  Abelard's  theory,  we  may  trace  the 
reflection  of  his  religious  development,  which  had  not  been  so 
harmonious  or  so  peaceful.  We  see  how  the  reaction  of  that 
element  of  the  understanding,  so  strongly  predominant  in  him — 
against  doctrines  of  faith  received  by  tradition — asserted  its  full 
force,  and  how  a  variety  of  thoughts  were  suggested  to  his  mind, 
which  might  have  led  him  entirely  astray  from  that  simple, 
childlike  faith  ;  and  to  which  he  mast  have  allowed  a  much  freer 
admission  than  would  have  been  warranted  by  the  standard  of 
that  childlike  faith  as  held  by  the  theologians  of  his  time.  His 
theology  took  schism  and  doubt  for  its  point  of  departure,  and 
could  never  wholly  repudiate  its  origin,  but  always  showed  evi- 

1  r.ib.  ii.,  pp.  K'Or  et  1008. 
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denee  of  haying  been  made  np  of  conflicting  and  unreconciled 
elements. 

He  himself,  it  is  trne,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  contests, 
ascribes  all  the  attacks  upon  his  school  to  the  jealousy  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    But  although  this  may  have  been  true  in  part,  yet  it 
was  asearedly  saying  too  much.     His  enthusiastic  pupils,  who 
most  gladly  appropriated  to  themselves  the  scientific  pretensions 
of  their  master,  and  retailed  his  assertions  with  exaggeration, 
must  have  especially  contributed  to  provoke  attacks  upon  him.    As 
to  the  individual  who  was  his  first  and  his  last  opponent,  though 
he  misconceived  Abelard's  character  and  motives,  yet  he  was  not 
governed  by  personal  passion,  but  by  a  simple  interest  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  truth  ;  and  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  odious  heresy-hunting  spirit.     This  was  Walter  of  Maure- 
tania,!  also  called  Walter  a  St  Victore,  because  he  belonged  to 
the  regular  clergy  of  that  church.     In  intercourse  with  Abelard's 
disciples,,  he  had  heard  them  repeat  such  assertions  as  these  : 
that  Abelard  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as 
a  matter  perfectly  comprehensible ;  he  could  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  reason  how  three  persons  were  to  be  conceived  as  subsist- 
ing in  the  unity  of  essence  in  God  ;  how  the  Son  was  begotten  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  Father  and  Son, 
If  he  urged  against  them  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  which 
it  clearly  appeared  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dirine  essence 
was  reserved  to  the  life  eternal,  they  replied  that  these  passages 
did  not  refer  to  a  perfect  knowledge  that  was  first  to  be  acquired 
in  the  life  eternal,  but  to  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
in  communion  with  God,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  would 
then  first  participate.^    Still,  Walter  was  careful  not  to  charge 
the  master  with  the  positions  advanced  by  his  pupils ;  as  he  was 

1  Not  MaareUDia  in  Nortb  Africa,  but  a  place  called  MoDtagne  in  Flanders. 

3  In  the  letters  of  this  penon  about  to  be  referred  to,  there  are,  it  is  true,  no  einct 
efaronological  dales;  still,  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  leads  us  to  conclude  that  thf're 
had  as  yet  been  do  public  attacks  made  on  Abelard ;  and  this  is  oonflmied  by  the  fact 
that  Walter  of  Maurstania  takes  notice  of  Abelard's  theology  only  in  the  first  form  under 
which  it  appeared. 

1  D*Arebery  Spidleg.  t.  iii.,  f.  094:  Qood  istae  auctoritates  non  removent  ab  hac  vita 
trinilatis  perfectissimaro  notitiam,  sed  perfeetam  delectationem  de  ilia  scientia  proveni 
entem.  In  the  writings  of  Abelard  himself  we  find,  indeed,  no  such  assertion,  but  only 
the  distinelion  between  tlie  intt^llpctus  in  this  life,  and  the  intuition  of  the  immediately 
present  in  the  life  eternal. 
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rery  well  aware  how  easily  a  teacher  may  be  misconceired,  and 
how  easily  it  may  happen  for  pnpils  to  ascribe  to  the  master  their 
own  opinions,  in  order  to  giro  them  additional  authority.^  He 
waited  till  he  could  get  sight  of  Abelard's  book,  which  has  been 
mentioned ;  where,  again,  he  met  with  many  of  these  positions 
which  had  offended  him,  as  uttered  by  his  disciples.  Nor  did 
he  even  then  stand  forth  publicly  against  Abelard ;  but  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  explained  at  large  his  doubts,  and  in- 
yited  him,  by  mutual  communications  in  writing,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  him  on  these  points,  since  in  this  way  the 
whole  matter  might  be  inrestigated  in  the  most  quiet  manner.' 

Walter  was,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  a  match  for  so  practised 
a  dialectician.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  brought  against  him  the 
most  contradictory  accusations ;  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  attri- 
buted too  much  to  knowledge ;  on  the  other,  that  he  spoke  too 
sceptically, — when  in  the  preface  to  his  work  he  observed,  he  did 
not  promise  so  much  to  speak  the  truth,  as  to  exhibit,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requests  of  his  pupils,  his  own  opinions.*  Who,  in 
discoursing  of  the  Catholic  faith,  could  so  express  himself  as  if 
he  were  discoursing  of  a  mere  opinion  1  Who,  on  hearing  another 
promise,  not  the  truth,  but  only  his  opinions,  would  place  any 
faith  in  what  he  held  forth  1  Abelard  was  right,  however,  in 
warning  his  pupils  against  the  delusive  idea  that  any  man  could 
present  absolute  truth.  He  was  right  in  distinguishing  the  truth 
of  faith,  in  itself,  from  a  human  attempt  to  make  it  intelligible. 
Walter,  again,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  sharply  the  line  of  dis^ 
crimination  between  the  hither  side  and  the  yonder  side  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things, — in  opposition  to  Abelard, — com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  robbing  several  passages  in  the  Gospel  of 
St  John — which  refer  to  the  connection  of  the  hither  side  and  the 
yonder  side  in  the  life  of  Christian  faith— of  their  true  signifi- 
cance, and  distorting  their  meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  he  cited 
against  Abelard,  John  xvii.  3,  and  understood  here,  contrary  to 

1  Solet  antem  frequenter  fieri,  qaod  disoipoli  discordent  e  eensu  magistrorum  aiTe  per 
imperitiam  verba  eoram  male  exponeodo  sive  ad  osteneioiiem  sui  aliqaaa  novitatee  indo- 
oendo,  quae  majoria  auctoritatia  magistria  aaia  licet  ignoraotibna  conaaeTemnt  adaeribere. 

3  Sine  ira  et  disceptatione,  qoae  anlmoa  diaputantiam  et  praeaentialiter  coUoquentium 
frequenter  aolent  commoTere  etmentia  ooulom  obfaacare. 

t  Non  tam  noa  veritatem  dicere  promitiieDteB,  quam  opinionia  noatrae  senannii  qiiem 
f  fflagitant  ezponentea.    Page  974. 
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the  connection  of  ideas  in  tie  evangelical  writer,  the  eternal  life 
as  something  fntnre.^  With  more  propriety  he  could  appeal  to 
1  Corinth,  xiii.  12.^  The  other  party  presented  in  opposition  to 
him,  howeyer,  Hatth.  xi.  27,  and  John  xiv.  9.  In  the  heat  of 
controTersy,  Walter  was  driren  to  refer  even  these  passages,  also, 
to  the  future  life,  and  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpre- 
tation oHen  resorted  to  in  far  later  times  ;  maintaining  that  here, 
as  frequently  in  the  prophetic  writings,  the  preterite  tense  was 
substituted  for  the  future,  in  order  to  express  certainty.  Tet  here, 
he  did  not  feel  sure  of  his  ground,  and  therefore  added :  although 
these  passages  might,  like  John  vi.  40,  refer  to  the  present  life, 
still,  they  treated  only  of  a  position  held  by  faith,  and  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  connected  therewith,— just  as  the  promise  in  John 
xvi.  13  treated  only  of  that  which  in  this  life  it  was  necessary  for 
the  faithful  to  know  in  order  to  salvation.' 

The  doctrines  taught  by  Abelard  in  the  book  referred  to,  and 
in  his  lectures,  afforded  sufficient  occasion  for  representing  him — 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  common  theology — as  a  teacher  of 
error.  Owing  to  the  want  of  unprejudiced  reports^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  how  much  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  first  open 
attacks  against  him,  to  a  pure  interest  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
how  much  to  jealousy  and  personal  passion.  Different  motives 
may  have  operated  together.  Certainly,  Abelard,  under,  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  could  expect  to  experience  no  better  fate 
than  Boscelin.  At  a  synod  held  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1121, 
he  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  and  consented  to  cast 
his  book  with  his  own  hands  into  the  fire.  He  was  for  the  present 
condemned,  as  a  false  teacher,  to  confinement  in  a  monastery, 

1  It  would  undoubtedly  be  more  comnion  to  nse  these  passftges  thus,  since  even  Abe* 
)snl  already  referred  to  such  a  mode  of  ap|irehending  them ;  and  did  not  once  use  the 
g^  od  right  he  had  to  turn  such  passages  directly  in  opposition  to  his  adversaries :  Quae 
(which  refers  to  the  Trinity)  penitns  in  hac  vita  non  posse  intelligi  asseverant,  sed  hoc 
ipsum  intelligi  vitam  dicunt  aeternam.  Juzta  iUud  Joann.  17, 3  et  iterum :  Manifestabo 
eis  meipsum.    0pp.  lib.  il,  page  1061. 

S  His  verbis  aperte  insinnat,  ss  ad  praesens  tmperfecte  et  obscure  videre  Deum,  sed 
in  fataro  ad  perfectam  et  claram  Dei  notitiam  perventnrum,  et  sioat  a  Deo  est  cognitns, 
ila  in  ftotoro  se  divinam  essentiam  nosdtumm. 

*  Nee  intelligendam  est,  quod  Sanctis  in  hae  vita  positis  fill  us  notificaverit  omnia, 
qnae  aodivit  a  patie,  ad  ftitomm  secnlum  pertinentia,  sed  potius  omnia,  quae  sunt  eis  in 
praesenti  neoessaria,  nt  salutem  eonseqnantnr. 

*  For  what  Abelaid  (himself  a  party  concerned,  and  very  violent)  says,  in  his  Historia 
Calamitatiim,  cannot  bf  considered  as  altogether  worthy  of  orediu 
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where  he  was  to  do  penance.  Bat  as  Abelard's  patron,  bishop 
Gottfried  of  Chartres,  who  sought  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  peace- 
ful termination  at  the  council,  had  already,  by  way  of  consolation, 
assured  him,  this  mode  of  condemning  him  without  a  hearing  would 
only  serre  to  call  forth  in  the  greater  number  of  his  enthusiastic 
adherelits  a  liyelier  sympathy  for  his  cause,  in  a  yery  few  days 
Conon,  the  papal  legate,  who  had  presided  at  that  council,  per- 
mitted him  to  return  back  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  But  his 
restless  spirit,  which  would  neyer  allow  him  to  be  silent  where  any 
antiquated  prejudice  confronted  him  with  a  lie,  did  not  permit 
him  to  remain  long  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet.  The  monks, 
elnbittered  towards  him  already  on  account  of  his  lectures  of 
reform,  became  still  more  excited  by  an  assertion  of  his,  which 
threatened  greatly  to  injure  the  authority  and  interests  of  the 
abbey ;  which  rested  solely  on  the  tradition  that  the  person  after 
whom  it  was  named,  the  Areopagite  converted  by  St  Paul,  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  church.  Now  Abelard,  in  attacking 
this  error,  which  had  stood  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries,^ 
afforded  the  angry  monks  the  best  opportunity  for  revenge  ;  since 
he  who  would  rob  France  of  her  patron  saint  could  easily  be  held 
forth  as  the  enemy  of  the  empire  and  of  the  nation.  He  fled 
from  the  persecutions  which  assailed  him  to  the  territory  of  the 
count  Theobald  of  Champagne.  In  the  district  of  Troves,  he 
built  himself  a  hermitage  of  reeds  and  straw,  which  afterwards  he 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter  (Paracletejj  who 
permitted  him  here  to  find  peace  after  so  many  storms.  It  was 
absolute  poverty,  as  he  himself  relates, — the  want  of  everything 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  which  first  induced  him  to  resume 
his  lectures  in  this  place.  Soon,  multitudes  of  young  men,  of  all 
ranks,  resorted  to  the  spot  to  hear  him.  Those  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  splendour  and  luxury  shrunk  not  from  sharing  his 
deprivations,  and  imitating  his  strict  mode  of  life.  With  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands,  or  with  their  substance,  they  provided 
for  their  own  bodily  wants,  and  rebuilt  his  chapel  with  stone* 
But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  pupils,  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, spoke  of  him  and  of  his  teachings,  was  the  means  of  draw- 

l  lu  combating  the  error,  he  still  did  not  light  upon  the  truth ;  for  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  misled  by  a  false  statement  of  Beda's,  and  to  take  this  Dionysius  for  the  bishop 
Dionysins  of  Corinth. 
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ing  npon  him  new  persecations.  He  now  retired  from  public 
notice,  having  accepted,  in  the  year  1128,  the  priory  of  Buits  in 
Brittany.  But  the  place  became  very  annoying  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  quarrels  with  the  rude,  undisciplined  monks.  In  1136,  he 
resigned  this  preferment,  and  for  a  year  gave  lectures  again  in 
Paris.  His  scholars  were  scattered  over  all  France ;  and  the 
writings  which  he  had  published  since  the  time  of  those  first  con- 
tests, created  a  great  sensation ;  new  storms  were  thus  excited 
against  him,  and  the  way  was  now  prepared  for  a  contest  of  more 
general  interest  and  significance  than  any  preceding  one.  Let 
us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  writings  which  had  meanwhile 
been  published  by  him,  and  the  doctrines  in  them  which  were 
particularly  offensive  to  his  times,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  history  of  special  doctrines. 

His  *^  Introduction  to  Theology,"  which  had  been  condemned 
at  the  council  of  Soissons,  he  sent  forth,  under  another  shape,  in 
his  work^  "  on  Christian  Theology,*'  but  without  softening  the 
harshness  of  those  passages  which,  in  the  first  edition,  had  given 
offence  to  many.  Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were  expressed 
still  more  pointedly  than  before.  He  endeavoured,  in  this  work, 
to  show  more  clearly  the  agreement  between  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy and  Christianity.  "  In  life  and  doctrine,'*  he  maintained, 
*'  the  old  philosophers  came  very  near  to  apostolical  perfection, 
and  were  not  far,  if  at  all,  removed  from  Christianity ;  indeed, 
the  very  terms  philosophy  and  Christianity  were  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  each  other ;  for  Christians  were  so  called  from  Christ,  the 
trae  wisdom,  and  they  who  truly  loved  Christ  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  philosophers."^  "  If  the  appeal  to  motives  of 
fear  and  reward  constituted  the  main  difference  between  the 
Jewish  position  of  servitude  and  the  Christian  position  of  grace 
and  freedom,  where  love  is  held  forth  as  the  motive  of  all  actions ; 
then  philosophy,  which  represents  love  to  God  as  the  highest 
motive,  was,  on  this  point,  more  nearly  akin  to  Christianity  than 
Judaism."'    If  it  were  objected  that,  with  those  philosophers, 

I  In  Maitene  et  Duimod  Tbesanr.  nov.  anecdou  t.  t. 

S  Cttm  DOS  a  Teim  philotopbia,  hoc  nt  stpieoda  Dei  patria,  Christiaui  dicamar,  vere 
in  boo  dicendi  pbiloaophi,  ai  yen  Christum  diligimua.  Thao).  Christian,  lib.  ii.,  t.  v.,  f. 
1210. 

s  Moram  «t  honeatatia  rationibua  seeandam  oariutia  libertatem,  quod  in  gratia  vo- 
en%%  samns,  non  secundum  Judnlram  ci  timor«  poenarum  et  ambitione  terrenonim,  uon 
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the  matter  of  discnssion  was  certainly  not  lore  to  God,  but 
only  love  to  what  is  good,  he  replied,  that  '*  this  amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  since  God  is  the  original  fountain  of  all  good  ;"^  a 
reply,  indeed,  rery  far  irom  satisfactorily  determining  anything 
with  regard  to  a  religions  principle  of  action ;  but  he  affirmed 
that  the  principle  of  love  to  God  was  also  found  actually  ex- 
pressed in  them,  as  the  motire  to  all  true  goodness.  Hence  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  had  met  with  a  more  ready  reception  from 
the  philosophers  than  from  the  Jews  ;  for  it  appeared  more  nearly 
conformed  to  the  groundwork  of  their  principles ;  differing,  per- 
haps, from  what  they  already  possessed,  only  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  :  for 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  strictly  taken,  was  but  a  reformation 
of  the  law  of  nature  (reformatio  legis  naturaliaj,  and  this  moral 
law  of  nature  the  philosophers  had  followed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mosaic  law  occupied  itself  more  with  those  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances which  had  a  typical  significance,  than  with  the  moral  ele- 
ment, and  more  with  external  than  with  internal  righteousness. 
But  the  gospel,  like  philosophy,  estimated  the  worth  of  all  ac- 
tions by  the  disposition  of  the  heart.  Thus  Abelard,  from  paying 
no  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  ethical  and  dogmatic 
elements  in  Christianity,  and  hence  failing  to  give  prominence  to 
what  constitutes  the  grand  distinction  between  the  ancient  and 
the  Christian  principle  in  morals,  was  brought  up  at  a  point 
where  he  seemed  compelled  to  place  Christianity  in  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  Hellenic  philosophy  than  with  Judaism ;  and  the 
question  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  What  need,  then,  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Has  it  only  the  merit  of  haying  perfected  philosophi- 
cal morality,  and  introduced  it  into  the  general  consciousness  of 
mankind  1  This  was  a  position  which  Abelard,  as  we  shall  see 
by  comparing  it  with  his  other  doctrines,  was  yery  far  from  tak- 
ing. At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget,  that  his  impatience 
with  the  rudeness  of  his  times,  made  him  the  more  inclined  to  ex- 
tol the  life  of  antiquity.     "  Would  that,  by  the  examples  of  the 

(this  non  is  without  donht  a  false  reading,  for  it  manifestly  stands  in  contndiction 
with  what  follows),  ex  desiderio  aptemoraoB,  noWs  plnrimnm  philosophos  certnm  est 
assentire. 

1  Qaodsi  id  minns  videtar  esse  ad  meritam  salfationis,  qaod  dioitur  amore  Tirtntis 
et  non  potlns  amore  Dei,  ae  si  virtutem  Tel  aliqaod  bonnm  opns  habere  possimns,  quod 
non  secnndnm  ipsum  Denm  ac  propter  ipenm  sit. 
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heathens,**  says  he,  *'  the  abbots  of  these  times  might  at  least  be 
made  ashamed  of  themselves,  who,  in  the  very  eyes  of  their  breth- 
ren the  monks,  that  lire  on  a  spare  and  scanty  diet,  gorge,  with- 
out blushing,  yast  quantities  of  the  most  costly  yiands.**^  He 
contrasts  the  example  of  Plato,  who  banished  poets  from  his  re- 
public, with  the  bishops  of  his  time,  who,  on  high  festivals,  in- 
stead of  wholly  spending  the  sacred  time  in  giving  praise  to  God, 
invited  jesters,  dancers,  and  singers  of  libidinous  songs  to  their 
tables,  entertaining  themselves  the  whole  day  and  night  with  such 
company,  and  then  rewarding  them  with  great  presents  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.'  Nay  more,  they  even  profaned,  with  such 
sports,  the  very  churches  themselves.* 

The  ideas  of  Abelard,  set  forth  already  in  his  '*  Introduction,** 
on  the  relation  of  ratio  to  fidea^  on  the  intellection  proceeding 
from  the  interior  religious  life,  we  meet  once  more  in  this  new 
form  of  his  work.  He  declares  himself  strongly  opposed  to  an 
aristocracy  of  knowledge  in  Christianity.  He  acknowledges  that 
a  right  understanding  of  religions  truths  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
that  such  influences  are  bestowed  on  none  but  the  pure  in 
heart.  More  was  attained  here  by  a  religious  life,  than  by  in- 
tellectual talents.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  for,  if  it  were,  our 
Lord  would  have  signified  that  talents  were  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  holy  life.  From  the  reUgion  that  has  its  seat  in  the  feel- 
ings, everything  should  proceed,  and  back  upon  the  same  every- 
thing should  react.  He  supposes  a  mutual  action  and  reaction 
between  knowing  and  feeling :  ''  The  more  we  feel  of  God,  the 
more  we  love  him  ;  and,  with  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  him, 
the  flame  of  love  grows  brighter.*'  Tet  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  religious  life  and  intellectual  culture  do  not  always  keep 

1  EnibesoaDt  ad  haec  hnjus  temporia  abbtteii,  qoibus  Bamma  religion  is  monaaticae 
enim  commiaaa  eat,  enibescant,  inquam,  et  reaipiaoant  aaltem  gentiliam  exemplo  com- 
moti,  qnod  in  oenlia  fratrum  Tilia  polmentorum  pabnla  rominantnm  exqnisita  fereola  ac 
moltiplicia  impodenter  deTorant,  f.  1216. 

3  Quid  in  aolenniboa  magnarom  featiTitatam  dieboa,  qaae  penitua  in  landibua  Dei 
espendi  debent,  joeulatorea,  aaltatorea,  inoantatorea  turpinm  acciunt  ad  menaam,  totam 
diem  et  noctem  cam  illia  feriant  atqne  aabbatizant,  magnia  poatmodnm  eos  remonerant 
praemiia  qnae  de  eecleaiaatioiB  rapiont  benefldia,  de  oblationibna  panpernm  at  immolent 
aerte  daemoniia? 

i  Param  fortaaaia  et  hoc  diaboloa  rapntat,  qaod  extra  aaora  loca  baaflicarum  gernnt 
aiat  etiam  acenieaa  toipicudinea  in  eocleaiam  Dei  introdueat.    f.  1240. 
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pace  with  each  other ;  that  a  man  may  have  more  in  his  imme- 
diate religions  consciousness  than  he  is  able  to  express  or  ex- 
plain ;  since  he  may  be  destitute  of  the  necessary  organ  for  this, 
or  the  requisite  degree  of  mental  cnltiration :  "  although  they 
who  to  us  seem  simple  and  ignorant,  and  yet  possess  piety  so 
much  the  more  fervid,  want  only  the  ability  to  express  that 
knowledge  which  divine  inspiration  bestows  on  them.*'^  He 
himself  declaimed  against  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  set  up 
to  be  teachers  of  theology  without  reforming  their  lives,  and  who,^ 
while  living  to  the  flesh,  pretended  to  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  divine  mysteries. 

Furthermore,  he  published,  after  this  work,  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  dogmatic  and  ethical 
digressions  constitute  what  is  most  peculiar.'  Among  those  doc- 
trines of  this  book  which  excited  special  remark,  belongs  Abe- 
lard's  opinion  respecting  disinterested  love  to  God.  He  held  that 
the  love  which  seeks  a  reward,  and  is  not  exercised  towards  God 
simply  for  his  own  sake,  deserved  not  to  be  called  love  at  all. 
The  majority  of  men,  indeed  nearly  all,  had  fallen  into  so  wrong 
a  state  of  feeling  as  to  be  ready  to  avow  that,  if  they  did  not 
hope  to  obtain  some  benefit  from  God,  they  would  cease  to  wor- 
ship and  love  him.  But  God,  even  when  he  punishes,  ought 
none  the  less  to  be  loved  ;    since  he  would  not  do  this  unless 


1  Qao  plus  de  Deo  a  nobis  sentitor,  plus  a  nobis  intelligitur  et  cum  profectu  iutelli- 
genttae  caritatis  acoenditur  ilamma,  licet  hi  qui  simplices  ac  idiotae  nobis  videntur  et 
ideo  vehementer  sint  ferventes  nee  tantom  ezprimere  aut  disserere  qaeant,  quantom  iis 
intelligentiae  divina  inspiratio  confert.    Lib.  iii.,  f.  1250. 

'^  In  a  passage  of  this  tract  (lib.  I,  p.  613)  he  cites  the  first  book,  as  follows ;  **  In  theo- 
logiae  uostrae  opusenlo,*' and  the  passage  he  cites,  the  hint  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  actual! j  to  be  found  there.  On 
the  contrary  Gib.  i.,  p.  554),  he  speaks  of  his  Theology  as  a  work  which  still  remained 
to  be  published:  *'  Theologiae  nostrae  tractatui  reservamus."  But  the  consistency  of 
these  two  statements  with  each  other  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  case,  he  is 
discoursing  on  the  point  how  justificatio  per  Christum  is  to  be  understood,— a  question 
he  "has  not  treated  in  his  Theologia  Christiana,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  he  had  it  in*?iew  to  eitend  that  sketch,  which  embraced  bus  a  small  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  to  the  whole  sum  of  those  doctrines,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
hold  them  forth  in  his  lectures,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  in  his  Senitntiae,  published  by 
Professor  Rheinwald ;  and  in  this  further  prosecution  of  his  theological  system,  then  had 
in  view,  he  intended  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  this  question  also.  But  the  agita- 
tions of  his  life  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  purpose.  He  also 
had  it  in  view  at  that  time  to  put  forth  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Ethics.  Lib.  ii.,  p.  060 : 
*  Nostrae  id  ethicae  discussioni  reservcmus." 
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justice  required  it,  and  so  in  his  justice  God  would  manifest  him- 
self as  worthy  of  loye.  '*  Whoever  seeks  in  God,  not  himself, 
but  something  else,  does  not  in  reality  love  him,  but  that  other 
thing.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  :  although  we  seek  our 
blessedness  in  God,  yet  it  is  a  pure  and  sincere  love ;  for  su- 
preme blessedness  consists,  indeed,  in  the  very  fact  that  God 
communicates  himself  to  us.*'^  To  this  he  replies  :  "  It  is  only 
then  a  pure  love  to  God,  when  it  has  for  its  object  only  God  as 
he  is  in  himself;  without  respect  to  that  which  he  communicates 
to  us.  In  this  case,  we  shall  alike  love  him,  in  whatever  way  he 
may  treat  us  or  others.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  true  love  of  the  wife 
for  her  husband, — of  the  father  for  his  son  ;  it  will  remain  the 
same,  even  though  they  may  experience  nothing  but  detriment 
on  account  of  the  object  of  their  love.  '*  0  that  we  might  have,'* 
says  he,  "so  upright  a  disposition  of  heart  towards  the  Lord,  as 
to  love  him  far  more  on  his  own  account,  because  he  is  so  good  in 
himself,  than  on  account  of  the  benefits  which  he  brings  to  us  ! 
So  would  our  righteousness  fully  render  to  him  what  he  claims, 
that,  because  he  is  supremely  good,  he  should  be  supremely  loved 
by  all.  Fear,  and  hope  of  reward,  are  but  the  first  step  in  piety : 
'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom/  But  the  per- 
fection of  it,  is  pure  love  to  God  for  his  own  sake.'*' 

It  is  manifest,  when  we  consider  the  doctrines  of  Bernard,* 
already  explained,  concerning  the  different  stages  or  degrees  of  love, 
that  these  two  men,  who  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  general  mode  of  thinking,  nevertheless  agreed  in 
what  they  regarded  as  moral  perfection,  with  only  this  difference : 
that  Bernard,  that  experienced  and  careful  guide  of  souls,  under- 
stood better  how  to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  religious  life,  and  to  let  himself  down  to  their  neces- 
sities. Of  the  middle  theory,  attempted  by  Hugo  a  St  Victore, 
we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Abelard  was  the  first,  also,  among  the  men  of  the  new  scientific 
direction,  to  compose  a  particular  work  on  morals ;  namely,  his 
Scito  te  ipsum.^  Here,  however,  he  put  forth  many  a  bold 
assertion,  which  sometimes  for  good  reason,  sometimes  with- 

1  Qaoniftm  Dens  seipso  hob,  nou  alia  re  est  remuDeratarua,  el  aeipsum,  quo  nihil 
majna  «8t,  nobis  est  daturua. 

2  Poge  622,  et  aeqq.  s  Page  &02.  4  Pez.  t  iii.,  p.  ii.,  f.  646. 
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ont  any  at  all,  would  be  likely  to  appear  offensiye  to  the  chnrch- 
theologians  of  his  time. 

Like  Augu8tin,.to  whose  authority,  moreoyer,  he  appealed,  Abe- 
lard  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the  externalizing  and  isolating 
tendency  fayoured  by  the  practice  of  the  church,  which  led  men,  in 
estimating  the  morality  of  actions,  to  regard  raiher  the  materiel 
of  the  action,  the  opus  operatum  of  good  works,  than  the  stan- 
dard of  the  inward  disposition.  As  already  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  saw  him  pointing  to  the 
pure  loye  of  God  as  the  motiye  of  all  true  goodness,  so  here  to 
that  outward,  quantitive  method  of  estimating  moral  actions, 
he  opposed  the  principle  that  eyerything  depended  on  the  in* 
tention.  This  principle  was,  to  be  sure,  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  it 
had  passed  oyer,  through  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  spirit, 
into  the  theological  consciousness  of  his  times,  and  in  it  theologi- 
ans of  opposite  tendencies  were  agreed.  Thus  the  mystic  Richard 
a  St  Victore  obseryes:  "A  work  without  a  good  intention  is 
like  a  body  without  life.  That  which  appears  to  be  good  is  still 
not  good  without  this.*'^  By  Abelard,  this  generally  acknow- 
ledged principle  was  only  placed  at  the  head,  and  with  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  it,  still  further  unfolded.  "  All  actions,** 
said  he,  '*  abstractly  and  externally  considered,  are  in  themseWes 
indifferent';  the  intention  only  giyes  them  moral  worth.  Only 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  intention  of  the  agent 
are  they  capable  of  moral  acfiudication.  That  is  the  tree  which 
yields  either  good  fruit  or  bad."'  This  proposition  he  took  up 
again  in  his  work  on  Ethics,  unfolding  it  still  farther,  with  the 
important  consequences  which  it  inyolyed.  '*  God,*'  he  afiirmed, 
"judges  actions  by  the  intentio'n,  not  by  the  outward  act."^ 
"  Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  entirely 
different,  considered  in  reference  to  the  different  intentions  of  the 

1  Qaod  est  corpus  sinA  viU,  boo  est  opus  sine  intentione  bona.  Sicot  vita  a  eorde 
prooedit,  et  se  per  omnia  membra  diffandit,  sio  et  intentio  bona  de  consilio  snrgit  et 
Tirtutnm  opera  ad  merit!  regetationem  animare  consneTit.  De  statu  interioris  homlnis 
Traotat  i.,  o.  vii. 

S  Quia  opera  indifferentia  sunt  in  se,  neo  bona  nee  mala,  sive  remuneratione  digna 
fideantur,  nisi  secundum  radlcem  intentionis,  quae  est  arbor  bonum  Tel  malum  profe- 
rens  fhictum.    Comment,  in  Roman,  lib.  L,  p.  022. 

t  Non  quae  flant,  sed  quo  animo  fiant,  pensat  Deus  nee  in  opere,  sed  in  intentione 
meritum  operantis  vel  laus  consistit.  Omnia  in  ae  indiffwentia  nee  nisi  pro  intentione 
Agentia  bona  Tel  mala  diaoenda  sunt. 
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doers.  The  elect  and  the  reprobate  may  perform  the  same 
works  ;  the  intention  with  which  they  perform  them  alone  sepa- 
rates the  one  from  the  other."  Thns  he  lighted  upon  the  right 
way  of  deciding  the  contested  question,  whether  there  were 
actions  indifferent  (adiaphora)  ;  in  how  far  all  or  none  might  be 
without  any  moral  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  mnch  confined  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  from 
which  he  by  no  means  wished  to  depart,  to  follow  oat  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  all  the  consequences  which  his  penetrating  mind 
saw  to  be  dedncible  from  this  weighty  and  pregnant  principle ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  betrayed  into  false  positions  by 
pushing  what  was  right  in  itself  to  an  extreme,  and  was  thus  very 
apt  in  combating  one  error  to  fall  into  the  opposite.  He  would 
drive  a  proposition,  true  in  itself,  to  such  lengths  as  could  hardly 
iiul  to  result  in  that  sophistical  method  of  treating  morals,  which 
presents  the  whole  too  much  on  the  subjective  side.  For  as  the 
objective  and  subjective  elements  belong  together,  no  action  can 
be  correctly  estimated  except  in  connection  with  the  intention 
expressed  by  it ;  but  neither  can  a  right  moral  intention  express 
itself  except  in  the  form  of  an  action  corresponding  to  the  moral 
law ;  and  therefore,  to  separate  elements  which  should  be  so 
closely  connected,  could  only  lead  to  a  one-sided  theory,  and 
errors  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  system  of  morals. 

Thus,  for  example,  from  the  proposition  above  mentioned,  he 
derives  the  consequence  that,  ''  as  morality  is  only  grounded  in 
that  which  stands  within  man^s  power,  the  intentio  animi^  not  in 
the  outward  act,  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  which 
depends  on  circumstances  that  do  not  stand  under  man's  control, 
so  the  completed  action  contributes  nothing  towards  increasing 
the  moral  worth,  which  lies  exclusively  in  the  intention.  If  we 
call  a  man's  intention  a  good  one,  and  his  work  a  good  one,  still, 
we  have  not  here  two  things  that  are  good,  but  only  one  good 
thing  in  the  intention.*'^     But,  in  fixing  his  eye  on  this  single 

1  Cum  diotmas  intentioDem  bomlnis  bunam  et  opus  itliua  bonnm,  dao  qaidem  distio- 
guimos,  intentionem  scilicet  ac  opus,  unam  tamen  bonitatem  intentionis.  Tbis  favoarile 
position  of  Abelard,  wbiob  certainly  was  often  advanced  by  bim  io  bis  lectures,  is  found 
also  in  the  Dialogus  inter  philosopbom,  Judaenm  et  Cbristiannm,  published  from  tha 
treasnree  of  the  imperial  libraiy  at  Vienna,  by  Dr  Rbeinwald,  in  the  year  1831,  page 
115 :  Non  actionis  vel  bonae  vel  malae,  nisi  aecundnm  intentionis  radicem  judicantnr* 
■ed  omnee  ez  se  indifferentes  aunt,  et  si  diligentes  inspidamua  nihil  ad  men  turn  con- 
VOL.  VIII.  I 
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element,  he  oyerlooks  the  consideration  that  it  may  depend  not 
only  on  the  circumstances,  but  also  on  the  strength  or  feebleness 
of  the  "  intention ;"  whether  that  intention  which,  in  order  to 
its  actual  realization,  may  have  to  pass  throngh  many  inter- 
mediate steps,  and  overcome  many  obstacles,  really  attains  to  its 
end  or  not. 

Again,  this  vaguely  stated  proposition  might  be  so  understood 
as  if,  in  estimating  the  morality  of  an  action,  everything  depended 
on  the  subjective  intention,  or  purpose,  and  not  at  all  on  the  ob- 
jective act ;  so  that  every  man  might  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  his  good  intentions,  although  he  may  have  failed  of  doing  right, 
through  error.  And  so  the  intention  at  bottom  would  have  to 
be  approved  in  many  actions  bad  in  themselves.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  following  question :  ''  How  are  we  to 
judge,  then,  concerning  those  who  persecuted  Christ  himself  or 
the  Christians,  thinking  that  they  thereby  did  what  was  accept- 
able to  God  ;  persons  who  from  the  position  they  occupied,  from 
the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  do  otherwise,  or,  if  they 
had  done  otherwise,  would  have  sinned  against  their  consciences  V* 
His  loosely  conceived  principle  must  have  led  him  to  pronounce 
the  doings  of  such  persons  good,  as  proceeding  from  a  right 
intention.  But  when  he  came  actually  to  adopt  this  result,  to 
which  he  saw  himself  forced  by  his  premises ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  all  manner  of  arbitrary  judgments 
in  morals ;  while  on  the  other,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  regard  to  those  principles,  by  which  the  actions  of  un- 
believers were  judged  according  to  the  standard  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  driven  into  many  heretical  assertions.  This  contra- 
diction he  was  desirous  of  avoiding.  Accordingly,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  judgment  which,  conformably  to  the  church  principles, 
must  be  pronounced  on  all  actions  of  unbelievers,  although  by  so 
doing  he  contradicted  himself;  and  in  acknowledging  the  con- 
demnation of  unbelievers,  he  took  refuge,  as  was  customary  for 
those  to  do  who  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  decrees.  Tet  in  his  own 
expressions  are  to  be  found  thoughts  which,  had  they  only  been 
still  farther  unfolded,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  this  con- 

ft  rant,  quae  neqnaqaam  ez  se  bonae  aunt  aut  malae,  onm  ipsae  Tidelicet  tarn  reprobia 
ijuam  electia  aeque  conveniant. 
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tradiction,  not  indeed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  chnrch,  but  at 
least  with  himself,  and  to  find  a  solution  of  that  difficulty,  by 
which  solution  the  holiness  of  the  moral  law  would  be  secured 
against  all  arbitrary  procedures.  He  remarks,  for  instance, ,  "that 
what  had  been  said  of  good  intentions,  did  by  no  means  apply 
to  ererything  a  man  might  believe  he  did  with  good  intention, 
when  this  intention  itself  was  a  mistaken  one,  when  the  eye  of 
the  soul  was  not  single,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discoyer  clearly,  and 
guard  against  error  ;*'  and  he  refers  the  saying  of  Christ,  respect- 
ing the  eye  as  the  light  of  the  body,  to  the  purity  and  clearness 
of  the  intention,  which  spreads  its  light  over  the  whole  life.  It 
was  only  necessary,  in  truth,  that  he  should  hare  applied  these 
thoughts  to  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  principle  which  he 
had  expressed,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  all  misunderstanding 
and  all  false  application.  The  pretended  bona  inientioy  that 
proceeds  from  an  error  grounded  in  a  faulty  darkening  of  the 
understanding,  is  really,  in  this  yiew,  to  be  called  no  good 
intention  at  all.  The  good  intention,  is  only  a  pure  and  clear 
intention. 

With  this  principle,  that  in  morals  all  depends  on  the  inten- 
tion that  governs  the  life,  was  joined,  in  the  theory  of  Abelard,  a 
yiew  strictly  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  whole  history  of  his  own 
moral  progress,  for  which  an  essential  modification  of  the  anthro- 
pology of  the  church  could  not  fail  to  proceed.  Abelard,  in 
truth,  resembled  Augustin,  in  this  respect,  that  he  had  many 
occasions  of  experiencing  in  his  own  case  the  might  of  the  flesh 
in  resistance  to  the  spirit.  But  while  Augustin  was  inclined, 
when  the  spirit  had  obtained  the  victory  in  him,  so  much  the 
more  sharply  to  condemn  all  striving  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined,  by  the 
memory  of  his  earlier  experiences,  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on 
such  appearances.  "  It  is  not  the  temptations  of  lust,"  he 
thinks,  "  that  are  sinful ;  but  the  morality  depends  here  on  the 
fact  whether  the  ruling  bias  of  the  will  overcomes  these  tempta- 
tions or  yields  to  them.  One  man  has,  by  nature,  stronger  pro- 
pensities to  this  sin,  another  to  that.  This  temptation  to  sin,  is 
.not  sin ;   it  serves  rather  for  the  exercise  of  virtue  in  him  who 


1  L.  c.  c.  zii.  f.  602. 
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Tictoriously  sustains  the  contest.  Sin  is  only  when  one  snflfers 
himself  to  be  drawn  by  those  solicitations  into  transgression  of 
the  divine  law,  into  practical  contempt  of  God.  Sin,  generally, 
is  but  the  not  doing  or  not  omitting  to  do  on  God's  account  what 
one  should  do  or  omit  doing  on  God's  account.  The  true  merit 
of  virtue  consists  in  this ;  that,  in  conflict  with  our  ourselves,  we 
do  God's  will,  overcoming  those  hindrances  in  our  nature,  where 
the  might  of  sinful  lust  asserts  itself.^  What  would  there  be 
great  in  obeying  God*s  will,  if  our  inclinations  were  always  in 
harmony  with  the  same  V*  From  such  a  position  it  seems  to 
follow,  that  the  more  there  is  in  a  man  of  that  excitement  to  lust, 
if  he  do  but  combat  and  overcome  it,  the  greater  will  be  his 
virtue :  that  generally,  without  some  conflict  of  flesh  with  spirit, 
no  virtue  can  be  conceived  to  exist ;  and  that  this  susceptibility 
was  originally  planted  in  human  nature  as  a  thing  necessary  to 
moral  development:  which  thoughts,  prosecuted  to  a  farther 
extent,  would  have  led  him  to  a  Pelagian  anthropology ;  from 
which,  however,  he  was  at  the  farthest  remove. 

Since  Abelard,  then,  referred  everything  in  moral  judgments 
to  the  intention,  and  nothing  to  the  act  in  itself,  it  presented 
itself  to  him  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  moral  worth  could  be 
truly  estimated  by  God  only,  to  whom  the  intention  of  the  heart 
is  manifest.  And  hence  followed  the  necessity  of  drawing  sharp 
the  line  of  discrimination  between  every  human  tribunal,  not 
only  civil,  but  ecclesiastical,  and  the  tribunal  of  God ;  which  dis- 
tinction led  him  to  many  important  deductions  with  regard  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  deductions  that  might  easily 
involve  him  in  controversy  with  the  reigning  system  of  the 
church. 

His  view  of  the  essence  of  true  repentance  would  be  deter- 
mined accordingly.  He  would  allow  that  alone  to  be  true  repent- 
ance, which  proceeded  from  love  to  God,  and  pain  for  having 
ofiended  him ;  and  on  this  principle  he  attacked  with  a  boldness 
that  cared  for  no  consequences,  the  method  of  penance,  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  bishops  and  priests  of  his  time.^ 

Another  thing    serving   to  illustrate   the  peculiar    bent  of 

1  His  words :  Quid  enim  magnum  pro  Deo  facimus,  si  nihil  nostrae  Toluntati  adver- 
sum  toleramns,  sed  magis  quod  volamus,  implemiis. 
3  See  the  citation  on  p.  6. 
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Abelard,  is  a  work  of  his,  recently  come  to  light,i  which,  like  its 
fellows,  mnst  hare  given  great  offence  to  the  chnrch-theologians, 
— ^the  book  which  appeared  under  the  title  •*  Sic  et  Non!^  (Yes 
and  No.)  Following  the  same  plan  with  the  Monophysite  Stephen 
Oobarus,  of  more  ancient  times,  he  brought  together  the  sayings 
of  the  older  church-teachers  on  different  subjects  of  faith  and  of 
morals,  in  a  hundred  and  fifby-soTen  rubrics.  But  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  method  of  procedure,  men  endeavoured  to  set 
forth,  in  the  ancient  dogmatic  tradition,  only  those  points  in 
which  there  was  an  agreement,  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
that  old  Monophysite,  preferred  rather  to  give  prominence  to 
those  points  where  the  church-teachers  contradicted  one  another 
in  their  answers  to  various  questions.  When  such  contrary  opi- 
nions were  brought  together  in  other  cases,  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  reconcile  them  by  means  of  some  dia- 
lectical process.  But  Abelard  left  these  opposite  declarations 
standing  side  by  side,  without  any  attempt  at  reconciliation.  It 
was  his  object,  it  would  seem,  to  operate  against  that  tendency 
which  required  entire  uniformity  in  dogmatical  expression,  by  ex- 
hibiting to  view  the  opposition  of  opinions  that  existed  amongst 
the  most  important  church-teachers  themselves.  He  wanted  to 
show  those  who  were  ready  to  fix  the  stigma  of  heresy  on  any 
dogmatical  propositions  that  deviated  from  the  common  form,  how 
easy  it  was  to  find  offensive  things  even  in  the  most  highly 
revered  teachers  of  the  church.  Perhaps  not  without  some 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries  towards  himself,  he 
says :  "  Who  does  not  see  how  impertinent  it  is  for  one  man  to 
set  himself  up  as  judge  over  the  sense  and  understanding  of 
another,  wheii  it  is  to  God  alone  that  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
all  men  lie  open ;  and  when  he  warns  us  against  this  arrogant 
presumption,  saying, '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  V  And 
the  apostle  says :  '  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  till  the  Lord 
come,  who  shall  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and 
make  known  the  secrets  of  the  heart.'^  As  if  he  had  plainly 
said  :  '  In  such  matters,  leave  him  to  judge  who  alone  knows  all 
things,  and  explores  the  very  thoughts  of  men.'  "* 

1  Published  by  Cousin,  in  the  coUectioo  above  meuiioned. 

9  1  Corinth,  it.  5. 

*  See  the  Prologue. to  the  book  **  Sic  et  non/'  p.  5,  ed.  Cousin. 
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We  hare  already  seen,  on  a  former  page,  how  the  remarks  of 
Abelard,  on  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  one  another,  were 
based  on  a  view  of  inspiration  that  deviated  from  the  common 
one, — a  yiew  that  forbade  him  to  extend  the  immediate  sugges- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  in  like  measure,  and  led  him  to 
make  a  more  distinct  separation  of  the  diyine  from  the  human. 
Now  that  which  we  must  recognize  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  Abe- 
lard's  earlier  remarks,  is  clearly  expressed  by  him  in  the  prologue 
to  this  book.  *'  It  is  plain,'*  says  he, ''  that  the  prophets  them- 
selves softietimes  failed  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
that,  from  the  custom  of  prophesying,  they  uttered  some  things, 
when  they  supposed  they  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  were 
erroneous,  and  the  product  of  their  own  minds.  And  this  was 
permitted  in  them,  that  it  might  serve  to  keep  them  humble,  and 
that  they  might  learn  more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what 
they  were  by  their  own  minds,  and  what  they  were  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  understand  that  it  was  a  gift  of  God,  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Infallible  dwelt  in  them.  Nor  even  when  they  possessed 
this  Spirit  did  he  work  everything  in  them  after  the  same  man- 
ner,  or  cause  them  to  see  alike ;  for  as  he  does  not  bestow  all 
gifts  at  once  on  the  same  individual,  so  neither  does  he  enlighten 
the  soul  of  him  whom  he  fills  on  all  subjects,  but  reveals  some- 
times this  and  sometimes  that,  and  in  revealing  one  thing  hides 
another.^  If,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prophets  and 
apostles  themselves  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  error,  how  can 
we  be  surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
church-fathers,  many  things  have  been  erroneously  stated.'  But 
though  many  things  may  have  been  erroneously  stated  by  them, 
yet  such  statements  are  not  falsehoods,  but  errors  of  ignorance. 
It  was  their  belief  that  by  such  statements  they  should  best  sub- 
serve the  edification  of  others.     They  acted  by  the  impulse  of 

1  Constat  Tero,  ct  prophetns  ipsos  qnandoqae  propfaetiae  gratia  caruisse,  et  nonnalla 
ex  usu  propbetandi,  cam  se  spiritnm  propb'etiae  habere  crederent,  per  spiritam  suam 
falsa  protulisae;  et  boo  eia  ad  bumilitatis  custodiam  permissam  esse,  ut  sic  videlicet 
verius  cognoscerent,  qaales  per  spiritum  Dei  et  quales  per  saum  existerent,  et  se  earn, 
qui  meutjri  vel  falli  nescit,  ex  dono  babere,  cum  baberent.  Qai  etiam  eum  baberent, 
eicut  non  omuia  uni  confert  dona,  ita  nee  de  omnibns  mentem  ejus,  quem  replet,  ilium i- 
nato,  sed  modo  boc,  modo  illud  revelat  et  cum  unum  aperit,  alterum  occultat. 

2  Quid  itaque  mirum,  cum  ipsos  etiam  propbetas  et  apostolos  ab  errore  non  penitus 
fuisse  constat  alienos,  si  in  tarn  multiplici  sanctorum  patruro  scriptura  nonnalla  propter 
Fupra  positam  oausam  erronee  prolata  sen  scripta  videantur? 
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charity;  and  Ood  looks  at  the  intention."  It  was  one  of  Abe- 
lard's  fayourite  sayings,  that  the  "  intention"  is  the  *'  eye  of  the 
mind,"  to  which  he  would  add  also  that  fine  remark  of  Angastin, 
often  cited  by  him  :  "  Hdbe  cariiatem  et  fac  quicquid  vw." 

We  have  said  already  that  Abelard  distinguislied,  in  the  truths 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  writings,  those  properly  belonging  to 
faith  and  the  religions  interests  generally,  and  those  having  no 
immediate  concern  with  these  interests.     So,  too,  in  the  sayings 
of  the  church-fathers,  he  distinguishes  the  errors  that  stand  in 
no  necessary  connection  with  these  interests  from  errors  which 
affect  the  vital  essence  of  the  faith  ;  and  this  distinction  led  him, 
perhaps,  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  inspiration,  also,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  was  not  to  be  applied  to  the  portion  that  treats 
of  such  indifferent  matters.     "  Although  God,"  he  remarks  here, 
**  left  holy  men  themselves  to  commit  mistakes  in  things  tending 
to  no  injury  of  the  faith,  yet  even  this  is  not  without  its  benefit 
to  those  to  whom  all  things  work  together  for  good.     The  church- 
teachers  themselves  were  conscious  of  this  liability,  and  therefore 
felt  themselves  bound  to  make  many  corrections  in  their  own 
works,  and  by  so  doing  have  conceded  also  to  those  who  come 
after  them  the  right  of  correcting  them, — or,  of  refusing  to  follow 
them,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  retract  or  correct  their 
own  errors."     At  the  close  of  this  prologue,  he  observes  that  he 
had  compiled  this  collection  of  opposite  statements  with  a  view 
to  incite  the  reader  to  the  search  after  the  truth,  and  to  sharpen 
his  faculties  by  the  labour  of  investigation.     And  here  he  appeals 
to  the  words  of  Aristotle:  that  "it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to 
assert  anything  with  confidence  unless  he  has  first  repeatedly 
examined  into  the  matter ;  and  that  it  is  not  without  its  use  to 
have  doubted  of  everything."^     "  For  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  leads 
us  to  inquiry,  and  by  inquiry  we  arrive  at  the  truth,'  as  the  very 
Truth  himself  says :  '  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'    Christ  himself, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  instead  of  teaching  sat  and  in- 
quired in  the  temple,  would  teach  us  by  his  own  example  that 
we  should  learn  by  inquiry."    It  is  obvious  in  what  contrariety 
to  the  repose  of  childlike  faith,  that  characterizes  the  religions 
spirit  of  his  time,  the  tendency  expressed  in  these  words  must 

1  Aristotle's  Categories,  §  7,  ed.  Bekker,  i.  p.  8. 

S  Dnbitando  enim  nd  inqnisitionem  veninius,  inqnirendo  verttttcm  percipimus. 
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hare  stood.  A  critical  direction  in  opposition  to  implicit  faith, 
and  aiming  to  arriye  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  doubt, 
was  a  foretoken  of  developments  which  could  beat  their  way 
through  only  at  a  much  later  period. 

We  hare  seen  before,  that  Abelard  could  not  present  a  full 
exhibition  of  his  doctrinal  system  in  his  "  Theologia  Christiana,*^ 
But  in  his  lectures  he  had  given  to  his  hearers  his  complete 
system  of  the  doctrines  of  faith;  and  of  these  lectures  many 
copies  were  in  circulation,  and  contained  matter  which  tended  to 
increase  the  inclination  to  put  down  Abelard  as  a  heretic.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  a  right  to  complain  when  extracts  from  those 
copies  of  his  lectures  on  theology,  which  his  opponents  had  con- 
trived to  get  into  their  hands,  were  used  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  had  been  so  written  out  by  himself,  although  it  must  have 
been  altogether  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  his  hearers  had 
rightly  understood  him,  and  faithfully  taken  down  his  remarks.^ 

Thus  the  new  writings  published  by  Abelard  himself,  the 


1  Concerning  the  propositions  of  Abelard  wbiefa  were  aocused  of  being  heretical,  it 
was  Mid:  Haee  capitala  partim  in  libro  Theologiae  magistri  Petri,  partim  in  libro 
sententiarum  ^usdem,  partim  in  libro,  cujas  titalus  est :  "  Soito  te  ipsum,**  reperta  sunt. 
But  Abelard,  in  his  apology,  complained  that  a  book,  called  the  Sentences,  was  cited  as 
bis,  when  he  had  never  written  snch  a  book.  He  attributes  the  false  charge  to  ignorance 
or  ill-wiU.  But  also  Walter  of  Manretania,  in  hia  work,  '*  Contra  quatuor  Galliae 
Labyrinthoe,"  cites  what,  without  any  doubt,  is  the  same  work,  of  which  he  says  that  it  has 
the  title,  <*  Incipiont  sententiae  diviniutis."  (The  Theological  Sentences.)  Yet  Walter 
himself  was  uncertain  to  #bat  extent  this  worit  belonged  to  Abelard,  since  he  says: 
Fertnr  hie  liber  Petri  Abelardi  fuisse,  ant  ez  libris  ejus  ezcerptos.  From  this,  we  nay 
gather  that  the  opponents  of  Abelard  most  at  least  have  had  a  certain  appearance  of 
right,  in  making  use  of  this  book  as  one  that  came  from  him;  but  that  Abelard  also 
must  have  had  good  grounds  for  affirming  that  he  had  never  written  such  a  book.  Now 
Professor  Rheinwald,  who  has  done  so  mueh  towards  giving  an  account  of  the  literary 
labours  of  Abelard,  published  in  1835,  from  roannscripto  in  the  library  of  Munich,  a 
book  intituled  **  Sententiae  Abelardi."  This  book  perfectly  agrees,  in  many  passages, 
with  Abelard's  "  Theologia  Christiana,*'  but  expresses  a  good  deal  in  a  more  concise 
form;  while  the  doctrinal  system  in  it  is  cairied  out  to  the  conclusion.  Everything  is 
explained,  if,  with  Gieseler,  we  suppose  that  the  Sententiae  were  copies  of  Abelard's 
lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  faith,  which  had  been  scattered  abroad  in  different  tran- 
scripts; such  as  had  been  made  by  his  auditors  according  to  their  neoessitiea.  The 
transcript  which  Walter  of  Manretania  had  before  him,  contained  ako  the  words  of  the 
address  with  which  Abelard  began  his  lectures:  Omnes  sitientes  venite  ad  aquas  et 
bibite,  amioi,  inebriamini  carissimi.  See  Budaei,  Hist,  univers.  Paris,  Ki.,  f.  200.  The 
copy  published  by  Bheinwald  appears,  from  what  may  be  gathered  from  comparing  it 
with  Abelard's  other  writings,  to  be  a  faithful  one,  and  may  doubtless  be  used  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy  in  that  exhibition  of  his  doctrioes^  which  we  have  taken  from  works  which 
came  immediately  from  his  own  hand. 
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widely  dispersed  copies  of  his  lectures,  and  the  high  encotniams 
of  his  scholars  scattered  through  all  France,  drew  upon  him  once 
more  the  attention  of  those  who  beliered  themselves  called  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  and  that,  to  his 
injury.  William,  once  abbot  of  St  Thierry,  now  a  monk  in  the 
Cistercian  abbey  at  Signy,  first  stood  forth  to  complain  against 
him.  He  sent  to  Gottfried  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  to  Bernard 
abbot  of  Ciairrauz,  certain  papers  filled  with  inyectives  against 
Abelard,  and  professing  to  expose  his  heresies  in  a  number  of 
thesis  taken  from  his  work  on  theology.^  In  an  accompanying 
letter,  he  expatiated  on  the  danger  which  threatened  the  church 
from  the  writings  of  one  who  exercised  the  great  influence  of 
Abelard :  '*  Abelard  once  more  writes  and  teaches  new  doctrines. 
Hi3  books  pass  beyond  the  seas  and  oyer  the  Alps;  his  new 
opinions  about  the  faith  are  disseminated  through  the  prorinces 
and  the  empire,  are  frequently  held  forth,  and  boldly  defended ; 
80  ikat  ihey  are  said  to  have  authority  even  in  the  Roman  caria 
(scholars  of  his,  even  amoDgst  the  cardinals)."  One  proof  of  the 
blind  zeal  that  governed  this  man,  is  the  fact  that  Abelard's  two 
tracts,  the  "  Sciio  te  ipeum^^^  and  the  **  Sic  et  non"  looked 
already  suspicious  on  account  of  their,  to  him,  **  extraordinary 
titles  ;">  and  because  these  books  had  not  been  so  greatly 
multiplied  by  transcripts  as  the  work  on  Theology,  and  he  him-* 
self  had  never  got  sight  of  them, — ^he  gathered  from  this  that 
they  shrank  from  the  light.'  Bernard  had  his  attention  directed 
also,  from  other  quarters,  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  spreieid  by 
Abelard  and  his  school ;  and  several  other  offensive  propositions 
were  pointed  out  to  him  in  Abelard's  Seito  te  ipeum^  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  At  first,  he  is  said 
to  have  expostulated  with  Abelard  in  a  private  manner,  and 
exlKNTted  him  to  desist  from  holding  forth  such  doctrines,  and 
also  to  prevent  his  scholars  from  repeating  them.  But  the  two 
men  differed  too  much  from  each  other  in  the  whole  bent  of  their 
minds,  and  perhaps  also  were  already  too  much  excited  against 


1  We  find  this  writing  complete  in  the  BiUiotheea  Cisteroieniia  of  Tieaier,  i.  !▼.,  t 

9  De  qnibue  timeo,  ne  sieat  monBtrooel  sunt  nomiuis,  sle  etiam  monitnioei  sint 
dogmatie. 
*  Sicat  dicunt,  oderunt  luoem  nee  etiam  quaeait  a  inTeniuntor. 
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each  other,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  come  to  any  mataal 
understanding.  Personal  contact  would  serre,  therefore,  only  to 
increase  the  alienation  already  existing  between  them.^  When 
Abelard  was  compelled  to  hear  that  he  had  been  stigmatized  as 
a  heretic, — beliering  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  himself 
against  all  the  charges  brought  against  his  orthodoxy,  he  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  the  condemnation  which  threatened  him,— 
and,  applying  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  demanded  to  be  heard 
before  a  synod,  and  to  be  allowed  to  defend  himself  against  his 
accusers.  Archbishop  Senglier,  therefore,  invited  the  abbot 
Bernard  to  appear  with  Abelard  at  the  synod,  which  was  held  in 
the  year  1140,  at  Sens.  Bernard  was  at  the  beginning  not  in- 
clined to  enter  into  a  dispute  With  his  riral.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  to  be  a  match  for  one  who  had  been  a  practised 
dialectician  from  his  youth.  It  was  the  concern  of  the  bishops 
to  judge  with  regard  to  doctrines ;  nothing  more  was  required 
than  simply  to  look  at  Abelard*s  writings,  which  amply  sufBiced 
to  establish  a  complaint  against  him.  The  doctrines  of  faith 
had  been  fixed  and  settled  once  for  all ;  and  must  not  be  made 
to  depend  on  human  disputations.^  But  he  did  not  persist  in 
declining  this  invitation,  if  indeed  he  was  serious  in  declining  it 
at  all;  and  perhaps  he  might  foresee  that  the  bishops  would 
never  allow  the  matter  to  come  to  a  dispute  between  him  and 
Abelard.  Many  of  the  dialectic  theologians  attended  this  synod. 
It  was  a  contest  not  barely  between  two  individuals,  but  between 
two  opposite  directions  of  the  theological  spirit,  and  both  parties 
were  eagerly  watching  for  the  issue.  Though  Bernard's  zeal  in 
this  affair  sprung  from  a  purely  Christian  interest,  yet  his  mode 
of  procedure  seems  not  to  have  been  so  wholly  unobjectionable ; 
as,  indeed,  the  zeal  of  polemical  controversy  but  rarely  knows 
how  to  preserve  itself  altogether  pure.     While  his  object  was  to 


1  In  the  third  aocoant  of  Bernard's  life  (c.  t.,  |  11),  it  if  related  that,  hy  his  mild  and 
amiable  language,  he  had  already  brought  Abelard  to  that  state,  that  he  had  retired  into 
himself,  and  promised,  according  to  Bernard's  opinion,  to  correct  everything  in  his 
works.  But  this  sayiug  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  cannot  pass  for  credible  testimony. 
The  French  bishops,  it  is  true,  mentioned  to  the  pope,  that  Bernard  had  often  endea- 
Youred  jmva/tiii,  to  set  Abelard  right;  but  they  by  no  means  mention  any  such  promise 
given  by  the  latter,  to  which  ha  had  been  unfaithful ;  but  they  report,  what  is  in  itself 
more  credible,  that  he  felt  himself  hurt  by  those  suggestions. 

9  £p.  189. 
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patcure  the  condemnation  of  Abelard  at  the  council,  he  professed 
nothing  bnt  that  charity  which  seeks  the  recovery  of  a  brother 
in  error ;  yet,  under  the  cloak  of  this  sacred  name,  he  scattered 
seeds  of  hatred.  In  the  name  of  Christian  lore  he  called  on  the 
people,  in  his  sermons,  to  pray  for  Abelard's  conversion,  but  at 
the  same  time  stirred  up  the  popular  fury  against  him  as  a  god- 
less heretic,  presenting  him  in  this  light  before  men  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  a  single  one  of  the  complaints  brought 
against  him,  and  before  whom  he  could  not  defend  himself.  With 
good  reason,  perhaps,  might  the  youthful  Berengar,  who  warmly 
stood  forth  as  a  witness  and  advocate  in  defence  of  his  teacher 
Abelard,  attach  to  such  conduct  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  a  sin 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  mix  in,  even  when  they  are  unconscious  of 
it,  with  the  polemics  of  pious  men,  and  not  of  such  only.  With 
good  reason  might  he  tell  Bernard,  that  Christian  charity  would 
have  rather  prompted  him  to  pray  for  Abelard  in  silence.^  Although 
the  satirical  account  which  Abelard's  enthusiastic  disciple  has 
given  of  this  council  is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  yet  this  much 
of  truth  doubtless  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the  assembly  was 
one  incapable  of  entering  into  a  calm  investigation.  More  partial 
to  the  general  views  and  spirit  of  Bernard  than  to  the  opposite, 
they  were  easily  governed  by  his  authority.  The  propositions  of 
Abelard,  as  stated  to  them  by  him,  were  soon  condemned  as 
heretical.  On  the  next  day,  however,  Abelard  was  asked  whether 
he  acknowledged  that  such  propositions  had  been  advanced  by 
him,  whether,  acknowledging  them  to  be  his,  he  was  ready  to 
defend  or  to  correct  them.  But  as  Abelard  had  no  reason  to 
expect  a«calm  trial  from  men  who,  without  hearing  what  he  had 
to  say,  had  already  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
propositions  attributed  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  replying  to 
these  interrogatories,  but  appealed  to  the  pope ;  most  probably 
relying  on  his  pupils  or  on  the  friends  of  his  school,  amongst  the 
cardinals.     Now  it  was  not  necessary,  it  is  true,^  that  all  farther 

1  The  words  of  Bernard  in  his  tract  in  defence  of  Abelard :  Coneioniharis  ad  populnm, 
ut  orationem  funderet  ad  Denm  pro  eo,  interius  autem  disponebas  earn  proseribendnm 
ab  orbe  Christiano.  Qaid  Tolgus  faceret  ?  Qnid  Tulgns  oraret,  qnnm  pro  quo  esset  oran- 
dnm  nesciret  ?  Tn  vlr  Dei,  qui  miracula  feceras,  qui  ad  pedes  Jesn  oum  Maria  sedebaa, 
pnrissimDm  sacrae  orationis  thus  coram  supemis  obtntibns  adolere  deberes,  nt  rens  tuna 
Petms  resipisceret. 

9  The  council  oontradicts  itself,  in  saying  of  Abelard,  in  its  letter  to  the  pope  (ep. 
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proceedings  of  the  council  against  him  should  be  arrested  by  this 
appeal.  According  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Oallican  church,  they  were  not  required 
to  acknowledge  as  of  any  raldity  an  appeal  made  before  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  from  a  tribunal  to  which  the  appellant 
himself  had  first  applied.^  They  concluded,  howeyer,  to  follow 
the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  was  favoured  by  the 
Boman  court,  according  to  which  appeals  to  Rome  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  limitation.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  tend  to  favour  his  cause  at  the  Boman  court, 
where  Abelard  was  not  without  his  friends ;  and  therefore,  both 
parties  had  recourse  to  the  pope.  The  council  addressed  him  a 
letter,  in  which  they  complained,  that  not  alone  by  students  in 
the  schools,  but  publicly,  in  all  places,  disputes  were  held  upon 
the  Trinity.'  They  besought  the  pope  to  confirm  their  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  the  propositions  alleged  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Abelard,  of  which,  however,  they  sent  him  but  a  por- 
tion ;3  that  he  would  pass  sentence  against  all  who  persisted  in 
obstinately  defending  them ;  that  he  would  condemn  Abelard's 
writings,*  command  him  to  be  silent,  and  forbid  him  for  the  future 
either  to  lecture  or  to  write.^  The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  himself 
also  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  pope,  to  which  he  added  a  list 
of  the  propositions  of  Abelard  found  to  be  heretical,  together 
with  a  full  exposition  of  his  principal  errors.  He  says  of  him, 
that,  wishing  to  explain  everything  on  grounds  of  reason,  even 
that  which  is  beyond  reason,  he  acted  as  contrary  to  reason  as 
he  did  t«  Adth ;  for  what  was  more  contrary  to  reason,  than 
for  one  to  attempt  with  reason  to  go  beyond  reason  ;  and  what 
mote  contrary  to  ikith,  than  to  refuse  to  believe  that  which  is 

387} :  VhHB  difBdefe  et  nbteiAigere,  raqrosden  noloit,  Bed  quamris  libera  sibi  daretnr 
aodientia,  tutumqae  locum  ec  aeqaos  haberet  jodices, — and  yet  declaring  that  Abelard 'a 
pretended  theses  had  already  been  condemned  the  day  before. 

1  To  this  the  words  refer  in  the  letter  of  the  conncil :  Licet  appellatio  lata  mioM 
eanoniea  videretur. 

S  Cum  per  totam  fere  Oalliam  in  ciTitatibua,  Ticis  et  castellis,  a  scholaribus  non  solum 
intra  soholaa,  sed  etiam  trinatim  nee  a  literatis  et  provectis  tantum,  sed  a  pueris  et  sim- 
plioibus  aut  oerte  stnltis  de  sancta  trinitate  diaputaretur. 

S  Quaedam,  ut  per  ha«c  audita  reliqni  corpas  operis  faoilius  aestimetis. 

*  Without  any  aceunle  desifnatian  of  the  works  intended,  with  the  altogether  arbit- 
rary explanation :  Libroa  qua  perrerso  sine  dnbio  dogmata  respeiaos  condemnaret. 

»  £p.  837. 
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unattainable  by  reason  V  In  opposition  to  Abelard,  who  applied' 
to  that  blind  faith  vhich  is  not  the  result  of  examination,  the 
words  of  the  Preacher  (c.  19),  Bernard  affirms,  that  Solomon  says 
this,  not  with  reference  to  faith  in  Ood,  but  with  reference  to 
men*8  credulity  in  their  relations  to  one  another;  for  pope 
Gregory  the  Great  (H.  xxvi.  in  Evang.)  says,  the  faith  that 
reposes  on  arguments  of  reason  has  no  merit  whatoTer  ;  while  he 
praises  the  apostles,  who  followed  our  Lord  at  the  bidding  of  a 
word.  The  disciples  were  blamed,  because  it  was  so  difficult  far 
them  to  belieye.  Zacharias  was  punished  (Luke  i.)  because  he 
required  reasons  for  beliering.  He  referred,  moreoYer,  to  the 
example  of  faith  in  Mary  and  in  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  the  explanations  already  given,  that  Abelard  also  acknow- 
ledged the  faith  that  proceeds  from  a  submission  of  the  heart  to 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  indispensable  to  true  piety.  It  was 
only  to  the  preparatory  inquiry,  which  precedes  such  faith,  to  the 
way  and  mode  of  attaining  to  such  faith,  suited  to  certain  indi- 
vidualities of  character,  and  to  the  intellection  (^intellectiuj  that 
grew  out  of  such  faith,  that  the  controversy  related.  Yet 
Bernard  attributed  the  errors  of  Abelard  to  his  desire  of  com- 
prehending that  which  is  above  reason,  and  reserved  to  faith 
alone. 

Moreover,  he  accused  him  of  saying  that  faith  was  mere 
opinion ;  of  representing  it  as  something  quite  unsettled  and 
wavering.  He  here  took  the  liberty  of  converting  his  own  in- 
ferences into  actual  positions  of  Abelard,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that,  by  Abelard  s  doctrine,  the  whole  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  Christian  hope  was  left  tottering.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that,  in  the  place  referred  to,  Abelard  is  only  speak- 
ing of  the  scientific  mode  of  apprehending  a  dogma,  not  of  the 
essential  contents  of  the  faith  itself.  Bernard,  on  the  other  hand, 
says :  '*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  anything  in  our  faith, 
or  in  our  hope,  depends  on  doubtful  opinions  or  conjectures,  that 
all  does  not  much  rather  repose  on  a  sure  and  settled  foundation 
of  truth,  as  it  has  been  established  by  God*s  own  declarations,  by 
miracles,  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and 

1  Quid  enim  mtgls  cootra  raUonem,  qaam  niione  raiionem  conarl  traDfoeodere  ? 
£t  qaid  magia  eoDira  fldem,  qnain  ereden  nolle,  qoicqvid  noB  poaaia  ralioiM  attingare. 
9  See  page  113. 
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the  majesty  of  bis  resarrection.  To  this  is  added,  finally,  th^ 
interna]  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  testifies  with  onr 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  Ood.  Who,  then,  can  call 
faith  an  opinion,  but  he  who  has  not  as  yet  received  that  spirit,  or 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  or  who  holds  it  to  be  a 
fable  ?"  He  refers  to  the  passage  in  Heb.  xi.  1,  acknowledging 
that  Abelard  also  had  made  nse  of  those  words.  The  term  sub- 
stancCy  in  this  passage,  he  says,  denotes  something  certain  and 
fixed,  as  opposed  to  the  nnsettledness  of  human  opinion. 

Bernard  wrote  also  to  the  cardinals  in  Rome  several  letters,  in 
which  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  and  complained  that  Abelard 
felt  confident  he  had  followers  in  the  Boman  court  itself. 

But  how  very  far  Abelard  was  from  any  intention  of  doing 
injury  to  the  Christian  faith,  appears  evident  from  his  own  decla- 
rations, made  during  the  time  of  these  disputes  to  the  abbess 
Heloise,  who  seems  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reports  con- 
cerning his  erroneous  doctrines.  He  guards  himself  against  the 
eulogies  of  those  who  expressed  a  high  estimation  of  his  intellect, 
but  not  of  his  faith, — ^who  recognized  in  him  the  philosopher,  but 
not  the  Christian.  Christianity,  the  Bible,  he  here  declares  to  be 
the  matters  of  highest  interest  for  him,  besides  which  all  others 
fall  into  comparative  insignificance  ;^  for  to  him  Christ  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  salvation.  And  he  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  a 
full  confession  of  his  orthodoxy.^ 

In  those  hopes  which  he  had  placed  on  his  friends  at  Rome, 
Abelard  found  himself  wholly  disappointed.  The  influence  of 
Bernard  there  was  too  powerful,  to  allow  any  chance  for  the  ad- 
herents of  Abelard  to  effect  anything  against  it ;  and  we  must 
admit,  also,  that  his  peculiar  theological  bent  was  not  of  a 
character  suited  to  fall  in  with  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  church 
in  these  times.  If  it  was  not  checked,  if  it  should  be  allowed 
freely  to  develop  itself,  it  would  be  continually  coming  more  and 
more  into  collision  with  the  church  system.  Moreover,  the  con- 
nection between  Abelard's  cause  and  that  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 

1  Nolo  sic  esse  philoBophns,  ut  reoalcitrem  Paolo.    Non  sic  esse  Aristoteles,  ot  secln- 
dar  a  Ghristo,  non  enim  alind  nomen  est  sub  coelo,  in  quo  oporteat  me  saltam  fieri. 

2  Abelard's  disciple  Berengar  baa  cited  tbia  letter  in  his  tract  written  in  Abelard's  de- 
fence.    0pp.  p.  908. 
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could  not  fail  of  contribnting  to  make  the  tendency  which  he  re- 
presented appear  snspicioos,  and  fraught  with  danger.  When  he 
arriyed  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Kome,  the  decision  which  had 
already  been  given  there  reached  him.  The  pope  issued  two 
briefs  to  the  archbishops  of  Rheims  and  of  Sens,  and  to  the 
abbot  Bernard.  In  one  of  them,  he  declared  the  propositions 
of  Abelard,  that  had  been  sent  to  him,  and — which  really, 
for  an  ecclesiastical  decision,  was  extremely  loose  and  indefinite 
language — all  his  perverse  doctrines  which  were  not  specified 
however,  to  be  condemned ;  on  himself,  as  a  heretic,  was  im- 
posed the  duty  of  perpetual  silence.  Sentence  of  ex-communi- 
cation was  pronounced  on  all  his  adherents.  By  a  second  writing. 
Innocent  bestowed  on  the  three  persons  above  mentioned,  full 
powers  to  confine  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  separate 
monasteries,  and  to  bum  all  their  writings.  But  the  forsaken 
Abelard  found  refuge  with  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Gluny. 
This  person,  who,  above  all  othet  pious  men,  was  distinguished 
for  gentleness,  and  an  open  sense  for  every  good  trait  in  others, 
highly  respected  Abelard's  zeal  for  science,  and  his  great  talents, 
and  could  discern  the  marks  of  piety,  even  in  an  individuality  of 
character  so  diflferent  from  his  own.  He  was  desirous  of  making 
the  mental  gifts  and  scientific  attainments  of  the  great  scholar 
nsefiil  to  his  monks,  while  at  the  same  time  he  provided,  in  their 
midst,  a  secure  and  peaceful  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his 
unsettled  and  distracted  life.  With  the  assistance  of  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between  Bernard  and 
Abelard.^  He  procured  for  him  the  pope's  absolution,  and 
adopted  him  amongst  his  monks  at  Gluny. 

Abelard  afterwards  published  a  Confession,  which  he  thus 
begins:  ''Everything,  however  well  said,  may  be  perverted.  I 
myself,  though  I  have  composed  but  a  few  treatises,  and  those  of 
small  extent,  have  not  been  able  to  escape  censure;  though 
in  truth,  in  the  things  on  account  of  which  I  have  been  violently 
attacked,  I  can  (as  God  knows)  see  no  fault  whatsoever  on 
my  part ;  and  if  any  such  fault  can  be  discovered,  I  have  no 
disposition  to  defend  it  obstinately.  I  have  perhaps,  from 
mistake,  written  many  things  not  after  the  right  manner ;  but  I 
call  God  to  witness  that,  in  the  things  for  which  I  am  accused, 

1  Lib.  iT,  ep.  4. 
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I  haye  maiDtaiiied  nothing  ont  of  a  malicious  will,  or  out  of 
pride.  In  my  lectures,  I  hare  said  many  things  before  many. 
Fablicly,  I  hare  spoken  vhat  seemed  to  me  calculated  for  the 
edification  of  faith,  or  of  morals ;  and  what  I  have  written,  I 
haye  cheerfully  oommunicated  to  all,  that  I  might  haye  them 
for  my  judges,  and  not  for  my  pupils.'*  Many  of  the  proposi- 
tions found  to  be  offensiye,  he  explained  in  a  milder  sense; 
with  regard  to  others,  he  protested  against  the  conclusions 
deriyed  from  them,  which  he  would  not  admit.  In  the  history 
of  particular  dogmas,  we  shall  compare  Abelard*s  original 
teachings  with  the  explanations  presented  in  this  apology. 
It  is  our  intention  to  cite  here  only  his  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  aboye-presented  ethical  propositions.  '^  Sins  committed 
through  ignorance,  amount  to  guilt,  particularly  when,  from  negli* 
gence,  we  know  not  that  which  we  ought  to  know.  I  affirm  that 
the  crucifiers  of  Christ  committed  the  greatest  crime.  I  affirm 
that  all  who  equally  loye  God,  and  their  neighbour, — all  who  are 
equally  good, — are  equals  in  merit,  and  nothing  of  merit  is  lost 
in  the  sight  of  Ood,  when  a  good  will  fails  of  an  opportunity  to 
execute  its  purposes.*'  It  is  plain,  that  the  ethical  principles 
before  presented,  are  here  also  held  fiist  by  him ;  only,  they  are 
more  cautiously  expressed,  and  guarded  against  the  extrayagant 
statements  to  which  he  had  giyen  occasion.  In  general,  we  find 
no  eyidence  that  a  change  had  really  taken  place  in  his  mode  of 
thinking,  or  that  he  was  yisited,  as  some  asserted,  with  remorse, 
on  account  of  the  course  he  had  pursued.  The  contrary  rather 
may  be  gathered  from  a  larger  work  (under  the  title  Apologia), 
written  in  justification  of  himself;  where  he  defends  his  doctrines, 
at  length,  against  the  charges  of  Bernard,  and  accuses  the  latter 
of  misrepresenting  and  peryerting  them; — saying  of  him,  that  he 
thrust  himself  forward  as  a  judge  on  matters  which  he  did  not 
understand.^ 

How  far  Abelard  was  in  spirit  from  yielding  to  his  opponents, 
how  completely,  on  the  contrary,  he  triumphed  oyer  them,  in  his 
own  consciousness,  might  be  gathered,  moreorer,  from  a  dialogue 


1  8m  the  DispaUtio  anonymi  against  Abelard,  iu  the  Bibliotheca  CiaterciensiB,  t  it., 
f.  289.  Here  the  author  objects  to  him,  quod  abbatem  literatissimuia  et,  quod  majns 
est,  religiosissimum  vocat  inezpertum  artis  illius,  quae  magistra  est  disserendi. 
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that  appeared  nnder  his  name,  "  On  the  Sapreme  Good,*'^  in 
which  a  philosopher,  a  Jew,  and  a  Christian  are  the  interloca- 
tors, — ^for  this  production  must  have  been  composed  after  the 
events  just  described ;  and  yet  we  find  in  it  the  same  bold  asser- 
tions respecting  the  relation  of  fides  to  ratio^  as  in  the  works 
already  cited,  and  they  are  carried  out  with  the  same  degree  of 
acnteness.  It  may  admit  of  a  question,  however,  whether  this 
production  did  not  proceed  from  some  one  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
free- spirited  scholars.' 

After  Abelard  had  laboured  for  a  while  among  the  monks  of 
Cluny,  his  activity  was  arrested  by  an  illness,  and  the  abbot 
Peter,  whose  esteem  and  love  for  him  had  been  increased  by 
personal  intercourse,  removed  him  to  an  appropriate  place  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  in  the  priory  of  St  Marcel,  at  Chalons  on 
the  Saone,  where  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  careful  nursing;  and 
here  he  died,  on  the  21st  of  April,  a.d.  1142.  The  abbot  Peter 
drew  up,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  Heloise,^  a  report  of  his  truly 
Christian  walk  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  of  the  devout 

1  Petri  Abtelardi  Dialogos  inter  pbilosophnm,  Judaeum  et  Cbristiannm,  e  codioibui 
bibliothecae  Caesarea  Vindobouensis  ed.  Rheinwald.    Beroltiii,  1831. 

3  In  tbe  life  prefixed  to  tbis  Dialogue  we  find  notbing  whicb  does  not  agree  perfectly 
witb  Abelard's  mode  of  tbinking.  All  tbe  propositions  scattered  tbrougb  bis  writings 
which  have  been  cited,  tbat  gave  offence  to  bis  opponents,  were  here  introduced  in  the 
eourse  of  tbe  conversation ;  but  still,  it  cannot  be  gathered  from  this,  that  he  himself 
was  tbe  author  of  it:  for  be  Lad  ready-witted  scholars,  who  had  made  his  doctrines  and 
his  mode  of  thinking  wholly  tl.eir  own,  could  present  them  in  a  talented  manner,  and  in 
their  youthful  pride  rose,  still  more  than  their  master,  above  all  regard  to  circumstances; 
as,  for  instance,  that  clergyman  Pierre  Berengar,  the  bold  and  witty  defender  of  Abelard. 
Now  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tbat  there  are  preserved  in  different  libraries  (see  Hist.  lit. 
de  la  France,  t.  xii.,  p.  192),  two  manuscript  works  under  tbe  name  of  Abelard,  a  dia- 
logue of  a  philosopher  with  a  Jew,  and  a  dialogue  of  a  philosopher  with  a  Christian.  If 
they  are  rightly  ascribed  to  him,  tben  these  two  separate  dialogues  are  works  distinct 
from  the  one  published  by  Rheinwald.  Perhaps  the  two  former  pieces  formed  tbe  Basis 
of  the  last;  and  if  the  two  single  dialogues  came  from  Abelard,  tbis  may  not  have  been 
the  case  with  the  dialogue  which  was  formed  out  of  the  blending  together  of  those  two. 
In  addition  to  tbis,  we  find,  in  the  collective  edition  of  Abelard's  works,  p.  326,  after 
several  letters  of  Berengar,  something  tbat  does  not  belong  to  those  letters,  tbe  fragment 
of  a  dialogue  containing  Abelard's  ideas  concerning  the  relationship  betwixt  tbe  ancient 
philosophy  and  Christianity,  representing  tbe  Christians  as  disciples  of  the  Logos,  as 
tbe  genuine  logicians,  and  Christianity  as  the  true  logic,— a  dialogue  between  P.  A. 
(Peter  Abelard)  and  P.  (perhaps  Peter  Berengar)  Perhaps  this  dialogue  may  be  one 
of  the  two  that  still  remain  hidden  in  manuscript;  and  this  clue,  if  followed  out,  might 
lead  us  to  consider  Berengar  as  the  author  of  the  dialogue  here  mentioned,  perhaps  also 
of  the  one  published  nnder  the  name  of  Abelard.  It  still  remains  to  institute  a  faithful 
comparison  between  the  style  of  this  dialogue  and  the  style  of  Abelard  and  of  Berengar. 

a  Lib.  iv..  ep.  21. 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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manner  in  which  he  died.  He  calls  him  the  servant  of  Christ, 
the  true  Christian  philosopher.^ 

An  important  sign  of  the  times,  an  event  attended  with  grave 
consequences  for  the  next  sacceeding  coarse  of  the  development 
of  theology,  was  sach  a  termination  of  this  controversy  between 
the  representatives  of  the  antagonistic  tendencies  of  spirit.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  shonld  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  dialectic,  speculative  theology,  had  expired 
in  the  person  of  Abelard.  Even  Abelard's  opponents  themselves 
were  by  no  means  in  favour  of  condemning  this  tendency  in  itself 
considered.  Even  Bernard  recognized  its  rights ;  and  this  ton- 
dency  of  spirit  was  too  closely  inwoven  with  the  very  being  of 
the  times  to  be  suppressed  by  magisterial  denunciations.  One 
point  only  was  decided,  that  this  tendency  should  be  cheeked 
and  moderated;  that  the  rational  element  should  not  have  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
practical  direction ;  that  it  should  not  be  rent  from  its  connection 
with  the  other  spiritual  forces  that  determined  the  character  of 
the  age.  Men  in  whom  was  to  be  found  this  harmonious  union 
of  spiritual  elements,  stood  high  in  the  general  esteem,  and  in 
intimate  connection  with  Bernard  himself,  when  Abelard  was 
condemned ;  and  their  orthodoxy  was  disputed  by  no  one. 

Amongst  these  was  Hugo,  a  canonical  of  the  church  of  St 
Victor  at  Paris.  He  was  born  at  Ypres,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  came,  when  a  boy,  to  Halberstadt, 
where  his  uncle  was  archdeacon.  He  himself  records  how  hard  it 
was  for  him,  in  his  boyish  years,  to  exchange  the  poor  little  cottage 
in  which  he  was  bom,  for  a  stately  dwelling  in  the  land  of  stran- 
gers.^   Brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  Hamersleben,  he  was  received 

1  He  Buys  of  him :  Qui  singulari  scientiae  magisterio  toti  paene  orbi  terranim  notua, 
et  nbiqne  famosus  erat,  in  illios  discipulatu,  qni  dixit :  discite  a  me,  qaia  mitia  aum  et 
humilia  corde,  mitia  et  bamilia  peneveransi  ad  ipsura,  ut  dignum  eat  credere,  aic  traDai* 
▼it.— In  the  inscription,  which  he  placed  on  his  tomb : — 

Oallorum  Socrates,  Plato  mazimus  Heaperiamm, 

Noater  ArlBtotelea,  logicit,  quiounque  faenint, 

Aut  par  aut  mellor,  studiorum  oognitiu  orbl 

Prlncepa,  ingenio  TarlaB,  mibtilis  et  aoer. 

Omnia  Ti  tuperans  ratlonls  et  arte  loquendi 

Abaelardua  erat.    Sed  tunc  magU  omnia  vioit 

Cum  duniaoensem  monachttm  moremque  profeaaoa 

▲d  Christ!  veram  trantivit  philo«ophiam. 

3  In  hia  Eruditio  didascalica,  lib.  vii.,  c.  xx.:  Ego  a  puezo  exolavi  el  aoio,  quo 
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in  the  year  1118  into  the  foundation  of  regular  canonicals,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  high  renown  of  this  establishment.  In  him,  we  see  the 
representative  of  a  school  distingnished  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  its  hearty  religious  spirit  and  its  tendency  to  practical  reform  ; 
a  school  which,  though  it  united  more  or  less  the  mystico  con- 
templatiye  with  the  speculative  element,  yet  constantly  kept  up 
the  contest  with  the  predominating  dialectic  tendency.  Hugo 
entitled  himself  to  the  honour  of  being  called  the  second  Augus- 
tin.^  If,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  of  his 
ttmes^  which  had  been  harmoniously  united  by  Anselm,  brought 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  we  see  them  once  more  reconciled 
in  Hugo ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the  dialectical 
element  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  in  Anselm.  In  his  doctrinal 
investigations,  he  often  has  reference  to,  and  contends  against 
Abelard,  though  without  mentioning  his  name.^ 

The  empirical  department  of  knowledge  generally,  and  in  theo- 
logy the  study  of  the  older  church  teachers,  and  of  the  Bible,  was 
by  him  made  specially  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  one-sided 
speculative  and  all-innovating  tendency.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
his  Rules  of  Study,  writteQ  for  monks,'  he  declaims  against  the 
pride  of  those  one-sided  a  priori  methods,  which,  neglecting  the 
empirical  sciences,  begin  at  on6e  with  philosophy.^  "  It  is  im- 
possible,*' he  says,  "  to  arrive  at  anything  great,  without  com- 
mencing with  the  little.  It  is  impossible  to  become  a  gramma- 
rian, without  beginning  with  the  alphabet."  To  such  methods, 
he  opposes  the  one  he  had  followed  himself; — he  relates  how, 

moerore  animoB  aretum  aliquando  pauperis  tugurii  fundam  deaerat,  qoa  libertate  postea 
mannoreos  lares  et  teota  laqaeata  despiciat. 

1  Qui  secnndiis  Angastinus  in  scientia  dictas  est.  Thomas  Cantfprat.  lib.  ii.,  e.  xri. 
Doaei,  1GS7,  p.  215. 

3  The  principal  works  of  his  that  belong  here,  are  the  De  aacramentis  fidei  and  the 
SunmuL  tenteniiarvm.  That  the  Tradatiu  iheologicus,  ascribed  to  Hildebert,  arehbishop 
of  Mans  or  Tonrs,  is  but  a  fragment  from  the  latter  work,  and  that  the  former  therefore 
deserves  no  place  among  the  scholastic  theologians  among  whom  he  has  been  named, 
most  be  dear  to  any  one  who  compares  the  two  works.  Dr  Liebner,  the  author  of  the 
fine  monography  on  Hugo,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  baring,  by  his  thorough  analysis, 
eao8«Ni  tiiis  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  See  Studien  nnd  Kritiken,  Jahrg,  1831, 2te8 
Heft. 

'  Eruditio  didaacalica. 

i  Lib.  ri.,  c.  iii. :  Scio  qnosdam,  qui  skatim  phi]oso]^hari  volunr,  fabulns  pseudo-apos- 
tolia  relinquendas  ajunt. 
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from  his  youth  up,  he  had  striven  to  learn  everything  that  came 
within  his  reach.^  His  principle  was,  "  Study  everything  ;  thou 
wilt  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  saperflnons/*  He  speaks 
against  those  who,  if  they  conid  boast  of  having  heard  this  or  that 
great  man,  thought  they  were  already  something  great  them- 
selves ;  those  who  talked  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  if  they  were 
so  simple  that  it  needed  no  teaching  to  understand  them.^  He 
says  of  these,  that,  under  the  specious  name  of  simplicity,  they 
virtually  denied  the  profoundness  of  meaning  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.' He  difides  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  into  three  classes ;  the  first,  comprising  such  as  were 
aiming  in  this  way  to  acquire  for  themselves  honour  and  riches ; 
whose  disposition  was  a  most  depraved  and  deplorable  one.  Next, 
those  who  search  the  sacred  volume  for  the  wonderful  and  myste- 
rious,' instead  of  that  which  would  tend  to  their  salvation ;  who 
gaze  with  astonishment  on  the  revelation  of  God's  almighty  power, 
instead  of  contemplating  with  love  the  revelation  of  his  divine 
compassion  ;  who  are  impelled  only  by  an  aimless  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Of  such  he  says,  they  treated  God*s  revelations  as  an  exhi- 
bition ;  and,  like  people  going  to  a  show,  went  to  them  for  enter- 
tainment and  not  to  obtain  nourishment  for  the  heart.  The  third 
class  embraced  those,  whom  alone  he  passes  without  censure,  men 
who  study  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  faith,  to  refute  gainsayers,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  that  they  may  be  inflamed  themselves  with  a  deeper 
love,  the  more  profoundly  they  search  into  the  divine  mysteries. 
And  so  he  always  ends  in  speaking  of  theological  study,  with  a 
reference  to  the  practical  purpose  to  be  answered  and  the  practi- 
cal need  to  be  satisfied. 

Hugo  appears  as  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  independence  of 
the  religious  sphere,  of  religious  faith,  as  a  profince  lying  above 
the  worldly  consciousness  and  the  worldly  tendencies  of  the  soul. 
He  uttered  the  profoundest  remarks  respecting  this  sacred  province 

1  The  object  Tor  which  he  enters  into  these  details,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  above- 
mentioued  work,  is,  ut  ostendam  tibi,il]am  inoedere  aptissime,  qui  inoedit ordinate,  neque 
ut  qaidam,  qui,  dum  magnum  saltum  facere  volunt,  in  praecipitium  inoidunt 

2  L.  c.  hb.  iii.,  c.  xiv. 

*  Quos  audire  verba  Dei  et  opera  ejos  discere  delectat,  con  quia  salutifera,  sed  quia 
uirabilia  sunt,  Scmtari  arcana  <t  inaodita  cc^oseere  vulont,  multa  scire  et  niliil 
facere. 
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in  the  hnman  Bpirit,  this  spot  in  it  consecrated  to  the  reyelation 
of  God.     His  ideas  are  as  follows  :  "  Three  eyes  hare  been  given 
to  man  ;  the  eye  of  sense,  for  the  sensible  objects  lying  withont 
him  ;  another  eye,  whereby  the  sod  is  enabled  to  know  itself,  and 
what  is  within  itself, — the  eye  of  reason  ;  a  third  eye,  within  itself, 
to  perceire  God.  and  divine  things, — the  eye  of  contemplation.** 
We  have  here  important  distinctions  between  the  sensuous  con- 
sciousness of  the  world,  the  rational  consciousness  of  self,  and  the 
consciousness  of  God.     "  But,  by  reason  of  sin,  the  eye  of  con- 
templation is  extinguished,  that  of  reason  obscured.     Now,  as  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  whereby  man  might  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  divine  things,  no  longer  dwells  in  him,  therefore 
faith  must  take  its  place.*'     Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks : 
**  Faith  is  called  the  substance  of  thjngs  invisible,  because  that 
which,  as  yet,  is  not  an   object  of  open  vision,  is  by  faith, 
in  a  certain  sense,  made  present  to  the  soul, — actually  dwells 
in   it."^    Nor  is   there   anything   else   thereby  the   things   of 
God  could  be   demonstrated,   since  they  are  higher  than   all 
others  ;  nothing  resembles  them  which  could  serve  us  as  a  bridge 
to  that  higher  knowledge.     But  a  credible  witness  is  the  expe- 
rience of  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  who  would  not  have  sacrificed 
their  all  to  the  earnest  desire  after  eternal  life,  if  they  had  not  had 
an  experience  of  its  reality  th  at  transcends  our  knowledge.  In  faith 
resides  a  certainty,  which  is  more  than  opinion,  yet  falls  short  of 
absolute  knowledge.    Two  things  must  meet  together  in  faith : 
knowledge  and  feeling,  or  the  bent  of  the  affections  (affeetua) — 
objective  and  subjective  elements.     There  is  a  conviction,  then, 
which  is  determined  by  feeling.'     Faith  cannot  exist,  therefore, 
wholly  without  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  knowledge, — a  preliminary  one,  and  a  knowledge 
that  is  first  evolved  out  of  faith.     Faith  presupposes  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  being  of  its  object ;  but  only  from  faith  pro- 
ceeds the  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  object,  which  know. 

1  Fides  BobffUntia  illoraiD,  qnia  per  solam  fidrm  snbsifltunt  nnuo  in  nolris. 

3  Fides  in  tffectu  habet  sobstantiam,  quia  affectus  ipse  fides  est,  in  cognittone  habet 
msterism,  quia  de  illo  et  ad  ill ud, quod  in  cognitione  esi,  fides  est  eredere  igitnr  in  affeota 
cat,  quod  vera  ereditur  in  cognitione  est. 
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ledge  will  be  perfect  in  the  heayenly  world.^      Hence  the  faith 
of  the  theologian   and  that  of  the   logician  stand,   he   says, 
in  an  inyerse  order  to  each  other ;  for  in  the  latter,  faith  pro- 
ceeds first  from  the  nndersttinding  (intelhetus J  ;  in  the  former,  the 
understanding  proceeds  from  faith.     Hence,  in  the  latter,  that  is 
the  original  which  in  the  former  is  the  deriyed ;  and  in  the  for* 
mer,  that  is  the  original  which  in  the  latter  is  the  deriyed.    In  the 
one  case,  feeling  is  the  original,  and  knowledge  by  reason  the 
deriyed :  in  the  other,  knowledge  on  rational  grounds  comes  first, 
and  the  feeling  of  conyiction,  of  certainty,  of  rational  satisfaction, 
that  proceeds  from  and  accompanies  it,  is  the  deriyed.     "  The 
merit  of  faith  Cmeritum  JideiJ  consists  in  the  fact  that  oar  con- 
yiction is  determined  by  the  affections,  when  no  adequate  know- 
ledge is  yet  present.     By  faith,  we  render  ourselyes  worthy  of 
knowledge  ;  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the  final  reward  of  faith  in 
the  life  eternal.     To  this  knowledge  by  faith  corresponds  the 
way  in  which  Ood  reyeals  himself  in  creation,  neither  entirely 
concealing,  nor  yet  wholly  unyeiling  himself.     Were  the  former 
the  case,  there  would  be  no  guilt  in  unbelief.     Were  the  latter 
the  case,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  faith.     The  merit  is  based, 
in  fact,  on  that  bias  of  the  will  whereby  the  heart  turns  away 
from  the  world  to  God,  and  resigns  itself  to  the  godlike.^     Inas- 
much then  as  in  faith,  knowledge  and  feeling  (affectu$)  should 
meet  together,  their  relation  to  each  other  may  differ  in  different 
eases.     Knowledge  and  feeling  may  both  be   present  in  equal 
measure,  or  one  preponderate  oyer  the  other.     But  the  worth 
(meritum)  of  faith  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  degree  of  feeling. 
Hence  our  Lord  says  to  the  Canaanitish  woman,  whose  know- 
ledge was  small,  but  whose  trust  was  great :  "  Woman,  great  is  thy 
faith/'     He  distinguishes  among  belieyers  the  following  grada- 
tions.    First  are  those  who,  in  belieying,  simply  follow  their 
pious  feelings,  without  being  able  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
they  belieye.     Next,  those  who  are  able  to  state  the  grounds 
which  determine  them  to  belieye  as  they  do.     Finally,  those  who, 
by  purity  of  heart,  begin  already  to  haye  some  inward  taste  of 

1  Ad  hoc,  ut  fides  actu  habeatnr  de  aliqno,  primum  oportet  scire,  quod  ipsum  sit, 
seoando  credere,  tertia  inteUigere,  quid  ipsum  sit,  quod  plene  erit  in  patria; 

3  Hence  this  definition  of  fkith:  Volantaria  quaedam  certitude  absentium  supra  opU 
nionem  et  iorra  soientiam  constituta.    Misc.  i.  18. 
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that  which  they  believe,^  and  by  purification  of  the  mind  rise  to 
certainty.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  up  to  this 
stage  of  it,  he  describes  as  follows :  "  By  the  devotion  that  pro- 
ceeds from  fhith,  the  believer's  heart  is  purified,  so  that,  with 
pure  heart,  he  begins  already  to  have  some  foretaste  of  that 
which,  with  faith  and  devotion,  he  longs  to  know.  The  pure 
heart  daily  makes  pn^ess  through  its  experiences  of  a  daily  in- 
tercourse with  God,^  and  it  attains  thereby  to  such  a  certainty  as 
to  begin  already  to  have  Grod  present  by  contemplation  ;  so  that 
in  no  way,  even  though  a  whole  world  full  of  miracles  should  inter- 
pose, could  it  be  drawn  away  again  from  its  faith  in  him,  and  its 
love  to  him/*^  We  find  here  described  such  an  immediate  cer- 
tainty of  Christian  consciousness  as  no  longer  needs  outward  sup- 
port, inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in  itself,^ — 
a  certainty  superior  to  all  proof  from  single  miracles  ;  whence  we 
may  infer  that  Hugo  was  far  from  attributing  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  miracles,  singly  contemplated. 

According  as  theologians  placed  the  essence  of  religion  in 
knowledge,  or  in  the  life  of  the  heart,  the  aflfections, — a  diffe- 
rence which  here  lay  at  the  bottom,  at  least,  though  no  one  may 
have  thought  of  accounting  to  himself  for  such  opposite  modes  of 
apprehension— accordingly  would  they  be  inclined  to  decide  the 
question,  as  to  how  far  a  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith  was 
requisite  to  salvation.  They  who  started  from  the  position  that 
the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  knowledge,  were  driven  by 
their  own  principle  to  strain  the  requisitions  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  to  the 
highest  point.  To  these  Hugo  would  necessarily  be  opposed,  since 
he  placed  the  essence  of  faith  in  the  affections.  Therefore  he  de- 
clared that,  in  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  faith,  much  more  de- 
pended on  the  degree  of  devotion  than  on  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge ^  for  divine  grace  did  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowledge 

1  Puritate  cordis  et  munda  eonscientiainieriuB  jam  gnatart}  insipiunt,  qaod  fide  credant. 

3  Muuda  eonscientia  inyiaibilibusdoeumentis  et  aecnta  et  familiari  Tiaitatione  de  Deo 
aao  quotidie  eruditaa. 

8  Ufc  BoUa  jam  ratione,  ab  ejoa  fide  et  diledione,  etiamai  totna  maodos  in  niraeula 
▼artatur,  avelli  queaL 

4  He  therefora  deaoribea  tbia  stage  ss  a  per  ▼eritatem  apprebendere. 

5  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion,  he  says 
Beatificandam  potant  hi  fidem  veram  in  mnltitadine  oognitiouis  potins,  qvam  in  magni- 
tudine  devotionia. 
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aoited  with  the  faith,  but  at  the  degree  of  deyotion  with  which 
that  which  constituted  the  object  of  faith  was  loved. 

On  this  question  arose  a  remarkable  controyersy,  which,  in  a 
time  of  more  cnltirated  and  prevailingly  scientific  reflection, 
when  theological  antagonisms  could  have  been  permitted  to  ex- 
press themselves  more  fully  out,  and  to  unfold  themselves  with 
all  their  consequences  into  clearer  consciousness,  would  have  led 
to  important  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  judging  of  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences, and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.^  It  was 
the  men  of  excessive  strictness  in  doctrine,  the  hyperorthodox, 
as  Hugo  calls  them,'  who,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
different  grades  of  mental  cultivation,  required  of  all  alike,  that 
claimed  to  be  called  believers,  the  same  measure  and  the  same 
accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  supposed 
that  the  like  was  possessed  also  by  the  good  men  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though  in  their  case  the  knowledge  had  reference 
to  things  that  could  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  future.  The  course 
taken  by  Hugo  to  refute  this  opinion  evinces  both  the  penetration 
and  profoundness  of  his  views  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind. 
*'  From  this  supposition,**  he  remarks,  "  it  would  follow  that,  in 
the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  either  the  number  of  those  that 
obtained  salvation  was  too  small,  or  the  number  of  those  that 
were  specially  enlightened,  too  great.  For  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  only  the  few  who,  as  prophets,  were  enabled  by  special 
illumination  to  look  clearly  into  the  future,  were  saved ;  or  else 
we  must  suppose  that  all  the  pious  of  those  times  enjoyed  the  same 
special  prophetic  illumination.     The  last  supposition  would  tend 

1  Hugo  had  already  expressed  his  views  on  this  point,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux;  and  had  requested  the  latter  to  give  his  own  opinion  on  this  and  several  other 
points.  Bernard  replies,  in  his  Tractatas  ad  Hngoneni,  p.  ii.,  opnsc.  10  (according  to 
Mabillon  o.  iii.,),  and  declares  his  entire  agreement  with  Hngo.  It  is  singular,  however, 
to  observe  the  verbal  coincidence  between  Bernard's  remarks  and  Hugo's  exposition,  lib. 
i.,  De  sacramentis  fldei,  p.  x.,  c.  vi.  As  Bernard  himself  says:  Ad  refellendnm  tu  tanta 
in  tna  epistola  posnisse  videriR,  ut  nil  addendum  penitus  pntem  et  paene,  quid  addi  possit, 
non  inveniam,  so  it  is  the  less  possible  to  suppose  that  Hngo  should  have  inserted  so 
mnch  important  mntter  from  Bernard's  letter  into  his  own  exposition,  word  for  word. 
Besides,  Hugo's  originality  of  mind  renders  this  vpry  improbable.  But  neither  again  is 
it  quite  conceivable,  that  Bernard  should  have  transcribed  from  Hugo's  letter,  word  for 
word.  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  Bernard's  letter  may  not  have  received 
additions  from  some  other  band. 

S  He  classes  tbem  with  thof>e,  qui  quasi  qusdam,  pietate  impii  in  Deum  efBciuntur  et 
dum  nitra  id,  quod  in  veritste  f et,  sentiunt,  in  ipssm  vpritsttm  offendunt. 
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most  to  the  honour  of  divine  grace  ;  bnt  it  would  be  contradictory 
to  the  position  which  the  New  Testament^olds  in  relation  to  the 
Old ;  since  it  would  follow  from  it  that,  instead  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament possessing  the  advantage  oyer  the  Old  of  more  abounding 
grace,  the  Old  Testament  would  possess  that  advantage  over  the 
New.  The  times  of  the  new  covenant  would  not  be  distinguished, 
as  they  are  declared  to  be,  above  those  of  the  old,  by  the  general 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
a  withholding  of  that  fulness  of  the  Spirit  that  had  been  poured 
out  in  the  times  of  the  old  covenant.  Paul  would  have  boasted, 
without  good  reason,  that  he  had  neither  received  the  gospel  of 
man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  such 
an  illumination  had  already  before  his  own  times  been  bestowed 
on  the  entire  people  of  God.  Christ  himself  would  have  had  no 
good  reason  for  saying  that  among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  John  fell 
once  more  into  doubt,  whether  or  no  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  that  lived  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  must,  according  to  the  supposition  in 
question,  have  possessed  on  all  points  a  knowledge  amounting  to 
certainty.  With  what  propriety  could  Christ,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, have  said  to  his  disciples  :  '  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see,'  thus  placing  them  so  far  above  the  enlightened  men  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Luke  x.,  John  xv)  1  By  this  he  certainly  inti- 
mates that  they  were  to  know,  more  clearly  and  more  fully,  those 
things  which  under  the  Old  Testament  had  only  been  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  divined.^  Nor  can  this  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  mere  outward  beholding  of  our  Lord  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  or  the  mere  outward  hearing  of  his  words  with  the  ear  of 
sense ;  for  what  need  of  this,  if  they  were  already  fully  instructed 
in  all  things  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  ?  especially  as  our 
Lord  says :  '  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
qnickeneth.'  The  intuition  of  the  Spirit,  then,  is  more  than  bare 
outward  perception.  Now,  if  the  prophets  and  the  enlightened 
men  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  all  enabled  alike  to  under- 
stand all  things,  but  some  understood  more,  others  less,  according 

'  rtclariuH  UrgitiBqite  p«rciperrnr,  quod  vix  tenuitcr  obsoureqne  praesenserant. 
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to  the  measare  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Spirit,  and  that  without 
detracting  from  their  holiness  and  perfection,  then  how  mnch 
more  might  the  simple  ones  among  the  pious  remain  ignorant  of 
the  time,  the  form,  the  way,  and  the  order,  in  which  redemption 
was  to  be  accomplished,  without  prejudice  to  their  saWation,  if 
they  only  persevered  in  faith  and  hope  to  the  end  T'  Hugo  ad- 
verted to  the  different  measure  of  knowledge  which,  without 
impairing  the  unity  of  faith,  might  exist  among  Christians  of 
the  same  period.  ^*  How  many  there  are,"  he  says,  "  among 
Christian  people,  even  at  the  present  time,  who  firmly  believe  in 
a  future  world  and  an  eternal  life,  and  fervently  long  after  it,  but 
are  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  form  the  remotest  conception 
of  what  it  consists  in.  In  like  manner,  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  there  were  many  that  firmly  believed  on  the  Almighty 
God  who  promised  them  salvation,  and  that  hoped  for  salvation 
from  Him,  and  through  this  faith  and  this  hope  actually  obtained 
salvation,  although  they  ever  remained  in  ignorance  respecting  the 
time,  the  way,  and  the  order,  in  which  the  promised  salvation 
would  be  accomplished.  The  very  apostles  themselves  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
necessary  to  man's  salvation ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  what 
Christ  said  to  them  on  this  subject  continued  for  so  long  a  time  to 
be  obscure  to  them.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  same  fundamental 
article  of  faith,  virtually  including  in  it  all  the  rest,  on  the  em- 
bracing of  which  salvation  has  ever  depended.  The  matter  of  this 
fuith  was  ever  the  same  ;  it  became  more  clearly  and  fully  un- 
folded, but  it  never  changed.^  Before  the  law,  faith  was  exercised 
in  Ood  as  Creator,  and  salvation  was  expected  from  him ;  but 
through  whom,  and  in  what  way  this  salvation  was  to  be  brought 
about,  was  unknown  to  believers,  if  we  except  a  few  to  whom  it 
was  made  known  by  a  special  gift  of  illumination.  Under  the  law 
the  Saviour  was  already  promised  as  a  person  ;  but  whether  this 
person  was  to  be  a  man,  an  angel,  or  God,  was  not  yet  revealed. 
Faith  in  God,  as  Creator  and  Redeemer,  is  the  common  ground 
of  faith  for  all  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
connected  with  which  there  may  exist  different  measures  of  know- 

1  CreTit  iUque  per  tempora  fides  in  omnibus,  ut  major  esset,  sed  mutata  non  est,  ut 
alia  essel. 
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ledge  in  different  periods  and  among  different  classes  of  men  in 
the  same  period.  Stili,  the  simple  and  the  enlightened  are  bound 
together  by  the  same  faith." 

In  the  eontroTersy  alluded  to  on  a  former  page,  concerning  the 
nature  of  true  lore  to  God,  Hugo  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter,  by  introducing  some 
just  and  well-considered  distinctions:  but  here,  too,  he  stood 
forth  as  the  opponent  of  Abelard.  After  baring  laid  it  down 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  love  God  in  order  to  possess  him,  that 
Ood  is  always  present  to  love,  ^  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '*  But,  perhaps, 
if  thou  lovest  and  senrest  God  with  a  riew  to  receive  a  reward 
Irom  him,  thou  wilt  be  a  hireling.  So  say  certain  foolish  men,  so 
foolish  as  not  even  to  understand  themselves.^  We  love  and  serve 
Ood,  say  they,  but  we  seek  no  reward,  lest  we  be  hirelings ;  we  do 
not  ask,  even,  for  himself.  He  will  give  if  it  pleases  him  ;  but  we 
do  not  ask  it.  We  love  him  with  a  simple,  disinterested,  childlike 
love.  Listen,  ye  wise  people !  We  love  him,  say  they,  but  we 
ask  not  for  him.  We  love  him,  that  is,  but  we  care  nothing  about 
him.  I,  as  a  man,  would  not  desire  to  be  so  loved  by  you. 
If  yon  so  loved  me  as  to  care  nothing  about  me,  I  should  care 
nothing  about  your  love.  Consider  whether  that  is  worth  offer- 
ing to  God  which  a  man  might  rightly  despise.  People  who  talk 
thus,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  love  ?  What  else  does 
loving  mean  than  a  desire  to  have  what  we  love  ?  A  desire  to 
have,  not  something  other  than  the  object  of  love,  but  that  object 
itself,  this  is  disinterested  love.  There  is  no  love  without  longing 
after  that  which  is  the  object  of  the  love.'  Shouldst  thou  hold 
eternal  life  itself  to  be  other  than  the  supreme  good,  which  is 
God,  and  serve  him  in  order  to  obtain  that,  it  would  be  no  pure 
serrice,  no  pure  love."* 

Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  this  riew  of  disin- 
terested love  to  God  and  eternal  life,  holding  the  exact  mean 
betwixt  a  fleshly  Eudemonism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  mysticism  leading  to  self-annihilation,  on  the  other,  is 

1  Si  omatar,  habetor.    Bi  diligitor,  gnstator.    Praesens  est  dilectionL 

'  Stalti  quidam  et  tain  stuld,  ut  seipsos  non  intelligant. 

>  Qui  hoc  dictint,  virtatem  dilectionis  non  intelligunt  Quid  enim  dfligere,  nisi  ipsam 
▼ells  habere.  Non  aiiud  ab  ipso,  sed  ipsum,  hoc  est  gratis.  Alioquin  non  amares,  si 
ijon  desiderares. 

*  De  sacnunentis  fldei,  p.  xiii.  lib.  ii.  c  viii. 
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to  be  fonnd  in  one  who,  in  respect  to  mental  cnltiyation,  certainly 
cannot  be  compared  with  either  Abelard  or  Hugo,  but  belongs 
rather  to  the  more  narrow  minds  of  his  time, — Gerhoh,  of  Reichers- 
berg.  "  Thoagh  God  is  loved  and  worshipped,"  says  he, "  yet  is  he 
not  lored  without  reward,  though  he  must  be  lored  without  re* 
spect  to  the  reward.^    True  love  neither  is  empty,  nor  yet  seeks  a 
reward, — for  it  seeks  not  its  own ;  it  lets  men  do  ererything  out 
of  freewill.    True  love  is  satisfied  with  itself;  it  has  a  reward, 
but  it  is  just  that  which  is  the  object  of  lore."^      After  baring 
declared  himself  opposed  to  the  expectations  of  a  sensuous  Eude* 
monism,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  They  who  know  that  they  are  to 
find  their  satisfaction  and  their  bliss  in  that  eternal  life,  in  that 
righteousness  alone  after  which  they  now  hunger,  need  not  be 
hired  by  a  reward  to  long  after  it,  any  more  than  a  hungry  man 
needs  to  be  hired  to  eat,  or  a  thirsty  man  to  drink.'*^     Those 
who  seek  eternal  instead  of  temporal  good  in  eternal  life,  but  an 
eternal  good  that  resembles  temporal,  he  calls  dreamers  :  ^'  For 
in  the  kingdom  of  heayen  nothing  will  be  found  like  that  which 
they  dream  about, — there,  God  will  be  all  in  all ;  the  only  c^use 
of  joy  there  will  be  God  himself  ;^  a  remarkable  eridence,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  Christian  spirit  that  animated  the  thinking  of  this 
period,  when  a  man  no  better  cultivated  than  we  find  this  Gerhoh 
to  have  been,  could  still  write  after  this  fashion. 

We  see  still  another  besides  Hugo,  who  contrived  to  unite  the 
dialectic  bent  of  mind  with  the  church  theology,  and  who  com* 
posed  a  work  in  this  same  spirit  and  according  to  this  same  me- 
thod, on  the  system  of  faith,  and  who  continued  at  the  sa£e  time  to 
be  universally  respected,  namely,  Robert  Pull,  or  Fullein.^  He 
taught,  unmolested,  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
chancellor.    Pope  Eugene  the  Third,  wishing  to  secure  the  talents 

1  Nod  sine  praemio  diligitnr  Deas.  etsi  absque  praemii  sit  intuitu  diligeDdns. 

^  Vacua  namque  Tel  infructuosa  veracitas  esse  son  potest  nee  tamen  mercenaria  est, 
quippe  non  quaerit  quae  sua  sunt,  sponte  afficitet  spontaneum  facit  Verus  amor  seipso 
contentns  esc,  habet  praemium,  sed  quod  amatur.  We  recognize  here  the  verbal  agree- 
tnent  with  Bernard  (see  toI.  vii.  p.  345),  whose  sayings  Geriioh  doubtless  had  before^him, 
or  else  recollected. 

S  Qui  seientes  in  vita  aetema  solius  justitiae,  quam  nunc  esurinnt,  se  deliciis  fovendos 
et  saturandos,  non  indigent  praemiis  cnnduci  ad  hanc  appetendam  et  quaerendam,  sicut 
nuUos  esuriens,  ut  oomedat,  nullus  sitiens,  ut  bibat,  eonducitur. 

4  In  the  above  cited  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  f.  896. 

A  His  Sententiae,  in  eight  parts. 
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and  character,  which  had  been  so  well  tried  in  the  serrice  of 
science,  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  chnrch,  called  him  to  Rome, 
in  the  capacity  of  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church  ; 
and  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  spoke  of  him  as  his  old  friend,  and 
acknowledged  his  merits,  called  upon  him,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  this  dignity,  to  do  as  much  in  the  practical  service  of  the 
ehorch,  as  he  had  before 'done  for  theological  culture.^ 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  abbot  Bernard  fell  into  contro- 
versy with  another  representative  of  the  dialectico- theological  ten- 
dency. And,  indeed,  the  subject  was  here  an  entirely  different 
one.  It  did  not  involve  in  it  an  opposition  of  theological  spirit 
so  deeply  seated  as  in  the  controversy  between  Bernard  and  Abe- 
lard  ;  therefore  the  dispute  did  not  possess  the  same  objective 
interest.  Even  from  his  .own  point  of  view,  Bernard  needed  not 
to  see  the  great  danger  he  thought  he  saw ;  nor  would  he  have 
seen  it,  perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  various  influences  foreign 
from  the  matter  itself.  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  archbishop  of  Foic- 
tiers,  the  person  with  whom  this  controversy  broke  out,  was  by 
no  means  to  be  compared,  as  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  with 
Abelard.  He  kept  himself,  together  with  his  dialectic  theology, 
within  the  common  limits.  He  followed  that  view  of  the  relation 
of  "  reason*'  to  **  faith,*'  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of 
Abelard;  doubtless  he  was  aware,  also,  of  the  limits  of  "reason,"^ 
though  the  little  we  know  of  him  would  lead  us  to  regard  him 
rather  as  a  dry  dialectician,  than  as  one  possessed  of  the  profound 
intellect  and  heart  of  an  Anselm.  Abelard,  his  dialectical  oppo- 
nent, had  already,  at  the  council  of  Sens,  forewarned  him,  in  the 
well-known  words  of  Horace  :  "  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum 
proidmus  ardet,"^  of  the  danger  to  which  he  also  was  exposed  as 
a  representative  of  the  same  dialectical  theology. 

Two  of  his  clergy,  some  time  after  this,  brought  a  complaint 

^  Hactenus  quippe  erodittoni  moltorum  fideliter  et  ntiliter  instabas,  coelo  et  terra 
teatibos,  aed  jam  tempua  faoiendi  DomiDO,  ne  paUaria,  qaod  iu  te  eat,  diaaibari  ab  im- 
piia,  legem  ej ua .    E  p.  362. 

S  Aa  may  be  gathered  from  the  worda  with  which  be  concludea  bia  Commentary  on  the 
firat  book  of  Boethioa  de  trinitate;  for  in  explaining  here  the  aenae  of  fioetbiua,  he  no 
doubt  ezpreaaes  alao  bia  own  opinion,  that  the  rationem  argumenta  are  merely  aubaer- 
vient  to  the  Catholicorum  sentenliae  aponte,  id  eat  ainerationum  argumeutia  firmissimae. 
Quod  ai  hnmanae  naturae  infirmitaa  nequivit  adacendere  nltra  ae,  ut  acilicet  ineffabilia 
ex  rationnm  locia  oatenderet,  qaantam  intelligentiae  imbeeillitaa  aubtrahit,  taotom  in- 
comprehenaibiliboa  aemper  haerentia  Tolonutia  vota  aupplebuot 

$  Uorat.  lib.  i,  ep.  IS,  t.  84. 
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against  him  before  pope  Eugene  the  Third  as  holding  heretical 
opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  Bernard  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  him.     But  Bernard  could  not 
force  the  matter  throngh  here  so  easily  as  he  had  done  in  the 
controversy  with  Abelard.     At  the  council  of  Bheims,  in  1148, 
where  pope  Eugene  the  Third  was  personally  present  and  heard 
the  representations  of  Gilbert  and  his  opponents,  opinions  were 
divided.     Gilbert  found  friends  among  the  cardinals,  who  were 
not  pleased  at  the  dependence  of  the  pope  on  his  old  teacher,  a 
a  French  abbot.     A  confession  drawn  up  by  Bernard,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Gilbert's  errors,  could  not  obtain  the  authority  of  a  con* . 
fession  publicly  recognized  by  the  church ;  and  Gilbert  had  the 
advantage  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  he  was  permitted,  after 
submitting  to  the  pope's  decision,  to  return  home' with  honour  to 
his  diocese,  where  he  ever  afterwards  remained  unmolested, — a 
partial  triumph  of  the  dialectic  school, — an  evidence  that  this 
tendency  could  no  longer  be  entirely  banished.     And  about  this 
time  appeared  an  individual  by  whom  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  two  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  church,  and  of  spe- 
culation, in  a  form  which  came,  afterwards,  to  be  more  and  more 
generally  recognized.     This  was  Peter  Lombard  of  Novara,  whose 
theological  studies  at  the  Parisian  university  had  met  the  appro- 
bation of  Bernard  himself,  and  who  in  the  year  1169  was  made 
bishop  of  Paris,  soon  after  which,  in  1160,  he  died.     Following  a 
method  which  had  long  been  practised,  but  which  he  applied  more 
skilfully  than  others,  he  composed  a  manual  of  doctrine,  under 
the  title  of  Quaiuor  librisententiarum.  By  laying  for  his  founda- 
tion a  collection  of  sayings  from  the  older  church  teachers,  parti- 
cularly Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great,  he  met  the  wishes  of 
the  reigning  church  party ;  and  by  the  great  variety  of  questions 
which  he  propounded,  by  his  method  of  arranging  his  whole  mat- 
ter according  to  certain  general  grounds  of  distribution,  of  citing 
opposite  opinions  from  the  fathers,  which  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile by  means  of  accurate  distinctions,  he  presented  a  point  of 
attachment  for  those  inclined  to  dialectics.     This  method,  and  its 
ingenious  application ;  the  rich  store  of  matter  reduced  to  a  com- 
pact brevity ;  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  the  theological  spirit 
therein  exhibited,  procured  for  this  work  an  eyer-increaaing  popu- 
larity, so  that  it  became  the  standard  manual  of  the  following 
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centuries,  and  waa  adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  teachers, 
who  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.^  The  school  of  Peter  Lombard 
waa  continued  by  his  disciple,  Peter  of  Poictiers,^  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Paris  ;  yet  even  this  school  had  still  to  pass  through 
many  contests,  partly  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  partly  with  the 
mystical  tendency. 

As  representatires  of  the  first-mentioned  form  of  opposition, 
we  may  notice  particularly  Gerhoh  of  Beichersberg,  and  Walter 
of  Mauretania.  Gerhoh,  who  was  so  zealous  in  opposing  abuses 
in  the  church,  declared  no  less  earnestly  against  those  who  passed 
over  from  the  worldly  sciences  to  theology,  and  applied  a  wordly 
sense  to  the  judgment  of  divine  things.  Though  they  cited  many 
passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  these  disciples  of  anti- 
christ were  strangers  to  that  spirit  of  truth  which  teaches  the 
disciples  all  truth.^  Walter  of  Mauretania,  at  that  time  prior 
oyer  the  foundation  of  the  regular  canonicals  of  St  Victor  at  Paris, 
was,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  Abelard's  first  antagonists ; 
but  he  departed  further,  as  he  grew  older,  from  that  moderation 
which  he  had  shown  at  first.  When  Peter  of  Poictiers  was  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  dialectico-theological  tendency  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Walter  wrote  against  it  a  work  placing 
together  in  the  same  category  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Poictiers, 
Peter  Lombard  and  Peter  of  Poictiers,  little  as  the  two  latter 
could  be  associated,  as  men  of  the  same  spirit,  with  the  two  for- 
mer. This  was  his  work,  Contra  guatuor  Galliae  Ldbyrinihos. 
He  maintained  that  the  course  pursued  by  these  theologians,  of 
applying  dialectics,  raising  questions  on   every  point,  stating 

^  An  tbie  eompend,  strietlj  following,  howeTer,the  original  prodaction,  is  the  work  on 
Ibft  S«iitenct8,  oompoaed  Vj  a  eertain  nagister  Bandiaoa,  otherwise  unknown.  (Sen. 
tentiamm  libri  quatuor.)  This  work  annannces  itself  aaa  Gompendinm  cinsa  res  divinas  ; 
yet  professes  to  be  by  no  means  a  mere  extract  from  the  larger  work  of  another  author 
altiiough  it  must  hare  already  been  pereeiTed  to  be  so  by  others,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
its  titla  as  it  is  oited  in  one  maauaoripC  in  Pes :  Thesauroa  aneodotonim  novissimus,  t. 
i«  Dissert.  Isagog.  f.  zlvii.  nsmely :  "  Abbreviatio  de  libro  aaeramentorum  magistri  Petri 
Parisiensis  episcopi  fideliter  acta.*'  But  as  to  Peter  of  Lombaidy,  w«  may  be  certain 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  need  any  such  previous  labour, 

3  His  Libri  Sententiarum,  in  eight  parts. 

S  Multi,  qui  cum  sint  animales,  noo  percipientea  ea,  quae  sunt  apiritus,  saeeularibua 
literis  eniditi,  ah  ilia  sapientia,  quae  terrena  est,  animalia,  diabolica,  transeunt  ad  d^n- 
dicanda  coeleatia.  Possunt  quidem  istiusmodi  homines  te? reni  rotare  verba  spnmantia 
buccis  crepantibua  de  scripturis  Toriutis,  sed  ipse  spiritus  veritatia,  qui  docet  omnem 
Teriutem  discipnios  Christi,  longe  abest  ah  istls  discipulis  Antichristi.  See  the  Com- 
mentary  on  Ps.  Izail.,  in  the  edition  of  Pez,  f.  1479,  often  cited  in  the  foregoing  volume. 
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opposite  opinions,  tended  to  unsettle  everything  in  religion ; 
nothing  wonld  be  left  fixed  and  certain.^  The  more  passionate 
and  coarse  this  attack  on  all  dialectic  investigation,  the  less 
power  it  would  have  in  suppressing  the  dialectical  tendency  which 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Nor  was  the  mystic 
Joachim  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  dialecticians  in  the  dogmati- 
cal province.  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  had  himself  studied 
under  the  Parisian  theologians,  and  in  whose  canonical  decisions 
the  scholastic  form  there  acquired  is  doubtless  to  be  recognized, 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Peter  Lombard  at  the  Lateran  council,  in 
the  year  1215. 

But  the  mystical  bent  of  theology  was  not  less  deeply  rooted 
in  the  very  spirit  of  these  centuries  than  the  dialectic ;  nor  had 
either  power  enough  to  overcome  the  other.  And  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  promote  a  healthy  action  of  the  spiritual  life,  that 
they  should  mutually  act  as  checks  on  each  other,  and  mutually 
supply  each  other*s  defects.  The  dialectic  theology,  without 
some  such  check,  would  have  become,  through  the  excessive  pre- 
dominance of  the  notional  conception,  too  far  estranged  from  the 
life  of  the  heart ;  and  the  mystic  theology,  by  reason  of  the 
great  uniformity  of  feelings,  intuitions,  and  thoughts  moving  in 
a  narrow  circle ;  the  excessive  license,  the  vague,  undefined,  and 
flnxional  character  of  its  matter,  would  have  proved  injurious  to 
the  spiritual  life.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  closely  ac- 
companied with  a  stronger  tendency  to  the  objective,  a  more 
severe  and  discriminating  mode  of  thought,  a  richer  fund  of 
ideas. 

One  of  Bernard's  contemporaries  was  the  German  mystic, 
abbot  Bupert  of  Deutz,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  him  for 
force  and  depth.  He  was  the  author  of  a  diffuse  commentary, 
full  of  arbitrary,  allegorizing  expositions  on  various  books  of 
Scripture  and  passages  of  sacred  history.     Another  writer  de- 

I  In  the  prologne,  be  calls  tbem  udo  spiritu  Aristotelico  afflatos.  He  says  of  tbem : 
Totos  dies  et  noctcs  tenent,  at  interrogeut  vel  respondeant  vel  dent  propositiones  vel 
accipiant,  aasomant,  affirment  atque  condudant  He  sajs  of  tliis  method :  Sicut  enim 
rerum  ita  propositionum  infinita  conversio  est,  unam  idemque  Terum  est  et  falsam  et 
neutrum,  adbibitis  mille  differenUis  facillime  negat  et  probat  Si  eis  credis,  ntram  Deus 
annon  Deus,  uirom  Christus  homo  annon  homo,  aliqaid  annou  aliquid,  nihil  annon  nihil, 
Obristus  annon  Christus  sit  oescis.  Do  Boulay,  Hist,  univers.  Paris,  t.  ii.  f.  40S,  wber« 
he  gives  extracts  from  the  four  books  of  this  work. 
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serring  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Richard,  who  went  from  Scotland, 
united  with  the  Victorines  in  Paris,  became  a  disciple  of  Hugo, 
and  was  prior  in  that  foundation  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1173. 
Though  he  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  movements  of  the  dia- 
lectic theology  as  his  teacher  Hugo,  yet,  by  his  uniting  a  specu- 
lative element  with  the  contemplative,  we  see  tjiat  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  the  latter.  He  would  by  no  means  prohibit  reason 
and  the  intellect  from  attempting  to  explore  into  divine  things. 
But  he  considers  purification  of  the  heart  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
in  order  to  correctness  of  understanding.  He  holds  it  necessary 
that  the  matter  known,  should  be  a  matter  of  the  heart,  some- 
thing that  determines  the  affections  ;  that  reason  should  be  con- 
scious of  its  own  limits,  should  learn  how  to  distinguish  things 
relatively  and  absolutely  supra-rational  from  those  which  it  is 
capable  of  knowing  out  of  itself;  and,  with  Bernard,  he  believes 
in  a  stage  of  ecstatic  intuition,  not  mediated  by  any  process  of 
thought,  but  exalted  above  thought.  The  mystic  theology  led 
man  from  the  outward  world  into  that  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
spirit  which  is  akin  to  God ;  from  the  depths  of  self-knowledge 
conducted  him  to  the  heights  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  "  The 
rational  mind,"  says  Richard,  "  finds,  without  doubt,  in  itself  the 
most  excellent  mirror  wherein  to  see  God.  For  if  God*s  invisible 
essence  may  be  known  from  his  works,  where  can  we  find  those 
marks  that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  him  more  clearly  stamped 
than  in  that  which  is  his  own  image  1  Every  one,  therefore,  who 
longs  to  see  God,  should  cleanse  the  mirror  of  his  own  spirit.^ 
Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  capable  of  judging  correctly,  which  does 
not  know  itself.  He  knows  not  how  all  the  glory  of  the  world 
lies  under  his  feet,  who  has  not  learned  to  estimate  the  dignity ' 
of  his  own  nature.  If  thou  art  not  yet  capable  of  entering  into 
thyself,  how  wilt  thou  be  capable  of  exploring  what  is  within 
thee,  and  Above  thee."'  *'The  truth  imparted  by  the  divine 
grace  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  "  must  be  stamped  also  by  our 
own  efforts,  under  the  co-operation  of  divine  grace,  upon  our  in- 

^  De  pniepAnition«  aninii  ad  oontemplationem,  e.  Ixzii. 

S  Nihil  recta  Msdinat,  qui  aeipsam  ignorat.  Neacit  qnam  anb  pedibaa  auis  omnia 
mundaua  gloria  jaoeat,  qui  conditionia  auae  dignitatem  uon  penaat.  81  nondam  idoneua 
ea,  quomodo  ad  ilia  rimanda  idoneua  eria,  qaae  aunt  intra  Tel  aupra  temetipenm.  Da 
oontemplatione,  o.  vi. 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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clinations.^  What  better  is  the  science  of  holiness  without  a 
good  disposition,  than  a  picture  without  life  V^^  In  that  which 
constitutes  the  object  of  faith,  he  distinguishes  what  is  abore 
reason,  and  aside  of  reason  (the  supra  rationem  and  the  praeter 
rationem)  ;  but  adds,  that  the  latter  holds  of  the  relation  to 
human,  not  of  the  relation  to  the  diyine  reason.^  "  As  it  respects 
the  truths  of  revelation  which  are  above  reason,  all  eyidences 
and  analogies  fall  short  of  them,  it  is  true ;  but  to  him  who  has 
once  been  conducted  by  revelation  to  faith,  reasons  and  analogies 
flow  in  abundance  from  all  sides,  which  serve  for  the  confirmation 
or  defence  of  his  convictions."^  But  those  other  truths,  to  which 
he  applies  the  predicate  praeter  rationem,  seem  to  have  all 
analogies  and  all  rational  grounds  against  them.'^  He  distin- 
guishes the  three  following  stages  of  religious  development :  that 
in  which  God  is  seen  by  faith ;  that  in  which  he  is  known  by 
reason  ;  that  in  which  he  is  beheld  by  contemplation.^  '*  To  the 
first  and  second  stages  men  may  ascend  ;  but  to  the  third  they 
can  never  arrive  except  by  ecstatic  transportation  of  the  spirit 
above  itself.^  The  soul,  raised  above  itself,  beholds  things  too 
high  for  reason  in  the  light  of  the  Oodhead,  where  the  thinking 
reason  retires  back.''^  This  highest  moment  of  inspiration,  he 
considers,  it  is  true,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  attained  by  any  efforts, 
as  something  which  is  solely  the  gift  of  God.  Yet  he  says: 
"  None  obtain  so  great  grace  without  strenuous  efforts,  and 
ardent  longing."^  And  he  supposes  such  a  connection  of  this 
loftiest  ecstatic  moment  with  the  whole  of  consciousness,  that  one 


1  VeriUtis  imago,  qnae  ex  inspirante  gratia  impressa  eat  cognition!,  per  bomanam  in- 
dnstriam  et  cooperantem  gratiam  imprimatnr  et  affeotioni.  De  statn  interioria  hominia, 
c.  xxvi. 

5  Scientia  aanetitatia  sine  intentione  bona  quid  alind  est  qaam  imago  sine  fita?  De 
eruditione  bominis  interioria,  c.  xzxviii. 

8  Qaiequid  enim  in  ilia  snmma  et  divina  esaentia  esse  oonstiterit,  summa  et  iucom- 
mutabili  ratione  subsistit.    De  contemplatione,  c.  iii. 

i  Fideli  menti  maltae  undiqae  rationes  occnrrant,  multa  daniqne  argumenta  cmer- 
gnnt 

A  Tam  exempla  qnam  argnmenta  contradicont    L.  e. 

6  Allter  Deus  Tidetur  per  ftdem,  aliter  cognoscitur  per  rationem,  atque  aliter  oeniitur 
per  contemplationem. 

7  Nisi  per  mentis  excessum  supra  seipsos  rapti  numquam  pertingnnt 

8  Mens  enim  ad  illnd,  quod  anpra  se,  elevata  et  in  extasi  rapta,  de  diTinitatis  lomine 
conspioit,  omnia  humana  ratio  saccumbit 

9  De  praeparatione  animi  ad  contemplationem,  o.  Ixxiii.  et  Ixxiv. 
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may  afterwards,  by  thought,  reproduce  the  matter  of  such  intui- 
tions, and  bring  them  down  to  the  common  understanding  by 
rational  arguments  and  illustrations  (the  epfirjveia  of  the  yK&aaa).^ 
But  he  declaims  against  certain  false  philosophers  who  appeared 
in  these  times  (among  whom  he  would  doubtless  include  Abelard), 
men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  inrent  something  new,  and  get  them- 
selves a  name ;  whose  wisdom  was  bom  and  died  with  themselves. 
To  show  the  vanity  of  these  endeavours,  he  points  to  such 
examples  of  conversion  among  the  disciples  of  this  sham  wisdom 
as  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  page/^  "  That  once  glorious 
wisdom  of  the  world  has  so  utterly  become  foolishness,  that  we 
see  every  day  countless  numbers,  who  once  professed  it,  begin  to 
deride  and  abhor  it,  desiring  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified.  Behold,  how  many  that  formerly  laboured  in 
the  shop  of  Aristotle,  following  a  sounder  conviction,  learn  finally 
to  labour  in  the  office  of  our  Saviour.'*' 

The  ''Meditations  "  of  Guigo^  (the  fifth  prior  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, one  of  Bernard's  earlier  contemporaries)  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  an  ethical  element  of  mysticism.  ''  The  more 
noble  and  mighty  any  creature  is/*  says  he,  among  other  things, 
**  the  more  willingly  does  he  subject  himself  to  the  truth  ;  nay, 
his  nobleness  and  his  might  depend  on  this  very  self-subjection 
to  the  truth.  The  way  to  God  is  easy,  for  a  man  walks  in  it  by 
unburdening  himself.  It  would  be  hard,  were  it  necessary  for 
him  to  take  up  a  load.  Throw  off,  then,  every  burden,  by  deny- 
ing all  else,  and  thyself."' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  great  metropolis  of  scientific 
and  theological  education  at  Paris,  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Victorine  school  on  the  interior  life  was  greatly  needed,  to  coun- 
teract the  ungodly  courses  pursued  by  the  theologians  who  fell  in 
with  the  tendency  to  a  dead,  formal  knowledge;  for  we  hear 

1  Id  quod  per  ezceMum  mens  vidit  mnlto  retractation«  vehementiqae  diaconione  eapa- 
Vie  sen  etiun  comprehensibile  sibi  eificit  et  tmn  ntionum  attesutione,  torn  similita* 
dinum  tdaptatione  ad  oommunem  inteUigeDtiau  dedaoit,-H>r  in  other  words :  Theoph^ 
niam  raptun  pcroeptam  ad  eommantm  inteUigentiam  panlalain  inelinamiia.  De  eon- 
lemplatione,  o.  zii. 

S  Page  89. 

'  L.  0.  c.  it 

«  In  the  Biblioth.  patr.,  LngC  t  xxii. 

ft  Faefle  eat  iter  ad  Denm,  qaoniam  exonerando  itor.  Esaet  aat#m  graye,  ai  oneraudo 
iretur.    In  tantam  ergo  te  exonera,  nt  dimieais  omnibui,  te  ipram  abnegaa. 
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those  who  were  most  zealously  deyoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
chnrch,  complaining  that  the  li^es  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
were  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  study  professing  to  relate  wholly 
to  diyine  things.  Jacob  of  Yitry,  who  had  himself  studied  at 
Paris,  depicts  in  the  most  yirid  colours  the  loose  morals  of  the 
students,  by  whom  the  more  seriously  disposed  were  hooted  at 
with  contempt;  the  worldly  tastes,  jealousies,  enyyings,  and 
cupidity  of  the  teachers,  whose  knowledge  he  likens  to  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.^ 

In  the  last  times  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Cantor,  a  man 
with  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  a  practical,  scriptural  turn  of 
mind,  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  Victorines.  He  had 
his  surname  from  the  ofSce  which  he  filled  in  that  foundation. 
Afterwards,  from  the  year  1194,  he  was  bishop  of  Toumay.  He 
fought  with  great  earnestness  against  secularization  in  the  church ; 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  effecting  a  renovation  of  church  life 
without  an  improvement  in  theological  studies.  For  the  instruc- 
tion and  admonition  of  the  young  men  that  consecrated  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  composed  his  Summa^  a 

1  Jacob  of  Vitry  in  his  Historia  occidentalia,  c.  vii.,  p.  277,  seqq. :  Tunc  antem  amplias 
Id  clero  quam  in  alio  populo  diaaolata  pemitioaa  exempla  unltoa  hoapites  uudique  ad 
earn  afflaentes  corrampebant. — In  una  et  eadem  domo  acholae  erant  anperius,  prostibula 
inferius.— Si  qui  secundum  apostolicum  mandatum  sobrie  et  juste  et  pie  inter  illcs  vivere 
▼oluissent,  avari  et  miseri  et  hypocritae,  snperstitiosi  confestim  ab  impudieis  et  moUibna 
judicabantur.  Respecting  the  teachers  of  theology,  he  says:  Docentes  et  non  fkcientes 
facti  sunt  veint  aes  sonans  et  cymbalum  tinniens.  Non  solum  autem  sibi  iu?idebanfi 
et  scholares  aliorum  blanditiis  attrahebant  gloriam  propriam  quaerentes,  de  fhictu  autem 
animarum  non  curantes,  praebendas  sibi  multiplicabant  et  yendebantor  dignitates.  We 
may  here  add  the  description  of  William  of  Paris :  '*  Adeo  tepide,  adeo  remisse  verba 
Dei  annunciant,  ut  extincta  in  labiis  eorum  penitus  videantur,  propter  quod,  sicut  et 
ipsi  firigidi  sunt  et  extincti,  sic  frigidos  et  extinctos  relinquont  et  utinam  non  faciant 
adhuc  pejores."  He  adduces  the  example  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  to  svoid  becomiog 
colder  and  colder  under  the  sermons  and  lectures  at  Paris,  and  having  every  »park  of  his 
spiritual  life  finally  extinguished  (ne  tandem  spiritual!  gelioidio  extingoeretur),  had 
fled  from  the  spot  and  betaken  himself  to  monks  of  fervent  piety.  Vide  de  moribus, 
c.  viii.,  t  i.,  f.  120.  He  laments  over  the  Parisian  teachers,  who  exerted  themselves 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  their  hearers,  and  not  to  promote  their  spiritual  improve- 
ment :  **  Non  de  profectu  eorum  spirituali  curant,  sed  de  repletione  scholarum  suarum 
nee  minus  turpi tur  quam  inverecunde  sonat  creberrime  in  labiis  hnjusmodi  magistrorum : 
Lie  est  olericUs  mens,  bio  incepit  sub  me."  He  then  remarks  that  many  such  had  by 
their  own  fault  lost  their  hearers,  so  as  finally  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their  lec- 
tures, "  Quia  promissionibus  et  muneribus  instar  meretricum  eos  (auditores)  vel  emunt 
vel  conducunt,  interdum  etiam  precibns,  et  terroribns  extorquent  ab  iis,  nt  ita  dicam, 
violentia  audientiem.*'    L.  o.  c.  ccxix. 

S  His  Summs  theologiae.  or  Verbum  abbreviatum,  published  by  the  Benediotine  Oal- 
lopin,  at  Bergen,  a.d.  1639. 
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work  treating  for  the  most  part  of  moral  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. The  same  Jacob  of  Vitry,  who  so  Tiyidly  described  the 
cormption  of  the  Parisian  theologians,  signalizes  him  as  a  light 
that  shone  far  and  wide ;  a  man,  who  accomplished  so  much  the 
greater  things,  as  his  life  and  his  teaching  were  both  of  a  piece.^ 
He  declared  himself  opposed  to  that  mode  of  treating  theology 
which  chiefly  busied  itself  with  rain  and  fruitless  questions,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  matters  which  tended  to  the  sanctification 
and  benefit  of  the  church.^  He  spoke  against  those  who  laboured 
by  their  arbitrary  interpretations  to  bring  the  unchangeable, 
eternally  valid  commands  of  our  Lord  into  harmony  with  their 
fleshly  lusts  ;  explaining  away  whatever  was  too  high  for  them, 
as  barely  temporal  and  local,  as  a  consilium  and  not  a  praecep- 
tum.^  •*  How  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  that  we  who  hold  everything  iA 
Christ's  teaching  to  be  easy  and  clear,  have,  by  our  explanations 
and  allegories,  departed  farther  from  the  life-giving  spirit  and 
^  the  plain  letter  of  the  gospel,  than  the  Jews  did  from  that  letter 
which  killeth  ?  "^  The  unpractical  direction  given  to  theological 
culture  was  attacked  also  by  archdeacon  Peter  of  Blois :  *'  What 
does  it  profit  them,"  says  he,«  speaking  of  the  theologians,  '*  to 
spend  their  days  in  studies  that  can  find  their  application  neither 
at  home  nor  in  war,  nor  in  the  court  nor  in  the  cloister,  nor  in 
the  senate  nor  in  the  church,  nor  anywhere  else,  save  only  in  the 
schools  V  He  declaims,  like  Hugo  a  St  Victore,  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  whose  scholar  he  was,  against  the  men  who  drove  into 
purely  speculative  matters  before  they  had  learned  anything 
else;*  against  those  who,  in   their  eagerness  after  the   latest 

^  Moram  houesUte  pondos  et  gnritatem  eonferens  doctrinae  laoe,  eoepitenim  facere 
et  dooere,  relut  lacerna  ardena  et  luoena,  et  eivitaa  supra  montem poaita.  Hist.  Occident. 
c.  TiiL  He  finally  resigned  bis  bishopric,  became  a  monk  among  the  Cistercians,  and 
died  before  he  had  dosed  bis  noTitiate.  Caesarios  of  Heisterbach,  who  reporto  this, 
says  of  him :  Vita  et  ezempio  ronltos  aediflcaverat.    Distinct,  xii.,  c.  xWiii^  f*  363^ 

*  In  the  aboTe  mentioned  Verbnm  abbreviatnm,  p.  7:  Non  ergo  clamandum  in  dis- 
pntationibus  theologiae,  non  dispuundam  de  frivolis  sed,  nt  ait  Seneca,  de  jnstitia,  de 
pietate,  de  frugalitate,  de  ntraque  pndicitia  mentis  scilicet  et  corporis  mihi  disputa.  Dc 
ponamns  igitnr  h^jas  deolamatfonia  acntae  concinnationes,  qoaestianculas  inutiles.^ 

S  Qni  mandata  ipsa  confirmata  in  saeculum  aaeculi  dioit  esse  temporalia,  localia,  per- 
sonalia et  praecepta  consilia,  addens  et  sabtrahens,  interpretans  et  exponens  ad  Tolun- 
tatem  et  Ubitum  suum.  Qai  ob  hoc  solum,  quod  mandata  Dei  nolunt  implere  opere, 
laborant  nimis  in  axposilione  eoruro.  ' 

L.e.p.  211. 

A  Ep.  101. 

*  Quidam  autequara  disciplinis  elementartbusimbuantur,dooentur  inquirere  de  puncto* 
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noYelty,  left  all  that  was  old  in  utter  neglect.  '^  Of  what  nse  is 
it,"  says  he,  "  to  heap  up  copies  of  lectures,  to  commit  to  memory 
the  SummoBf  to  condemn  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
reject  ererything  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  teacher's  notes  t  "^ 
He  declaimed  against  that  bold  speculation  on  divine  things 
which  would  own  no  limits,  and  against  the  unfruitful  disputes  of 
the  schools.'  The  essence  of  faith  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in 
its  power  of  grasping  that  which  is  not  attainable  by  reason. 
Where  reason  discorers  its  impotence,  there  the  might  of  faith, 
he  thought,  was  most  conspicuously  manifested.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  reason  to  repose  on  faith ;  for  the  merit  of  faith  redounded 
not  to  its  own  benefit,  but  directly  to  that  of  reason.  For  faith 
must  one  day  cease,  and  make  way  for  perfect  knowledge.  But 
reason  would  remain  forever  constantly  passing  on  from  one  stage 
of  development  to  another,  and  would  one  day  discover  how  she 
owed  it  to  faith,  kept  in  this  present  life,  that  after  faith  had 
ceased  she  had  risen  to  perfect  knowledge.*  Peter  of  Blois  found 
reason  to  complain  also  of  theologians,  who,  having  spent  almost 
their  whole  lives  in  the  study  of  the  ancients,  of  philosophy,  or 
of  the  civil  law,  had  become  so  wholly  estranged  from  the  study 
of  the  Bible  as  to  have  lost  all  sense*  for  depth  in  simplicity,  so 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  them  childish  and 
spiritless. 

Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournay  (earlier,  president  of  the  abbey  of 


de  Hnea,  de  supeiflde,  de  qnantiute  animae,  de  fato,  de  pronitate  naiarae,  de  eaaa  et 
libero  arbitrio,  de  matisria  et  motu,  quid  sit  tempua,  quid  locna,  de  easentia  nniveraalium 
et  aliit  qaamplnribui,  quae  plenioria  scientiae  fundamentum  et  emioentiorea  exigunt 
intelleetiia.  * 

1  Qaae  utilitaa  eat,  acbedolaa  evolvere,  finnare  verbotenus  anmmaa,  et  aopbiamatom 
venatiaa  inyersare,  damoare  aoripta  vetemm  et  reprobare  omnia,  quae  oon  inTeniuntur 
in  suorum  scbedulia  magistrornm. 

5  Hodie  (saya  he,  ep.  140)  varia  est  inter  mnltoa  sententianim  conteotio,  flictaeque 
aunt  aqnae  Siloea,  quae  cum  ailentio  correbant,  aquae  contradictionia,  apud  quas  deme. 
ruerunt  Moses  et  Aron  terrae  promissionis  introitum. 

6  Attingit  fides,  quod  non  praeaumit  ratio,  et,  quod  mirabiliaa  est,  ex  rationis  defectn 
fortSas  eonvaleacit.  Apprehend  it  fidea  per  gratiam,  quod  non  potuit  ratio  eapere  per 
•eipaa^i,  ratio  succumbit,  ut  fides  amplius  mereatur,  nee  invidet  ratio  merito  fldei,  sed 
libenter  et  humiliter  aequieacit.  Quod  enim  fidea  meretur,  non  aibi  ipsi  meretur,  sed 
potius  rationi.    Sane  fides  etaeuabitur  at  ratio  permanebit 

4  Peter  of  Bio  la  writes  to  such  an  one,  ep.  76 :  In  fabnlis  paganbrum,  in  pbiloaopbonim 
Btudiia,  tandem  in  jure  ci?ili  dies  tuos  usque  in  senium  expendlsti  et  contra  omnium 
diligentinm  tf  Toluntatem  sacram  theologiae  paginam  damnabiliter  homiistl.  The 
same  writer  had  called  the  sermo  erangelicus  durus,  insipidus,  infantilis. 
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St  Genoirese  at  Paris)  wrote  to  one  of  the  immediate  eacoessors 
of  pope  Alexander  the  Third  a  remarkable  letter,^  in  which  he 
bitterly  complained  of  the  thirst  for  norelty  among  the  theolo- 
gians, of  the  profane  liberties  taken  in  treating  the  mysteries  of 
faith,  of  the  contradictory  opinions  held  by  theological  teachers ; 
and  called  npon  the  pope  to  introduce  greater  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine into  the  unirersities.  ''  The  study  of  sacred  science  with 
ns,  he  writes,  has  fallen  into  confbsion,  the  students  approying  of 
naught  but  what  is  new,  and  the  teachers  thinking  more  of  their 
reputation  than  of  the  interests  of  truth,  continually  giring  out 
new  summaries  and  commentaries  on  theology,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  and  deceiving  their  hearers  ;^  as  if  the  works  of  the 
holy  fathers,  that  hare  explained  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote  them, 
did  not  suffice.  Against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  disputes  are  pub* 
licly  held  on  God's  incomprehensible  essence.  Loquacious  flesh 
and  blood  contend  irrererently  about  the  incarnation  of  the  Word ; 
the  indiyisible  Trinity  is  divided  and  rent  to  pieces  in  the  streets ; 
so  that  already  there  are  as  many  errors  as  there  are  teachers,  as 
many  scandab  as  lecture-halls,  as  many  blasphemies  as  streets."} 
He  complains,  in  violent  language,  of  the  licentiousness  that  had 
found  its  way  among  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts ;  that  beardless 
youth  set  themselves  up  for  teachers,  and,  with  contempt  of  all 
ancient  rules,  and  of  all  the  books  standing  in  cherished  autho- 
rity, catch  those  that  hear  them  in  the  webs  of  their  sophistry .« 
Accordingly,  he  entreats  the  pope  to  thrust  in  here  the  hand  of 

1  Ep.  241,  p.  9S6^  in  the  edition  of  Claude  Du  Molinet  Paris,  1682.  One  of  the 
letten  which  are  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  imperfect  edition  of  Maaaon  and  in 
the  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd. 

S  Lapea  sunt  apud  nos  in  eonfusione  officinarum  sacramm  stndia  literarum,  dum  et 
diaeipuU  aolia  novitatibos  applandunt  et  magistri  gloriae  potiua  iuTigilant,  quam  doc- 
trinae,  noTaa  reoentesqne  snmmulaa  et  commentaria  firmantia  super  theologies  pasaim 
oonacribunt,  quibns  auditorea  sooa  demulceant,  detineant,  deoipiant 

S  Disputatur  publlce  contra  aacraa  constitntiones  de  incomprehensibiti  Deitate,  de 
ineamatione  verbi  Terbosa  caro  et  sanguis  iireverenter  litigat  Individna  trinitas  in 
triviia  seeatur  et  diacerpitur,  nt  tot  jam  aint  enrorea,  quot  doctoree,  tot  scandala,  qnot 
anditoria,  tot  blasphemiae,  quot  plateaa. 

*  Quod  faoultates,  quas  liberales  appellant,  amisaa  libertate  pristina  in  taotam  aervi- 
tutem  dejlciantur,  ut  oomainli  sdolesoentes  eanun  magisleria  impudentar  usurpent  et  in 
eathadra  seniorum  sedeant  imberbea  et  qui  nondum  norunt  eaae  disoipuli,  laborant,  ut 
nominentur  magistri.  Omisais  ragulis  artium  abjectisque  llbris  authentieis,  artificio 
muaeaa  tanquam  ingnavium  verbomm  et  sopfaismatibns  suis  tanquam  aranearum  tendi- 
culia  indudunt. 
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reform,  so  that  by  his  authority  uniformity  offdoctrine  and  dis- 
cipline might  be  restored,  and  that  divine  teachings  might  not  be 
rendered  contemptible  by  becoming  vnlgar,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  said  in  comers :  Here  is  Christ,  or  there  is  Christ ;  so  that 
the  holy  might  not  be  given  nnto  the  dogs,  the  pearls  cast  before 
swine,  for  them  to  trample  under  their  feet.  The  popes,  how- 
ever, were  not  inclined  to  be  hurried  at  once,  by  such  remon- 
strances of  individuals,  into  any  arbitrary  interference.  The 
spirit  of  the  church,  of  which  they  were  the  organs,  demanded  a 
certain  manifoldness  of  development. 

The  dialectic  theology,  afber  having  triumphantly  passed 
through  the  conflicts  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  handed  over  to 
the  thirteenth,  by  Alanus  (Alain),  dignified  by  his  age,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  and  the  diligence  of  his 
pen,  with  the  name  of  universal  teacher,  Alanus  the  Great 
(Alanus  Magnus),  and  sumamed  Insulensis,  after  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Lille  ab  Insula.  Here  he  was  bom,  before  1128;  he 
taught  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  died  in  the  year 
1202.^  What  chiefly  characterizes  this  schoolman  is,  his  depar- 
ture from  the  method  of  the  Senteiatiaries,  by  entering  into  a 
purely  rational  exposition  of  his  subject-matter.  In  an  Ars 
Catholicae  Jidei^  dedicated  to  pope  Clement  the  Third,  he  under- 
took to  expound,  in  five  books,  all  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a 
connected  chain  of  brief  propositions,  one  of  which  should  be 
clearly  deducible  from  the  other.  It  was  designed  to  furnish 
arguments  for  the  faith,  which  an  acute  mind  could  hardly  resist, 
so  that  he  who  would  not  believe  the  prophets  and  the  gospel, 
should  at  least  be  convinced  by  demonstration  of  human  reason. 
But  he  added,  that  these  arguments  would  by  no  means  suffice  to 
produce  faith  ;  for  a  faith  that  proceeded  from  nothing  but  reason 
would  be  without  merit  CmeritumJ.  **It  will  be  our  privilege 
and  glory  in  heaven,'*  says  he,  "to  comprehend  with  perfect 
knowledge,  what  we  now  see  only  in  a  glass  darkly."*  After  the 
same  method,  he  compiled  also  a  series  of  brief  propositions,  as 
Regulae  theologicae,  which  he  accompanied  with  illustrations.' 

i  Most  celebrated  in  his  own  age  for  his  poem,  called  Aoticlaudianus ;  also,  aathor  of 
a  Samma  de  arte  praedicandi. 
3  The  cited  work  pablished  in  Pez,  Thesaams  anecdotomm  noTissimusi,  t  i.  f.  476. 
8  Published  by  Mingarelli,  in  the  Anecdotoram  fasciculus.    Romae,  1766. 
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In  the  twelfth  century,  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Aristote- 
lian dialectics  may  already  be  discerned;  though,  at  first,  only 
single  logical  writings  of  that  great  philosopher  could  have  been 
known.  But  far  more  important  became  this  influence,  and  far 
greater  the  new  spring  which  was  thereby  given  to  dialectics  and 
speculation  in  the  following  century,  when  men  became  better 
acquainted  with  Aristotle,  partly  from  translations  made  at  second- 
hand from  the  Arabic,  partly  from  such  as  were  made  directly 
from  the  original  Greek,^  and  his  metaphysical  and  ethical  works 
came  to  be  studied  with  great  diligence.  But  this  new  direction, 
again,  had  to  encounter,  much  violent  opposition.  A  speculative 
system,  which,  near  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,'^  had 
become  widely  popular  at  Paris,  and  which  was  really  calculated 
to  undermine  all  the  religions  faith  of  the  times,  could  not  fail  to 
appear  as  a  dangerous  symptom  to  those  who  had  to  watch  over 
the  doctrines  of  the  church ;  and  the  real  source  of  such  doctrines 
being  unknown,  and  wrongly  attributed  by  some  to  the  Aristote- 
lian  philosophy,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  issued,  in  1228, 
a  letter  to  the  university  of  Paris,  warning  its  teachers^  against 
the  presumptuous  and  false  use  of  philosophy  in  matters  of  faith. 
He  complained,  probably  not  without  reason,  of  the  forced  inter- 
pretations whereby  it  was  attempted  to  bring  the  declarations  of 
Holy  Scripture  into  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  such  philoso- 
phers as  had  never  known  the  true  God.^  He  told  these  teachers 
that,  by  undertaking  to  prove  everything  on  philosophical  grounds, 
they  made  faith  superfluous.^  In  what  light  the  arrogance  of  the 
new  dialectic  tendency  appeared  to  the  religions  spirit  of  the 
times,  is  illustrated  by  the  fable  into  which  the  history  of  one  of 
the  first  zealous  supporters  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  of 
its  application  to  theology,  Simon  of  Toumay,^  was  converted. 

1  See  on  thlf  point,  Recberches  critiques  sur  I'&ge  et  Torigine  des  trndactions  Utines 
d'Ariatote,  par  M.  Jourdain.    Paris,  1819. 

^  The  doetrines  of  Almaric  of  Bena,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  another  connection. 

8  Of  whom  he  says :  Praesamptores  hujnamodi  doctriDam  natnralem  amplexantes  ver- 
borora  folia  et  non  fructus  auditoribus  snis  apponnnt. 

4  Ad  sensumdoctrinae  philosophoram  ignorantium  Beam  sacra  eloquiaextortis  exposi* 
tionibns,  imo  distortis  inflectant 

ft  Dnm  fidem  conantur  pins  debito  ratione  adstmere  naturali,  nonne  illam  reddiint 
quodammodo  inutilem  et  inanem  ? 

0  A  writer  belonging  to  the  secoud  half  of  the  thirteenth  centory,  Henry  of  Ghent, 
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This  indiyidaal,  haying  passed  from  the  study  of  philosophy  to 
that  of  theology,  and  for  several  years  given  lectures  on  the 
latter  subject,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
acquired  such  extraordinary  celebrity,  that  none  but  the  most 
capacious  edifices  could  hold  the  crowds  of  his  hearers.  In  a 
certain  lecture,  having  started  a  variety  of  doubts  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  deferred  the  resolution  of  them  to  the  next 
day.  The  whole  tribe  of  theological  students  flocked  with  eager 
expectation  the  next  day  to  his  lecture  room,  when  he  explained 
all  the  difficulties  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that  the  whole 
assembly  were  struck  with  one  sentiment  of  admiration.  Several 
of  them,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  now  went  up  and  earnestly 
besought  him,  that  he  would  dictate  the  lecture  over  again  for 
them  to  copy,  that  all  this  knowledge  might  not  be  lost.  Scout- 
ing such  a  consequence,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  he  exclaimed  : 
'*  0  my  little  Jesus,  little  Jesus,  how  much  have  I  helped  to 
establish  and  glorify  thy  doctrine  !  Verily,  had  I  a  mind  to 
stand  forth  as  its  opponent,  I  might  bring  still  stronger  argu- 
ments against  it."  But  no  sooner  was  this  uttered  than  he  found 
himself  unable  to  speak  another  word ;  he  had  lost  both  voice 
and  memory.  He  had  to  spend  two  years  in  learning  over  again 
the  alphabet ;  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  succeeded  in 
recommitting  to  memory  so  as  feebly  to  stammer  out  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  creed.^ 

archdeacoB  of  Tournay,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  authors  of  his  own  timet 
c.  24  (puhlisbed  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  ecclesiasUca),  gives  the  simplest  account 
of  him,  refers  to  his  writings,  a  liber  sententiarum  soarum,  moreover,  the  exposition  of 
the  quaestiones,  quas  in  soholis  suis  dispotatas  terminavit,  an  explication  of  the  Athan- 
asian  creed,— and  could  say  nothing  worse  of  him  than  this :  Dum  nimis  et  in  hoc  et  in 
aliis  scriptis  suis  Aristotelem  sequitur,  a  nonnullis  modern  is  haereseos  argaitur.  This 
latter  fact,  together  perhaps  with  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  man,  and  the  accident  he 
met  with  during  his  celebrated  academical  labours,  and  which  put  an  end  to  them,  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  whole  of  this  singular  legend.  If  some  of  his  writings  were 
published,  we  might  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  whole  matter.  The  copy 
of  the  very  lecture  with  whicli  this  whole  story  was  connected  seems  to  be  still  extant, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  History  of  f  rench  literature  composed  by  the  Benedictines 
of  S.  Maur. 

1  So  states  Matthew  of  Paris,  at  the  year  1202  (ed.  Lond.  1688,  f.  173)  and  he  adds: 
Hoc  igitur  miraculum  multorum  scholarium  suppressit  arrogantiam  et  jactantiam  refrae- 
navit  He  appeals  to  the  oral  account  of  an  eye  witness,  who  had  studied  in  Paris,  and 
afterwarda  became  bishop  of  Durham.  That  which  contradicts  and  that  which  agrees 
with  this  account,  in  Thomas  Caotiprat's  report  of  the  same  incident,  while  it  testifies 
against  the  literal  truth  of  the  story,  yet  supports  the  fact  lying  at  the  foundation  of  it. 
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Tet  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  after  the  way  had  been  so  well 
prepared  for  its  influence  by  the  progress  of  erents  in  the  twelfth 
centary,  laid  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  scientific  minds  to  be  rent 
away  so  easily.  And  when  only  the  outward  results  were  looked 
at,  when  it  was  observed  that  men  of  unirersally  acknowledged 
piety,  eminent  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  faith 
and  of  the  church,  drew  from  this  philosophy  their  weapons  for 
the  defence  of  the  truths  of  faith,  it  could  not  be  believed  that 
from  such  a  quarter  any  danger  was  to  be  feared.  So  this  phi- 
losophy came  at  length  to  be  patronized  and  protected  even  by 
the  popes. 

What  gave  Aristotle  this  great  power  of  attracting  the  minds 
of  men,  was  the  combination,  so  peculiar  to  him,  of  dialectical 
acuteness  with  sound  experimental  observation,  the  comprehen- 
sive range  of  his  inquiries,  the  fruitfulness  of  his  logical  formulas, 
which  the  great  teachers  of  this  century  knew  how  to  turn  to  such 
good  purpose. 

In  earlier  centuries,  we  noticed,  indeed,  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  influences  of  the  Platonic  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. We  observed  that,  by  the  latter,  was  called  forth  a  one- 
He  transfers  to  him  that  assertion  respeoting  the  three  deceivers  of  the  world,  whieh  was 
sscribed  by  others  to  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  He  says  that  this  Simon,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  uttered  a  blasphemy  of  this  sort,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
expressed  it,  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  spilepsy,  and  three  days  afterwards  fell  into  the 
condition  described  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  in  which  condition  he  remained  till  he  died. 
He  mentions  also,  ss  a  charactsristic  trait,  that  Simon,  whom  he  represents  as  a  man 
of  anehaste  manners,— Matthew  of  Paris  states  also  that  he  had  two  sons,— could  at  last 
only  pronounce  the  names  of  his  concubines,  bat  not  the  title  of  the  work  of  Boethius 
on  the  Trinity,  which  he  before  knew  almost  entirely  by  heart ;  see  Apes,  lib.  ii.,  c  xlriii. 
But  really,  if  this  Simon,— as  would  seem  probable  from  the  chronology, — was  the  same 
person  with  the  one  whom  Stephen  of  Tournay  recommended  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  he  is  represented  on  this  occasion  in  a  vary  favourable  light.  This  Stephen 
recommended  him  in  connection  with  a  controversy  which  be  had  with  his  bishop  and 
the  other  canonicals, — and  which,  too,  may  have  contributed  to  bring  hira  into  bad  re- 
pute,—to  the  archbishop  of  Bheims :  Inde  est  quod  magistro  Sirooni  viro  inter  acholare* 
€aih€drat  egregio  non  necesse  est  verbosas  emendicare  preces  ant  laudum  venalinm 
eoram  vobis  praeconia  erogare.  Gratiosum  et  commendabilem  faciunt  eum  hinc  avcto. 
ritas  moritm,  hino  peritia  literarum.  £p.  79.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xiv.,  f.  17.  Bat  the 
testimony  of  this  person  is  here  certainly  of  peculiar  weight,  since  he  was  one  of  the 
xealous  advocates  for  the  church  party,  and  of  the  opponents  to  licentionsness  ef  doo. 
trine,— being  inclined,  indeed,  to  confine  speculation  within  too  narrow  limits,  as  is  plain 
from  the  letter  quoted  on  a  former  page,  167.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Simon  of 
Tournay,  in  the  Hist,  lit  de  la  France,  t.  zvi.,  who  gives  a  list  of  his  works  preserved 
In  the  Parisian  libraries,  found  nothing  in  them  which  coald  serve  either  to  establish  or 
to  explain  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him.    See  1.  e.  p.  894. 
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sided  direction  of  the  anderstanding,  which  stood  chiefly  in  a 
negative  relation  to  the  dogmas  of  the  chnrch ;  while  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  had  more  to  stir  the  feelings,  and  to  excite 
religious  intuition,  might  be  reconciled  with  the  chnrch  doctrines 
and  used  for  their  support.  But  the  positive  element  of  the 
Christian  and  chnrchly  spirit  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  too 
powerful,  the  mystical  element  was  too  much  fused  and  blended 
with  the  dialectic,  in  all  the  great  minds  of  the  age,  to  render  it 
possible,  on  the  whole,  for  a  negative  tendency,  in  reference  to 
the  church,  to  be  called  forth  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
And  along  with  the  Aristotelian  element  was  combined  also,  in 
the  case  of  these  teachers,  a  not  less  powerfully  working  Platonic 
one,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  them  by  Augustin,  by  the 
Pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  and  by  Arabic  and  Latin  translations 
of  the  Platonists ;  as,  in  fact,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  even 
among  the  Arabians,  whose  philosophical  culture  spread  to  the 
Christian  nations,  was  penetrated  with  elements  of  New  Plato- 
nism.^  By  distinguishing  the  different  positions  of  nature  and 
of  grace,  of  the  natural  and  of  the  supernatural,  they  might  under- 
take to  bring  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  into  harmony  with  those 
of  revelation  ;  and  we  shall  see  how  this  distinction  was  connected 
with  their  whole  mode  of  contemplation. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  method  of  these  men  consisted 
in  this :  to  start  a  multitude  of  isolated  questions  on  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treated,  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  then  sum  up  with  a  brief  decision  Cconcltmo  or  reaolutioj, 
in  which  regard  was  had  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  This 
method  served  greatly  to  promote  the  habit  of  contemplating  a 
subject  on  its  several  sides,  as  well  as  to  exercise  acuteness. 
Much  that  was  brought  forward  in  later  times,  on  deistical  grounds, 
against  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  to  be  found  already  in  the 
writings  of  these  schoolmen,  among  the  negative  grounds,  to 
which  they  had  regard ;  and  it  is  evident  how  carefully  they  had 
examined  every  objection  that  could  be  raised  against  their  own 
theological  position.  But  this  method  of  questioning  and  defining, 
was  unfavourable  to  a  coherent  organic  comprehension  and  de- 
velopment.    It  afforded  abundant  nourishment  for  a  species  of 

1  See  the  very  iiitere«tlng  and  instructive  tract,  Eesai  sur  les  ^coles  philosopbiques 
obex  les  Arabes,  par  A.  Scbmiildere.    Paris,  1842.  p.  95,  etc. 
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sophistry,  though  it  might  be  nDConscions  sophistry,  which  was 
skilful  in  finding  many  reasons  for  that  which  was  untme  or  bnt 
halftme.  Add  to  this,  that  the  aboTe-mentioned  theologians, 
while  they  kept  themselves  within  those  limits  of  inquiry  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  must  undertake  to  prore 
eyerything  they  found  contained  there,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  a  purposed  accommodation;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
view  of  Christianity  presented  by  the  church  tradition,  had,  after 
an  unconscious  and  iuToluntary  manner,  blended  itself  with  their 
whole  life  and  mode  of  thinking.  There  were  two  authorities  by 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  governed :  in  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  called  pre-eminently  the  phi- 
losopher ;  in  the  Christian  province,  the  authority  of  the  church 
tradition.  From  the  contrariety  between  these  two  authorities, 
and  the  results  to  which  theologians,  whose  thinking  was  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  could  move  with  freedom 
at  all,  were  led,  there  arose  among  them  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, which,  by  some  artifice  or  other,  they  must  needs  re- 
concile or  cover  over. 

The  most  important  representatives  and  schools  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  proceeded  from  the  two  orders  of  the  mendicant 
friars:  from  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Englishman 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  the  Italian  Bonaventura.  The  history 
of  the  Franciscan  order  led  us  often  to  speak  of  the  last-named 
individual,  who  entered  the  order  in  1238,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
took  up  its  defence  with  enthusiasm,  and  finally  was  placed  at  its 
head  as  general.  Bonaventura *s  original  name,  like  that  of  his 
father,  was  John  of  Fidanza.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  not  far 
from  Yiterbo  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1221,  and  lived  to  assist  at 
the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  during  the  session  of  which 
he  died.  In  him,  we  find  once  more  united  the  mystical  and  the 
dialectic  theology.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of 
mystical  and  practical  works  on  Christianity,  and  of  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Sentences.  In  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  appeared 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Albert  the  Great  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  princely  family,  and  was*  bom  at 
Lauingen,  not  far  from  Dillingen,  in  the  year  1193,  entered  the 
Dominican  order  in  1223,  and  studied  at  Paris,  Padua,  and 
Bologna ;    he    taught   in    Hildesheim,   Freiburg,    Regensburg, 
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Strasburg,  Paris,  and  Cologne.  The  last-mentioned  city  was 
more  particularly  the  seat  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher.  In  1260, 
he  was  compelled,  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fonrth,  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Begensbnrg.  Bnt  after  he  had  sustained  the  duties 
of  this  office  two  years,  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  perplex- 
ing crowd  of  foreign  afifairs  which  deyolved  on  German  bishops, 
and  to  return  to  his  former  quiet  life,  consecrated  to  religion  and 
science,  he  obtained  a  dismission  from  pope  Urban  the  Fourth, 
and  then  devoted  himself  wholly,  till  the  close  of  his  life  at 
Cologne,  to  his  labours  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  though  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  transact  business  connected  with  the  epis- 
copal office  within  the  diocese  of  Cologne.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  November  in  the  year  1280.^  His  great 
mind  grasped  the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time.  He  abounded  in  profound,  suggestive  ideas, 
with  which  he  fructified  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in 
far-reaching  anticipations  of  truth.  On  the  theological  develop- 
ment of  this  century  and  the  succeeding  ones,  a  still  more 
powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  his  great  disciple,  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1225  or  1227,^  at  the  castle  of  Bocca 
Sicca,  belonging  to  his  family,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Aquino, 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  He  was  descended  fVom  a  very  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Honte 
Cassino  to  be  educated,  where  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning.  Afterwards  he  repaired,  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  to  the  university  at  Naples.  At  this  time,  the  preachers 
of  the  mendicant  orders  were  exercising  a  great  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  and  successfully  endeavouring  to  win  over  the 
distinguished  young  men  to  their  order ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
Thomas  also  was  attracted  by  the  charm  of  this  novel  appear- 
ance ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  entered,  in 
1243,  when  a  young  man,  the  Dominican  order.  His  pious 
mother,  Theodora,  was  at  first  not  displeased  with  this  resolution 

I  See  Echazd.  t.  i.  f.  182. 

3  The  jear  of  bis  birth  is  disputed,  becaase  it  cannot  be  exactly  determined  whether 
he  was  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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of  her  son  ;    she  only  wished  to  see  him.     Bat  the  monks,  who 
were  little  accustomed  to  pay  respect  to  the  ties  and  feelings  of 
nature,  felt  themseWes  bound  to  preyent  such  an  interriew,  fear- 
ing lest  the  promising  young  man  might  be  taken  away  from 
them  by  force.     But  their  pains  to  keep  the  son  from  the  sight 
of  his  mother,  had  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they 
intended.    The  enraged  mother  complained  to  her  sons,  who 
were  serring  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second, 
and  adjured  them,  as  they  valued  her  motherly  blessing,  to  obtain 
her  child  for  her  once  more.     They  went  and  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  the  young  Thomas  from  the  order,  and  making  them- 
selves master  of  his  person.     But  no  force  could  compel  him  to 
lay  aside  the  dress  of  his  order.     Two  years*  imprisonment  in  a 
cattle  could  not  break  his  will.     He  spent  these  days  of  solitude 
in  studying  through  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Peter  Lombard. 
His  mother,  being  at  length  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conquer  his  will,  assisted,  herself,  in  letting  him  down  with  a 
cord  from  the  window,  so  that  he  could  escape.     Here  several 
companions  of  his  order  stood  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  he  was 
welcomed  back,  with  great  joy,  by  the  Dominicans  in  Naples. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  to  pursue  his  studies 
under  the  guidance  of  the  great  German  teacher,  Albert.    His 
taciturn  disposition  procured  for  him  here  the  surname  boa  mutus, 
and  nobody  dreamed  of  what  was  within  him.    On  a  certain  oc^ 
casion,  however,  when  he  distinguished  himself  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  all,  in  an  academical  disputation,  Albert  the  Great 
exclaimed :  "  We  call  him  the  mute  ox,  but  he  will  turn  out  a 
teacher  whose  voice  will  be  heard  through  the  whole  world."    At 
some  later  period  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  his 
academical  degree.     In  the  year  1253,  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  till  his  death,  he  composed  his 
great  and  numerous  works,  on  subjects  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical, among  which  latter  may  be  mentioned  his  Summa  theolo- 
giaCf  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences,  his  Apologetical  work 
against  the  heathens,  and  several  of  his  opuscula.    This  depart- 
ment of  his  labours  deserves  the  more  to  be  admired,  because  it 
was  not  the  only  one.     He  was  an  active  teacher  of  youth ;  and 
his  lectures  were  so  attractive  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find 
a  hall  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitude  of  his  auditors.     He 
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preached,  also  ;  and  he  taught,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  sometimes 
also  at  the  nnirersity  of  Naples  ;  and  was  therefore  occasionally 
interrupted  in  his  other  labours  by  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Italy/  He  is  said  to  have  employed  three  or  four  amanuenses, 
to  all  whom  he  dictated  at  once  on  different  subjects.  His  writ- 
ings show  that  his  thoughts  on  divine  things  flowed  from  a  full 
heart ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  necessary  connection  subsisting 
between  thought  and  feeling.  Every  day  he  was  accustomed  to 
hare  something  read  to  him  from  a  work  of  edification  (^Rutin's 
Collatianes  patrum) ;  and  wh^n  he  was  asked  why  he  took  this 
time  from  his  speculative  studies,  he  replied  that  he  thought  the 
excitement  of  devotion  prepared  him  for  soaring  upwards  to 
speculation.  When  the  feelings  are  enkindled  by  devotion,  the 
thoughts  would  more  easily  ascend  to  the  highest  matters.^  He 
never  began  to  study,  to  dispute,  to  give  lectures,  to  write,  or  to 
dictate,  without  first  betaking  himself  to  prayer  for  divine  illumi- 
nation. Whenever  doubts  confronted  him  in  his  investigations, 
he  left  off  meditating,  in  order  to  seek  divine  guidance  in  prayer.' 
In  secular  affairs,  too,  his  clear,  discriminating  understanding  is 
said  to  have  shown  aptitude  and  ability ;  and  hence  Louis  the 
Ninth  of  France  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him  even  on  the 
affairs  of  government.  Once,  when  busily  engaged  on  his  Sitmma 
theologiae,  he  was  obliged,  against  his  will,  to  appear  at  the 
table  of  this  monarch.  But  he  took  his  seat  there  fully  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly  striking  his  fist  on  the  table,  he 
exclaimed  :  *'  There !  the  Manicheans  are  down.*'  Wrapped  up 
in  his  speculations,  he  thought  he  had  just  discovered  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  Manicheanism,  and  had  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  place  where  he  was.  His  prior,  sitting  next  to  him,  seized 
his  arm,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  at  r  the  king's  table. 

1  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (William  of  Thooo),  says,  at  the  7th  of 
March,  e.  iv.:  Unum  videtur  Dens  in  dicto  doctore,  dum  viveret,  manifestum  ostendisse 
mlraculum,  ut  tarn  modico  tempore,  forte  in  viginti  annis,  qui  inter  magisterium  qos  et 
obitnm  in  vita  flnxerunt,  bis  eundo  Parisios  et  in  Italiam  redeundo,  tot  potuerit  libros 
per  snos  scriptores  in  scriptis  redigere. 

3  William  of  Thooo  cites  as  a  reason  (iii.  22) :  Quia  frequenter  contingit,  quod  dum 
intellectus  snperins  subtilia  specolatur,  afFectos  inferius  a  devotione  remittitur. 

S  William  of  Thooo  flnelj  remarks  on  this  subject:  Unde  videbatur  in  ejus  anima 
intellectoB  et  affectns  sicut  invicem  se  comprehendunt,  ut  affectus  orando  mereretur  ad 
divina  ingredi,  et  intellectus  hiigus  merito  intueri  quae  altius  intelligeret,  quo  affectio  ar- 
dentins  in  id,  quod  luce  ci^iet,  amore  flagraret. 
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Then  Thomas  came  to  his  senses,  and  eiLcosed  himself  to  the 
monarch.  Bat  the  pious  king  enjoyed  it,  and  was  much  edified 
to  find  that  the  honour  of  such  an  invitation  and  of  such  com- 
pany could  not  divert  one  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  absorbed 
in  higher  things,  from  his  meditations  on  divine  matters.  He 
considered  it  important,  that  not  one  of  these  thoughts  should 
be  lost,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  scribe,  to  whom  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  dictate  the  whole.  This  great  theologian  died  on  his 
journey  to  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  pope,  in  1274. 

Besides  these  theologians  of  the  mendicant  orders,  we  should 
mention  one  distinguished  man,  who  was  pre-eminent  alike  in 
practical  and  theoretical  matters, — in  the  practical  government 
of  the  church,  as  a  bishop,  preacher,  and  pastor ;  and  in  science, 
as  an  apologist,  dogmatician,  and  moral  theologian.  This  was 
William  of  Auvergne^  (born  at  Aurillac),  who  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Paris  in  1228,  and  died  in  the  year  1248.^ 

One  of  the  extraordinary  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
stood  forth  to  resist  the  ruling  authorities  of  their  times,  was  the 
Englishman  Boger  Bacon,  a  man  of  a  free  spirit  beyond  all 
others,  full  of  great  ideas  of  reform ;  ideas  that  contained  the 
germs  of  new  creations,  reaching  farther  in  their  consequences 
and  results  than  he  himself,  firmly  rooted  as,  with  all  his  aspira- 
tions, he  still  was  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  either  under- 
stood or  intended.  He  was  bom  near  Uchester  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1214.  He  was  educated  under  the  influence  of  that  free- 
hearted man,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  Robert  Grosshead 
(Grouthead),  mentioned  already  on  a  former  page;^  who,  as 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  under  the  name  of  Robertas  LincolniensiSy 
held  an  important  rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  this 
period ;  *  and  whom  Bacon  himself  was  accustomed  to  name  with 

1  Henoe  known  also  under  the  name  of  Guilelmas  Alvernne. 

3  Hie  apologetioal  work,  Defidt  et  ieyibus,  also  aimed  against  Mohammedanism;  his 
ethical  writings,  De  virtuiibua,  moribus,  vUiis  et  peccaiis,  de  tentationibus  et  resisten^- 
tUst—hiB  writings  on  particolar  points  of  doctrine,  his  more  comprehensive  work,  De 
universo,  his  tract,  De  rhetorica  divina  (on  the  art  of  correct  prayer).  His  works  were 
pablished,  in  two  folio  volumes,  at  Paris,  in  1674.  His  4>articular  doctrinal  and  ethical 
writings  are  so  wrought  out  as  to  form,  together,  one  whole. 

3  See  vol.  vii.,  p.  2l8. 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  so  little  of  him  in  this  respect,  as  nothing  has 
been  published  firom  his  greater  works. 

VOL.  VIll.  M 
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peculiar  rererence,  as  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  age.^  He 
entered,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron, — who  at  first  expected 
much  good  from  the  orders  of  mendicant  friars, — ^into  the  Fran- 
ciscan order ;  but  the  free  direction  which  his  mind  took  exposed 
him  to  many  persecutions  in  the  same.  For  many  years  he  lan- 
guished in  the  confinement  of  a  cell,  until,  by  the  interposition 
of  powerful  patrons,  he  obtained  his  freedom.  He  died  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  1294. 

In  the  work  containing  his  ideas  on  the  reform  of  science,  the 
0piL8  Tnaj-iia,^  which  he  composed  by  invitation  of  pope  Clement 
the  Fourth,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it,^  he  denounced  dependence 
on  authority  and  custom  as  a  source  of  the  great  majority  of 
errors,  and  advocated  free  inquiry  after  truth.  He  said  that  the 
church  fathers  themselves  laid  no  claim  to. infallibility.  Tliey 
had  corrected  themselves,  had  disputed  with  one  another;  as, 
for  example,  Augustin  with  Jerome.  Men  should  not  feel  bound 
by  their  authority,  therefore,  where  they  have  erred ;  but  imi- 
tate them  in  seeking  a  continually  progressive  improvement. 
"  Had  they  lived  to  our  times,  they  would  have  altered  for  the 
better  many  more  things  than  they  had  done."*  He  cites  the 
dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  to  show  that  holy 
men  had  mutually  corrected  each  other,  and  firmly  withstood 
each  other.^  He  adopted  the  idea  of  the  church  theocracy  from 
the  prevailing  view  of  his  times,  altering  it  only  in  the  essential 
point,  that  he  was  for  having  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  guiding 
and  determining  principle  for  everything,  whether  relating  to 

1  Solam  dominns  Robertas,  dictua  Grossam  Caput,  noTit  aeientias.  Opaa  mi^us, 
f.45. 

3  Ed.  Jebb.    Londini,  1733. 

8  Wbicb,  however,  is  perhaps  not  yet  completelj  pablisbed. 

i  P.  10-17:  Ne  igitnr  nos  simiis  causa  exroris  nostri  et  fiat  magnum  sapientiae  im- 
pedimentum  ex  eo,  quod  vias  sanctorum  et  sapientnm  non  intelligimus,  at  expedit,  pos- 
sumus  auctoritate  sanctorum  et  sapientum  antiquorum  considerare  pia  mente  et  animo 
reverent!  propter  yeritatis  dignitatem,  quae  omnibus  antefertur,  si  sancti  et  sapientes 
aliqua,  quae  humanam  imperfectioDem  important,  protulerunt,  in  quibusseu  affirmatis  seu 
negatis  non  opportet  quod  nos  imitemus  ex  fronte.  Scimus  quidem,  quod  non  solum 
dederunt  nobis  consilium  et  licentiam  hoc  faciendi,  sed  conspicimur,  quod  ipsi  moita 
posnerunt  magna  auctoritate,  quae  postea  majori  humilitate  retractaverunt  et  ideo  latuit 
in  iis  magna  iroperfectio  prioribus  temporibus.  Quod  si  vixissent  usque  nunc,  multa 
plura  correxissent  et  mutassent. 

ft  Sancti  etiam  ipai  mutuo  suas  oorrexenint  positiones  et  sibi  invicem  fortiter  resiste- 
bsut. 
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knowledge  or  to  life.  All  the  wisdom  requisite  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  all  science  were,  in  their 
principle  and  sonrce,  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures/  There 
was  but  one  perfect  wisdom  giren  by  the  one  only  God  for  the 
entire  human  family,  which  was  wholly  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  but  it  was  to  be  deduced  and  eyolved  from  them  by 
philosophy  and  the  canonical  law.'  A  reformation  according  to 
this  method,  in  all  studies,  should  be  introduced.  The  entire 
church  would  then  be  goyerned  again  as  it  was  in  the  times  of 
the  saints ;  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  among  princes  and 
laymen,  a  uniyersal  peace  would  then  prerail.  As  the  church 
among  the  Jews  was  governed  by  the  law  of  God,  so  must  it  be 
again  among  the  Christians.'  In  principle,  at  least,  everything 
must  be  governed  by  that  law.  All  evils,  through  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  he  traced  to  ignorance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
tbe  source  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  life.  So  zealous  was  he  in 
favour  of  the  general  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  would  have 
all  the  laity  read,  and  so  be  able  to  make  use  of  them.  Nor 
should  they  rest  satisfied  with  the  Vulgate,  which  he  saw  needed 
correction ;  but  they  should  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  original  texts.  By  means  of  a  universal  grammar,  dis- 
covered by  himself,  he  engaged  to  give  any  man,  in  three  days, 
such  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues  as 
would  enable  him  to  understand  the  Scriptures  in  each  of  these 
languages. 

Considering  it,  as  he  did,  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that 
everything  should  be  referred  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  could 
not  but  lament  that  this  was  so  much  neglected  by  the  theolo- 
gians, and,  compared  with  the  study  of  the  new  dialectic  theo- 
logy, thrown  wholly  into  the  background ;  that  any  man  who,  at 

1  ToU  Mpientia  est  ibi  prinoipditer  contcntn  et  foDtaliter,  in  his  tract,  not  yet  pub- 
lished also,  addressed  to  pope  Clement  the  Fourth:  De  laode  seripturae  saerae,  from 
whieh  weighty  extracts  hsTe  been  commnnicated  in  Usserii  historia  dogmatica  de  scrip- 
tnris,  ed.  Wharton.    Londini,  1690,  p.  421. 

S  Ut  sient  in  pngno  eolligitar,  quod  latiua  in  palma  explioatur,  aie  totasapientia  ntilis 
bomini  continetur  in  sacris  Uteris,  licet  nnn  tota  ezplicetnr,  sed  ejus  explieatio  est  jus 
canonieom  et  phUosopbia,  nam  utmmqae  jaoet  in  yisceribus  sacrae  seripturae  et  de  bis 
eiiTit  et  super  hoe  ftindantnr  omnia,  quae  ntiliter  dicunter  in  jure  canonico  et  pbilo- 
Sophia.    L.  c. 

*  Quod  regimen  ecelesiae,  sicut  per  legem  Dei  regebatnr  antiquitos  ^ud  Hebraeos, 
sic  esse  nunc  apud  Cbristianos. 

M  2 
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Paris  or  Bologna,  would  gire  lectures  on  the  Bible,  must,  in  re< 
spect  to  time  and  place*  give  way  to  him  who  would  read  on  the 
Sentences.^  Theology,  he  said,  in  these  schools,  took  just  the 
opposite  course  of  the  other  faculties ;  for,  in  the  other  faculties, 
the  text  always  went  for  more  than  the  commentary;  and  he 
who  rightly  understood  the  text  was  considered  as  having  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  whole ;  and  yet  the  text,  in  theology, 
was  one  infinitely  higher  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  faculties. 
It  was  a  text  brought  into  the  world  through  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  saints,  and  so  great,  that  an  entire  life  would 
scarce  suffice  to  explain  it  wholly.^ 

We  may  remark,  also,  by  the  way,  that  Soger  Bacon  coincides 
with  another  original  man  of  this  age,  Raymund  Lull,  in  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  a  complete  scientific  education  for  mission- 
aries, and  particularly  in  insisting  that  missions,  undertaken 
without  any  correct  ideas  of  geography  and  ethnography,  must 
necessarily  prove  failures ;  all  which  he  explained  at  large.' 

As  Roger  Bacon  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  emendation  of 
the  extremely  corrupted  Vulgate,  of  which  the  manuscripts  varied 
from  each  other  to  an  astonishing  extent,^  so  the  need  of  this 
came  now  to  be  felt  by  all ;  and  by  the  general  chapter  of  the 
Dominican  order  one  of  their  own  body,  Hugo  de  St  Chers  (a 
Sancto  Caro),  so  called  from  his  birthplace,  near  Vienna,  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  after- 
wards elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  was  appointed  to 


1  Boalaeas  qnotefl  the  remarkable  words  from  a  chapter  not  yet  published  of  the  Opns 
majoe :  De  theologonim  pecoatia,  Hist,  nuiyers.  Paris,  t.  iii.,  f.  383.  Baocalaorens, 
qoi  legit  textmn,  euccumbit  lectori  sententiarum.  Parisiis  ille,  qoi  legit  sententias, 
habet  prinoipalem  horam  legend!  secandum  soam  volnntatem,  habet  socinm  et  cameram 
apod  religiosos,  sed  qui  legit  bibliam,  caret  his  et  mendicat  horam  legendi  secnndnm 
qood  placet  lectori  sententiaram. 

3  Quod  textns  hie  de  ore  Domini  et  sanctorom  allatos  mondo  est,  ita  magnos,  quod 
vix  sufficeret  aliquis  lector  ad  i)erlegendum  eom  in  tota  vita  sua. 

8  Opus  majuB.f.  189:  Haeo  eognitio  locorum  mundi  valde  neeessaria  est  reipublicae 
fldelium  et  conversion!  infldelium,  et  ad  obviandum  infldelibus  et  antichristo.  Qui  Iocs 
mundi  ignorat,  nescit  non  solum  quo  vadit,  sed  quo  tendat  et  ideo  sive  pro  conveisione 
infldelinm  proficiscatur  aut  pro  aliis  eeclesiae  negotiia,  necesse  est,  ut  soiat  ritns  et  con- 
ditiones  omnium  nationum,  quatenus  proposito  certo  locum  proprium  petat. 

4  He  says  in  his  tract  already  cited,  de  laude  scriptnrae  sacrae :  A  viginti  retro  annis 
inter  minores  et  Soholares,  potissimum  vero  praedicatores,  mos  insole vit,  quod  quilibet 
corrigat  pro  sua  Toluntate  et  quilibet  mutat,  qued  non  intelligit,  qnod  non  licet  faoere  in 
libris  poetarum. 
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prepare  an  improved  edition-of  the  Vulgate.,  The  same  school- 
man composed  likewise  a  concordance  and  commentary  on  the 
Bible. 

In  the  history  of  systematic  theology,  that  extraordinary  man, 
little  known  as  a  theologian, — whom  "we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  on  acconnt  of  his  many-sided  activity, — Kaymnnd 
Lull,  holds  an  important  place.  Although,  as  appears  evident 
from  the  history  of  his  life  which  we  ^ave  given,  he  had  not 
formed  himself  in  the  school  of  any  one  of  the  great  teachers  of 
his  time,  but  was  for  the  most  part  a  self-taught  man, — still,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  one  link  in  this  connected  series ;  and  the 
great  influence  of  the  questions  which  occupied  the  theologians  of 
his  age  is  shown  in  his  case  also,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  have  seen  how  intimately  the  speculative  and  practical  were 
blended  together  in  him ;  how  his  speculative  turn  entered  even 
into  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  zeal  as  an 
apologist.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  interest,  with 
the  school  of  Averrhoes,  with  the  sect  proceeding  from  that 
school  which  affirmed  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  faith 
and  knowledge,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  the  relation 
subsisting  between  these  two  a  matter  of  special  iovestigation. 
It  is  true,  the  enthusiasm  for  truth  which  filled  his  mind,  the 
union  of  a  fervid  imagination  with  logical  formalism,  led  him  to 
form  extravagant  hopes  of  a  fancied  absolute  method  adapted  to 
all  science, — applicable,  also,  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
by  which  these  truths  might  be  demonstrated  in  a  convincing 
manner  to  every  man.  Tet  his  writings  generally  abound, — 
far  more  than  that  formal  system  of  science,  his  At%  Magna^ — 
in  deep  apologetic  ideas.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  fervent  love 
to  God,  a  zeal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and  the  in- 
terests of  reason  and  science,  expressed  themselves  everywhere 
in  his  works. 

We  perceive  some  progress  of  systematic  development  in  the 
fact  that  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  particular  subjects,  busied 

1  The  work  sketched  ont  by  him  in  the  year  1286:  Sacn  biblia  recognita  el  emen- 
data,  id  est,  a  Bcriptornm  Titiis  expurgata,  addiUs  ad  margiDem  Tariis  leotioiiibus  codicum 
Mss.  Hebraeorum,  Graeconim,  et  Tetenim  Lalinornm  codicum,  aeUte  Caroli  magni 
seriptorum. 
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themsekes  with  preliminary  inquiries  respecting  the  idea  and 
essence  of  theology  itself;  as  to  whether  theology  could  be  called 
a  science,  and  in  what  sense  ;  as  to  the  relation  in  which  its  pe- 
culiar province  stood  to  other  departments  of  knowledge  ;  as  to 
the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge  ;  as  to  the  object-matter  and  the 
unity  of  theology;  as  to  whether  it  was  a  speculative  or  a  practi- 
cal science.  In  their  way  of  investigating  and  answering  these 
questions,  the  same  differences  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the 
idea  and  essence  of  religion  lie  already  at  bottom,  which  became 
more  fully  and  distinctly  expressed  in  far  later  times.  In  gene- 
ral they  abode  faithfully  by  the  principle  expressed  by  Augustin 
and  Anselm,  in  making  dogmatical  knowledge  proceed  from  the 
basis  of  Christian  experience,  and  designating  it  as  the  special 
business  of  dogmatics  scientifically  to  unfold  and  vindicate  the 
matter  received  in  and  through  faith. 

This  is  distinctly  expressed  and  profoundly  set  forth  by  the 
first  of  these  theologians  with  whom  we  shall  occupy  ourselves, 
Alexander  of  Hales.  "  If  we  compare,"  says  he,  "  the  way  in 
which  the  relation  of  faith  or  conviction  to  knowledge  is  deter- 
mined in  theology  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  the  other 
sciences,  we  shall  find  that  the  order  is  a  reverse  one.  In  the 
other  sciences,  conviction  is  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  rea- 
son, or  mediated  by  thought,  and  scientific  knowledge  precedes 
conviction ;  while  the  reverse  holds  true  of  religious  matters.  It 
is  not  till  we  have  appropriated  them  by  faith,  that  we  can  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  them  conformable  to  reason.  These  things 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart ;  and  of 
this  purity  we  become  possessed  by  keeping  God's  commandments. 
The  faith  by  which  we  come  to  conviction  is  the  light  of  the  soul : 
the  more  one  is  enlightened  by  this  light,  the  more  will  his  mind's 
eye  be  sharpened  by  it,  to  account  for  the  matters  believed  on 
rational  grounds."^  He  distingaishes  a  certainty  of  speculation, 
and  a  certainty  of  experience,  a  certainty  grounded  in  the  intellec- 
tual agencies,  and  another  grounded  in  the  feelings.  Of  the  latter 


1  In  Logicis  ratio  creatfldem,  uDde  argamentum  est  ratio  rei  dubiae  faoieus  fid«m. 
In  theologicis  yero  est  oonveno,  quia  fides  creat  rationem,  unde  fides  est  argamentum 
faciens  rationem.  Fides  enim,  qua  creditor,  est  lamen  animarom,  quo  qoanto  quia 
magis  iUastratnr,  tant6  magis  est  perspioaz  ad  inveniendas  rationes,  quibos  probantur 
credenda.  *  * 
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kind,  is  the  certainty  of  faith ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  kind 
of  certainty,  theology  is  superior  to  the  other  sciences.^  '*  Erery- 
thing  depends  here  on  distinguishing  one  from  another  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  yiew,  or  positions  occupied  by  the  spiritual  life. 
The  same  thing  cannot  be  certain  for  all.  The  certainty  of  which 
we  here  speak,  presupposes,  as  a  subjectively  conditioned  cer- 
tainty, resting  on  inward  experience,  a  certain  stage  arrived  at, 
and  position  occupied  by  the  higher  life.  That  which  is  certain 
to  the  spiritual  man,  is  by  no  means  so  to  the  natural  man,  who, 
as  Paul  says,  perceives  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit.*'  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  science  which  aims  to  guide  reason  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  from  that  which  aims  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
piety .^  "  But  of  what  use  is  it,''  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "  for  us  to 
seek  also  to  know,  on  rational  grounds,  that  which  is  already  cer- 
tain to  us  by  faith  1  It  serves,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  our 
own  progress.  For  we  must  ever  strive  to  explore  more  deeply 
into  the  contents  of  the  truth  we  have  appropriated  by  &ith  ;  and 
the  grace  of  faith  affords  the  mind  the  light  for  this  purpose. 
Next,  it  should  serve  to  promote  the  faith  of  the  simple.  For  as 
men  are  incited  to  love  God  by  the  bestowment  of  temporal  bless- 
ings, so  they  may  be  led  by  rational  grounds  to  a  higher  stage  of 
faith.  Again  it  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  conducting  un- 
believers to  the  faith.  Yet  this  can  be  only  a  preparation ;  for 
true  faith,  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  God,  does  not  rest  on 
arguments  of  reason,  but  proceeds  from  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  spirit  with  the  highest  truth  manifesting  itself  to  the  spirit.' 
It  is  like  the  relation  of  those  Samaritans  to  the  woman  who  first 
pointed  them  to  Christ,  when  they  said  to  her :  '*  Now  we  be- 
lieve, not  because  of  thy  sayings,  but  because  we  have  heard  him 
ourselves."  He  affirms  that  theology  is  more  a  matter  of  temper 
and  disposition,  than  of  systematic  knowledge  ;  it  is  rather  wis- 
dom than  science.^     He  particularizes  Christ  and  the  redemption, 

1  The  distinction  between  certitado  speculatiTa  and  certitude  experientiae,  certitado 
secnndom  inteUectnm  and  secundum  affectum,  quod  est  per  modum  gustus. 

2  Alius  modus  debet  esse  scientiae,  quae  habet  informare  affectum  secundum  pietatem, 
alios  scientiae,  quae  habet  informare  intelleotum  solum  ad  cognoseendam  yeritatem. 

<  Habet  rationem  credendorum,  non  tamen  ei  innititur,  imo  acquiescit  ipei  veritati 
per  testimonium  primae  Teritalis.  JFides  inspirata  ad  aasentiendum  primae  veritati  sive 
primo  Tero  propter  seipsum. 

*  Usee  scientia  magis  est  viriutis  quam  artis.  et  sapieotia  magie  quam  scientia. 
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as  the  proper  object  of  theology,  the  central  point,  to  which  every- 
thing else  refers.^ 

With  Alexander  of  Hales  agrees  Bonarentara.  He  distin- 
guishes the  position  held  by  natural  reason,  and  that  of  reason 
exalted  by  faith,  to  which  is  imparted  on  that  rery  account  the 
gift  of  a  higher  knowledge,  a  knowledge  not  grounded  in  its  na- 
tural powers,  but  communicated  to  it  by  the  illumination  of  the 
divine  spirit.  Faith  elevates  the  soul  to  a  point  where  it  harmo- 
nizes with  divine  truths ;  science,  to  the  point  where  it  under- 
stands the  matter  believed.  On  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  truths  of  faith  are  above  reason,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
from  one  another  these  two  positions.'  The  worth  of  faith  de- 
pends on  the  fact,  that  here,  conviction  is  not  determined  by 
arguments  of  reason,  but  by  love.'  In  theology,  the  theorectical 
and  the  practical,  feeling  and  knowing,  meet  and  unite  together.* 
The  truths  of  faith,  though,  like  other  truths,  matters  of  know- 
ledge, are  distinguished  from  others  in  this  respect,  that,  by  their 
essence,  they  operate  on  the  heart  or  the  feelings.^  Such  a 
knowledge  as  this — Christ  died  for  us — moves  the  heart,  not 
hardened,  to  love  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  said  of  mathe- 
matical truths. 

Albert  the  Oreat  also  pronounces  theology  a  practical  science, 
because  it  has  reference  to  that  whereby  man  is  to  be  rendered 
capable  of  attaining  to  his  ultimate  end,  the  bliss  that  consists  in 
communion  with  6od.^  It  is  required  as  a  compliment  to  human 
knowledge.  The  light  of  natural  reason  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  salvation  ; 
we  need  those  truths,  besides,  which  can  be  known  only  by  super- 
natural light.^ 

1  Tbeologia :  soientia  de  Bobstantia  divina  cognoacenda  per  Christam  in  opere  repa- 
rationis. 

2  Credibile  saper  radonem  qaaDtum  ad  acientiam  acquisitam  per  rationem  evideDtem, 
non  supra  rationem  elevatam  per  fldem  et  per  donum  scientiae  et  intellectas.  Fides  enim 
eleyat  ad  assentiendnm,  scientla  et  intelleetus  elevant  ad  ea,  quae  oredita  sunt,  inteUi- 
gendum. 

8  Non  assentit  propter  rationem,  sed  propter  amorem  ejus  cut  aasentit 

^  Cognitio  et  affectns. 

'  Fides  sic  est  in  intelleetn,  ut  quantum  est  de  sui  ratione,  nata  sit,  moTera  affectum. 

6  Finis,  eonjungi  intellectu  et  affectn  et  substantia  cum  eo,  quod  eolitnr,  prout  eat 
finis  beattficans  et  ideo  lata  seientia  proprie  est  affeetiva  id  est  yeritatis,  quae  non  se- 
questra tur  a  rations  boni  et  ideo  perficit  et  inteUe«tum  et  affectum. 

7  Ex  illuminatione  eonnaturali  nobis  uon  infficieoter  iiinotescunt,  quae  ad  salutem 
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All  these  theologians  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  as  man 
is  destined  for  a  supernatural  end,  transcending  the  limits  of  his 
nature,  in  which  end  he  is  to  find  his  felicity,  so  he  needs  a  super- 
natural means ;  a  thought  which,  we  allow,  stands  closely  con- 
nected with  the  separation  they  make,  in  anthropology,  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  regards  man's  original 
state  (of  which,  more  hereafter).  Accordingly,  Thomas  Aquinas 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  in  this  way  the  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  for  mankind  ;  which  necessity  he  deduces  from 
the  fact  that  the  end  for  which  man  is  destined  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  natural  creation.  The  speculative  spirit  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  whose  opinion  he  here  adopts, 
places  contemplation  as  the  highest  end  and  good  of  the  spirit. 
But  then  he  distinguishes  the  contemplation  of  God,  mediated 
through  the  knowledge  of  Ood  by  the  creation,  from  that  which 
springs  from  the  immediate  intuition  of  Ood*s  essence.  As  all 
creatures  are  endowed  with  the  requisite  powers  and  means  for 
fulfilling  their  destination,  so  also  is  man  in  respect  to  the  end 
corresponding  to  his  nature,  as  it  is  in  itself.  This  end,  there- 
fore, reason  may  arrive  at,  by  the  force  that  resides  in  itself; 
and  this  was  the  highest  end  known  to  the  ancient  philosophers, 
beyond  which  they  could  not  go.  But  it  is  by  faith  we  first  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  perfect  contemplation  of  Ood  which 
constitutes  the  bliss  to  which  we  shall  arrive  in  our  heavenly 
home.  Now  this  highest  supernatural  end  must  have  a  corres- 
ponding means  leading  to  it ;  that  man  may  be  led  to  it,  not  by 
knowledge  drawn  from  the  works  of  creation,  but  by  a  know- 
ledge given  immediately  by  divine  light.  But  aside  from  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  which  is  such  as  can  become  known 
to  man  only  through  a  supernatural  revelation,  even  in  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  it  is  possible  to  reach  by 
reason,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  appears  ;  for,  without  this, 
only  a  few  men,  capable  of  philosophical  cultivation,  and  these 
only  by  means  of  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  mental  develop- 
ment, could  arrive  at  such  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  knowledge 
would  not  be  so  certain  ;  it  would  be  liable  to  be  mixed  up  with 

Decessftiift  font  Unde  omniboB  aliis  tnditis  sdentiis  iaU  UDqnam  omniam  peifectiva 
Deoeasaria  eat,  in  qua  aupermundana  illnminatioue  innoteacunt  ea,  quae  ad  salutem 
bominia  peitineuu 
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many  errors/  By  virtue  of  this  distinction  between  a  super- 
natural and  a  natural  end  of  man,  he  rebuts  the  objection  often 
urged  by  those  who  stood  on  naturalistic  or  rationalistic  grounds, 
against  the  reception  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  namely,  that 
it  would  be  placing  man  below  all  the  other  creatures,  to  suppose 
him  the  only  one  not  provided  with  all  the  requisite  powers  for 
attaining  his  ultimate  end.  The  setting  aside  of  this  objection 
was  provided  for  in  the  statement  already  made,  that  the  end  of 
human  development  reaches  higher  than  the  whole  creation ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  instrumentality.^  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  premises,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  As 
the  other  sciences  proceed  from  principles  evidenced  by  the  light 
of  natural  reason,  so  theology  proceeds  from  principles  made  clear 
by  the  light  of  faith.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  those 
truths  should  be  just  as  strange  to  unbelievers,  as  the  truths  of 
natural  reason  would  be  to  us,  without  the  light  of  natural  reason. 
As,  in  the  other  sciences,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  those 
highest  principles  with  those  who  are  not  agreed  in  recogniaing 
those  principles,  or  with  those  who  positively  deny  them ;  so  no 
other  means  are  lefl  for  convincing  such  as  do  not  admit  the  fun- 
damental truths  themselves  which  are  given  by  revelation."*  Ac- 
cordingly, he  remarks  of  the  attempts  in  the  proper  sense  to  de- 
monstrate the  Trinity  by  natural  reasons  :  '*  That  the  interests  of 
faith  are  thereby  injured  in  two  ways  ;  first,  the  dignity  of  faith 
itself  is  impaired  ;  for  it  has  respect  to  things  invisible,  things 
exalted  abo7e  reason,  Heb.  xi.  1.  Next,  professing  to  demon- 
strate what  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  the  doctrines  of  faith 
are  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  unbelievers,  if  the  latter  are  so 
mistaken  as  to  suppose  that  our  faith  reposes  on  such  argu- 
ments." 


1  Ad  ea  etiam,  quae  de  Deo  ratione  hamana  investigari  possnnt,  necessarinm  fhit 
bominem  instrui  revelatioDe  divioa,  quia  yeritas  de  Deo  per  raiioneminTestigata  a  panda 
et  per  longum  tempos  et  cum  admixtione  multorum  erronun  homini  provenirpt. 

2  Iliad,  qaod  aoquirit  bonitatem  perfectam  pluribui  anxlliia  et  motiboa  eat  nobillns  eo 
quod  imperfectam  bonitatem  acquirit  paucioribus  Tel  per  aeipaum,  et  hoe  mode  ae  habet 
homo  reapeetu  aliarum  creaturarum,  qui  fkctua  eat  ad  ipaiua  divinae  gloriaa  participft- 
tionem. 

8  Quod  aicut  habitus  principiorum  primorum  non  acquiritor  per  alias  aeientias,  sad 
habetur  a  natura,  ita  atlam  in  hao  doctrlna  uon  acquiritur  habitus  fldei,  qui  eat  quasi 
habitus  principiorum. 
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As  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  one  hand,  maintained  that  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  ahove  reason,  and,  with  a  moderation 
the  more  to  be  admired,  becanse  it  proceeded  from  a  mind  so 
acnte  and  profonndly  speculative  by  natore,  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of  rational  demonstration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  stood  forth  the  opponent  of  a  party  who  held,  that  an  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  existed  between  faith  and  reason.     Those  who 
affirmed  this,  were  certainly  not  the  advocates  of  an  abrupt 
supernatnralism,  but  rather  of  a  pantheistic  and  rationalistic 
infidelity,  which  came  from  Spain,  having  originated  in  the  school 
of  Averrhoes ;  and  now,  under  the  pretext  of  this  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  revelation  and  reason,  between  theological 
and  philosophical  truth,  was  endeayouring  to  propagate  itself. 
Under  such  an  opposition  might  be  concealed  a  negatiye  ten- 
dency ;  negative,  in  that  it  afterwards  bowed  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  holding  that  from  the  church  alone  could  be  received 
those  higher  truths  which  contradicted  natural  reason.     Thomas 
Aquinas  maintained,  in  opposition  to  this  tendency,  that  the 
truths  of  faith  could  not  possibly  contradict  the  fundamental 
axioms  recognized  as  necessary  truths  by  natural  reason ;  for  if 
they  could,  then  since  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  implanted 
these  truths  in  that  nature,  it  would  follow  that  God  contradicted 
himself.^    Besides,  our  minds  would  be  hindered,  by  confiicting 
ideas,  from  making  any  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a 
condition  of  being  such  as  could  not  possibly  proceed  from  God. 
That  which  is  natural  cannot  be  altered,  so  long  as  nature  re- 
mains the  same.     But  contradicting  convictions  cannot  subsist 
together.     Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  conviction  to 
be  imparted  to  man  by  God,  which  contradicts  natural  know- 
ledge.    To  confirm  this,  he  cites,  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  Rom.  x.  8.     That,  however,  which  is  ahove 
reason,  is  by  many  wrongly  held  to  be  contradictory  to  reason. 
From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the  objections  brought  against  the 
truths  of  faith  can  possess  only  a  shadow  of  truth;  they  must  be 
sophistical.     And  so  reason,  though  she  cannot,  it  is  true,  de- 


I  Prineipioram  aotem  nataraliter  notonim  cognitio  nobiii  dWinitm  est  indlta,  cum 
ipse  Deu8  sit  aaetor  nostrae  naturae.  Haee  ergo  prineipia  etiam  diyina  sapientia,  con- 
Unet  Qnieqnid  igitar  principiis  bcgnsmodi  oontrariam  est,  est  dWinae  sapientiae  con- 
trariuD,  non  igitar  a  JDeo  esso  potest. 
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monstrate  the  traths  of  faith  which  are  above  reason,  may  detect 
and  expose  the  shallowness  of  the  arguments  brought  against 
them.^  As  grace  does  not  destroy  nature,  but  completes  it,  so 
natural  reason  must  be  subservient  to  faith,  as  also  the  natural 
inclinations  should  be  subservient  to  Christian  love.'  Here  he 
applies  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  speaks  of  the  bringing  of 
reason  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  2  Corinth,  x.  5. 
We  shall,  indeed,  fully  comprehend  the  truths  of  faith  only  then, 
when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  intuition  of  the  divine  essence ; 
but  reason,  even  here  below,  is  doubtless  competent  to  discover 
many  analogies  serving  to  illustrate  them.g  True,  such  analogies 
are  insufficient  to  make  these  traths  comprehensible ;  still,  it  is  pro- 
fitable for  the  human  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  such  however  feeble 
attempts,  provided  it  does  so  without  pretending  to  comprehend 
or  to  demonstrate ;  because  no  higher  source  of  enjoyment  is  to 
be  found  than  that  of  being  able  to  know  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  highest  things.  This  should  be  used  for  the  instruction  and 
the  comfort  of  believers,  but  not  for  the  refutation  of  adversaries. 
— Although  theology  takes  cognizance  of  ^  great  variety  of 
apparently  foreign  subjects,  belonging  to  different  parts  of  philo- 
sophy, still,  in  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  its  unity  as  a 
science  is  not  at  all  impaired  thereby;  for  everything  in  it  is 
bound  together  by  virtue  of  one  formal  relation.  It  treats,  it  is 
true,  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  creature,  though  not 
after  the  same  manner;  but  it  treats  everything  with  a  like 
reference  to  God,  as  the  principle  and  end  of  all,^  and  everything, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  contemplated,  as  what  God  has  revealed. 
Theology,  therefore,  is  a  certain  transcript  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge ;  embracing  within  its  compass  all  things,  as  God  knows 
all  things  in  knowing  himself.^  Since  Thomas  entertained  the 
same  views  respecting  the  progressive  stages  of  religious  convic- 

1  Cum  enlm  fides  infallibili  yeriuti  innitatar,  impossibile  aatem  sit,  de  yero  demon- 
strari  eoBtrariQin,  manifestam  est,  probattones  qaae  contra  fidem  indacuntur,  non  esse 
demonstrationes,  sed  solubilia  argumenta. 

3  Cum  gratia  non  toUat  nataram,  sed  perficiat,  oportot,  quod  naturalis  ratio  sabserviat 
fidei,  sicut  et  naturalis  inclinatio  voluntatis  obsequitur  caritati. 

'  Quod  ad  eam  potest  aliquas  veras  similitadines  colligere. 

^  Non  determinat  de  Deo  et  de  creaturis  aequo,  sed  de  Deo  principaliter  et  de  crea- 
turis  secundum  quod  referuntor  ad  Deum,  ut  ad  prinoipium  vel  finem. 

^  Ut  sit  sacra  doctrina  sic  Telut  quaedam  iropressio  diTinae  scientiae,  quae  est  una 
simplex  omnium. 
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tion,  and  respecting  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge,  with  the 
earlier  scholastic  theologians,  he  would  be  likely  to  decide  as  they 
did  on  the  question  whether  theology  is  a  speculative  or  a  prac- 
tical science.  Still,  he  expresses  himself  differently,  though 
without  differing  from  them  at  bottom,  in  the  views  which  he 
entertained.  All  depends  on  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to 
the  word  theoretical.  Its  meaning  is  determined,  in  his  case, 
by  the  fact  that  he  places  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  in  the  con- 
templation of  Ood,  representing  everything  else  as  means  to  form 
man  for  this  ultimate  end.  "  Although,*'  says  he,  '*  theology 
contains  much  that  belongs  partly  to  speculative,  partly  to  prac- 
tical philosophy,  still,  it  is  more  speculatire  than  practical,  be- 
cause it  occupies  itself  far  more  with  divine  things  than  with 
human  actions,  and  treats  of  the  latter  only  with  reference  to  the 
end  that  man  may  be  rendered  capable  thereby  of  that  perfect 
knowledge  in  which  consists  eternal  happiness.'*^ 

Profound  discussions  concerning  the  essence  of  religious  con* 
viction,  concerning  the  idea  of  faith,  and  the  process  of  its  de- 
velopment, we  find  in  William  of  Paris.  The  view  of  faith  com- 
mon to  all  these  theologians,  that  it  is  a  determination  of  the 
"  intellect,"  proceeding  from  the  heart,  or  disposition,  is  expli- 
cated by  him  in  an  original  and  lively  manner.  He  distinguishes 
tiiat  conviction,  which  proceeds  from  objective  truth  through  the 
medium  of  demonstration  and  thought,  where  the  matter  itself  is 
so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  produce  acquiescence  of  the  mind, 
and  that  conviction  which  proceeds  from  the  subjective  temper  of 
the  heart,  the  bent  of  the  will,  which  determines  man  to  adopt, 
among  his  convictions,  even  that  which,  in  itself,  may  not  appear 
credible  to  the  natural  "  intellect.'*^  Hence  faith  is  to  be  de- 
nominated a  virtue, — the  force  of  a  temper  exercising  its  power 
over  the  "  intellect,"  enabling  reason  to  overcome  the  darkness 
pressing  in  upon  it  from  without,  to  overcome  the  reaction  of 
doubt,  and  shedding  its  own  light  upon  that  which,  in  itself, 
would  appear  dark,  so  that  it  becomes  light  and  clear  to  the 


1  Qaift  prineipftlius  tgit  de  rebas  dWiois,  qaam  de  actibus  homtnis,  de  quibm  tgit, 
weDDdnm  quod  per  eos  ordinatiur  homo  ad  perfeetam  Dei  cognitionem,  in  qua  acuriia 
beatttudo  consistit. 

s  AUud  eat  credere  ex  probabilitate  aire  ex  evidentia  ipaiua  crediti,  aliud  ex  Tirtute 
eredentia.    De  fide,  o.  i. 
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mind.^  If  the  entire  human  sonl  is  to  be  received  into  glory, 
and  the  necessary  medium  for  its  glorification  in  that  life  is  grace 
in  this,  and  the  intellect  is  to  share  in  the  same  glory  with  the 
other  powers,  then  the  intellect  must  first  be  clothed  upon  with 
grace  in  the  present  life,  and  this  is  the  work  of  faith.  If  the 
human  soul  ought  to  be  governed  by  religion,  and  nothing  foreign 
from  religion  ought  to  abide  in  it,  then  the  eye  of  the  soul  itself, 
the  ''  intellect,**  should  be  governed  by  religion ;  but  faith  is,  of 
necessity,  the  whole  religion  of  the  "  intellect/'  or  the  first  thing 
in  it.  Furthermore,  man  is  bound  to  deny  himself  and  submit 
to  God  as  well  with  the  bent  of  the  "  intellect"  as  of  the  ''  aflfec- 
tions.*'  But  on  the  part  of  the  ''  intellect,"  this  act  is  none 
other  than  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  "  faith."  This 
theologian,  therefore,  reckons  to  the  essence  of  faith  the  conflict 
with  self,  and  considers  self-denial  as  the  negative  moment  in 
the  act  by  which  reason  submits  to  God.  Faith,  according  to 
him,  can  only  arise  and  assert  itself  in  contest  with  the  reactions 
of  natural  reason,  which  will  not  let  man  receive  that  which  does 
not  harmonize  with  itself.  Conflict  and  warfare  belong  to  the 
essence  of  faith.*  Faith  is  strong  in  proportion  as  conviction 
proceeds  from  its  own  inward  energy,  and  requires  no  other  sup- 
ports, such  as  arguments  of  reason  or  miracles,  which  are  merely 
crutches  to  uphold  the  weak  in  faith.  More  sublime,  more  noble 
and  certain,  is  that  knowledge  which  proceeds  from  a  virtue,  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  a  science  ;  because  virtue  is  something 
more  inward,  more  deep-rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  the  mind 
itself.*  As  religious  faith  is  a  light  flowing  directly  from  the  very 
fountain  of  light,  so  it  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  light,  which 


1  Manifestom,  quod  credere  improbabiitt  fortitudinis  est  atqne  ▼igoris  nostri  intellectOB, 
flient  imare  moloiU  et  ig:noniiniota  fortiuidinis  est  et  Tigoris  nostri  affeetus.  Foititiido 
intelleetas,  qaae  tenebras  improbabilitaiis  inrampat  et  Tinoat  et  laminositate  propria  ea, 
quae  ilia  abscondere  contandit  Incida  et  aperta,  hoc  est  credits  facist. 

S  De  operationibns  intelleetas  solum  credere  bellum  habet,  omne  bellrnn  bellica  Tirtote 
sea  foititiidiiie  agendum  est.  Virtos  or  fortltndo  intelleetas  manifests  itself  in  lUtb. 
Tt  is  evident  how  intimately  connected  with  his  views  of  the  nature  of  faith  were  the 
remarks  with  which  this  bishop  endeavoured  to  comfort  a  clergyman  (see  on  a  foimer 
page,  46)  who  was  troubled  with  doubts. 

8  Propter  hoc  virtus  est  certior  quam  ars,  quia  intimior  et  hoc  ntroque  modo,  quia 
magis  proAindans  in  nos,  magis  enim  penetrat  mentem  et  inflcit  virtus  qnsm  ars,  et  a 
profnndioribus  rerum  ipssrum  (that  which  is  the  most  profound  in  the  things  themselves) 
est. 
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comes  through  the  mediam  and  reflection  of  something  else,  as  in 
science  and  in  erery  other  sort  of  conyiction.^  This  faith  (liying 
faith)  is  not  merely  a  light,  by  which  the  matter  beliered  is  re- 
yealed,  but  also  a  life,  which  impels  to  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
believed,  and  to  the  eschewing  of  the  contrary .^  It  is  a  life- 
giving  ray  from  the  fonntain-sonrce  of  life, — a  part  of  that  life 
itself  which  is  denominated  the  life  of  faith,  descending  on  the 
intellect,  that  head  of  the  human  sonl,  for  the  purpose  of  quicken- 
ing, establishing,  and  arming  it.  Dead  faith,  if  faith  it  may  be 
called,  he  compares  with  those  motions  or  spasmodic  contractions, 
resembling  life,  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  limbs  of 
animals  that  are  dead.' 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
scientific  bent  of  Roger  Bacon,  that  Jie  could  not  tolerate  any 
schism  between  faith  and  knowledge,  but  would  look  upon  Chris- 
tianity,— which,  in  his  view,  should  appropriate  to  itself  all  that 
is  true  in  that  earlier,  preparatory  evolution,  the  philosophy  of 
antiquity, — ^would  look  upon  this  as  the  perfection  of  science. 
''  All  truth,  he  says,  "  springs  from  the  same  source,  from  the 
divine  light  which,  according  to  the  gospel  of  St  John,  enlightens 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Human  reason  is  only  a 
capacity  to  be  filled,  and  knowledge  can  be  imparted  to  it  only 
by  that  reason  which  alone  is  reason  m  actu.^'^  He  adduces  the 
testimony  of  Augustin,  that  men  know  .whatever  they  know  of 
truth,  only  in  the  eternal  truth  and  the  eternal  laws.^    Now  as 


1  Gam  ipsa  descends  a  primo  Inmine,  nobilior  est  atqae  soblimior,  qtiam  80ientia«  ^el 
endoJitates,  quae  a  rebus  per  leflexionem  iUuminationis,  qoam  a  lamine  primo  recipiunt, 
ad  intellectimi  nostrum  accedunt. 

'  Non  solum  modo  lumen  ad  ostendesdum  credits,  sed  etiam  ^ita,  ad  mo^endum  ad 
iUa  fiurienda  rel  dedinanda. 

'  Sic  et  mortuo  intelleetu  per  eztinotionem  fidei  aliqui  similes  motus  inveninntur, 
non  autem  motus  perfect!,  ut  ambulatio,  quae  non  invenitur  in  animali  mortao,  neque 
Tolatus. 

*  Tbe4i8tinction  between  the  intellectus  agens,  htpyilq^  iroiirruc6t,  and  the  intel- 
leetus  poasibiliSy  dvydftii,  iraOfiTCKov,  according  to  Aristotle.  Boger  Bacon  contends 
against  that  view  aecording  to  which  only  two  different  spheres  are  thereby  denoted  in 
the  hnnan  soul  itself,  as  Aristotle  certainly  affirms  in  his  work  on  the  soul,  iii.  5.  See 
Trendelenburg  on  this  place.  He  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that,  under  the  intellectus 
agens,  must  be  conceiyed  an  intellectus  different  from  the  human  soul,  inflaena  et  illu- 
minans  possibilem  intellectum  od  cognitionem  veritatis. 

A  Quod  non  cognoscimus  aliquam  veritatem  niai  in  reritate  increata  et  in  regnlis 
aetemia. 
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Ood  enlightened  the  souls  of  the  philosophers  in  the  knowledge 
of  certain  truths,  so  their  lahours  are  not  foreign  and  aside  from 
the  divine  wisdom.^  The  practical  is  what  Bacon  contemplates 
as  the  ultimate  end  to  which  all  else  most  be  subsenrient.  The 
will  or  practical  reason  is  something  higher  than  the  speculative 
reason  ;  virtue  and  bliss  are  infinitely  superior  to  mere  knowledge, 
and  far  more  necessary  for  us.'  Hence  speculative  philosophy 
stands,  to  moral  philosophy,  in  the  relation  of  a  means  to  an  end ; 
and  its  end  is,  to  prepare  principles  for  the  latter.  But  that 
which  unbelievers  consider  as  moral  philosophy,  is,  with  Christian 
philosophers,  in  the  proper  and  complete  sense,  theology.  Philo- 
sophy respects  that  which  is  common  to  all  things  and  sciences ; 
hence  it  determines  the  number  of  the  sciences,  and  the  peculiar 
province  of  each  ;  it  must  therefore,  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  inadequacy  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  it 
is  most  necessary  for  man  to  know,  come  to  see  that  there  must 
be  a  science  exalted  above  philosophy,  whose  peculiar  nature  it 
describes  generally,  though  it  cannot  set  forth  its  particular  con- 
tents.' This  higher  science  is  the  science  that  treats  of  divine 
things  ;  and  it  can  proceed  only  from  Christianity. 

Roger  Bacon  distinguishes  this  province  of  philosophy,  perfect- 
ed by  Christianity,  from  the  province  of  theology,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  exposition  of  the  truths  of  faith  commnnicated  by 
revelation.  This  Christian  philosophy  stands,  according  to  him, 
in  the  same  relation  to  theology  in  which  speculative  philosophy, 
jn  the  ante-Christian  times  stood  to  moral  philosophy.*  It  adopts 
that  which  is  true  from  the  earlier  speculation,  and  with  it  unites 
those  truths,  to  the  consciousness  of  which  reason  first  attained 
under  the  light  of  Christianity  by  virtue  of  the  impulse  given  to 
it  by  the  same,  but  to  the  recognition  of  which  reason  may  now 
be  led  of  itself,  though  it  was  not  competent  to  discover  them  of 

1  OpOS  IDAJU8,  p.  ii.  C.  V. 

3  VoluDtaa  sea  intellectas  pncticus  nobiliorquRio  Bpeculativus  et  virtus  comYelieiUte 
excellet  in  infinltam  soientiam  nudam  «t  nobis  est  magis  necessaria  sine  eomparatione. 
P.  iii.  f.  47. 

8  Quod  oportet  esse  aliam  soientiam  ultra  philosophiam,  cujus  proprietatea  tangit  in 
nniyersali,  licet  in  particulari  non  possit  earn  assignare. 

4  Speculatio  Christianorum  praecedens  legem  snam  debet  super  specnlationem  alterius 
legis  addere  ea,  quae  valent  ad  legem  Christi  docendam  et  probandam,  at  aorgat  una 
speoulatio  completa,  cujus  initium  erit  specalatiTa  philosophonim  infidelium  et  oomple- 
mentum  ejus  superinductum  theologiae  et  secundum  proprietatem  legia  Christianae. 
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itself.  Thas  will  ibis  Christian  philosophy  lead  to  faith,  while  it 
takes  nothing  firom  the  articles  of  faith,  for  the  purposes  of  proof, 
bat  employs  many  common  truths  of  reason,  which  any  wise  man 
would  easily  recognize  when  presented  before  him  by  another, 
although  he  would  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  if 
left  to  himself^  And  this  it  must  do,  not  only  in  order  to  the 
completion  of  philosophy,  but  also  on  account  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  whose  office  it  is  to  conduct  all  truth  up  to  divine 
truth,  so  that  the  one  may  be  subjected  and. rendered  subservient 
to  the  other.' 

Roger  Bacon  did  not  otherwise  depart,  however,  in  his  general 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  that  which  properly  constitutes 
faith,  from  the  theologians  of  this  century.  He  too  made  reason 
(ratio  J  proceed  from  the  faith  (fides)^  that  had  grown  out  of  ano- 
ther process  of  development ;  though  Christian  philosophy,  which 
is  indebted  to  faith  alone  for  its  existence,  may,  as  he  supposes, 
be  to  others  a  preparation  for  faith,  in  order  to  which,  however, 
still  more  than  itself  is  required.  "  A  great  joy,"  says  he,  *•  we 
may  gain  for  our  faith,  when  philosophers,  who  follow  only  the 
decisions  of  reason,  agree  with  us,  and  so  confirm  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith  ;  not  that  we  are  to  seek  after  rational 
grounds  before  faith,  but  only  after  it ;  so  that,  made  sure  by  a 
doable  confirmation,  we  praise  God  for  our  salvation,  which  we 
can  hold  fast  without  wavering.^ 

In  Aaymund  Lull  we  have  seen,  already,  when  contemplating 
his  missionary  labours,  the  zealous  opponent  of  the  doctrine, 
which  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  necessary  schism  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  Glowing  love  to  God,  imparted  life  to  his  intel- 
lect ;  but  that  love  would  tolerate  nothing  foreign  beside  it.  It 
absorbed  every  power  of  the  soul  into  itself.  God,  of  whom  he 
was  certain,  as  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  love,  he  was  desirous 

1  Philosophi  ioiideles  mulU  ignorant  in  particalari  de  divinis,  qutc  si  proponerentar 
lis,  nt  probarentor  per  prinoipia  pbilosophiae  completae,  hoc  est  per  viTacitate s  rationis 
quae  suoiant  oriffinem  a  pbilosopbia  infldeliam,  licet  complementum  a  tide  Cbriaii,  re- 
cipereut  sine  contradictione,  et  gaudent  de  proposita  aibi  veritaie,  quia  avidi  sani  et 
magia  atadiosi  qaam  Cbriatiani.  Also,  fW)m  what  is  here  said,  we  may  peroeiTe,  as  well 
as  from  what  we  have  earlier  remarked,  that  Boger  Bacon  mast  have  agreed  with  Bay- 
mond  Loll  in  bis  %new  of  the  relation  of  science  to  missions. 

3  Propter  conseientiam  Christianam,  quae  habet  omnem  veritatem  docere  ad  divlnam, 
Dt  ei  subjiciatur  et.fSunoleter.    Opns  migas,  f.  41,  seqq. 

»L.c:f.l60. 
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of  haying  also  as  an  object  of  knowledge ;  with  the  collected 
energy  of  all  its  powers  Would  his  great  mind  soar  npward  to  him. 
The  longing  of  his  lore  aspired  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earthly 
existence,  and  wonld  antedate  the  intuition  of  the  eternal  life. 
"  Eleyate  thy  knowledge/*  says  he/  "  and  thy  lore  will  be  ele- 
yated.  Heayen  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  loye  of  a  holy  man.  The 
more  thou  wilt  labour  to  rise  upward,  the  more  shalt  thou  rise 
upward."^  In  a  tract  finished  at  Montpellier,  in  the  year  1304, 
"  On  the  agreement  between  faith  and  knowledge,"  he  relates 
the  following  story,  to  show  what  an  obstacle  the  pretended  op- 
position between  faith  and  knowledge  was  to  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. Miranmolin,  a  certain  king  of  Tunis,  well  skilled  in  logic 
and  natural  science,  once  had  a  dispute  with  a  monk,  who  with 
seyeral  others  yisited  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  mission  in  it.  This  monk  was  well  yersed  in  morals  and  his* 
tory,  and  also  in  the  Arabic  language  ;  but  he  had  little  know- 
ledge of  logic  and  natural  science.  On  the  score  of  morals  the 
monk  showed,  conclusiyely,  that  Mohammed's  doctrines  were  false ; 
whereupon  the  prince  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a 
Christian  if  the  monk  could  proye  to  him  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Said  the  latter,  "  The  Christian  doctrine  is  too 
exalted  to  be  proyed  by  argument :  Belieye  only,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  To  this  the  king  replied,  "  That  is  but  a  positive  thing ; 
in  that  way,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  exchange  my  own  faith  for 
another."^  He  was  now  neither  Christian,  Saracen,  nor  Jew, — and 
he  expelled  those  missionaries  from  his  kingdom.^  Baymund 
distinguishes  different  degrees  of  the  credere  and  the  intelligere; 
consequently,  also,  different  ways  and  manners  in  which  one  con- 
ditions the  other,  and  in  which  the  intelligere  depends  on  the 
credere  as  its  necessary  presupposition :  hence,  the  different  sense 
which  he  gives  to  the  commonly  received  proposition.  "  If  thou 
believest  not,  thou  canst  not  understand."  In  the  first  place,  the 
mind  cannot  have  an  understanding  of  the  truths  of  faith,  so  long 
as  it  is  thoroughly  prejudiced  against  them  ;  and,  assuming  that 

1  In  the  first  part  of  hfs  tract  D«  centum  nominibuB  Dei,opp.  t.  yi. 

9  Klevt  tuum  intelligere  et  elevabis  tiium  amve.  Coeloui  non  est  tam  altnm.  sicat 
amare  aancti  hominis.    Quo  magis  laborabis  ad  aseendendum,  eo  magis  aacendes. 

8  De  con^pQientia  fidei  et  intellecius  in  objecto,  t.  iii. 

4  Kayniond  beard  tliis  from  the  mootii  of  the  man  himaelf.  **  £t  ego  yidi  fratrem  eum 
saia  aocita  et  sum  looutua  cum  ipsis." 
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they  iDvoIve  impossibilities,  will  not  cease  from  its  repugnance^to 
them.  The  first  step  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  understand^ 
ing,  and  to  attain  from  this  point  to  faith,  is  to  get  free  from  that 
prejudice  of  hostility  to  the  truth, — to  suppose,  or  presume  for 
the  present,  that  the  object-matter  of  faith  is  not  impossible, 
so  that  the  way  may  be  open  for  inquiry.^  The  mind  be- 
ing essentially  the  same  in  unbelievers  and  believers,  the 
former  must  be  capable  of  convincing  themselves  of  the  truths 
of  faith,  if  only  they  are  so  disposed ;  but  investigation  is  im- 
possible, unless  it  be  assumed  that  a  thing  is  either  true  or 
false.'  Such  is  the  action  and  reaction  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, that  one  is  proved  or  destroyed  with  the  other.  He  starts 
the  query,'  whether  God  is  more  an  object  of  faith  than  of  know- 
ledge,* which  he  answers  in  the  negative ;  and  whether  exaltation 
of  knowledge  is  the  diminution  of  faith ,^  which  also  he  answers 
in  the  negative.  Enowledj^e  and  faith  harmonize  together,  be- 
cause both  are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  the  higher  the  mind  rises 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  higher  it  rises  also  in  faith,  and  the 
converse.^  If  it  were  not  to  be  presumed  that  man  may  attain 
in  the  present  life  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  other  articles  of  faith,  lest  he 
might  lose  the  merit  of  faith,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  man  s  creation  is,  that  he  may  attain  to  great  merit 
and  great  glory,  and  not  that  God  may  be  greatly  known  and 
loved  by  man :  that  the  end,  therefore,  is  rather  tiiat  men  may 
be  glorified  than  that  God  may  be  known  and  loved.  He  treats 
of  the  same  subject  in  a  disputation  which  he  held  with  an 
anchoret  on  some  doubtful  questions  in  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard.^    He  relates  that  while  he  was  studying  at  Paris, 


1  In  qaantuiD  ioteUecttts  supponit  in  principio,  quando  inqairit,  possibtle  esse,  httb«t 
mod  urn  iuquireodi  veritatem,  quam  sapponit,  et  si  per  credulitaiem  affirmat,  in  Deo  non 
ease  trinitatem,  nun  potest  olterius  progredi,  quia  non  habet  modum  inqairendi.  Vide 
the  tract  De  anima  rational],  p.  si.,  opp.  t.  Ti ,  f .  51. 

9  De  oontemplatione  Dei,  vol.  ii.,  lib.  iii.,  Distinct.  29,  c.  Ixziii.,  t.  ix.,  f  40&. 

t  T.  iv.,  Quaestio  201. 

4  Magis  credibilis  quam  intelligibilis. 

A  Qu.  202:  ITtrum  exaltatio  cognitionis  intellectns  sit  diminutio  fldei. 

6  Ita  credere  et  scire  babent  concordantiam  secaDdnm  snos  actus  et  iiabitus  et  secun- 
dum saas  potent! as. 

7  Dispmatio  eremitae  et  Raymnndi  super  aliquibns  dubiis  qusestionibus  senientiarum 
Petri  Lombardi. 

N  2 
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looking  at  tlie  wretched  condition  of  the  world,  he  was  dcreply 
pained ;  and  particularly  when  he  found  that,  by  means  of  the 
Are  generalise  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  Christ's  church  as  he  wished  to  do.  Full  of  these 
painful  thoughts,  he  once  left  the  city  and  wandered  away  alone 
by  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  reflecting  within  himself  how  the  evil 
could  be  remedied.  There  he  found  an  anchoret,  resting  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree ;  one,  who,  after  having  long  pursued  his 
studies  at  Paris,  had  retired  to  this  spot,  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  after  the  truth.  This  solitary  proposed  to  him  many 
doubts  relative  to  the  work  on  the  Sentences,  which  he,  with  the 
help  of  the  principles  of  his  Ars  generalis,  promised  to  resolve.i 
Among  these,  was  the  question,  whether  theology  is  properly  a 
science.  He  distinguishes,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfactorily 
answering  this  question,  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  as  to  its  essence 
and  idea,  and  what  takes  place  only  under  certain  circumstances 
and  relations.^  To  the  mind  (intellectua)  belongs,  in  the  former 
sense,  only  the  intelligere;  in  the  other  sense,  faith.  Only 
when  the  mind  is  prevented,  by  certain  hindrances,  from  rising 
to  knowledge,  faith  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  mind  by  this 
means  may  lay  hold  of  the  truth.^  As  in  the  absence  of  an 
object  of  sensuous  perception,  the  image  of  it  in  the  fancy  takes 
its  place,  so  when  the  thinking  mind  is  hindered  from  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  by  the  necessary  principles  of 
truth — as  in  the  case  of  day  labourers,  women,  peasants,  and 
others,  who  can  only  hold  fast  to  what  is  taught  them, — the  truth 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  only  in  the  form  offaith.^  But  theology 
is  in  the  proper  sense  a  science,  because  intelligere  belongs  in 
the  proper  sense  to  the  essence  of  the  *'  intellect,"  still  more 
than  to  warm  belongs  to  the  essence  of  fire ;  to  see^  to  the 
essence  of  the  eye.  As  God  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  good  and 
great,  he  communicates  himself  to  the  created  intellect  in  pro- 
portion to  its  capacity  of  receiving  into  itself  his  image  and  per- 

1  Ho  says,  An  generalis,  qaom  mihi  Dens  ostendit  in  qoodom  monte. 

S  Proprie  and  appropriate. 

s  Credere  est  illi  appropriatum,  per  supremum  objectum,  ut  per  fidem  possit  attingere 
illam  veriutem,  quam  demonstrative  non  potest  attingere  propter  aliquod  impedimentnm, 
qaod  babet  ratiooe  anbjecti,  ant  materiale. 

4  Rostanratnr  Veritas  articulorom  in  eredulitate  intelleetus,  qui  ipsam  credit. 
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fections.  If  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  mind,  that  it  should 
know  those  objects,  for  knowing  which  it  properly  was  not 
created,  how  mnch  more  shonld  its  essence  be  directed  to  the 
end  of  knowing  the  highest  objects  for  which  it  was  pre-eminently 
created?  Baymund  holds  that  the  end  for  which  mind  was 
created,  is  to  refer  itself  with  all  its  powers  to  God :  it  were  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  any  power  of  the  mind  should  be  able  to 
appropriate  to  itself  other  objects  than  those  highest,  for  which 
the  mind,  as  to  its  essence,  was  created/  He  brings  up  the  pos- 
sible objections  to  this  position  :  for  example,  that  it  would  follow 
from  it,  that  man's  finite  mind  may  comprehend  the  infinite. 
"  This,"  says  he,  "  would  by  no  means  follow.  If  we  tasted  a 
drop  of  sea  water,  we  should  infer  at  once,  from  its  saltness,  that 
the  water  of  the  sea  generally  is  salt ;  still,  we  should  know  this 
better,  if  we  could  taste  all  the  water  of  the  sea."  So  he  sup- 
poses  that  the  human  mind,  though,  as  he  acknowledges  himself, 
the  comparison  is  not  altogether  apposite,''  attains  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Trinity  that  is  sufficient  for  it ;  but  can  attain  to 
nothing  beyond  this.  Such  knowledge  is  beyond  all  comparison 
less  in  relation  to  the  whole,  than  the  drop  in  relation  to  the  sea.' 
How  far  he  was  from  believing  it  possible  to  obtain  an  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  being  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
supposes  one  great  end  of  the  striving  after  such  a  knowledge  to  be, 
that  the  mind  might  become  conscious  of  its  own  limit.^  The  more 
it  strives,  the  more  it  learns  to  adore  the  incomprehensible  glory 
of  the  divine  essence.6  He  was  the  less  capable  of  admitting  the 
possibility  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God,  be- 

i  Aliud  objeetam  QU  minus  principale  esset  illi  magis  appetibile,  qoam  suam  objectum 
magis  priDcipale,  quod  eaaet  impoaaibile,  et  idem  esset  suo  modo  de  voluntatei  cui  tbeo- 
logia  non  eaaet  proprium  objectum  ad  amandum  et  sic  de  memoria  ad  recolendom,  quod 
eat  yalde  iDconTeniena. 

S  Licet  exemplum  sit  groasum,  cum  de  Deo  et  creatura  non  posaimna  aequaliter  exem- 
pliflcare. 

S  Bicut  (et  mnlto  miuus  sine  aliqua  comparatione)  tuus  gustus  non  comprebendit 
totum  aquam  maria. 

*  Words  to  God :  SecunJa  intentio,  quare  tuus  subditia  inquirit  habere  cognicionem 
de  tua  honorata  eaaentia  est,  ut  poasit  eaptivare  et  terminare  virtutea  suae  animae  iu 
inquisitione,  quam  faciei,  quia  intrat  in  inquisitionem,  in  qua  deficiet  sua  eognitio  et 
omnea  suae  virtutea. 

^  Quo  plus  anima  deficit  in  attingando  et  sciendo  esse  tuae  essentiae,  eo  plus  cog- 
noscit  excellentiam  ipaius,  quae  eat  adeo  magna  et  adeo  nobilis,  quod  nulla  anima  possit 
sufBcere  ad  pereipieodum  et  attingendnm  totam  iptam. 
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cause  he  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowledge  even 
with  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself.     After  haring  pointed 
out  four  respects,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  possible  to 
man,  he  names  a  fifth  in  which  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  human 
knowledge,  namely,  the  soul,  considered  as  to  its  intrinsic  essence.^ 
Raymund  composed  a  tract  on  the  Strife  between  faith  and  the 
understanding.^   The  understanding  says  to  faith  :  ''  Ton  are  the 
preparatory  step  by  which  I  arriye  at  the  right  state  of  mind,  in 
order  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  things.**     The 
^*  habit**  of  faith  passes  oyer  to  the  understanding,'  and  thus 
faith  is  in  the  understanding  and  the  understanding  in  faith. 
While  the  understanding  is  rising  by  knowledge  to  that  stage 
where  faith  already  stands,  faith,  by  believing,  rises  from  this 
point  to  a  still  higher  stage  above  the  understanding.^     The  un- 
derstanding says  to  faith  :  "  As  oil  swims  on  the  water,  so  thy 
place  is  always  aboye  mine.     And  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  thy 
nature  to  ascend,  and  it  costs  thee  no  labour ;  while  I  must  toil 
incessantly,  that,  by  knowing,!  may  mount  a  little  higher.*'     So 
the  buoyancy  of  faith   sets  it  constantly  above  the  efforts  of 
thought.     In  his  principal  work  (De  contemplationejj^  "  On  the 
harmony  and  opposition  between  faith  and  rational  knowledge,'* 
he  says  :  Faith  stands  in  lofty  things,  and  chooses  never  to  des- 
cend to  rational  grounds,  while  reason  soars  upward  to  lofby 
things,  which  she  then  brings  down  to  understanding  and  know- 
ledge.    When  faith  stands  in  lofty  things  and  reason  soars  up  to 
her,  then  both  are  in  harmony,  because  faith  gives  elevation  to 
reason,  and  reason  is  energized  and  ennobled  by  the  lofty  aspiring 
of  faith,  so  as  to  attempt  to  roaster  by  knowledge  what  faith  has 
already  reached  by  believing.      And  if  reason  cannot  ascend 

1  Si  postea  inquiret,  quid  sit  essentia  animae  in  se  ipsa,  deficit  suns  inteUeetas  et  sum 
perceptio  et  non  potest  altra  progredi  per  cognitionem,  imo  retrocedit  per  ignorantiaiOf 
quo  plus  vult  inquirere  istam  quintam  rem,  qnam  homo  non  potest  cognoscere  in  prae- 
sent!  vita  in  rebus  spiritualibus.  De  contemplatione  iu  Deum,  lib.  iii.,  c.  clxxyi.,  t.  is., 
f.  420. 

S  Disputatio  fldei  et  intellectus,  finisbed  at  Montpellier  in  October  of  the  year  1308. 

S  Quod  to  fides  sis  dipositio  et  praeparatio,  per  quam  ego  de  Deo  sum  dispositus  ad  al 
tas  res,  nam  in  hoc  quod  ego  per  te  snppono  eredendo,  per  quod  possnm  ascendere,  hih 
bituo  me  de  te  et  sic  tu  es  io  me  et  ego  in  te. 

4  Quando  ascendo  in  gradum,  in  quo  tu  es,  intelligeudo,  fcu  aseendis  eredendo  in  altU 
orem  gradum  supra  me. 

ft  Distinct.  28,  c.  clvi.,  f.  354. 

«  Concontatitiac  st  contrarietatrF  inter  fidcm  at  rationpm. 
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to  those  heights  which  faith  has  attained,  yet  the  more  reason 
elevates  itself  and  puts  forth  its  efforts,  to  know  those  exalted 
things,  the  higher  does  faith  mount  upward.  Hence,  reason  and 
faith  mount  upwards  by  help  of  each  other ;  hence,  there  is  har- 
mony and  good- will  between  them,  and  they  mutually  strengthen 
each  other.  As  it  is  the  nature  and  property  of  fire  to  ascend 
higher  than  the  other  elements,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  soar 
higher  than  reason,  because  the  activity  of  reason  in  man  is 
compounded  of  sense  and  intellect ;  but  the  activity  of  faith  is 
not  a  compound  but  a  simple  thing.  It  dwells  above  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  known  intelligible.^  No  real  opposition  can  ex- 
ist between  faith  and  reason.  Nothing  false,  nothing  concerning 
which  reason  might  show  that  it  contradicts  our  ideas  of  divine 
perfection,  can  be  an  object  of  faith.  Faith  calls  forth  reason 
from  potential  to  actual  existence  f  when  faith,  in  conformity  to 
reason,  embraces  the  law  of  religion  with  love  ;  and  reason  calls 
forth  faith  from  potential  to  actual  existence,  by  proving  that 
man  is  bound  in  reason  to  believe  those  articles,  which  by  reason 
alone  he  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of.  While  reason 
confines  the  understanding  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by 
nature,  because  she  has  no  means  of  extending  them  further,  true 
faith  gives  freedom  and  largeness  to  the  understanding,  because 
she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  within  which 
reason  has  inclosed  it.''^  Baymund  distinguishes^  potential  faith, 
actual  faith,  and  a  third  kind,  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
potential  and  the  actual,  stands  midway  between  the  two.  Actual 
faith  and  reason  cannot  be  together  at  once  in  relation  to  the 
same  object ;  rational  knowledge  cannot  gain  entrance  into  the 
soul  unless  it  has  been  evacuated  and  filled  with  knowledge  by 
faith.^     Although  reason  does  not  employ  itself  on  the  objects 

1  Fides  habet  nataram  ascendendi  aldas  qaam  ratio,  quia  operatio  ratioDis  in  homine 
est  composita  ex  sensualitate  et  intellectual itate,  sed  operatio  fldei  nou  est  oomposita, 
iiDo  est  res  simplex  eistaos  saper  extremitates  intellectual itatum  intellectarum. 

2  Facit  yenire  rationem  de  potentia  in  actum. 

3  Stent  ratio  oaptivat  et  incarcerat  intellectum  bomtnis  intra  terminos.  intra  qoos  est 
terminatns,  quia  non  habet,  cum  quo  eos  possit  ampliare  et  extendere,  ita  vera  fides  libe- 
rat  et  magnificat  ipenm  intellectum,  qnia  non  constringit  eum  intra  terminos,  intra  quos 
ratio  ha!»et  euro  terminatum. 

*  T.  X.,  Distinct.  96,  c.  coxxxviii. 

&  Non  potest  in  animam  intrare  ratio,  nisi  evacnando  earn  fide  et  implendo  scicutia  et 
eognitione. 
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of  faith,  wbeii  it  reflects  on  other  things,  yet  faith  in  the  third 
sense,  still  abides  in  the  soul.i  In  the  present  life,  faith  mnst 
take  the  place  of  reason,  because  the  latter,  through  defect  arising 
from  the  body,  cannot  always  be  active.  It  will  be  otherwise  in  the 
life  eternal,  when  reason  will  be  wholly  glorified  in  union  with  the 
dirine  essence.^  False  faith  may  acquire  great  power  by  custom 
and  education,  so  that  every  faculty  of  the  soul  may  be  under  its 
sway ;  but,  by  the  force  of  necessary  rational  grounds,^  this  false 
faith,  that  has  become  a  man's  nature,  may  be  banished  from  the 
soul ;  for  reason  possesses  more  power  over  the  soul  of  man  than 
custom  and  education. 

Having  thus  presented  the  characteristic  features  of  the  gene- 
ral directions  and  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the  several  parts  in  detail ;  and  first, 
to  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  where  Anselm  of  Canterbury  is 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  ontological  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  As  we  have  already  remarked  generally  in 
speaking  of  him,  we  must,  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate 
him  rightly,  carefully  distinguish  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom  and 
closely  cohering  with  his  whole  philosophico-theological  bent, — 
from  the  syllogistic  form,  under  which  all  that  sprang  out  of  these 
ideas  was  digested  and  unfolded.  We  find  already,  in  Augustin, 
those  fundamental  ideas  which  Anselm  has  unfolded  in  his  work 
De  veritate,  and  in  his  Afonologium,  As  a  defender  of  realism 
in  opposition  to  nominalism,  Anselm  stood  up  for  a  higher  objec- 
tivity and  necessity  in  human  thought,  which  he  derives  from  the 
relation  existing  at  bottom  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  from  whom  all  truth  proceeds.  "  The  creaturely 
mind  can  create  nothing,  but  only  perceive  that  which  is  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  revelation  of  the  Supreme  Mind.^  What- 
ever is  true  and  good  leads  upward  to  the  primal  Source  of  all 
that  is  true  and  good,  whose  revelation  all  truth  and  goodness  is. 

1  RenoiiDet  et  non  prirator  eao  esse. 

2  Ctp.  ccxxxix :  Quia  anima  non  potest  habere  suas  virtotes  in  acta,  dom  est  in  cor- 
pora sine  adjutorlb  ipsius,  propterea  fides  est  in  bomine  per  hoc,  qaod  ratio  per  defectnm 
corporis  non  possit  esse  semper  in  actu,  sed  non  erit  in  alio  saecalo,  quia  impossibile 
erit,  in  eo  esse  fidem  tarn  actual  iter  qnam  potentialiter,  quod  ratio  semper  erit  fctnaliter 
ft  nunquam  privabitur  actualitate,  imo  continue  et  infinite  glorificabitur  in  tua  essentia 
diTina. 

3  Propinquioiiem  potentiae  rationali. 

*  Lux  ilia,  de  qua  micat  omne  yemm,  quod  rationali  menti  Incet.    Monolog.  c.  xiT. 
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All  trnth  presupposes  an  nnchang^eable,  necessary  Being,  without 
which  there  would  be  no  truth.  Without  God,  no  truth ;  truth 
in  thought  presupposes  truth  of  being.^  As  all  other  knowing 
and  thinking  presuppose  the  idea  of  God,  so  this  idea  in  the 
human  mind  carries  the  evidence  of  its  reality  in  itself.  As 
everything  else  testifies  of  it  aiid  presupposes  it,  it  can  itself  be 
derived  from  no  other  source  than  from  an  original  revelation  to 
the  human  spirit  from  the  spirit  to  whom  it  corresponds.^  The 
idea  of  God  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  and  undeniable  one ;  the 
denial  of  it  involves  a  self-contradiction.  The  fool  may,  indeed, 
say  within  himself.  There  is  no  God,  but  he  cannot  actually  think 
there  is  no  God  (Ps.  liii.  1).  It  is  one  thing  to  repeat  over  the 
words  to  one's  self, — to  present  the  thought  so  far  as  the  form, 
the  mere  signs,  are  concerned ;  but  it  is  quite  another,  to  take 
up  the  contents  of  the  thought  into  one's  consciousness,  which  is 
actual  thought.  As  it  is  impossible  that  fire  should  really  be 
thought  water,  so  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  really  be 
denied  by  thought.^ 

We  must  distinguish  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  and  the  idea  of 
the  living  God, — that  which  is  undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason, 
and  that  which  is  so  to  the  religious  consciousness.  But  Anselm, 
having  blended  and  confounded  together  the  logical  and  religious 
elements,  holds  them  inseparably  united.  The  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute, undeniable  to  the  thinking  reason,  is  with  him  transformed 
at  once  into  the  idea  of  the  living  God,  undeniable  to  the  reli- 
gious consciousness.  The  logical  necessity  grounded  in  the  laws 
of  human  thought,  and  the  real  necessity  grounded  in  the  essence, 
«— the  totality  of  human  nature,  with  him,  coalesce  together. 


1  Omnea  de  veritate  signifieationis  loquuntur,  veritatem  vero,  quae  eat  in  reram 
eaaeotia,  pauei  coosiderant.  De  veritate,  c.  ix.  Cum  veritaa,  qaae  eat  in  reram  exia- 
lentia,  ait  effectna  aummae  veritatia,  ipaa  qaoque  cauea  eat  veritatta,  quae  cognitionia 
eat,  et  ejna,  quae  eat  in  propoaitione. 

'  An  non  iovenit  anima  Deum,  quem  invenit  eaae  lacem  et  Teritatem  f  Qnomodo 
namque  intellexit  hoc,  niai  videndo  laccm  et  veritatem?  Aut  potuit  omnino  aliquid  in- 
telligere  de  te,  niai  per  hicem  tuam  et  veritatem  tuam  ?    Proaloginm,  c.  xiv. 

i  Aliter  cogitatnr  rea,  com  vox  earn  aignifioana  cogitatur,  aliter  cam  id  ipanm,  qnod 
eat  res,  inteUigitur.  Illo  itaque  modo  poteat  cogitari  Deua  oon  eaae,  iato  vero  minime. 
NaUuB  qnippe  inteUigena  id  quod  aunt  ignia  et  aqua,  poteat  cogitare  ignem  eaae  aquam 
aeeondum  rem,  licet  hoc  poaait  aeonndum  vocea.  Ita  igitur  nemo  iutelligena  id  quod 
Dena  est,  poteat  oogitare  qaia  Deua  non  eat,  licet  haec  verba  dicat  in  corde,  aut  aioe  ulla 
aot  cum  aliqna  estranea  aigniflcatione.    Proalog.  v.  iv. 
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Again,  after  he  had  recognized  the  necessity,  thus  grounded  in 
the  essence  of  the  mind,— -of  presupposing  the  existence  of  God, 
he  should  for  that  very  reason  have  been  deterred  from  any 
attempt  to  prore  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  prove  any- 
thing else.  He  should  have  been  satisfied  to  lead  back  the  mind 
into  itself,  into  the  depths  of  its  own  proper  essence,  in  order 
that  it  might  become  conscious  to  itself  of  this  necessity.  But 
Anselm,  who  imagined  that  he  was  bound  to  proye,  in  strict 
syllogistic  form,  whaterer  presented  itself  to  him  as  necessary 
truth,  now  seeks,  from  this  position  as  a  starting-point,  to  make 
out  an  argument  by  which  the  existence  of  God,  and  eyerything 
it  is  necessary  to  know  respecting  the  diyine  attributes,  should 
be  demonstrated  by  one  brief  and  summary  process.^  This 
thought  did  not  allow  him  any  rest,  day  or  night ;  it  disturbed, 
which  grievously  annoyed  him,  his  hours  of  devotion.  He  had 
already  begun,  therefore,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  temptation  from 
Satan,  and  strove  to  banish  the  idea  from  his  mind.  But  the 
more  he  stroye  against  it  the  more  closely  it  pursued  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  keep  it  away  at  all ;  till  one  night,  while  he  was 
observing  his  vigils,  the  light  suddenly  burst  upon  his  soul  like  a 
flash,  and  he  was  enraptured  with  the  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  long-sought  argument.  Thus  arose  his  ontological 
proof  at  first,  in  the  following  form :  '*  God  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  beings,  than  whom  nothing  higher  can  be  conceived ;  but 
that  which  has  actual  existence  is  something  higher  than  that 
which  is  barely  conceived;  therefore,  from  the  idea  of  such  a 
highest  being,  follows  also  his  existence.  Else,  he  would  not  be 
that  which  the  idea  asserts  ;  it  would  in  fact  be  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  something  higher ;  namely,  the  most  perfect  essence  as 
existing ;  "'  a  form  of  proof  which,  as  such,  is  certainly  chargeable 
with  the  fallacy  of  a  petitio  principii.  It  is  one  in  which  things 
differing  in  kind, — the  concqf>tiony  complete  in  all  its  characters, 

1  Eadmer  de  vita  Anselmi :  Incidit  sibi  in  meDtem,  investigare,  utrum  udo  solo  et 
brevi  argumento  probari  posset,  id  quod  de  Deo  creditiir  et  praedioatur. 

'  Anselm  in  bis  Proslogium:  Convincitur  insipiens,  ease  vel  in  intellectu  aliqaid, 
qao  nihil  majus  cogitare  potest,  quia  hoc,  cam  audit,  intelligit,  et  quicquid  intelligitur, 
in  intellectu  est,  et  certe  id,  quo  m^us  cogitari  uequit,nou  potest  esse  in  intellectu  solo. 
8i  enim  vel  iu  solo  intellectu  est,  potest,  cogitari  esse  et  in  re.  quod  migus  est  Si  ergo 
id,  quo  m^ue  cogitari  non  potest,  est  in  solo  intellectu,  id  ipsum,  quo  miyus  cogitari 
non  potest,  est,  quo  miyns  cogitari  potest,  sed  certe  hoc  esse  nou  potest 
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and  earistence,  which  does  not  belong  among  these  characters, — 
are  confounded  together.  Nerertheless,  faulty  as  this  form  of 
proof  was,  in  a  formal  point  of  view,  still,  at  the  bottom  of  it  lay 
this  truth :  that  to  the  creaturely  reason  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize an  absolute  being,  to  which  it  must  feel  bound  to  subject 
itself;  just  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  one 
of  his  prayers, — words  which  eridence  how  intimately  the  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  elements  were  blended  together  in  his 
case :  "  Thou  art  so  truthful,  0  Lord,  my  God,  that  non-existence 
cannot  eren  be  conceiyed  of  thee ;  and  with  good  reason, — for  if 
any  spirit  could  conceive  anything  better  than  thyself,  the  crea- 
ture might  rise  superior  to  the  Creator,  and  pass  judgment  on 
him." 

The  monk  Gaunilo^  stood  forth  as  Anselm's  opponent :  and  he 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  fallacy  in  the  form  of  the  argument : 
'^It  was  as  if  one  should  describe  the  magnificence  of  a  lost 
island,  and  then,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  conceive  of  such 
an  island,  infer  its  existence."  We  must  admit,  however,  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  some  contingent  thing,  and 
that  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute.  For  the  rest,  even  Oaunilo, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  dignified  tone  of  his  polemics^ 
felt — although  he  did  not  dwell  upon  it — that  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  Anselm's  case,  between  what  existed  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  immediate  religious  consciousness  and  what  he  set 
forth  in  the  syllogistic  form.  It  was  necessary  to  acknowledge 
that  Anselm  was  right  at  bottom,  and  in  his  design,  but  failed 
only  in  the  form  of  his  argument.^  Anselm  defended  the  form 
of  his  argument  against  Gaunilo,  in  his  Liber  apologeticua.  The 
comparison  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  with  the  image  of  a  lost 
island,  he  could  not  look  upon  as  of  any  force.  *'  If  that  could 
be  predicated,"  says  he,  "  of  such  a  lost  island,— which  holds  good 
of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  alone,  namely,  that  it  is  that  than 
which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived, — then,  beyond  a  doubt, 
existence  would  be  implied  in  the  conception. "» 

I  In  his  Liber  pro  insipiente. 

9  His  words:  Caetera  libeUi  illias,  pit  te  sancti  afieetns  intlmo qiiodam  odore  fragrfln- 
tie,  ot  nallo  modo  propter  ilia,  quae  in  ioitits  recte  quldem  sensa.  sed  minas  fimiiter  Ar- 
gumentata  stint,  ista  sint  contemnenda. 

*  Fidens  loquor,  quia  si  qnis  iuvenerit  mihi  aliqnid  aat  reipsa  ant  sola  eogitatioiie 
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The  scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  cento  ry  understood  very  well 
how  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true  in  Anselm*s  argumenta- 
tion. Alexander  of  Hales  distinguishes,  in  the  first  place,  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  ;  knowledge  in  act,  and  knowledge  in  habit 
(cognitio  in  actu  et  in  hdbitu),  an  idea  fully  unfolded  in  con- 
sciousness, and  an  idea  lying  at  the  bottom,  in  consciousness,  as 
an  undeveloped  germ.  It  is  in  the  latter  and  not  the  former 
way,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  always  present  in  the  human  mind. 
It  is  something  original  and  undeniable  to  the  human  spirit, — 
that  which  meets  and  answers  to  the  original  revelation  of  the 
highest  truth  to  the  human  mind.i  While  he  supposes  such  a 
habitus  naturaliter  impressus  primae  veritatis  in  the  human 
mind,  he  pre-snpposes  also  an  original  correlation,  at  bottom,  of 
the  human  mind  to  this  prima  Veritas, — an  original  connection 
between  the  human  spirit  and  the  Supreme,  absolute  Spirit. 
*'  Yet,"  he  remarks,  *'  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fundamental 
relation  that  all  men  become  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  idea 
of  God,  and  that  it  meets  with  recognition  from  them  as  an 
actual  reality ;  for,  with  regard  to  this  knowledge  in  act  ('cognitio 
in  actujj  we  must  distinguish  two  separate  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  according  as  either  the  higher  faculty  of  reason  is  developed 
and  active  in  it, — and  it  is  directed  upon  that  original  revelation 
of  God,  hence  perceives  it,  since  the  mind  cannot  avoid  being 
conscious  of  that  which  is  the  principle  of  its  own  essence, — or 
the  lower  powers  only  are  active,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soul  that 
surrenders  itself  to  earthly  things  when  the  consciousness  of  God 
is  repressed  in  it  by  this  predominantly  worldly  tendency, — and 
so,  the  fool  may  deny  the  existence  of  God."'    Again,  he  distin- 


existeos,  praeter  quod  majas  eogitari  non  possit,  cui  aptare  Taleat  connexionem  hujus 
meae  oogitationis,  inveniam  et  dabo  illi  perditam  insulam  amplius  non  perdendam. 

I  Cognitio  de  Deo  in  babitu  naturaliter  nobis  impresaa,  babitus  naturaliter  nobis  im- 
pressQS  primae  yeritatis  in  intellectu,  qno  potest  convincere,  ipsum  esse  et  non  potest 
ipium  ignorari  ab  anima  rational!. 

3  Cognitio  in  actu  duplex  est)  una  est,  oum  movetur  anima  secundum  partem  superi- 
orem  rtitionis  et  babitum  similitudinis  primae  yeritatis  superiori  parti  rationis  impressom 
eo  modo,  quo  recolit  sunm  principium  per  boo  quod  yidet  se  non  esse  a  se  et  hoc  etiam 
modo  non  potest  ignorare,  Deum  esse  in  ratione  sui  prineipii,  alia  est,  oum  moyctur 
anima  secundum  partem  inferiorem  ratiunis,  quae  est  ad  contemplandas  creatnras,  et  hoc 
modo  potest  ignorare,  esse  Deum,  si  per  pcccatum  et  errorem  ayersa  a  Deo  obtenebratur 
eo  modo,  quo  dicit  Apostolus  R.  I.  cum  Deum  oognoyissent,  non  sicnt  Deum  glorifica- 
yerunt,  sed  eyanuerant  in  cogitation ibus  suis,  etc 
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gnishes  in  relation  to  knowledge,  a  common  and  a  particular 
reason  (ratio  communis  and  a  ratio  propria)^ — the  idea,  as  a 
nniyersal,  and  its  particular  application.  So  he  recognizes^  also, 
in  the  worship  of  God,  the  idea  of  God,  in  its  universal  essence, 
lying  at  the  ground  ;  some  error,  only  in  its  application. 

Thomas  Aquinas  says  :  *'  The  knowledge  of  God  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain general  and  confused  way,  implanted  in  all,^  in  that  man  is 
so  created  that  he  can  find  his  happiness  only  in  God,  and  the 
craving  after  happiness  resides  by  nature  in  all  men ;  yet, 
although  the  longing  after  the  highest  good  can  find  its  satisfac- 
tion only  in  God,  many  do  not  attain  to  this  consciousness."  He 
does  not  admit  the  validity  of  Anselm*s  argument  from  the  idea 
to  the  reality.^ 

We  see,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  fnndamental  tendencies, 
in  their  incipient  stages,  announcing  their  presence  by  various 
signs, — seeking  to  start  forth,  and  continually  repressed  ag<'un  by 
mightier  forces  ere  they  can  succeed  to  push  their  way  through 
and  assert  themselves  in  opposition  to  these  forces.  Thus  Chris- 
tian theism,  which  in  the  first  centuries  had  come  off  victorious 
in  the  contest  with  absolute  dualism,  had  now  to  enter  into  ano- 
ther contest  with  absolute  monism  or  pantheism.  This  latter 
theory  might  seek  to  fasten  itself  on  Christianity  at  that  point 
where  it  stands  forth  in  antagonism  to  abstract  deism  and  abso- 
lute dualism.  Thus  we  discerned  such  an  appearance  already  in 
the  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  this  century,  however,  was 
too  little  prepared  as  yet  for  such  a  speculative  direction  of 
thought  either  to  adopt  or  to  understand  it.  It  passed  away  at 
this  time,  without  leaving  a  vestige  behind.  But  the  speculative 
spirit,  that  went  over  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  it,  so  that  the  work  in  which  John 
Scotus  had  unfolded  his  system  could  acquire  an  influence  in  the 
thirteenth  century  which  it  was  unable  to  exercise  at  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance.     This  influence  was  promoted  by  the  theology 


1  CogDoscere  Deum  esse  in  aliqno  commnni  sub  quadam  confasione  est  nobis  natura- 
liter  iDsertam. 

'i  Dato  etiaiD,  quod  qailibet  intelligat,  hoc  nomine  Deus  significari  id  qaod  diciiur, 
Bcilicet  illud,  quo  roajus  ccgitari  non  potest,  non  tamen  propter  hoc  sequitur,  quod  intel- 
ligat, id,  quod  signiflcatur  per  nomen,  esse  in  rerum  natura,  sed  in  apprehensione  intel- 
leetos  tantum. 
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of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings  (which  were  themselves  among 
the  elements  whence  the  system  of  Scotus  had  sprang),  by  the 
writings  of  the  new  Flatonicians  and  of  the  Arabian  philoso- 
phers,^ circulated  in  Latin  translations,  and  particularly  by  the 
work  De  causis,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Aristotle, — a  work  which  was  much  studied  and 
which  acquired  great  authority  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
thirteenth  century.^ 

This  production  contains,  throughout,  the  principles  of  the  neo- 
Platonic  monism,  as  the  same  was  reduced  to  form  and  systematic 
coherence  by  Flotinus, — the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  as  the  super- 
existent,  from  which  issues  forth  the  whole  developing  process  of 
being,  proceeding  by  regular  gradations,  the  idea  of  creation 
transformed  into  the  doctrine  of  a  process  of  evolution  grounded 
in  immanent  necessity.^  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  this  work,  seeks  to  explain  its  propositions,  which 
refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his  Christian  theism,  by 
presenting  them  under  a  mitigated  form.^  He  himself  did  not 
escape  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in 
this  tract ;  for,  indeed,  the  rigid  consistency  of  speculation  con- 

1  The  great  inflnenee  of  this  school  has  been  noticed  in  the  excellent  work  of  Dr 
Schmblders,  already  referred  to,  Essai  sur  les  ecoles  philosophiqoes  chez  les  Arabes, 
Paris,  1842. 

2  Joiirdaio,  in  the  work  already  referred  to :  Recherches  critiques,  etc.,  p.  212,  first 
directed  attention  to  this  sonrce  and  to  the  great  influence  of  this  book  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  though  be  goes  to  an  extreme  in  undervaluing  the  undeniable  influence  of 
Scotus.  Albertus  Magnus  took  pains  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  in  his 
Liber  secundus  de  terminatione  cansarum  primariarum.  Tractatus  i.  in  his  opp.  ed. 
Lugd.  1661,  t.  V.  f.  663.  He  ascribes  the  book  to  a  certain  Jew,  David,  who  bad  com- 
bined Aristotelian  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  book  (in  the  edition  uf  his  works,  Paris,  1660,  t.  iv. 
where  may  be  found  printed  also  the  book  itself),  rightly  perceived  that  the  work  con- 
tained neo-Platonic,  rather  than  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  held  it  to  be  a  translation  of 
some  writing  of  Proclus. 

3  Of  the  highest  principle,  it  is  said  that  it  is  called  spirit,  indeed,  being  the  cause  of 
spirit ;  but  that  in  reality  it  is  something  far  bigh»r,  and  in  general,  nothing  determinate 
conld  be  predicated  of  it :  Non  cadunt  super  primam  causam  meditatio  neque  sensus 
neque  intelligentia  et  ipsa  quidem  non  signatur,  nisi  a  causa  secnnda,  quae  est  intelli- 
gentia,  et  non  nominatur  nisi  per  nomen  oansati  sui  primi,  verumtamen  permodumsub- 
limiorem.    Opp.  Thomae,  cit.  t.  iv.  f.  481. 

4  The  above*cited  passage  concerning  the  absolute  he  explains  as  relating  to  the  infiui* 
tnde  of  the  divine  being,  as  compared  with  all  determinate  limited  modes  of  existence : 
Causa  prima  est  supra  ens,  in  quantum  est  Ipsum  esse  infinitum,  ens  autem  dieitgr,  quod 
finite  participat  esse,  et  hoc  est  proportionatum  intellectui  nostro. 
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dacted  eyen  him  to  a  one-sided  monism.  While,  then,  this  pre- 
dominating tendency  in  the  specalatiye  theology  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  stronger  force  of  the 
Christian  principle, — and  while  with  the  majority,  therefore,  the 
Christian  consciousness  that  goyerned  the  mode  of  thinking 
operated  to  preyent  the  full  and  logical  eyolution  of  these  ideas, 
so  that  they  must  submit  to  be  blended  with  a  Christian  theism 
with  which  they  had  but  little  afSnity, — we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that  there  were  indiyidnals  who  felt  impelled  to  express 
and  eyolye  the  same  thoughts  in  a  manner  more  consistent,  and 
more  directly  at  yariance  with  the  theism  that  goyerned  the 
consciousness  of  their  age.  Such  was  the  relation  in  which 
Almaric  of  Bena,  and  his  disciple  Dayid  of  Dinanto,  stood  to 
the  times  in  which  they  liyed.^ 

The  former  was  so  called  from  the  birth-place  in  the  diocese  of 
Ghartres.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  taAght 
at  Paris.  After  gaining  a  high  reputation  by  his  lectures  on 
dialectics,  he  passed  oyer  to  theology,  and  now  created  a  great 
sensation  by  many  of  the  opinions  he  advanced ;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  in  particular,  the  following  :  '*  As  no  man  can 
be  sayed  without  belieying  in  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  so  neither  can  he  be  sayed  without  belieying  that  he  him- 
self is  a  member  of  Christ.*'  This,  he  maintained,  was  a  necessary 
article  of  faith.  Such  an  assertion  might  no  doubt  haye  been  called 
forth  by  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  mind,  and  particularly  of  the 
mystic  element  in  it,  against  the  churchly ,  theocratical  point  of  yiew, 
— by  a  tendency  that  placed  the  immediate  reference  of  the  religi* 
ons  consciousness  to  Christ  in  opposition  to  its  dependence  on  the 

1  The  tame  ideas  lie,  in  trath,  at  the  foandation  of  the  system  of  Scotas,  that  are  un- 
folded in  the  book,  De  caasis,  which  book  exercised  a  more  general  influence  than  the 
heretical  Sootna  oonid  do.  But  that  the  work  of  Scotus.  also  had  a  special  influence  on 
these  two  men,  is  evident  from  incontestable  marks.  Albcrtus  Magous  in  the  first  part 
of, his  Samma  (Tract,  iv.  Qaaest.  20,  Membr.  ii.)  cites  the  book  of  David  of  Dinanto  de 
tomis,  hoc  est  de  divisionibus,  which  makes  mention  of  the  work  of  Scotus,  De  divisione 
Naturae.  Moreover,  the  propositions  ascribed  to  Almario,  as  they  are  cited  by  Martinns 
Polonns  in  his  Sopputatioues  to  Marianus  Sootns,  hiut  at  the  samtf :  Ideas,  quae  sunt 
in  mente  divina,  creare  et  crear!,~the  doctrine  that,  as  all  things  proceeded  from  God,  so 
all  will  retom  back  to  him  again ;  that  Ood  is  known  only  in  his  Theopfaauies ;  thati 
withoat  the  first  sin,  the  separation  of  sexes  would  not  have  taken  place ;  that  Christ, 
after  his  reanrreoiion,  belonged  no  longer  to  any  particular  sex.  The  historian  who  cites 
these  dogmas,  says  himself,  too :  Qui  omnes  error^s  inveninntur  in  libro,  qui  inUtolatnr 
peri  physeon. 
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charch.  Now  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  it  is  true,  in  Almaric 
also,  the  antagonism  of  a  subjectiyity  carried  to  excess  against 
the  objectivity  of  the  charch  Catholicism  ;  bnt  at  bottom  of  it 
lies,  not  a  theistic,  but  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world ;  and  only 
in  connection  with  this  latter,  can  that  which  he  meant  be  under* 
stood,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it.  Taken  in  an  isolated 
manner  by  itself,  this  proposition  was  susceptible  of  yarious  in- 
terpretations ;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time 
publicly  advanced,  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  church  instinct 
that  men  suspected  the  anti-Christian  element  in  it,  without  un- 
derstanding its  true  significance  in  the  connection  of  that 
teacher's  ideas.  The  Parisian  university,  in  1204,  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Almaric,  and  expelled  him  from  the  professorial 
chair.  He  appealed  to  pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  confirmed, 
however,  that  decision.  Upon  this,  he  returned,  in  1207,  to 
Faffs,  and  offered  the  recantation  that  had  been  prescribed  to 
him  ;  soon  after  which  he  died.  It  was  not  known,  however,  that 
he  had  left  any  school  behind  him.  By  his  disciple,  David  of 
Dinanto,  these  doctrines  were  propagated,  and  carried  to  a  still 
further  length.  David  exerted  an  influence  also  by  his  writings, 
in  which  he  expounded  them. 

We  recognize  here  the  principles  of  that  monism,  the  sources 
of  which  have  been  pointed  out ;  the  doctrine  of  one  being,  lying 
at  the  ground  of  all,  which  being  can  be  known  only  in  its  mani- 
fold forms  of  manifestation  ; — the  whole  universe  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  essence.  David  of  Dinanto^  defined  God  as  the 
prtndpium  maieriale  omnium  rerum.  He  distinguished  three 
principles ;  the  first  indivisible  principle,  matter,  the  substratum 
of  the  corporeal  world ;  the  first  indivisible  out  of  which  proceeds 
the  soul ;  namely,  spirit  (nua)  ;  the  first  indivisible  in  the  eter- 
nal substances  (ideas),  namely,  God.  Between  these  three,  he 
afiSrmed,  there  can  be  no  distinction ;  else  we  must  suppose  a 
still  higher  essence,  from  which  all  these  three  were  derived,  and 
of  which  they  partake  after  difierent  manners.  No  other  sup- 
position remains,  then,  than  that  these  three  are  altogether  iden- 
tical,— difierent  designations  of  the  one  divine  essence,  according 

1  Vide  Albert  M.  Samma  iheol.  Pars,  i.,  Tractot.  iv.  Quaeat.  20.  Membr.  ii.,  ed. 
Lugd.  t.  XTii.  f.  76,  Rnd  Tbomaa  Aquinas  in  Sentent.  lib.  ii.,  Diatiuct  17.  QuaesL  i., 
Artie,  i.,  ed.  Venet.  t.  x.,  p.  235. 
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to  different  relations  of  the  same  to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritnal, 
and  the  ideal  worlds.^  Thomas  Aquinas^  makes  a  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  Almaric  and  that  of  Dayid  of  Dinanto. 
The  school  of  the  former,  he  said,  considered  God  as  the  prm- 
cipiumformale  of  all  things ;  the  second,  taught  that  God  is  the 
materia  prima.  According  to  this  latter  doctrine,  they  might 
consider  all  nature  as  the  body  of  God, — God  as  the  one  subject 
in  all.  Nothing  else  has  any  true  being;  all  things  else  are 
mere  accidents,  under  which  God,  to  whom  alone  being  is  to  be 
attributed,  yeils  himself, — accidentia  sine  suljecto.  The  church 
doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  supper  they  explained  as  a  symbolical 
clothing  of  this  truth.  The  consecrating  priest,  they  supposed, 
did  not  here  first  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  God, 
but  he  only  denoted  that  which,  without  any  act  of  his,  was 
already  present,  and  brought  it,  by  his  words,  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  community.'  Taking  this  ground,  they  could  say 
every  true  Christian  must  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  God  has 
become  man  in  him,  even  as  he  became  man  in  Christ ;  and  it  is 
now  evident,  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  Almaric  which  we  first 
cited  should  be  understood  as  taken  in  connection  with  these 
ideas.  Although  an  abstract  speculative  system  was  not  calcu- 
lated, especially  at  this  time,  to  spread  among  the  laity,  yet 
through  the  element  of  mysticism,  which  itself  was  hidden  under 
a  Christian  guise,  it  was  attempted,  and  that  not  without  success, 
to  diffuse  these  doctrines  even  among  laymen.  Books  were  com- 
posed for  this  purpose  in  the  French  language.    Pantheism,  with 


1  AlbertQS  cites  the  oripiiDentation  in  David  of  Dinanto  as  follows :  Quaero,  si  nos  ei 
materia  prima  diffenint  an  non  ?  Si  differunt,  sub  aliqoo  commnni,  a  quo  ilia  differen- 
tia egreditor,  differont  et  illud  commune  per  differentias  formabile  est  in  utramqoe. 
Quod  autem  unum  formabile  est  in  plures,  materia  est  vol  ad  minus  principium  materi- 
ale.  Si  ergo  dicatur  una  materia  esse  materiae  primae  et  noia,  ant  differunt  aut  non. 
Si  diffinunt,  oporiet,  quod  sob  aliquo  communi,  a  quo  differentiae  illae  exeunt,  differant, 
et  sequitur  ex  hoc,  quod  illud  commane  genus  sit  ad  ilia.  Ex  hoc  videtar  relinqui, 
quod  deus  et  nois  et  materia  prima  idem  sunt  secuudum  id,  quod  suut,  quia  quaeeunqua 
sunt  et  nulla  differentia  differunt,  eadem  sunt, 

^  Samma  Pan.  i.    Quaest.  ilL,  artie.  viii. 

'  From  the  Aeta  of  a  Parisian  council  of  the  year  1210,  which  have  been  published  by 
Martene  aud  Dorand  in  the  Thesaurus  novus  anecdutorum,  t.  iv.,  f.  163:  Deus  visibili- 
bus  erat  indntus  iustnimentis,  quibus  videri  poterat  a  creaturis  et  aceideutibus  cormmpi 
potent  extrinsecis.  Ante  verbonim  prolationem  visibilibus  panis  uccidentibus  snbesss 
ooipos  ChristL  Id,  quod  ibi  fuerat  priua  formis  visibilibus,  prolatione  verborum  subtssa 
oatanditur. 

VOL.  VHI.  0 
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all  the  practical  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  was  more  boldly 
and  abruptly  expressed  than  perhaps  the  original  founders  of  this 
school  had  intended.  That  distinction  of  the  three  ages  which 
had  attached  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  which  we 
noticed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  employed  by 
this  sect  also,  after  their  own  peculiar  manner.  As  the  predomi- 
nant reyelation  of  God  the  Father,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
followed  by  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  by  which  the  forms  of 
worship  under  the  legal  dispensation  were  done  away;  so  now 
the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  at  hand, — the  incarnation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  entire  humanity,  the  being  of  God  under  the  form 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  an  equal  measure  in  all  the  faithful ;  that 
is,  the  dependence  of  the  religious  consciousness  upon  any  one 
individual  as  a  person  in  whom  God  is  incarnate,  would  cease, 
and  the  consciousness  of  all  alike,  that  God  exists  in  them,  has 
in  them  assumed  human  nature,  would  come  in  place  of  it.  The 
sacraments,  under  which  the  Son  of  God  had  been  worshipped, 
would  then  be  done  away  ;  religion  would  be  made  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ceremonies,  of  everything  positive.  The  members  of 
this  sect  are  the  ones  in  whom  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  begun,  the  forerunners  of  the  above-described  period  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Several  other  opinions  are  charged  upon  members 
of  this  sect,  which  certainly  accord  with  their  general  mode  of 
thinking ;  as,  for  example,  that  God  had  spoken  in  Ovid  as  well 
as  in  Augustin  ;^  that  the  only  heaven  and  the  only  hell  are  in 
the  present  life ;  that  those  who  possess  the  true  knowledge  no 
longer  need  faith  or  hope  ;  they  have  attained  already  to  the  true 
resurrection,  the  true  paradise,  the  real  heaven;-^  that  he  who 
lives  in  mortal  sin,  has  hell  in  himself,  but  it  was  'much  the  same 
thing  as  having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  mouth.^  These  people 
opposed  the  worship  of  saints  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  They 
called  the  ruling  church  Babylon;  the  pope,  antichrist.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  many  of  them  were  carried  along  by  pantheistic 
mysticism,  by  the  tendency  to  a  one-sided  inwardness,  into  a  sort 

1  Caesar.    Heisterbaob,  1.  c.  r.  22. 

3  In  the  report  in  Martene  and  Dnrand:  Spiritns  sanctus  in  iis  inoarnatns  iis  omnia 
revelabat,  et  baec  revelatio  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  mortaomm  resurrectio.  Tnde  seme- 
tipsos  jam  resascitatos  asserebant,  fidem  et  spera  ab  eoram  cordibas  excludebant,  se  soli 
flcientiac  mcntientes  siibjaeere,— with  which  also  agrees  tbe  report  of  Caesarius. 

3  The  account  given  by  Caesarias  of  Heisterbach. 
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of  ethical  adiaphorism^  which  sanctioned  the  worst  excesses. 
The  maxim,  that  a  man's  condition  depended,  not  so  mnch  on 
ontward  works  as  on  inward  disposition,  on  love ;  as  on  the  fact 
of  his  being  conscious  of  having  God  within  him,  is  said  to  have 
been  poshed  by  many  even  to  such  consequences  as  the  above. 
William  of  Aria,  a  goldsmith,  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  among 
this  sect.  He  announced  the  coming  of  judgments  on  a  corrupt 
chnrch,  and  the  evolution  of  the  new  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  was  now  near  at  hand.  In  the  year  1210,  this  sect  was 
discovered;  several  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  refused  to  re- 
cant, were  burnt  at  the  stake.  Bernard,  a  priest,  carried  his 
pantheistic  delusion  to  such  a  length  as  to  declare,  that,  so  far  as 
he  had  being,  they  could  not  bum  him,  for,  so  far  as  he  existed, 
he  was  God  himself.  One  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such 
phenomena  was,  that  men  were  led  by  occasion  of  them,  to  look 
upon  every  freer  movement  of  the  religious  spirit  with  a  more 
suspicious  eye.  With  the  writings  of  David  of  Dinanto,  all  theo- 
logical works  in  the  French  language  were  burnt  and  forbidden. 

This  pantheistic  monism  was  now  attacked  by  the  most  distin- 
guished scholastic  theologians.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  it,  that  God  is  not  the  material  nor  the  essential 
but  the  causative  being  of  all  existence ;  and  the  causative  as 
the  efficient,  formal,  and  final  cause,  the  efficient,  formative  prin- 
ciple, and  the  end  of  all  existence ;  the  original  type  to  which  all 
existence  must  be  traced,  according  to  which  everything  has  been 
formed,  and  which  everything  is  appointed  to  represent ;  as  in 
truth,  the  original  type  has  an  existence  of  itself,  independent  of 
the  things  that  are  formed  after  it,  and  in  order  to  represent  it.i 
Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself  after  a  similar  manner :  God 
is  the  esse  omnium  effective  et  exemplariter^  but  not  per  essen- 
iiam. 

As  we  have  an  example  here,  showing  that  the  foreign  elements 
of  the  neo-Flatonic  monism,  which  the  speculative  theology  of  this 
century  strove  to  blend  into  one  whole  with  the  Christian  faith, 
would  resist  all  such  attempts,  and  prove  rebellious  to  this  faith 
itself, — so  we  have  another  example  of  a  like  incongruity  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  adopted  by  this  theology  as 

1  Sicot  partdigma,  a  quo  fiont,  et  ad  qaod  formantur,  et  ad  quod  flniantar.  cum 
tamen  iiitriiiaeeum  sit  extra  facta  fonnata  et  finifk  existeoa  et  nUiil  sit  de  esse  eoraro. 

o2 
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absolute  tniths  of  reason,  with  which  the  truths  of  faith  could  not 
be  at  yariance.     There  arose  a  riew  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines, 
growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Ayer- 
rhoes,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  this  league  between  philosophy 
and  faith,  and  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  also — like 
the  doctrine  of  Almaric,  that  started  from  a  neo- Platonic  prin- 
ciple— necessarily  pass  oyer  into  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thinking. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  thinking  reason  is  in  all  men  identically 
the  same,  that  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  all.     Those  who 
set  forth  this  as  a  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and — what  in  their  opi- 
nion was  the  same  thing — a  doctrine  that  resulted  with  necessity 
from  the  fundamental  position  of  bare  rational  knowledge  or  of 
philosophy,  were  well  aware  of  the  consequences — irreconcilable 
with  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church — which 
flowed  from  such  an  assertion,  and  represented  themselyes,  at 
least,  as  being  yery  far  from  adopting  these  consequences.     But  * 
this  subjection  to  the  authority  of  faith,  expressed  in  connection 
with  this  acknowledged  opposition  between  reason  and  faith,  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  fail  to  awaken  suspicions  respecting 
the  honesty  of  their  professions,  or  at  least  respecting  the  serious- 
ness and  liyeliness  of  their  religious  interest ;  as  for  example, 
when  one  occupying  this  ground  asserted :  '*  By  my  reason,  I 
conclude,  with  necessity,  that  mind  is  numerically  but  one,  but 
by  my  faith,  I  firmly  maintain  the  contrary  ;'*^  when  he  expressed 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Christian  position,  which  was  incap- 
able of  being  reconciled  with  the  above  proposition,  in  the  cold 
and  indifferent  way  :  '*  The  Latins  do  not  admit  this,  according 
to  their  principles,  because,  perhaps,  their  law  stands  in  contra- 
diction with  it;'*  where  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  cites  this  language,^ 
justly  takes  offence,  that  one  who  pretended  to  be  a  Christian, 
could  thus  speak  of  Christianity,  as  the  law  of  a  strange  religion ; 
could  designate  the  doctrines  of  faith  as  positiones  Caiholicorum. 
It  is  obvious  to  remark  how  mischievous  would  be  the  spread  of 
a  doctrine  so  hostile  to  the  fundamental  grounds  of  Christian  con- 
viction ;  how  pernicious  this  disguised  schism  between  subjective 

1  Per  rationem  eonclndo  de  necessitate,  quod  intellectus  est  anus  numero,  firmiter 
tainen  teneo  oppositnm  per  fldem. 

9  In  bis  Opaso.  ix.,  De  unitate  iiitel|eDtuB  contra  Averroistas  in  vol.  xlx.  of  tlje  Vene- 
lian  editioii. 
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conviction  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  this  homage,  altogether 
hypocritical,  or  at  any  rate  not  springing  from  the  lively  feeling 
of  an  inner  necessity,  to  the  authority  of  the  chnrch,  must  prove, 
when  sQch  views  found  currency,  as  they  already  began  to  do 
even  among  laymen.^  These  doctrines,  then,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas felt  himself  called  upon  to  combat,  not  only  in  his  general 
work  concerning  the  whole  body  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,'  but 
also  in  a  small  treatise,  which  he  composed  expressly  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  was  not  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  consequences 
hostile  to  the  Christian  faith  which  must  flow  from  such  opinions, 
— to  the  fact,  that  thereby  the  doctrines  of  personal  immortality, 
and  of  a  final  retribution,  would  be  annihilated, — but  while  he 
strongly  protested  against  that  pretended  opposition  between  the 
truths  of  faith  and  the  truths  of  philosophy,' he  endeavoured 
to  show,  also,  that  this  doctrine  was  contrary  to  reason  and  by 
no  means  a  genuine  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  attributes  gained  rich  ac- 
cessions by  the  labours  of  these  theologians.  Several  new  inves- 
tigations were  evoked  by  Abelard.  One  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of 
God.  Walter  of  Mauretania,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thought 
that  he  had  heard  an  opinion  of  this  sort  uttered  by  Abelard 
himself.^  Also,  Hugo  a  St  Victore  speaks'^  of  certain  sophists, 
who  maintained  that  God  was  omnipresent  only  in  virtue  of  his 
power,  but  not  in  virtue  of  his  essence  ;*  since  otherwise,  God 
would  be  afiected  by  the  impurity  in  the  world.     According  to 

1  See  the  Life  of  TbomaB  Aqainaa,  already  referred  to,  c.  iv.  A  knigbt,  who  was 
called  opon  to  do  penance  for  bia  Crimea,  gave  for  hia  reply,  tbat  if  Peter  obtained  sal- 
Tation,  be  also  was  sore  of  it,  for  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  spirit  in  himself  and 
in  Peter. 

S  See  in  lib.  ii.,  SenUnt.  Dist.  17.    Qaaest.  ii.,  artie.  i. 

>  He  sayv,  in  opposition  to  tbot  statement:  Cum  autem  de  necessitate  condudi  non 
possit  nisi  yerum  necessarium,  ei^as  oppositum  est  falsnm  et  impossibile,  sequitnr 
secnndnm  ejns  dictum,  qnod  fides  sit  de  falso  et  impossibili,  quod  etiam  Dens  facere 
non  potest.    Qnod  fidelium  aures  ferrs  non  possnnt. 

4  His  words  addressed  to  Abelard,  in  D'Archery,  Spioiligia,  U  iii.,  f.  525,  Praeterea 
notifieate  mibi,  si  adbuo  ereditis,  quod  Dens  essential! ter  non  sit  in  mundo  Tel  alibi. 
Quod,  H  bene  memini  andiyi  tos  fsteri,  qnando  noyissime  invicem  contalimus  de  qui- 
boadam  sententiis.  From  which  yery  words  it  is  quite  evident  tbat  he  might  easily  have 
misunderstood  Abelard. 

^  In  hia  Summm  Tractat.  i.,  e.  iy. 

*  Quidam  oalnmniatores  veritatia  diennt,  Deum  per  potentiam  et  non  per  easentiam 
ubique  esse. 
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this  statement.  Abelard,  like  the  Socinians  in  later  times,  sup- 
posed a  being  of  God  without  the  world, — in  the  sense  of  limita- 
tion,— so  that  this  '*  without  *'  should  be  understood  as  spatial,  and, 
separating  from  one  another  the  essence  of  Ood  and  his  acts,  re- 
duced his  omnipresence  simply  to  the  fact  that  God's  agency  ex- 
tends to  ererything  in  the  world.  But  if  we  consult  Abelard*s  own 
explanations  of  the  matter,  we  see  plainly  that  he  was  rery  far  from 
entertaining  any  such  views.  What  he  says  is  this  :  '*  We  can- 
not conceire  of  God's  being  present  anywhere  after  a  spatial 
manner,  but  we  must  understand  his  omnipresence  as  an  omni- 
present agency.'*  He  meant  only  to  give  prominence  to  this 
idea,  that  God  is  omnipresent  in  his  agency  without  spatial  pre- 
sence or  spatial  change,  without  departing  from  that  immutability 
of  his  essence  which  erer  holds  the  like  relation  to  space  and 
time ; — ^that  space  presents  no  limitation,  has  no  existence  for 
him.^  But  eren  this,  which  Abelard  said  concerning  an  active 
omnipresence  of  God, — directly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all 
spatial  representations,  gave  occasion  to  the  misconception,  that 
he  denied  the  essential  omnipresence  of  God,  and  referred  it 
simply  to  his  agency,  separated  from  his  essence.  In  his  Intro^ 
ductioio  in  Theologiam^  he  says:  **  As  spirit  generally  is  spatially 
present  nowhere,  and  spatially  moves  itself  in  no  direction,  so 
this  holds  good  pre-eminently  of  God,  since  he,  by  his  essence,  is 
everywhere  present.^  In  accordance  with  this  must  those  pas- 
sages of  sacred  Scripture  be  understood,  which  speak  of  God  as 
coming  or  descending ;  by  which,  is  not  meant  a  movement  in 
space,  but  a  new  effect,  proceeding  from  that  agency  of  God, 
which  is  circumscribed  by  no  space.^  Thus,  for  example,  when 
it  is  said  that  he  comes  to  or  departs  from  this  or  that  individual, 

1  In  the  Apologetioal  Dialogne,  eonoeruing  the  relation  of  which  to  Abelard's  author^ 
«hip  we  have  spoken  aboye,  and  in  whioh  we,  at  any  rate,  And  the  correct  exposition  of 
his  doctrines,  it  is  said:  Ipse,  qui  sic  nunc  quoqae  sine  positione  locali  sicot  ante  tern- 
pora  consistens,  non  tarn  in  loco  esse  dncendos  est,  qui  nnllatenus  localis  est,  qnam  in 
se  cnncta  concladere  loca.  Qui  enhn  ante  omnia  sine  loco  exstitit,  neo  tUn  ipsius 
modnm  (no  limits  for  himself)  sed  nobis  loca  fabricavit.  Per  potentiam  soam  tarn  intra 
omnia  quam  extra;  by  which  is  denoted  that  this  category  of  space,  inner  or  outer,  can- 
not be  applied  to  God's  being  and  action.    L.  c.  p.  95,  seqq. 

3  Lib.  iii.,  p.  1126. 

8  Ubiqae  per  substantiam,  ubique  essential  iter,  semper  substantiae  praesentia  in 
omnibus  est  locis. 

4  Non  aliquis  ejus  localis  accesstm,  sed  aliqnis  novno  operationis  effectus  ostenditur. 
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the  reference  is  to  the  communication  or  withdrawal  of  his  gifts/*^ 
In  this  way,  too,  he  keeps  clear  of  a  misconception  with  regard 
to  the  incarnation  of  God,  which  arose  from  its  being  so  sensn- 
oasly  apprehended :  ^'  When  God  is  said  to  come  upon  the  Virgin, 
this  should  be  understood  of  some  peculiar  relation  of  God*s  all- 
pervading  agency.^    By  his  descent  upon  the  Virgin,  nothing 
else  was  denoted  than  that  letting  down  of  himself  whereby  he 
entered  into  union  with  human  nature.^    That  God  is  essentially 
everywhere,  is  a  proposition  referring  to  his  power  or  agency 
which  is  nowhere  inactive,  but  manifests  its  action  in  all  places. 
As  without  God's  preserving  agency  nothing  could  subsist  even 
for  a  moment,  so  this  very  conception  involves  in  it,  that  it  is  by 
the  energy  of  his  essence  God  exists  and  acts  everywhere.** 
From  these  remarks,  it  is  already  quite  evident  that  Abelard 
does  not,  by  what  he  says  concerning  the  divine  omnipresence, 
as  an  active  one,  by  any  means  exclude  essential  omnipresence ; 
and  he  himself  takes  care  to  guard  against  any  such  interpreta- 
tion, by  adding :  "  It  is  common  to  say  of  a  monarch,  that  he 
has  a  long  arm,  because  he  makes  his  power  felt  even  in  distant 
regions;  he  does  so,  however,  not  by  his  essence,  but  by  means 
of  his  representatives."^     Abelard  thought  he  had  hit  upon  an 
analogy  by  which  we  might  form  some  right  conception  of  the 
divine  omnipresence,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  soul  is  present  in 
all  parts  of  the  bodyJ    Thus,  also,  he  expressed  himself  in  his 

1  Gum  in  quosdam  venire  vel  a  qaibasdam  recedere  dicitar,  ju&U  donorum  suorum 
collationem  vel  subtraotionem  intelligitur  id,  non  secundam  localem  ejus  adventam  vel 
recessnm,  qui  nbique  per  pracsentiam  suae  aubstantiae  semper  existens,  non  habet,  qao 
moveri  localiter  poaait. 

2  Cum  itaque  Bens  in  Tirginem  venire  dicitnr,  secundam  aequam  (perhaps  aliquam) 
efiBcaciam,  non  secundum  localem  accessiouem  intelligi  debet. 

9  Quid  est  enim  aliiid,  eum  in  virginem  descendisse,  ut  incarnaretur,  nisi  nt  nostram 
asanmeret  infirmitatem,  se  homiliaase,  ut  haec  qaidem  humiliatio  ejus  videlicet  intelli- 
gatur  descensus  ? 

^  Quod  tamen  ubique  esse  per  substantiam  dicitur,  juxta  ejus  potentiam  vel  opera- 
tionem  dici  arbitror,  ae  si  videlicet  diceretar,  ita  ei  cuncta  loca  esse  praesentiai  ut  in  eis 
aliquid  operari  nnnquam  cesset,  nee  ejus  potentia  sit  alicubi  otiosa. 

5  Nam  et  ipsa  loca  et  quicquid  est  in  eia,  nisi  per  ipsnm  conserventur,  manere  non 
possont,  et  per  substantiam  in  eis  esae  dicitur,  obi  per  propriae  virtotem  substantiae 
aliquid  nunquam  operari  cesset  vel  ea  ipsa  servando  vel  aliquid  in  iia  per  seipsnm  mini« 
strando. 

6  Non  tamen  hoc  per  substantiam  fiicere  auiBoiont,  quod  per  vicarios  agunt. 

7  Anima  per  operationem  vegetandi  ao  aentiendi  aingulis  membria  tuta  insit,  ut  sin- 
gala  vegetet  et  in  singulis  sentiat. 
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lectares,  as  we  may  see  in  his  so-called  Sentences:^  *'6od  is 
everywhere  present  by  his  essence,  because  he  everywhere  acts 
immediately  by  himself,  without  needing  the  instrumentality  of 
others.  For  although  a  king  may  act,  by  his  power,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominion,  yet  he  is  not  everywhere  by  his 
essence ;  since  he  cannot  act  at  once  throughout  his  whole  em- 
pire without  employing  ministers  and  servants.**  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  also,  that  Abelard  applied  the  idea  of  omnipresence 
to  time  as  well  as  to  space.'  Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore  defends  the 
doctrine  of  an  essential  presence  of  God,'  perhaps  in  opposition 
to  Abelard's  misunderstood  explication.^  He  lays  down  the 
trilemma:  Either  God  is  nowhere  according  to  his  essence,  or, 
he  is  in  some  place  without  being  everywhere,  or,  he  is  every- 
where. The  first  and  second  cannot  be  true ;  only  the  third 
supposition,  therefore,  remains:  '* Though  we  cannot  perfectly 
comprehend,**  he  says,  "  yet  we  must  believe,  without  doubting, 
that  God  is,  in  essence,  everywhere.**  According  to  Hugo's 
notions,  moreover,  the  idea  of  the  divine  omnipresence  is  co- 
incident with  the  truth  that  all  things  subsist  in  dependence 
on  God*s  preserving  agency.^  The  same  connection  of  ideas  was 
adopted  by  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century : 
"  God  is  everywhere  present  in  space,**  says  Thomas  Aquinas,6 
"  inasmuch  as  he  communicates  to  all  that  is  in  space  being, 
force,  and  activity.'*^ 

In  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  the  school- 
men of  the  twelfth  century  met  with  similar  difSculties  to  those 
with  the  solution  of  which  Origen  had  busied  himself.  Two  dif- 
ferent rocks  were  to  be  avoided :  they  must  not,  under  the  name 
of  omnipotence,  attribute  to  God  an  infinite  arbitrary  will ;  nor, 

1  Cap.  xix.,  p.  50. 

3  Omnia  locas  ei  praesAns,  sir.  et  nmne  tempus,  in  tbe  place  jnst  quoted. 

^  L.  0.  Sntkinia  Tract,  i.,  e.  iy. 

i  As  in  Abelard's  Sentences  a  passage  of  Angustin  is  quoted,  and  also  Hugo  declaiois 
against  snch  an  appeal  to  words  of  Augustin,  this  may  indicate  that  he  actually  directed 
his  polemics  against  Abelard;  perhaps  against  some  of  his  expressions  in  his  lectures^ 
according  to  some  of  the  copies  circulated  about. 

6  Nee  sine  eo  potest  aliquid  subsistere  etiam  per  momentum  ex  omnibus,  quae  fecit, 
quia  omnia  continet  et  penetrat  et  nullo  continetur. 

6  Summa,  p.  i.    Qn.  viii.,  art.  i.  et  ii. 

7  Ut  dans  eis  esse  et  virtutem  et  operationem,  quod  dat  esse  omnibus  looatis,  quae 
replent  omnia  looa. 
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in  seeking  to  avoid  this  danger,  represent  the  dirine  being  as  de- 
pendent on  a  natural  necessity,  or  derogate  anything  from  his 
absolute  freedom.  By  the  prudent  precaution  and  pious  modesty 
of  the  speculations  by  which  he  endeayours  to  guard  against  both 
these  errors,  Anselm  especially  distinguishes  himself.  He  says : 
'*  The  freedom  and  will  of  God  we  must,  conformably  to  reason, 
80  understand  as  to  place  nothing  in  him  that  is  derogatory  from 
his  dignity.  The  true  idea  of  freedom  regards  that  only  which 
is  befitting  and  becoming  the  divine  excellence.^  When  it  is 
said,  *  What  God  wills  is  good,  and  what  he  wills  not  is  not 
good,*  this  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if,  supposing  God  should 
will  anything  that  is  bad,  it  would  be  good  because  he  willed  it ; 
for  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  God  should  lie,  it  would  be  right  to 
lie;  but  rather,  that  a  being  who  lied  could  not  be  God.  As 
truly  as  God  is  God,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  that  he 
should  will  that  which  is  bad.,  An  hypothetical  proposition  of 
this  sort  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  set  together  the  two 
impossible  things, — if  water  is  dry,  fire  is  water.  When  we  talk, 
in  the  case  of  God,  of  a  necessity  to  will  that  which  is  good,  the 
expression  is  an  improper  one.  What  we  denominate  necessity, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  immutability  of  his  goodness,  which  he 
has  from  himself,  which  is  not  derived  to  him  from  some  other 
quarter."'  Thus  he  rebuts  the  objection  that  God,  if  he  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  will  that  which  is  good,  deserves  no  thanks. 
It  is  not  a  natural  necessity,  but  the  immutability  of  his  eternal, 
holy  will,  and  therefore  is  he  the  more  to  be  praised  in  all  his 
goodness.4 

But  Abelard's  speculations  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  which  the  pious  spirit  of  Anselm  prescribed  to  itself.     He 

1  In  bis  Dialogue,  cur  Deas  homo  lib.  i.  e.  xii. :  Libertatem  et  ▼oluntatem  Dei  sio  de- 
bemaa  ntionabiliter  intelligere,  ut  dignitati  illins  non  yideamnr  lepugnare.  Liberty 
eniin  non  est  nisi  ad  hoc,  quod  expedit  ant  quod  deoet. 

t  Non  aeqaitor:  si  Dens  yult  meutiri,  jostam  esse  mentiriv  sed  potius  Deum  iilnm 
non  esse. 

S  Quae  neeessitas  non  est  aliud,  quam  immutabilitas  honestatis  ejus,  quam  a  se  ipso 
et  non  ab  alio  babet,  et  idcirco  improprie  dieitar  neeessitas. 

4  Lib.  ii.  e.  x.:  Recte  aaoeritar  ipse  sibi  dedisse  jnstitiam  et  seipsom  justnm  fecisse. 
Ideiroo  laudandus  est  de  sna  jnstitia,  neo  necessitate,  sed  libertate  Justus  est,  quia  im. 
propria  dicitur  neoessitaa,  ubi  nee  coaetio  nlla  est  nee  probibitio.  Qnapropter  qnoniam 
D«>na  perfeete  babet  a  se  quicqnid  babet,  ille  mazime  laudandus  est  de  bonis,  quae  babet 
et  seirat,  non  nlla  necessitate,  sed  propria  et  aetema  imnutabilitate. 
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says  first  :^  **  We  shonld  be  cautious  not  to  admit  into  the  idea 
of  omnipotence,  anything  that  is  grounded  in  deficiencies  and 
limitations  of  creaturely  existence,"^  and  on  this  side,  he  falls  in 
with  Anselm.  But  he  adds :  "  We  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  refer 
ererything  which  it  lies  in  man*s  power  to  do,  to  the  divine 
omnipotence,  in  so  far  as  in  him  we  live,  more,  and  have  our  being, 
and  he  works  all  in  all.^  For  he  employs  us  as  instruments  to 
accomplish  that  which  he  wills ;  and  it  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  said,  that  he  brings  about  that  which  he  suffers  us  to  bring 
about.  But  he  goes  still  farther,  and  starts  the  question  whether 
God  could  do  more,  other,  and  better  than  he  has  actually  done ; 
which  he  answers  in  the  negative ;  though  he  acknowledges, 
indeed,  how  offensive  this  must  appear  to  some.^  The  considera- 
tion seemed  to  him  of  irresistible  weight,  that  God,  who  is  the 
supreme  reason,  can  do  nothing  except  what  is  in  conformity  with 
reason  ;  that  what  he  does  is  always  the  best,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  his  goodness  he  can  do  no  other  than  this.^  He  brings  up 
objections  to  this  statement,  and  then  seeks  to  refute  them.  On 
this  supposition,  God's  omnipotence  would  have  narrower  limits 
than  man*s  ability ;  for  man  can  do  a  great  many  things  other- 
wise than  he  actually  does.  And  he  brings  up  the  words  of 
Christ,  when  he  said  :  "  If  I  prayed  to  my  Father,  he  would 
send  ten  thousand  angels."  In  reply  to  the  first  objection,  he 
remarks :  "  That  we  can  do  many  things  that  we  ought  not  to  do, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  weakness  rather  than  to  our  dignity. 
We  should  be  better  if  we  could  not  do  that  which  is  evil."  In 
reply  to  the  second  objection,  he  says :  *'  Most  assuredly,  God 
would  have  done  this  if  Christ  had  prayed ;  but  that  Christ 
should  request  this  is  the  very  thing  that  was  impossible,  since  it 
was  contrary  to  his  temper.**  And  thus,  generally,  he  meets 
these  and  the  like  objections  by  distinguishing  an  hypothetical 

1  Introduction  lib.  iii.  p.  1109. 

2  Alioqain  econverso  impotentiam  diceremos  potentiam  et  poteatiam  impotentiam. 

3  Non  absurde  tameu  et  de  bis  omnibus,  quae  efficere  possumns,  Deum  potentem  prae- 
dicabimus  et  omnia,  quae  agimus,  ejus  poteutiae  tribuimuSi  in  quo  vivlmns,  mo?emur  et 
8umu8,  et  *'  qui  omnia  operatnr  in  omnibus." 

*  Licet  haec  nostra  opinio  pancos  aut  nuUos  habeat  asaentatores  et  plurimum  a  dictis 
sanctorum  et  aliquantulum  a  ratione  dissentire  videatur. 

ft  Cum  videlicet  in  singulis  faciendis  vel  dimittendis  rationabilem  babeat  causam,  cur 
ab  ipso  fiant  vel  dimittantur  nee  ispe  quicqaam,  quia  summa  ratio  est,  contra  id  qood 
ration!  congmit,  aut  velle  aut  agere  qneat. 
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and  an  absolute  possibility  and  necessity.     To  those  who  said  : 
If  God  conld  not  act  differently,  we  should  be  under  no  obligation 
of  gratitude  to  him,  he  replies :  "  It  was  really  to  be  denominat- 
ed nothing  else  than  a  certain  necessity  of  his  essence  or  of  his 
goodness,  one  with  his  will,  and  no  constraint."^    ''Since  his 
goodness  is  so  great  that  it  moves  him  of  himself  to  all  good 
acts,  he  ought  therefore  to  be  the  more  loved  and  honoured  on 
account  of  his  own  proper  essence,  because  this  goodness  dwells 
not  in  him  in  an  accidental,  but  in  an  essential  and  immediate 
way.i    For  should  we  be  less  thankful  to  a  person  who  afforded 
us  help  in  distress,  if  his  love  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise,  but  felt  constrained  by  the  force  of  his  love  to  help 
nsl"    This  explanation  he  repeated  in  his   Theologia  Chris- 
tiana?   "God  is  ever  and  at  all  times  so  consumed,  to  express 
ourselves  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  his  inexpressible  goodness, 
that  what  he  wills,  he  wills  necessarily ;   and  what  he  does,  he 
does  necessarily;  just  as  everything  that  is  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  God,  dwells  in  it  after  an  eternal  and  necessary  man- 
ner.*'^   The  extreme  timidity  that  filled  the  mind  of  Abelard, 
lest  he  should  say  something  which  might  be  hurtful  to  the  reli- 
gions interest,  expresses  itself  in  what  he  remarks,  under  his 
sense  of  the  difSculties  that  pressed  him  :  "  But  as  it  is  our  en- 
deavour to  preserve  spotless  the  honour  of  God  in  all  things,  and 
to  glorify  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  so  let  us  trustfully 
invoke  his  assistance,  that  he  who  frees  his  chosen  from  their  sins, 
would  make  me  free  from  the  confusion  of  words,  and  that,  by  his 
grace,  he  would  deliver  me  from  the  snare  of  this  or  that  expres- 
sion, to  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  so  that  we  may  not  be  found 

1  Hio  enim  qnaedam  natarae  vel  bonitatis  ejus  neceasitas  ab  ejus  volantete  non  est 
separata  neo  coactio  dicenda  eat,  qua  etiam  nolens  id  facere  oogatur. 

3  Cum  ejus  tanta  sit  bonitas  atque  optima  Toluntas,  ut  ad  faciendum  non  invitom  euro, 
sed  spontaneum  inclinet,  tanto  amplias  ex  propria  natora  diligendus  est  atque  bino  glori- 
ftcandus,  qnauto  baec  bonitas  ejus  non  ei  per  accideus,  sed  substantia] iter  atque  incom 
muubiliter  inesL 

8  L.  c.  Martene  et  Durand  thesaur.  anecdotor.  t.  ▼.  f.  1367. 

4  Ex  ipsa  sua  et  ineffabili  bonitate  adeo  semper,  ut  Lumano  more  loquar,  aeeensus, 

nt  quae  vult  necessario  velit  et  quae  facit,  necessario  faciat.    Non  euiro  earsre  sua  potest 

bonavolunute,  quam  habet,  cum  sit  ei  naturalis  et  eoaeterna,  non  adTeotitia,  sicut  nostra 

est  nobis,  et  omne,  quod  in  natura  est  divinitatis,  necessario  ei  atque  omnibus  modis  in- 

efitabiliter  inest,  utpote  justitia,  pietas,  miserioordia  et  qnaeeunque  erga  creatures  bona 

Tolnntas. 
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ehargeable  in  his  sight,  either  with  falsehood  or  presumption  to- 
wards him.  For  it  is  he  who  tries  the  heart  and  the  reins,  who 
regards,  in  all,  the  disposition  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  out- 
ward action,  and  asks  not  what  has  been  done,  but  with  what 
intention  it  was  done.'*^  After  the  same  manner,  he  touches 
upon  this  point  in  the  published  copies  of  his  lectures.^  He  ob- 
serves of  those  who  urged  similar  reasons  to  the  ones  just  cited, 
against  these  tenets,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  him  rightly  to 
understand,  either  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  or  of  the  church  fathers.  He  then'  notices  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  doc- 
trine of  omnipotence  by  saying  that  God  could  do  this  or  that  if 
he  pleased.  He  objects  to  them,  that  they  represented  God 
anthropopathically,  as  if  deliberating  with  himself  before  he  came 
to  a  decision.  Now  as  this  doctrine  of  Abelard  was  also  fairly 
attacked  by  his  opponents,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in  his 
apology ;  where  he  declared  that  he  held  fast  everything  that  was 
essential  to  him,  and  avoided  that  which  had  given  offence  to 
many.  "  I  believe  that  God  can  do  only  what  it  is  befitting  him 
to  do  (which  was  acknowledged  even  by  Anselm) ;  and  that  he 
can  do  much  that  he  will  not  do.*'  This  he  might  indeed  have 
said,  on  his  old  grounds,  provided  the  "can*'  were  understood 
abstractly,  concerning  which  be  makes  no  further  explanation 
here.* 

Hugo  a  St  Victore  controverted  in  both  of  his  works  the 
doctrine  of  Abelard,  but  without  naming  him.  He  declaims 
against  those  who  affirmed  that  God  was  so  bound  by  the  measure 
and  law  of  his  own  works,  that  he  could  do  nothing  other  and 
nothing  better  than  what  he  had  done ;  those  who  set  limits  to 
God*s  infinite  power.  He  describes  them  as  men  who  had  lost 
themselves  in  their  own  curious  speculations,^  men  swollen  with 


1  Ne  nos  mendacii  vel  praesmnptioDiB  in  earn  ab  ipno  urgnamur,  qui  probator  cordis 
et  reDum  mogis  in  omnibus  in  intentionem  attendit,  quam  actionem,  uec  quae  flant,  sed 
quo  animo  fiant.    T.  v.  f.  1358. 

2  Sententiae,  ed.  Blieinwald,  c.  xx. 

3  Page  55. 

4  Ea  solummodo  Denm  posse  facere  credo,  quae  ipsum  facere  convenit,  et  multafacere 
potest,  quae  nnnqaam  faeiet 

A  De  sacrament,  lib.  i.  c.  xxii. :  Illi  nostri  serotatores,  qui  defeoerunt  scmtantes  scm- 
tationps. 
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the  conceit  of  their  own  knowledge  ;i  and  yet  Abelard  would 
doubtless  haye  taken  up  into  his  doctrine  all  that  Hugo  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  appropriated  it  as  a  still  further  determination  of 
that  doctrine.  He  applies  here,  in  speaking  of  the  divine  will,  a 
distinction  which  afterwards  acquired  great  importance  in  the 
doctrinal  controrersies ;  the  distinction  of  will  in  itself,  as  the 
interior  action  of  God,  voluntas  as  benepUteitum  Dei ;  and  that 
which  presents  itself  phenomenally,  as  an  object  of  the  divine 
will,  aignum  beneplacitL^  Now,  if  we  understand  the  divine 
will  in  the  former  sense,  God  can  do  nothing  and  will  nothing 
except  what  he  wills  ;  for  his  will  is  identical  with  his  being  and 
power .^  But  if  we  speak  of  his  will  in  the  other  sense,  the  case 
is  altered.  All  that  God  has  created  can  be  better  than  it  is,  if 
Gk>d  so  wills.  He  can  make  what  he  has  created  into  something 
better ;  which  does  not  suppose  that  it  was  bad  before,  but  that 
he  raises  what  he  had  created  good  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
perfection  ;  not  that  God,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  ought 
to  have  done  better,  but  that  it  may  become  better  through  his 
operation,  while  he  himself  remains  immutably  the  same."*  He 
agrees  with  Abelard  and  Anselm,  in  extending  the  idea  of  the 
divine  omnipotence  to  everything  that  is  a  positive  power,  and 
therefore  excluding  only  that  which  has  its  ground  rather  in  a 
deficiency  or  limitation  of  the  creature.  But  it  is  a  remark  of 
Hugo's,  important  in  its  connection  with  the  theistic  principle, 
that,  as  time  is  not  commensurate  with  God's  eternity,  nor  space 
with  God's  immensity,  so  neither  are  the  works  of  God  commen- 
surate with  his  omnipotence.6 

The  dogmatists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  also,  declared  against 

1  SaoimA  Tract  i.  c.  xxiv. :  Quoadam  soientia  inflatoa. 

2  Sioot  praeceptio  et  probibitio  aigua  aaDt  voluutatia  divinae,  ita  et  operatio  et  per- 
miMio  Bomma  Tract,  i.  e.  stii.  Thia  diaUncUon  waa  employed  already  by  Abelard, 
without  hia  danotiDg  it  in  thia  particnlar  form,  lutroduet  in  theol.  opp.  page  1111 :  Velle 
DeoB  daobua  modia  dieitor  aat  eecandom  proTidentiae  auae  oniioatiouem  ant  seeuDdum 
eonailii  adbortationem. 

s  Si  de  ipaa  Dei  volunute  loqoimnr,  quae  eat  boo  quod  ipse,  nihil  poteat  facere,  niai 
qnod  voltet  nihil  poteat  Telle,  niai  quod  vult,  idem  est  entm  ?elle  qnod  case,  ot  idem 
etiam  velle  quod  posse. 

4  Non  at  ipse  quantum  ad  ae  melius  faciat  aed  at,  quod  fecit,  ipso  identidem  operants 
et  in  eodem  psrssTerante  melios  fiat. 

A  Omnia  poteat  Deus,  qoae  posse  potentia  est 

<  Sicut  aetamitatem  non  aequat  tempus,  nee  immensitatem  loous,  sic  nee  potentiam 
opus. 
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Abelard*s  doctrine,  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  Dame  was  not 
mentioned.  Thomas  Aquinas  says :  ^^  As  the  power  of  God  is 
one,  not  only  with  his  essence  but  also  with  his  wisdom,'8o  it  may 
be  rightly  said,  that  nothing  is  in  God's  power  which  is  not 
grounded  in  the  order  of  divine  wisdom ;  for  the  divine  wisdom 
embraces  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  power.  Nevertheless, 
the  order  implanted  in  things  by  the  divine  wisdom  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  that  wisdom  itself,  so  that  the  latter  is  limited  to 
that  order.  If  the  end  for  which  things  were  made  stood  in  a 
commensurate  relation  to  those  things,  it  might  be  said  that 
wisdom  is  confined  to  a  certain  determinate  order,  that  this  de- 
terminate order  must  necessarily  take  place,  in  order  that  this 
determinate  end  of  wisdom  may  be  attained.  But  the  divine 
goodness  is  an  end  standing  in  no  relation  of  comparison  with 
created  things.^  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  divine  goodness  may 
manifest  itself  in  manifold  ways,  in  ways  other  than  the  actual 
ones ;  that  it  is  not  tied  to  this  particular  order  of  things ;  there- 
fore we  must  hold  absolutely,  that  God  can  do  otherwise  than  he 
does.*'  Thus  he  comes  upon  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
power,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  order  of  the  universe  established 
by  divine  wisdom,  and  the  divine  power  absolutely,  which  holds 
of  everything  that  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  potentia  Dei 
ardinaria  et  dbsoluta.  We  must  admit  he  has  by  no  means  re- 
solved all  the  difficulties  brought  up  by  Abelard ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction he  makes  might  be  adopted  and  employed  also  by  Abe- 
lard, in  his  own  way. 

In  their  attempts  towards  a  rational  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  schoolmen  of  this  period  pursued  the 
same  method  with  Augustin,  in  making  the  analogy  between  the 
creaturely  and  the  supreme  Spirit,  their  starting-point.  This 
matter  was  first  profoundly  investigated  and  set  forth  by  Anselm. 
"  We  can  know  God,"  says  he,  "  not  from  himself,  but  only  after 
the  analogy  of  his  creatures.  That  will  best  subserve  this  know- 
ledge, therefore,  which  presents  the  highest  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  God.  If  everything,  so  far  as  it  has  being,  is  an  image 
of  the  highest  being,  this  must  hold  good  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  of  that  which  is  highest  in  the  whole  creation ;  this  is  the 

1  Sed  divina  bonitas  est  flnia,  improportiouabiliter  excedens  res  creatas. 
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rational  spirit.  The  more,  then,  it  endeavours  to  enter  into  it- 
self, for  the  parpose  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
essence,  the  more  will  it  succeed  in  elevating  itself  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God.^  Hence  this  spirit  may  rightly  be  denominated  a 
mirror  to  itself,  in  which  to  contemplate  the  image  of  him  whom 
it  cannot,  as  yet,  behold  face  to  face.'*  Thns  Anselm  starts 
from  the  analogy  of  human  consciousness,  in  order  to  mount  up- 
wards to  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  "  As  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
the  creaturely  spirit  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  itself,  and  thus 
to  produce  an  imi^e  of  itself  within  itself,  we  must  conceive  the 
same  to  hold  true,  after  the  highest  manner,  of  the  divine  Being. 
The  supreme  Wisdom  knows  himself  after  an  eternal  manner, 
which  is  nothing  other  than  the  eternal  Word ;  his  most  perfect 
image,  of  the  same  essence  with  himself.^  As,  again,  everything 
produced  by  human  art  existed  first  in  the  idea  of  the  producing 
mind ;  as  this  idea  remains  even  when  the  work  is  destroyed,  and 
is  itself,  in  this  respect,  one  with  the  art  of  the  producing  mind ; 
so  it  is  not  another  but  the  same  Word,  in  whom  God  knows  him- 
self, and  by  whom  all  things  were  created.  This  divine  idea  is 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  creatures  in  manifestation,  and 
precedes  them;  it  is  unchangeable  and  remains,  even  if  the 
changeable  creature  perishes.  The  creatures  possess,  in  this 
divine  Word,  a  higher  being  than  in  themselves,  in  manifesta- 
tion ;  they  are,  in  so  far,  one  with  the  divine  Word  himself.^ 
Now  if  our  knowledge  of  things  only  receives  into  itself  an  image 
of  the  same,  which  is  not  adequate  to  that  which  they  are  essen- 
tially in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  still  less  capable  of 
comprehending  that  higher  being  of  things,  as  they  exist  in  the 
divine  Word,  which  is  represented  in  created  being  only  as  in 
an  image,  and  that  Word  itself*    It  is  a  relation  with  which 

1  Quid  igitur  apertius,  quam  qaia  mens  rationalis  qnanto  stadiosias  ad  ae  discendum 
inteDdit,  tanto  efBcactus  ad  illius  cogBiiionem  ascendit  ?    Monolog.  c.  Ixvi. 

2  Hoc  itaque  modo  qais  neget,  ttummam  sapientiam,  com  se  dioendo  intelligit,  gignere 
conaabsuniialem  aibi  simUitudinem  soam,  id  est  verbam  snum  f 

8  In  aeipsis  sunt  essentia  mutabilis,  secundum  immutabilem  rationem  creata,  in  ipso 
Tero  sunt  ipsa  prima  essentia  et  prima  existcndi  Teritas. 

4  Com  consut,  quia  omnia  creau  substantia  unto  Terius  est  in  vetbo,  id  eat  inteUi- 
gentia  creatoris,  quam  in  seipsa,  quanto  Terius  ezistit  creatrix  quam  creata  essentia, 
quomodo  coraprebendat  humana  mens,  eujusmodi  sit  iUud  dioere  et  ilia  scientia,  quae 
sic  longe  superior  et  verier  est  ereatis  substantiis  si  nostra  scientia  tam  longe  superatur 
ab  illis,  quantum  earum  stmiiitndo  distat  ab  earum  essentia  ? 
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nothing  else  can  be  compared,  that  what  the  supreme  Mind  and 
his  eternal  Word  are  in  their  essence,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
creation,  is  complete  by  itself  in  each,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
both ;  and  still,  no  plurality  in  the  two  arises  therefrom.  This 
community  of  being  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  by  words.^ 
The  most  suitiLble  and  befitting  words  by  which  to  denote  this 
relation,  that  one  proceeds  from  the  other  and  is  yet  perfectly 
equal  to  the  same,  are  the  term  birth,  the  name  Son.  Here, 
alone,  the  fact  is  perfectly'ezemplified,  that  the  act  of  producing 
requires  the  co-operation  of  nothing  else,  and  that  what  is  pro* 
duced  represents  the  image  of  the  producer  without  any  dissimi- 
litude.' As  self-knowledge  presupposes  the  remembrance  of  one^s 
self  (the  thought  of  one  s  self),  so  this  memoria,  from  which  is 
produced  the  Word,  corresponds  to  the  Father.  As  God  knows 
himself,  he  loves  himself;  and  as  the  love  of  God  to  himself  pre- 
supposes in  him  the  remembrance  of  himself  and  the  knowledge 
of  himself,  so  this  is  denoted  by  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both.  All  three  pass  completely  into  each  other,  consti- 
tuting the  one  supreme  Essence."  By  means  of  this  concatena- 
tion of  ideas,  Anselm  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Western 
church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fit>m  Father 
and  Son.  Being  present  during  the  time  of  his  banishment  from 
England,  in  1098,  at  the  council  of  Bari  in  Apulia,  where  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches  came  up  for  discussion,  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  the  Western  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost,  against  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  his  mode  of  stating  the 
doctrine  met  with  general  approbation,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  pope  to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  drew  upon  him  so  many 
attacks,  Abelard  followed  a  similar  method ;  only  with  a  differ- 
ence arising  out  of  his  different  mode  of  contemplating  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  to  rational  knowledge ;  which  led  him  to  consider 
that  analogy  as  constituting  proper  evidence  for  a  truth  grounded 
in  the  essence  of  reason,  although  this  truth  might  first  be  clearly 


1  Constat  igitur,  quia  exprimi  non  potest,  quid  duo  sint,  summus  spiritus  et  verbum 
ejus,  quamvis  quibnsdam  singoloruin  proprietstibus  cogantur  esse  duo. 

S  Nam  in  rebus  aliis,  qnas  parentis  prolisque  oertnm  est  faabitudinem  habere,  nulla  sio 
gignitur,  ut  nulla  admixta  dissimilitudine  omnimodam  similitudinem  parentis  ezbibeat, 
ut  omnino  nullius  indlgens  sola  per  se  ad  gignendam  prolem  sufficiat. 
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broQglit  up  to  consciousness  by  a  supernataral  revelation,  which 
by  others  was  represented  as  being  only  an  analogy  illustrating 
some  truth  communicated  by  supernatural  rerelation.  He  wished 
to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  necessary  idea  of 
reason,  without  which  God  cannot  be  rightly  known  as  the  high- 
est Good ;  and  hence  even  the  better  class  of  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers had  arrired  at  this  knowledge.  He  would  make  it  out, 
that  this  doctrine  only  served  to  express,  in  an  exhaustive  man- 
ner, the  idea  of  God  as  the  supremely*  good ; — God  as  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Father,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  as  the  love  or 
goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  three  persons  to  each  other,  corresponds  to  the  relation  of 
these  three  ideas  to  each  other.  "  By  the  name  Father  is  de- 
noted that  power  of  the  divine  majesty  whereby  God  is  able  to 
bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  wills ;  the  Word,  or  the  Son,  de- 
notes that  wisdom  whereby  he  knows  all  things,  and  nothing  re- 
mains hid  from  him ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  goodness  or  the  love 
whereby  he  orders  and  directs  all  things  to  the  best  eud.i  It  is 
because  these  three  ideas  contain  the  whole,  that,  in  imploring  the 
divine  grace  to  accomplish  anything  by  our  means,  we  say,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — testi- 
fying, by  our  mention  of  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
that  everything  which  God  does,  is  done  in  a  glorious  manner. 
As  the  eternal  wisdom  presupposes  omnipotence, — is  itself  a  cer- 
tain power, — so  this  relation  of  the  derived  to  the  original  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  idea  of  eternal  generation.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  love  except  between  two;  and  the  symbol  of  procession  is 
suited  to  denote  the  essence  and  action  of  love,  which  is  a  pro- 
ceeding forth  of  one  being  to  another.  Love  is  an  outgoing  from 
one*s  self^  a  communication  of  one^s  self  to  another ;  the  will  to 
enter  into  union,  into  society,  with  another.'*'    In  several  places 

1  Sicat  Dei  patris  Toeabnlo  divinte  miyestaB  potontia«  eiprimitnr  specitliter,  ita  filii 
MO  ?eibi  appeUstioiie  sapienda  Dei  rigniAcaUir,  qna  cuneta  disoernere  valet,  nt  in  nulla 
penitas  daeipi  qneat.  At  vero  Spiritns  aancti  vocabolo  ipsa  ejus  caritas,  mu  benignitaa 
ezprimitur,  qua  videlieet  optime  canota  Tolt  fieri  sen  diaponi  et  eo  modo  aingula  pro- 
Teniie.  qao  meiioa  poaannt,  aliia  qaoqae  bene  ntena  et  optime  iingala  disponena  et  ad 
optimom  finem  qaoque  perdaoena.    Introdaet.  lib.  i.,  p.  98&. 

9  Nemo  ad  semetipsum  earitatem  dioiiur  habere,  aed  dilectioDem  in  alteram  eitendit, 
nt  eaae  caritaa  possit.  Proeedere  iuque  Dei  eat  aeae  ad  aliquam  rem  per  affectum  cari- 
tatia  quodammodo  eztendere,  ut  eam  Tideiicet  diligat  ac  ei  per  amorem  ae  co^jungat 
Introdaet.  lib.  ii.,  p.  1085. 
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he  says :  "  By  the  Holy  Ghost  is  signified  the  goodness  of  God, 
whereby  he  dispenses  life  and  blessing  from  himself;  exerts  his 
agency  on  his  creatures."^  Yet  in  a  more  recent  passage,  in  the 
new  revision  of  his  Christian  Theology ,''  he  says :  "  The  mutual 
loTe  of  Father  and  Son  to  each  other  is  also  denominated  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  barely  God's  love  to  his  creatures ;  since 
otherwise  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the 
Trinity  would  not  seem  so  clearly  evident ;  for  as  creatures  have 
not  a  necessary  existence,  the  love  of  God  to  them  is  not  a  neces- 
sary love ;  and  so  th^  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  a  necessary 
existence.'  But  God  is  self-sufficient,  unchangeable  in  all  the 
goodness  that  belongs  to  his  being." 

As  a  visible  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  to 
each  other,  he  employs  the  comparison  of  a  seal  made  of  brass : 
"  Here  we  have  the  brass  material,  lying  at  the  foundation ;  the 
image  of  the  king,  engraven  on  the  brass;  the  form,  composed 
of  both,  the  seal.4  Or  the  impression  on  wax,  where,  in  like 
manner,  the  material,  the  form,  and  that  which  is  made  up  of 
both,  may  be  distinguished.'*^  He,  like  earlier  writers,  thinks 
that  the  dispute  with  the  Greeks  might  be  brought  to  an  end,  if 
it  should  be  said,  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  in  the  most  original 
sense,  from  the  Father  as  the  unbegotten  ;^  but  he  also  proceeds 
from  the  Son,  or  through  the  Son,  when  he  brings  the  divine 
ideas,  received  from  wisdom,  into  actual  realization.  Bichard 
a  St  Victore  also  resorted  to  a  comparison  of  the  same  sort  with 


1  Maxime  Deus,  cam  oullias  indiget,  erga  ipsuin  benignilatiB  aff^'ctu  commoveri  non 
potest,  at  sibi  aliad  ex  benign itate  impendat,  spd  erga  creaturas  tantam,  quae  divinae 
gratiae  beneficiis  indigeut,  non  solum  ut  sint,  sed  ot  bene  sint.    Qao  itaqne  modo  Deus 
a  se  ipso  ad  creaturas  exire  dicitur,  per  benignitatis  affectum  vel  effectuin,  qaem  in  crea- . 
turis  habeat,  dicatur.    L.  c.  p.  1068. 

2  Theologia  cbristiana,  lib.  iv.,  f.  1340. 

8  Posset  quippe  esse,  at  nulla  creatura  unqaam  esset,  cam  nulla  ex  necessitate  sit,  ao 
per  hoc  consequens  videtur,  ut  jam  nee  affpotus  ipsius,  quem  videlicet  erga  creaturas 
babet,  ex  necessitate  sit  ao  per  hoc  Spiritos  ipse  ex  necessitate  non  sit,  quem  dicimns 
ipsum  affectum  Dei  esse  sive  amorem. 

i  Ipsum  aes  materia,  ex  qua  factum  est,  figura  ipsa  imaginis  regiae  forma  ejus,  ipsum 
sigillum,  ex  his  duobus  materiatum  atque  formatum,  quibns  videlicet  oonvenientibus 
ipsum  est  compositnm  atque  |.erfectum.    Introduct.  lib.  ii.,  p.  1081.  ^ 

&  Theol.  Christ,  lib.  iv.,  f.  1317.    L.  c. 

6  Hoc  fortasse  modo  si  a  solo  patre  procedere  spiritum  Oraeoi  intelligant,  eo  scilicet 
qnod  ab  ipso  sit  quasi  a  summo  et  non  existente  ab  alio,  nulla  est  sententiae  oontrover- 
sia,  Bed  verborum  diversitas.    Introduct.  lib.  ii.,  p.  1095. 
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that  of  Abelard ;  though  he  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it, 
aa  an  arffument^  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  too  says  that  although  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  same ;  yet, 
in  many  parts  of  Scrip'tnre,  power  seems  to  be  ascribed  particu- 
larly to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and  goodness  to  the 
Holy  Ohost.^  And  to  a  query  of  the  abbot  Bernard,  who  des- 
cried something  in  such  declarations  resembling  what  had  been 
so  offensive  to  him  in  Abelard,  he  replied  as  follows :  "  I  will 
very  cheerfully  tell  you  my  opinion — What  power,  what  wisdom, 
what  love  or  goodness  is,  we  all  know.  From  that,  then,  which 
is  manifest  and  known  to  us,  we  are  so  constituted,  if  I  mistake 
not,  as  to  frame  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  that  which  trans- 
cends the  measure  of  human  capacity ;  for  in  these  three  attri- 
butes is  expressed  a  certain  image  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  mirror, 
as  it  were,  is  given  us,  whereby  we  may  come,  from  the  things 
that  are  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  essence  of 
God."'  He  too,  like  Abelard,  finds  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  to  each  other  answering  to  the  relation  of  these  three 
conceptions  to  each  other.* 

Hugo  a  St  Victore,  like  Anselm,  places  God's  image  in  the 
human  spirit  at  the  foundation  :  The  spirit ;  the  knowledge  be- 
gotten by  it  out  of  itself,  or  wisdom ;  and  the  love  proceeding 
from  both,  with  which  it  embraces  its  wisdom.4  But  in  God, 
these  are  no  changeable  affections,  as  in  man.  Each  is  one  with 
its  essence;  this  higher  relation  is  denoted  by  the  Trinity.'** 

1  QaomTis  ana  eademqae  sit  potentia  et  bonitaa  patria  et  flUi  etspiritus  saneti,  secnn- 
dnm  qaendam  tamen  modum  loquendi  in  qoibnadam  acriptoraa  loeia  potentia  patri, 
Anpientia  Alio,  benignitaa  spiritui  saneto  (qaaai  speeialiter)  videntur  aasignari.  De 
'  Mata  interioria  bominia,  e.  iii.,  f.  89. 

S  In  bis  tnot  Be  tribaa  appropriatia  penonia  in  trinitate,  f.  271:  In  bia,  qoae  mani- 
PnUL  et  nobia  nota  annt,  enidimur  (ni  fallor)  ad  eorum  notionem,  qoae  bnmanae  capaci> 
tatia  modam  ezcednnt  In  bis  enim  tribus  forma  quaedam  et  imago  aummae  trinitatia 
exprimitur  et  qooddam  nobia  velut  speciilnm  proponitur,  nt  invisibilia  Dei  per  ea,  qnae 
heu  aont,  intellecta  oonspiciantur. 

s  In  bac  itaque  remm  triniute  sola  potentia  non  est  de  reliqnarum  aliqoa,  sapientia 
atitem  cat  de  potentia  sola,  bonitas  vero  de  potentia  simul  et  sapientia. 

4  Qooniam  ez  se  ipsa  nasoltnr  sapientia,  quae  est  in  ipso,  et  qnoniam  ipaa  diligit 
sapientiam  snam  et  iu  procedit  aapientia  de  mente  et  de  mente  et  sapientia  procedit 
amor,  qno  ipsa  mens  diligit  sapientiam  genitam  a  se. 

5  Qnod  ideo  non  sunt  personae,  quia  snnt  affeotiooea  mnubiles  circa  animam.  Ali- 
qnando  enim  anima  eat  sine  notitia  et  amore,  nee  poteat  did  notitia  hominia  esse  bomoi 
%el  amor  bominia  eat  bomo,  sed  aapientia  Dei  Dena  eat,  amor  Dei  Deus  eat,  quia  noii 
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Bichard  a  St  Victore  endeaTours  to  prove  that  the  relation  of 
the  three  persons  to  each  other  is  a  necessary  relation,  thus: 
*'  The  Supreme  Being  most  have  an  object  worthy  of  his  love, 
which  he  loves  as  himself.  Hence  the  conception  of  the  Father 
as  the  eternal  cause  of  his  equal  Son.  The  latter  having 
all  things  in  common  with  the  former,  must  have  omnipotence 
also:  accordingly,  the  third  person  must  derive  his  existence 
from  both.*'^  Alanus  says  briefly,  adopting  the  language  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus :  "  Unity  begets  unity,  and  reflects  its  own 
ardour  (love)  back  upon  itself;  thus  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  both,  is  denoted  as  having  its  causative  ground  in  the 
Father.'^' 

Unedifying  were  the  disputes  which  grew  out  of  the  improper 
transfer  of  opposite  theories  respecting  universal  conceptions  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  While  Boscelin  exposed  himself  to 
be  called  a  tritheist  by  his  nominalism,  Gilbert  of  Poictiers,  like 
John  Philoponus,  in  earlier  times,'  drew  upon  himself  the  same 
reproach  by  taking  the  contrary  position  of  the  Aristotelian 
realism.  The  obscure,  confused,  and  abstruse  style  in  which  this 
Gilbert  wrote,  served  to  prolong  the  dispute,  while  the  parties 
could  never  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  avoid  Sabellianism ;  to  which,  as  he  supposed,  the 
comparisons  just  cited,  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  prore  or 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might  easily  lead,  if 
great  care  were  not  taken  to  keep  separate  things  related  and 

est  in  Deo  aliud  ab  ipso.  Somma  sent  Tract,  i.,  o.  vi.,  De  sacrameutis,  lib.  i.,  p.  ill, 
c.  zxiii. 

1  Oportet  condignom  habere,  ut  sit,  qnem  possit  et  merito  debeat  at  aeiptmn  diligere. 
Si  igitnr  primordialem  personam  Teraciter  constat  esse  somme  bonam,  noUe  omnino  non 
poterit,  quod  summa  caritas  exigit.  Et  si  veraoiter  earn  omnipotentem  esse,  qaioqaid 
esse  Tolnerit,  non  poterit  non  esse.  Exigente  itaqne  caritate  condignum  habere  Tolet  et 
exigente  potestate  habebit  qnem  habere  placet.  Eoce  qnod  perfeetio  personse  nntns  est 
causa  existentiae  alterins.  And  then :  8i  igitur  idem  posse  est  absque  dubio  ambobus 
commune,  consequens  est,  tertiam  in  trinitate  personam  ex  ambobus  et  esse  aocepisse 
existentiam  habere.    In  his  work  De  trinitate,  lib.  v.,  c.  vii.  et  viii. 

2  Monas  gignit  monadem  et  in  se  suum  reflectit  ardorem.—  Iste  ardor  ita  procedit  a 
monade  id  est  a  patre,  quod  ipsum  non  deserit,  quia  ejusdem  est  eaaentiaa  cum  ipso  vel 
in  se  alterum  (his  second  self,  the  other  altogether  coequal  to  him)  id  est  in  fllium  auum 
reflectit  ardorem,  id  est  spiritum  sanctum,  sed  ita  procedit  a  patre,  qnod  ejus  auctoritaf  e 
procedit  a  Alio.    See  the  Regnlae  theologicae,  p.  180,  seqq.    £d.  Mingarelli. 

S  In  despite  of  all  Dr  Barr  may  have  said,  in  his  Uesohicbte  der  Dreieinigkeitslehre. 
ii.  p.  510,  where  he  jrighUy  finds  fault  with  an  inaccurate  expression  in  my  8t  Bernard, 
this  comparison  is  an  altogether  correct  one. 
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things  different.^  This  danger  he  would  avoid  by  distinguishing 
the  different  senses,  in  which  the  name  of  God  is  used  ;  inasmuch 
as  we  understand  by  it  either  the  one  divine  essence,  the  sub- 
etantia,  qua  est  Deua  ;  the  one  substantial  ground  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  three  persons ;  just  as  the  one  essence  of  the  kind 
is  contained  in  the  individuals  belonging  to  this  kind  ;'  the  forma 
oonstiiutiva  in  rebus  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  by  their  personal  properties,  of  which 
persons,  each  by  itself  is  called  God,  the  substantia^  quae  est 
Deus.^  Yet  Gilbert  himself  acknowledged  the  inadequacy  of  this 
transfer  of  creaturely  relations  to  God,  and  expressed  himself  on 
this  point  to  the  effect,  that  the  conception  of  one  common  sub- 
stance could  not  be  applied  to  the  simple  essence  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  applied  to  composite  beings.^  Happily  these 
disputes,  which  occupied  men*s  minds  more  than  the  object  de- 
served,5  had  no  further  influence  on  the  determination  of  the 

1  Emnt  aliqui  in  compantionibas,  imo  ex  oomparationibiiB,  euin  ank  si  quid  in  iia 
est  disaimile,  illas  omnino  abjioiendas  existimaDt,  aat  in  his,  propter  quae  non  ait  illanim 
indactio,  easdem  usuipant,  ut  Sabelliani.  Qai  cam  audiunt  nnios  sub^tantiae  trea  ease 
peraonas,  et  propter  earn,  quae  ex  illarum  proprietatibaa  est,  diveraitatem  aut  aequalita 
t»m  ant  comparationem  ant  coaetemitatem  ant  prooeaaionem  oatendeodam,  inductaa  aimi- 
litndinea  legant,  scilicet  vel  unios  animae  mentem,  notitiami  amorem  Tel  uniua  mentis 
memoriam,  intelllgentiam,  volantatem  vel  auiua  radii  splendorem  et  calorem  Tel  bi:uas- 
modi  aliaa,  patant,  quod  aicut  unua  solus  est  radius,  de  quo  dicuntur  calor  et  spleudor 
aut  ana  sola  eat  mens,  de  qas  et  memoria  et  intelligenda  et  Toluntaa  aut  una  sola  anima, 
de  qua  et  mens  et  notitiaet  amor,  ita  quoque  unus  solus  subsistens  sit,  qui  cum  sit  natura 
Dens,  idem  ipse  personalibns  proprietatibus  sit  pater  et  Alius  et  spiritus  saiictus.  See  tbe  * 
Commentary  on  fioetli.  f.  1160,  abreadj  cited  on  page  167. 

3  Tbe  ttliot  is  contradistinguisbed  from  tbe  indiTidnal  being,  from  tbe  SXt|,  forma  et 
materia.    See  tbe  aboTe-cited  Commentary,  f.  1140. 

>  He  aajs,  concerning  tbe  Sabellians :  Quos  bio  ipse  error  patenter  oatendit  omnino 
ncacire  bnjua  nominia,  qaod  eat  snbstantia,  multiplieem  in  naturallbas  usom,  Tidelicet 
aon  modo  id,  quod  est,  vetum  etiam  id,  quo  eat,  hoc  nomine  nuncnpari.— Eorum  quj 
aunt  Dens,  nameratio  facta  est,  ejus  Tero,  quo  sunt  Deua  repetitio.  In  tbe  aboTe-cited 
Comroentaiy,  f.  1160,  aeqq. 

4  Ex  aliqoa  rationis  proportions  transsnmptnm  sermonem  rem  ipsam,  sicnt  est,  minime 
poaae  explicare  et  praeter  rationis  plenitudiuem  aenaum  mentis  in  eo,  quod  non  nisi  ex 
parte  concipi  potest,  laborare.    L.  c.  f.  1164. 

ft  It  marics  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbese  times  tbat,  aa  we  baTe  alresdy  noticed  on  page  91, 
a  repnted  soothsayer  was  consulted  about  tbe  controrersy  between  the  Nominaliata  and 
Bealista ;  and  a  Pariaian  magiater  sought,  in  tbe  reTelations  of  HUdegard,  a  decision  of 
the  eonteated  pointa  handled  by  Gilbert.  And  tbe  latter  declared,  appealing  to  the  rsTS- 
lations  imparted  to  her,  that,  in  speaking  of  God,  essence  and  properties  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. ETerytbing  that  ia  declared  of  God  denote  himself,  in  his  essence :  Quia  homo 
hanc  poteatatem  non  habet,  at  de  Deo  dicat,  sicnt  de  human itate  hominis  et  sicut  de 
Colore  fscti  operis  de  menu  hominia.    Deus  plenoa  est  et  integer  et  ideo  non  potest  diTid 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  confession  of  faith,  which  the  abbot 
Bernard  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert,  could  not  force  its 
way  into  general  recognition.  Abelard  declared,  that  the  being 
of  Ood  cannot  come  under  the  categories  ;^  and  Peter  Lombard^ 
that  the  determinations  of  the  church  were  designed  rather  to 
exclude  from  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  essence  what  was  not  in 
it  than  to  place  anything  therein.^ 

The  theologians  of  the  tliirteenth  century  followed  out  the 
ideas  which  had  already  been  advanced  on  this  doctrine  in  the 
preceding  age. 

Alexander  of  Hales  says  :  *'  To  the  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Good  belongs  that  highest  communication  of  himself  which  is 
denoted  by  the  generation  of  the  Son.  As  the  fullest  communi- 
cation of  nature  stands  in  generation,  so  the  most  perfect  com* 
mnnication  of  will  stands  in  love ;  we  must  therefore  attribute 
both  kinds  of  self-communication  to  the  Supreme  Good.''^  Albert 
the  Great  unfolds  the  matter  thus  :  "  Spirit  can  produce  only  by 
first  sketching  the  idea  of  its  work  within  itself,  an  offspring  of 
spirit  exactly  answering  to  the  work.^  Next,  is  required  an  in- 
strumentality, analogous  to  the  essence  of  spirit,  for  the  realiza^ 
tion  of  the  idea  thus  sketched  forth.  An  idea  of  this  sort  must 
be  simple,  and  of  like  essence  with  the  highest  acting  principle, 
when  this  is  so  simple,  that  in  it  being,  essence,  and  activity  are 
all  one.^  The  way  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  time,  to  make 
his  rational  creatures  holy,  and  unite  them  to  himself,  necessarily 
presupposes  that  eternal  act  of  the  self-communication  of  God, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  Father  and 

ftermone,  stcat  homo  dividi  potest.  See  the  Correiipondence  of  Hildegard,  which  hoi 
heen  puUished  bj  Martene  and  Dorand,  in  the  Vetenim  scriptorum  et  monmnentoniin 
eollectio  amplisBima,  t.  ii.  f.  1088,  ep.  66. 

I  Patet  a  tractatu  philoeopboram  renim  omniom  naturaa  in  decern  praedicamenta  dis- 
tribaentium  illam  sammam  majestatem  esse  exclusaoi  omnino  nee  ullo  modo  regnlas  aut 
traditionee  eornm  ad  illam  sammam  atqne  ineffabiiem  celsimdioem  conscendlere.  lu- 
trodnct  ad.  theol.  lib.  ii.  p.  1073. 

3  Magis  Tidetnr  horam  verbonim  nsus  introdnckus  ratione  remoTendi  atque  exoladendi 
a  simplicitate  dei talis,  quae  ibi  non  sunt,  qnam  ponendi  aliqiia.    Lib.  ii.  Dist  24. 

8  Est  igitur  in  sumroo  bono  diffusio  generattonis,  qnam  oonsequitor  differentia  gig- 
nentis  et  geniti,  patris  et  fllil  et  erit  ibi  diffusio  per  roodum  dilectionis,  qu«m  dicimus 
processionem  spiritns  sancti. 

4  Format  ex  se  rationem  operis  et  speoiem,  quae  est  sicut  proles  ipsins  intellectus,  in- 
tellectui  agenti  similis  in  quantum  agnns  est. 

8  Forroans,  formatum,  spiritns  rector  formae. 
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Son.  Through  the  Holy  Ghost  one  love  is  diffased  through  all 
holy  souls ;  this  is  the  prototype  of  all  creaturely  love,  that  from 
which  all  creaturely  love  is  derived.^  In  itself,  this  is  something 
immutable ;  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing.  We  are  the 
ones  that  increase  or  diminish  as  we  become  more  or  less  assimi- 
lated to  this  supreme  loye  in  disposition,  feeling,  and  action.'*^ 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  pursues  the  same  analogy,  with  a  view  to 
prepare  the  way  for  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  he  traces  it  out,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  profound  manner ;  but 
he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  supposition 
as  if  the  Trinity  could  thus  be  reaUy  demonstrated.  "  Only  when 
we  assume  this  doctrine  as  giren,  do  such  arguments  have  any 
significance."^  He  endeavours  to  show  how  this  is  so  in  particular 
cases.^  But  what  Thomas  Aquinas  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  make 
out,  is  this, — ^that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  not  to 
be  proved  a  priori,  is  assumed  by  us  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation, 
then  the  whole  creation,  and  above  all,  the  nature  and  essence  of 
man's  spirit,  bear  witness  in  favour  of  it.  "  The  perfect  way  in 
which  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  derive  their  essence  from  the 
Father,^  is  the  primal  ground  and  cause  of  the  procession  of  the 
creatures  from  God.  As  the  origin  of  the  creation  represents 
the  perfection  of  the  dirine  being  only  after  an  imperfect  manner, 
so  we  are  led  back  by  it  to  the  perfect  type  which  completely  in- 
cludes in  it  all  the  divine  perfections,  namely,  the  Son,  as  the 
original  type  and  pattern  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  have  their 
existence  from  God.  And  as  all  creatures  owe  their  existence  to 
the  free  goodness  of  the  divine  will,  so  this  leads  us  back  to  one 
principle,  constituting  the  ground  of  every  free  communication  of 

1  Una  cantos  diffusa  per  omnes  animas  sanctas  per  spiritum  sanctum,  ad  quam  sicut 
exemplar  omnis  dilectio  rafertnr  et  comparadone  illius  et  assimilatione  caritas  dici 
mcretar,  primom  formale  omnia  dilectionis. 

3  Quanto  plus  vel  miDos  per  assimilationem  habitu  et  effecta  et  acta  appropinquamua. 

S  Trinitate  posita  congmunt  higusmodi  rationes. 

^  £.  g.  The  ioflDite  goodness  of  Qod  reveals  itself  in  creation.  It  by  no  means 
follows  from  this,  that  anything  infinite  proceeds  from  God,  but  it  is  enough,  that  each 
in  its  own  measure  participatea  of  the  divine  goodness.  Moreover,  the  argument  that 
without  society  there  is  no  blessedness,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  a  Being  in 
himaelf  all  sni&oient  While  the  words  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegist :  monas  mona- 
dem  genuit  et  in  se  suum  reflextt  ardorem,  were  by  many  applied  to  the  Trinity,  he,  on 
the  eontrary,  thinks  that  these  words  found  their  ftilfilment  in  the  work  of  creation ; 
nani  onns  Deos  produxtt  nnum  mundum  propter  sui  ipsius  amorem. 

i  The  proeessio  personarum,  quae  perfects  est. 
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Ood.^  This  is  loTe ;  the  proeedere  per  modum  amoria  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  primal  form  of  all  communication 
of  dirine  love.  The  proceario  is,  in  this  case,  not  an  act  passing 
without  the  diyine  essence,  and  giving  birth  to  something  dif- 
ferent from  6od,  but  one  which  abides  within  the  agent  himself. 
The  more  perfect  this  act  of  spiritual  procession,  the  more  com- 
pletely one  and  identical  is  that  which  proceeds  forth  with  that 
from  which  it  proceeds  forth.'  Such  acts  of  the  spirit  are  know- 
ing and  willing,  or  loving  (intelliffere  and  velle).  The  more  per* 
feet  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  more  completely  is  that  which  is 
known  one  with  that  which  knows :  the  more  perfect  the  love, 
the  more  completely  the  object  of  love  becomes  one  with  that 
which  loves.'  It  is  true,  that  voluntas  and  intelleetua  are  in  God 
one  and  the  same :  but  in  the  order  of  conception,  love,  that 
comes  from  the  will,  certainly  presupposes  something  received 
into  the  intellect,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  object  of  love.* 
Hence,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  presupposes  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Logos.*'  He  now  seeks  to  show,  from  the  same  ana- 
logy, why  it  is  that  the  idea  of  generation  is  applied  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Logos,  and  that  of  procession  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  The  act  of  intelligence  (inielligere)  supposes  an  image  of  the 
object  known,  therefore  corresponding  to  God's  knowledge  of 
himself  is  the  generation  of  his  Son  as  his  perfect  image.  Love, 
on  the  other  hand,  denotes  an  inclination  of  the  spirit  towards 
another.*  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  mutual  love  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  therefore,  the  procession  from  both  corresponds  to 
the  being  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     As  the  Father  expresses  (knows) 

1  Qaod  Bit  quasi  ratio  totiua  liberalia  collation  is. 

3  Id  qaod  procedit  ad  intra  proceasn  inteligibili,  non  cportet  aaaa  diTentim ;  imo 
qnanto  perfectioB  procedit^  tanto  magis  est  unum  cum  eo,  a  quo'procedit 

3  Manifestam  est,  quod  qaanto  aliqmd  intetligitur,  tanto  conceptio  intelleetualis  est 
magis  intima  intelligenti  et  magis  nnumi  nam  intelleotas  secundam  hoc  qaod  acta  in- 
telligit,  secnndnm  hoc  St  unum  cum  intellecto. — Secondum  operationem  voluntatis  in- 
Tenitar  in  nobis  quaedam  aliaprocessioi  scilicet  proeessio  amoris.  secundomquam  araatum 
est  in  amante,  sicut  per  coueeptionem  verbi  res  dicta  ?el  intellecta  est  in  inteUigente. 

4  Non  enim  est  proeessio  amoris  nisi  in  ordine  ad  prooessionem  verbi,  nihil  enim 
potest  Toluntate  amari,  nisi  sit  in  intellectu  coneeptum. 

6  Haeo  est  differentia  inter  intellectam  et  voluntatem,  quod  iutelleetus  sit  in  aefa  s^ 
eundum  suam  similitudinem,  voluntas  antem  sit  in  acta,  non  per  boo,  qaod  aliqna  aimi* 
litudo  voliti  sit  in  voluutate,  sed  ex  hoc,  quod  voluntas  habet  quandam  inelinationem  in 
ram  volitam^  as  he  afterwards  says,  secundum  rationem  impel leutis  et  moventis  in 
aliqnid. 
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within  himself  the  essence  of  all  the  creatures  through  the  be- 
gotten Word,  inasmuch  as  the  begotten  Word  represents  the 
Father  and  all  the  creatures  after  a  perfect  manner,  so  he  loves 
himself  and  all  the  creatures  in  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  Thomas  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  creation. 
"  When  it  is  taught  that  God  created  all  things  by  his  Word, 
this  doctrine  excludes  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  that  God 
produced  all  things  by  a  natural  necessity.  By  the  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  love,  it  is  shown  that  God  produced  the  crea- 
tnres  not  because  he  needed  to  do  so,  nor  for  any  other  reason 
^g[inS*liim  from  without,  but  from  love  to  his  own  goodness.  But 
especially  is  this  doctrine  necessary  in  order  to  right  views  re- 
specting the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  since  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  incarnate  Son,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 
With  this  theory  correspond  also  the  views  expressed  by  Bay- 
mnnd  Lull.  The  divine  principle  of  all  existence,  he  finds  in  the 
Father :  the  instrumental  cause,  in  the  Son  ;  the  end,  where  all 
things  find  their  rest,  he  designates  as  the  Holy  Ghost.^  "  Be- 
cause in  the  Holy  Ghost  all  things  find  their  end  and  their  rest, 
he  begets  no  other  person.  The  Father  and  Son  have  respect 
through  love  to  one  end,  and  the  same  is  the  Holy  Ghost.'  All 
that  God  knows  within  himself  (in  contradistinction  from  his 
knowledge  of  things  placed  without  himself)  is  God.  In  so  far 
as  loTe  within  God's  essence  terminates  in  a  product,  it  is  a  per- 
son; in  so  far  as  it  is  not  anything  produced,  it  is  his  own 
essence.  In  so  far  as  the  Father  knows  himself  as  Father,  he 
begets  the  Son.  Because  the  Father  and  Son  through  love  con- 
template each  other,  they  beget  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  divine 
productivity  begins  with  the  Father  and  terminates  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."*     ''The  distinction  of  the  divine  persons,"  says  he. 


1  Quaelibet  dmnarum  ntionom  es«  principiom  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  filiam  est 
medium  et  per  spiritum  saDctam  est  qaies  et  finis. 

2  Qnaelibet  divinanun  rstionam  est  principinm  per  patrem  in  filio  et  per  filiam  est 
mediam  et  per  spiritum  ssoctum  est  quies  eft  finis.  Id,  propter  quod  spiritus  sanctus 
Don  prodocit  peisonam,  est,  ut  sppetitna  cujusUbet  lationis  in  illo  babest  finem  et 
qni0iem.  Quia  pater  et  filios  per  amorem  ae  habent  sd  unum  finem,  iUe  finis  est  spiri- 
tus sanctos.    S«e  the  section  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  liber  proverbiorum. 

S  What  he  here  says  of  the  divine  prodnctivity,  he  eipresses  also  in  Us  proverbiis,  in 
the  following  enigmatical  style :  Deus,  in  quantum  lotelligit,  se  posse  Oeuro,  producit 
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*'  leads  ns  to  perceive  that  the  divine  perfections  are  not  inactive 
by  reason  of  their  infinite  fulness/  Becanse  God  is  quite  as 
mnch  God  by  acting  as  by  being,  he  has,  by  his  own  essence, 
different  persons.  No  existence  is  possible  without  distinction.'^s 
Like  Abelard,  he  considered  the  Trinity  as  an  exhaustive  desig- 
nation of  the  most  perfect  essence.'  In  his  disputes  with  the 
Mohammedans,  he  frequently,  employed  the  following  argument : 
"  Without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  should  be  driven-  to 
suppose  an  eternal  creation ;  otherwise,  we  must  detract  from  the 
idea  of  God*s  perfection.  The  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  inoperative.  But  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
we  should  be  compelled  to  represent  it  to  ourselves  as  being  so 
until  the  creation.  To  the  very  essence  of  the  highest  goodness 
belongs  self-communication.  This  can  be  conceived  as  a  perfect 
act  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

Thomas  Aquinas  acknowledges,  that  a  beginning  of  creation 
is  simply  a  matter  of  faith ;  that  such  a  beginning  cannot  be 
proved  by  arguments;  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  creation 
cannot  be  refuted.  Thereby  the  causality  of  God  in  reLation  to 
the  world  is  by  no  means  denied :  since  we  must  conceive  of  God*8 
act  of  creation  as  out  of  time,  as  an  act  not  in  succession.  And 
if  it  be  conceived  as  always  existing,  the  world  is  not  made  eter- 
nal, in  the  same  sense  as  God  is,  because  the  divine  being  ex- 
cludes all  succession  .4 

The  teleological  point  of  view  led  the  schoolmen  to  investigate 
the  question  respecting  the  end  of  the  creation.  Bonaventura 
starts  the  inquiry,  whether  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  the 


Deam  et  in  quantum  inielligit  se  esse  Deum,  non  producit  Df  um  Quia  pater  et  filius 
intelligunt,  quod  possint  Deum,  producunt  Deum. 

^  Distinctto  divinaram  peraonarum  est,  nt  divinae  rationes  non  sint  otiosae  de  inftni- 
tate. 

9  Quia  DeuB  est  tantuui  Deua  per  agere,  quantum  per  ezistere,  babet  in  sua  essentia 
dtstinctas  personas.  Nulla  substantia  potest  esse  sine  distinctions,  sine  distinctione 
non  esset  quidquam. 

>  Tua  perfeotio  laudetur  et  benedicatur,  quae  demonstratur  in  te  ratione  tua  sanctae 
trinitatis,  quia  ratione  personae  patris  intelligimus  tuara  putestatem  esse  perfectam,  et 
ratione  personae  fllii  intelligimus  tnam  sapieutiam  esse  perfeotam  et  ratione  personse 
spiritns  sancti  intelligimus  tuum  benign  am  amorem  esse  plenum  omni  perfeetioue. 
Liber  contemplationis  in  Deum,  vol.  i.,  lib.  ii.,  Distinct.  22,  c.  c,  t.  ix.,  f.  219. 

4  Quia  esse  divinum  est  esse  totum  simul  absque  snccessione.  S.  Tlieol.  p.  i.,  Qii. 
16,  art.  it. 
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creature,  is  to  be  considered  as  this  ultimate  end  ;  which  question 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen  in  its  connection  with 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  supreme  good,  and  that  in  its  connec- 
tion with  and  bearing  on  the  system  of  morals.  Bonarentura, 
after  having  stated  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  determines  in  favour 
of  the  former.  '*  The  highest  end  is  God's  glory ;  for  God  creates 
all  things  for  his  own  sake ;  not  to  obtain  glory  for  himself, — 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  all-sufficiency, — or  to  aug- 
ment that  glory,  but  in  order  to  display  and  to  commnnicate  it ; 
and  in  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  and  a  participation  in  it, 
consists  the  highest  good  of  his  creatures.  Although  in  creatures 
it  would  be  selfish  to  seek  their  own  glory,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
with  God  ;  for  here  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  par- 
ticular and  the  universal  good.  He  is  himself  the  highest  good. 
If  he  had  not  respect  therefore,  in  all  he  does,  to  himself,  what 
he  does  would  not  be  good.'* 

The  shaping  of  the  theology  of  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  give  an  account,  certainly  proceeded  from  an  age  of  predomi- 
nating snpernaturalism,  when  the  latter  occupied  and  pervaded 
the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  idea  of  the  miracle,  there- 
fore, exercised  a  vast  power  on  the  minds  of  theologians.  Since 
it  was  the  fact,  however,  as  we  have  shown  by  many  examples, 
that  the  prevailing  view  of  the  miracle  was  not  an  isolating, 
fleshly- Jewish  view  of  the  matter,  but  the  genuinely  Christian 
mode  of  taking  the  miracle  in  connection  with  everything  else 
belonging  to  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life,  so  that  the  latter 
was  considered  the  end  and  centre  of  all ;  therefore,  these  theo- 
logians felt  constrained  to  define  the  miracle,  not  according  to 
the  dead,  mechanical  view  of  God*s  relation  to  the  world,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  own  view  of  that  relation, — a  view  which  was  ani- 
mated, no  less  by  a  lively  religious  than  by  a  profoundly  specula- 
tive spirit.  They  must  seek  to  point  out  the  congruity  of  such 
an  idea  with  their  view  of  the  creation,  as  a  timeless  act  of  God, 
with  the  active  omnipresence  of  God,  with  a  divine  plan  of  the 
universe,  binding  together  everything  in  organical  coherence. 
Let  us  consider  all  this  more  in  detail. 

Abelard  regarded  the  whole  course  of  the  world  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  order  of  the  universe  planned  by  the  divine  rea- 
son.    By  the  one  day,  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  he  under- 
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stands :  "  That  whole  activity  of  God,  by  rirtne  of  which  he 
planned  in  his  own  mind  the  entire  circle  of  existence,  realized 
in  the  work  of  the  six  days."^    In  the  phenomenal  world  is  mani- 
fested, what  was  present  in  the  diyine  idea ;  the  work  and  the 
idea  correspond  exactly  together.^    It  is  this  system  of  the  ideal 
order  of  the  world  which  is  meant,  when  the  Word  of  God  is 
spoken  of  in  which  he  created  all  things.     It  is  eyident  from  this 
that  there  is  nothing  accidental,  sndden,  isolated ;  nothing  that 
is  not  in  conformity  with  reason.'    Hence,  the  Platonic  distinc- 
tion between  a  mundis  intelligibilis  {koc^jm^  vorfros:)  and  a  mundus 
aensibilia   {teoa-fio^  aurOrfros)  seems  to  him  to  be  according  to 
truth.     *'  If  we  look  at  this  system  only,  which  is  grounded  in 
the  diyine  plan  of  the  uniyerse,  there  are  no  exceptions ;  eyery- 
thing  belongs  to  it  in  like  manner,  as  internal  parts :  in  this 
regard,  there  is  no  difference  between  natural  and  supernatural." 
He  considers,  it  is  tru*^,  eyerything  that  takes  place,  as  in  like 
manner  a  work  of  God's  omnipotence,  as  we  might  infer  from  his 
conception  of  that  attribute  above  explained.     And  for  this  very 
reason,  he  must  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  divine  omnipotence, 
abstractly  considered,  nothing  is  a  miracle  :*  but  he  distinguishes, 
in  (he  effects  of  God*s  omnipotence,  those  which  correspond  to  the 
powers  and  laws  originally  placed  in  the  creation,  whereby  the 
latter  are  only  called  into  activity,  and  those,  to  which  those 
powers  and  laws  would  be  inadequate,  which  evidence  new  powers 
introduced  by  God  into  the  creation.     This  is  what  is  meant  , 
when  things  are  said  to  take  place  contrary  to  the  "  course  of 
nature  ;**  that  is,  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  supernatural.'^    Ooncerning  such  effects  as  these  last, 

1  Diem  nnum  Tocat  totam  illorum  opernm  Dei  coDsummatiooem,  priiis  in  mentebabi- 
tam  et  in  opera  poatmodum  aexta  die  completam.  Ezpoaitio  in  Hexaemeron.  1.  c.  Mar* 
tene  et  Durand,  t.  v.,  f.  1372. 

9  Quasi  enim  de  ainu  qaodam  aecreti  sui  singula  Deus  producit,  dnm  exhibet  opere, 
quod  antea  conceperat  mente  nee  a  conceptu  dissidet  opus,  dnm  quod  mente  diaponitor, 
opere  completur. 

t  Cuncta  Deum  condidisse  in  verbo,  hoc  est  in  sapientia  sua  ostenditur,  id  eat  nihil 
snbito,  Tel  temera,  sed  omnia  rationabiliter  ac  provide.    L.  c.  f.  1369. 

4  Excellentia  dif inae  potentiae,  quam  conatat  ex  propria  natura  quicqnid  deorefit 
poase. 

5  Contra  naturam  vel  praeter  naturam  fieri,  eo  quod  primordialium  causarum  institotio 
ad  hoc  minime  sufflcere  posset,  nisi  Deus*  praeter  solitum  propria  voluntate  vim  qnan- 
dam  rebus  impertirat,  ut  hoc  inde  fieri  posset.  Theol.  christian,  lib.  iii.,  f.  1183. 
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he  says,  that  God  thereby  pats  to  shame  the  niles  of  the  philo- 
sophers, because  they  are  facts  which  the  original  laws  of  creation 
are  inadequate  to  account  for.^  *'  When,'*  says  Abelard,  '^  we  exa- 
mine into  the  powers  of  nature,  or  natural  causes,  we  by  no  means 
look  at  that  original  act  of  God  that  formed  the  plan  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  where  the  agency  of  nature  is  to  be  considered  identical 
with  the  will  of  God  :  but  we  hare  regard  in  this  case  solely  to 
the  work  of  the  six  days,  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world  as  then  given.^  We  speak  of  that  original  constitution 
of  nature  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  bring  to  pass  all  things  out 
of  itself,  without  a  miracle/*'  He  compares  miracles,  considered 
as  effects  of  a  new  power  introduced  by  God  into  the  system  of 
nature,  with  the  original  creatiye  act  of  God,  which  first  called 
the  uniyerse  into  being,  when  his  will  alone  held  the  place  of 
nature  in  all  that  he  did.^  By  thus  distinguishing  from  one  an- 
other the  ideal,  divine  constitution  of  the  world,  embracing  at  once 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  cor- 
responding to  the  powers  and  laws  originally  planted  by  God  in 
nature,  Abelard  confuted  that  presumption  of  worldly  wisdom, 
which,  referring  all  phenomena  to  one  law,  denied  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  "  When  philosophers,"  .says  he,  "  call  an  event  that 
takes  place  by  miracle  an  impossibility,  or  a  thing  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature, — ^as,  for  instance,  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  the 
seeing  of  the  blind, — they  really  have  regard  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  or  original  natural  causes  ;*  not  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  divine  power,  which  is  able  to  bring  to  pass  all  that  it  has 

1  Deu8  pbfloaophonim  regalas  in  factis  snis  frequenter  cassat,  com  videlicet  aliqna 
nova  •ontra  natuiam  facit  aive  supra  naturam,  boc  est  supra  hoc,  quod  prima  institutio 
reruflf  potest.    L.  c.  lib.  ii.,  f.  1074. 

S  Nnllatenus  nos  modo,  cum  in  aliquibus  rerum  eff«*cti8  ▼im  naturae  vel  csusas  natn. 
rales  reqairimus,  id  nos  faeere  secundum  illam  priorem  Dei  operationera  in  constitntione 
nnindi,  uU  sola  Dei  Tolontas  naturae  efflcaciam  habuit  in  illis  tunc  creandis  vel  dispo- 
nsndis,  sed  tantum  ab  ilia  operatione  sex  diebus  completa.  Ezpositio  in  Hexaem.  L. 
e.  Martene  et  Durand,  t.  ▼.  f.  1378. 

S  Deineeps  vim  naturae  pensars  solemus,  tunc  videlicet  rsbus  ipsis  jam  ita  praeparatis, 
Bt  ad  quaelibet  sine  miraenlis  facienda  ilia  eorum  eonstituti  vel  praepantio  suflBeeret. 

4  Unde  ilia,  quae  per  miracnla  fluot,  magis  contra  vel  supra  naturam,  quam  secundum 
naturam  fieri  fatemur,  cum  ad  illud  scilicet  faciendum  nequaquam  illo  rerum  praepara- 
tio  prior  saffloere  possit,  nisi  quandam  vim  novam  rebus  ipsis  Deus  conferret,  sicut  et  in 
illis  sax  diebus  Ikciebat,  obi  sola  ejus  voluntas  vim  naturae  obtinebat  in  singulis  elB- 
•iendis. 

•  Ad  usitatuffl  naturae  cursom  vel  ad  primordialea  remrocauaas  respiciont.  Introdiiet. 
adtbaoLlib.  iU.,p.  1133. 
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detennined,  and  to  change  the  very  nature  of  things,  so  as  to 
bring  to  pass  nncommon  events  as  it  pleases.^  The  mistake  of 
these  philosophers  is  that  they  confine  their  yiews  to  the  nature 
of  things  created,  and  to  every  day  experience,  and  pay  no  regard, 
or  scarcely  any,  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  which  controls  all 
nature,  and  whose  will  nature,  properly  so  called,  obeys.^  When 
they  call  a  thing,  therefore,  possible  or  impossible,  conformable 
or  contrary  to  nature,  they  do  not  measure  that  thing  by  the 
standard  of  the  divine  omnipotence.'* 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Abelard  himself,  in 
rejecting,  as  we  have  before  related,  the  miraculous  stories  of 
his  own  times,  did  so  by  no  means  on  the  ground  of  philosophic^ 
principles,  hostile  to  the  reception  of  miracles.  Nor  was  it  his 
opinion  that  miracles  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  certain 
limited  period  in  the  history  of  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declared  against  those  who  said  that  miracles  had  ceased,  be- 
cause the  church  no  longer  needed  them  for  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers.  **  As  faith  without  works  is  dead,'*  said  he, "  miracles 
no  doubt  are  needed,  together  with  other  means  for  the  quickening 
of  faith.  And  even  if  we  stop  with  the  conversion  of  unbelievers, 
as  the  end  of  miracles,  there  is  no  lack,  even  now,  of  heretics, 
pagans,  and  Jews."  He  ascribed  the  cessation  of  miracles  to 
the  fault  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  because  so  very  few  were 
to  be  found  who  were  worthy  of  such  a  grace ;  because  every  man 
desired  it,  not  for  the  saving  good  of  others,  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  vanity.  To  such  extent  had  that  faith  disap- 
peared, of  which  our  Saviour  spake,  when  he  said,  *'  If  ye  had 
faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.** 

Though  Abelard  was  attacked  on  many  sides  from  the  super- 
naturalistic  position  held  by  the  majority  in  his  times,  still,  the 
endeavour  to  find  a  point  of  conciliation  between  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural,  was  common  to  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  supposed,  with  Abelard,  things  relatively 
rather  than  absolutely  supernatural.  To  distinguish  in  what  sense 
a  thing  might  be  conceived  to  take  place,  contra  or  supra  natu- 
ram^  and  in  what  sense  not, — all  depended,  in  their  opinion,  upon 

1  Quun  Tidelieet  constat  ex  propria  nttara  qaieqaid  decrepit  poMO  et  pnwter  MliCam 
ipsM  remm  natnra*  quoounque  Toluerit  modo  pannutare.  ' 

3  Omnea  eonim  regnlaa  infra  earn  vol  extra  earn  penitna  oonsiatere. 
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rightly  distinguishing  the  different  conceptions  of  nature  itself. 
Thus  Alexander  of  Hales  distinguishes  nature,  as  self-actiye,  and 
as  passive,  receptive  (the  potentia  activa  and  suscepthja^  the 
poMibilitaa  activa  and  pasriua)^  nature  as  the  material  lying  at 
the  ground  of  all  things,  and  nature  considered  as  the  fonn  of 
manifestations.  '*  As  it  concerns  the  former,  nature  is  so  con- 
stituted hy  the  Creator  of  nature — ^who  embraces  all  things  in  his 
plan  of  creation,  whose  works  all  cohere  together — as  to  produce 
whatsoever  can  in  any  way  be  formed  out  of  her  or  be  wrought  in 
her,  whether  it  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  by  miracles. 
She  is  so  constituted,  that  the  divine  will,  which  all  things  must 
subserve,  is  accomplished  in  her ;  and  in  this  respect,  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  nothing  supernatural.^ 
But  miracles  are  effects  which  suppose  the  creative  inworking  of 
God,  to  the  accomplishing  of  which  the  self-activity  of  nature 
is  inadequate ;  and  so  in  this  respect,  as  transcending  nature, 
they  are  to  be  denominated  supernatural,  and  things  at  variance 
with  the  form  in  which  the  self-activity  of  nature  exhibits  itself. 
The  miracle,  as  a  new  form  struck  upon  nature,  is  contra  natu- 
ram  (praeter  or  8upra  naiuram  as  potentia  activay  potentia  ad 
actum  ;  contra  naturam,  quae  dicitur  formaj.^^  Accordingly, 
in  reference  to  the  potentia  ohedieniialis  or  paeaiva  in  nature, 
he  could  say  of  the  miracle,  that  the  constitution  for  it,  is  one 
hidden  in  nature,  which  is  brought  into  activity  by  the  divine 
omnipotence ;  and  he  could  therefore  define  the  miracle  as  an  act 
of  God,  calling  forth  that  which  is  hidden  in  nature  (hidden,  that 
is,  in  relation  to  the  potentia  obedientiae)  into  activity,  as  a  dis- 
play of  his  almighty  wisdom.^ 

So  too,  Alberttts  Magnus  takes  the  supernatural  in  connection 
with  the  divine  constitution  of  the  world.  He  sees  in  everything 
that  takes  place,  be  it  natural  or  supernatural,  the  realization  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world  in  the  divine  reason,  or  the  eternal 
Word,  which  alike  embraces  all  things, — the  divine  ideas  ^rati- 
onesy  quae  aunt  in  verboj,  in  which  everything  that  comes  into 
being  shines  beforehand ;  in  which  it  was  predetermined  what 

1  Nothing  eontra  naturtm,  quae  eat  materia  primitua  ordinata  possibilia  ad  formaa, 
qoae  aant  eana  nakarae  et  qoae  aant  eursa  mirabili,  potentia  obedientiae  ad  omnia  opera 
diTtna  aite  mediante  Batuim  aive  immediate  creata  est  a  prinoipio. 

2  Miraonlam  eat  opaa  ocenltaa  naturaa  in  actum  redueena  ad  ostenaionem  aapientiae 
virtuoaae.    Bammae,  p.  if.  Qo.  42. 
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should  exist,  and  when,  and  after  what  manner  it  should  exist. 
These  are  the  primordialee  rerum  causae  aimplieiUr.  They 
exist  from  eternity ;  and  in  these,  God  prefigures  what  should 
come  into  being  in  the  works  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture, or  according  to  the  order  of  grace  or  by  miracles;  and 
nothing  can  ever  take  place  except  what  has  here  been  deter* 
mined.  He  distinguishes,  like  Alexander  of  Hales,  that  which 
is  grounded  in  the  receptive,  original  constitution  of  nature,  is 
prepared  in  it  as  to  possibility,  and  that  which  may  come  to  exist 
through  the  agency  of  the  powers  dwelling  in  her,  her  own  self- 
actiyity.  "  If  we  look  at  the  former,*  there  is  given  in  every 
creature  the  capacity  for  everything,  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
it  by  the  will  of  God.  And  in  this  regard,  one  may  say,  that  in 
nature,  in  the  original  creation,  was  implanted  this  possibility, 
as  well  in  relation  to  that  which  takes  place  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  as  in  relation  to  miracles.'  In 
this  sense,  an  event  may  not  be  contradictory  to  nature, 
even  though  it  should  contradict  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.' 
But  if  we  look  at  the  second,  that  which  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  grounded  in  the  original 
forces  of  nature  (materiae  naturali  insertumj,  is  implanted 
in  the  matter  of  the  world ;  but  what  takes  place  in  a  mira- 
culous manner,  lies  hid  within  God*s  almighty  power  and  con- 
stitution of  the  world ;  for  God  has  from  eternity  arranged, 
in  his  eternal  Word,  whatsoever  takes  place,  and  when  and 
'  how  it  should  take  place,  and  with  this  divine  arrangement  no- 
thing can  interfere.^  If  we  understand  nature  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  primordialea  causaa  primae  eonditionia  and  ro- 
tionee  cauaales,  then  nothing  seems  to  take  place  contrary 
to  the  original  nature  of  things  (contra  nataram  prima  tti«t- 
tam  rebus  J ;   for,  in  the  sense  described,  God  has  also  im- 

1  The  prima  radix  possibilitatis  obedientiae. 

S  PoMibilitaB  tam  ad  consoetum  natarae,  qoam  ad  miraeula  in  prineipio  eonditionis 
inserta  est  materiae  oatarali. 

t  Not  quod  Deaa  facial  contra  legem  natarae  aaqoisaimam  at  nataraliasiman,  quam 
ipse  natnrae  indidit,  sed  contra  oonsoetom  et  nobis  notom  corsnm  natorae. 

4  Hence  the  distinction :  Potentiae  sive  radones  sive  Wrtutes  ad  miraeula  non  snnt 
inditae  materiae  mundi  nisi  per  potentiam  obedientiae,  per  rationes  antem  oansalea  in 
Deo  sunt 
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planted  the  cawalee  rationes  et  primordiales  of  miracles  in 
things.  Witb  these  Ood  cannot  be  at  variance,  any  more  than 
he  can  deny  himself,  deny  his  own  wisdom.^  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  from  one  another  that  which  nature  is 
capable  of  producing  by  the  forces  implanted  in  her,  and  by  her 
own  agency,  and  that  in  which  she  shows  herself  simply  passive  in 
relation  to  a  higher  inworking.  Thns,  God  has  furnished  nature 
with  everything  requisite  for  the  realization  of  the  ends  corres- 
pondent to  her,  but  so  constituted  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
should  receive  into  herself  still  higher  powers,  and  produce  still 
higher  effects.'**  He  distinguishes  that  which  takes  place  contra, 
praetCTy  and  supra  naturam.  The  first,  is  when  God,  according 
to  his  secret  plan  of  the  world,  the  ideas  in  which  all  things  were 
prefigured  (ex  cauiis  rationalibus  in  ee  ipso  absconditisj  pro- 
duces, from  some  object  or  other,  a  thing  which  had  not  already 
been  prefigured  and  prepared  in  it  by  the  seminal  principle  im- 
planted within  it  (quod  seminaliter  non  inest  in  ipso),  Praeter 
naturam,  is  that  which  does  not  in  itself,  indeed,  transcend  the 
power  of  nature,  that  which  has  been  produced  flrom  these  powers, 
bearing  within  themselves,  by  constitution  and  in  the  germ, 
everything  that  is  at  sometime  or  other  to  appear  in  manifesta- 
tion ;'  but  which,  however,  could  not  of  itself  proceed  irom  the 
developing  process  of  nature  flrom  within  herself,  but  presupposes 
a  certain  inworking  from  without  upon  the  forces  hidden  within 
her,*  an  impulse  whereby  the  process  of  natural  development  is 
hastened,  the  separated  forces  in  her  are  rapidly  concentrated,  so 
that  something  is  accomplished  at  once,  which  nature  could  have 
produced  only  through  a  gradual  and  slow  development.*  Supra 
fMiuram,  but  not  contra  naturam,  is  that  which  could  not  come 

1  Sicat  non  potest  facere  contra  seipsum,  ita  non  potest  facere  eontra  rationes  illas  et 
contra  epos  suam  sapienter  dispositnm. 

S  Qnod  creator  nihil  commodonim  negavit  natorae  in  his,  quae  sunt  in  natnra  secun 
dam  cansalee  rationes  snfflcienter  dedncentes  ad  aotom,  quia  in  his  passiTom  propor- 
tionatnn  est  active  et  e  convento  activnm  passivo.  In  his  antem,  quae  tantam  obedi- 
entialiter  sunt  in  natnra  et  quae  secundum  eausales  rationes  pertinent  ad  causam 
superiorem,  negsTit  commoda,  quia  haee  ad  naturam  non  pertinent,  sed  ad  causam 
superiorem. 

S  The  causae  seminales. 

4  Non  nodo  nature  ab  intrinseens  generante,  sed  eztrinseeus  adhibitis  motibus  et 
fomentis. 

*  Hoc  quod  secundum  ordinem  naturae  paulatim  operantls  producerptur,  velocius  et 
repente  prodneitur. 

VOL.  VIII.  a 
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about  indeed  at  all  by  natural  powers,  whicli  therefore  is  purely 
supernatural,  like  the  second  ;  but  which  still,  however,  stands  so 
related  to  nature,  as  to  find  first  in  her  its  completion ;  as,  for 
example,  the  appearance  of  Christ.^  *'  He  affirms,  again,  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  in  so  far  as,  in 
fact,  even  that  whereby  corrupted  nature  is  restored,  must  be  the 
same  with  or  something  similar  to  that  whereof  the  nature  was 
originally  constituted.'  Thomas  Aquinas  unfolds  this  idea  as  fol* 
lows  :*  "  If  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  primal  cause,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  this  order  of  the 
world,  which  has  its  ground  in  God  ;  for  if  God  brought  to  pass 
anything  at  yariance  with  it,  he  would  act  against  his  foreknow- 
ledge, his  will,  or  his  goodness.  But  if  we  look  at  the  order  of 
the  world,  as  it  is  grounded  in  the  cosmical  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,^  then  God  may  bring  to  pass  something  praeter  ordinem 
rerum,  understood  according  to  this  latter  sense ;  because  he  is 
not  tied  and  limited  to  this  series  of  causes  and  effects ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  order  of  the  world  thereon  reposing  depends  on 
him,  as  it  proceeds  from  him,  not  by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but 
by  his  own  freewill.  As  the  ordo  naturae  is  implanted  by  God 
in  things  (ordo  rebw  indituajj  so  that  which  takes  place  praeter 
hunc  ordinem,  is  not  contrary  to  nature.*'  He  now  raises  the 
objection,  **  God  would  be  a  mutable  being,  if  he  acted  contrary 
to  the  order  of  things  established  by  himself.'*  To  this  he  re- 
plies: That  God,  in  implanting  a  certain  order  in  things,  still 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sometimes,  for  cause,  acting  other- 
wise.^ Considered  in  reference  to  the  divine  omnipotence,  nothing, 
we  must  allow,  can  be  called  a  miracle  ;  for,  compared  with  this, 
everything  is  little. 


1  Quod  ID  potestate  natorae  nullo  modo  potest  eMe,  et  Umen  ad  oatoram  ae  habet  ufc 
peifeetio  naturae. 

2  Sunt  ad  simile  in  specie  causae  seminales  et  obedientales,  et  hoc  ideo,  quod  semin- 
ales  sunt  ad  iostitutionem  naturae,  obedientales  autem  et  causales  ad  eorrnptae  naturae 
restaurationem  nee  potest  corrupta  natura  resuurari  nisi  per  eadem  aut  similia,  qnibna 
instituta  est,  et  fdeo  omne  miraculum  deducit  ad  aliquid  simile  naturae.  See  the  Sum- 
ma,  p.  ii.  Tract.  Tiii.    Quaeat  zxx.  seqq. 

t  Snmma,  lib.  i.  QuaesL  ot.  Artie,  vi. 

*  The  causae  seoundae. 

A  Quod  Deus  sic  rebus  certum  oidinem  indtdit,  tit  lamen  aibi  ipsi  reserraret,  quod 
ipse  aliquaodo  alitor  ex  causa  esset  faeturus.  Undo,  cum  praeter  hunc  ordinen  agit, 
uon  mutatur. 
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The  miracle  is  so  called  only  in  reference  to  the  capability  of 
nature,  vhich  some  eyent  transcends.^  Hence,  different  degrees  of 
miracolons  power  may  be  supposed.  In  his  inquiry  respecting 
the  idea  of  the  miracle,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sentences,^  he 
starts,  like  Albertus  Magnus,  with  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  rationea  causales  vel  ohedientaleSy  and  the  rationea 
Beminales  in  nature.  And  he,  too,  places  the  supernatural,  not 
in  an  infringement  of  the  former,  but  of  the  latter«  Accurately 
understood,  howeyer,  the  miracle,  eyen  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
is  not  an  eyent  running  counter  to  them,  but  exalted  aboye  them 
•—one  that  takes  place  independent  of  them  :^  an  eyent  exalted 
aboye  them  when  God  produces  an  effect,  which  nature  must 
eyer  fall  short  of,  as  the  form  of  a  glorified  body ;  or  when  he 
produces  an  effect,  to  which  nature  is  competent,  without  the 
mediation  of  natural  causes,  as  in  the  changing  of  water  into 
wine.  But  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  for  he  cannot 
so  order  it  that  the  operatiye  causes  in  nature,  while  still  remain* 
ing  the  same  in  kind,  should  produce  essentially  different  effects, 
any  more  than  that  a  thing  should  be  the  same  and  different  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  second  book,^  he  distinguishes  two  seye- 
ral  conceptions  of  the  miraculous  ;  the  relatiyely  such  to  a  par* 
ticular  indiyidual,  when  the  natural  causes  which  giye  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  are  concealed  from  him  ;  and  the  miraculous  iu  itself, 
the  cause  of  which  is  one  simplidter  occulta ;  so  that  if  the 
powers  of  nature  had  been  followed,  it  must  haye  taken  place 
otherwise.^  Of  this  kind  is  whateyer  is  brought  to  pass  imme> 
diately  by  the  diyine  power,  which  is  the  most  hidden  of  causes.6 
How  miracles  are  comprised  in  the  diyine  order  of  the  world,  and 
serye  along  with  the  effects  that  proceed  for  natural  causes  to  re- 
yeal  the  diyine  proyidence,  he  explains  again  in  his  work  Contra 


1  Quod  nihil  potest  dioi  miraoiiliiiii  ex  oomparatione  poteutiae  diyioae,  qaia  quod- 
cunqae  factum  divinae  potentiae  compaiatam  est  minimum.  Sed  dldtur  aliqaid  mira- 
oulum  per  eomparationem  ad  faoultatem  naturae,  qnam  exoedit.  Snmma,  lib.  1,  Qa.  or. 
Art.  viii. 

3  Disc  42,  Qa.  iL  Art.  ii. 

8  Proprie  loquendo  tunc  etiam  contra  eaa  non  facit,  sed  praeter  eas  vel  supra  eas. 

4  Distinct.  18,  Qnaest  i.,  Artie,  iii. 

A  Its  etiam,  quod  in  re  est  aliqua  Tiitua  seouudum  rei  Teritatem,  per  quam  aliter 
debeat  eontingere. 

6  Haee  proprie  miraeula,  quasi  in  seipsis  et  simpliciter  mira. 
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gente^}  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  he  teaches  in  the 
Summa.  **  There  are,  indeed,'*  he  says  in  this  latter  work, 
"  many  abnormal  effects  in  nature,  which  do  not  correspond  with 
what  nsnally  takes  place,  while  still  the  order  of  proyidence  in 
nowise  changes.  If,  then,  it  may  be  so  brought  about  by  crea- 
turely  power,  that  the  course  of  nature,  without  any  change  of  the 
ditine  proyidence  may  suffer  such  change  as  to  allow  of  pheno* 
mena  deviating  from  what  commonly  appear,  then,  a  fortiori^  the 
diyine  power  may,  without  any  infringement  on  proyidence,  some<> 
times  bring  to  pass  an  eyent  otherwise  than  as  it  would  take  place 
in  the  natural  order  of  things.  This  serves  especially  to  make  it 
manifest  that  all  nature  is  subject  to  God's  will;  and  that  the 
order  of  nature  does  not  spring  from  a  natural  necessity,  but  from 
his  freewill.  And  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  God  should 
effect  something  in  nature  with  a  view  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
souls  of  men,  when  we  consider  that  rational  beings  are  the  end  in 
which  all  corporeal  being  terminates.  But  the  end  of  rational 
beings  is  the  knowledge  of  God ;  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  if  a  change  should  take  place  in  corporeal  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  rational  beings  the  know* 
ledge  of  God."  Baymund  Lull  refers  those  who  refuse  to  admit 
anything  supernatural,  to  the  creation  of  the  world  from  no* 
thing,  as  the  greatest  miracle.'  *'In  nature,"  says  he,  ^'are 
many  and  great  mysteries  ;  and  the  human  understanding  is  not 
competent  to  know  and  comprehend  all  the  works  of  nature ; 
for  the  power  of  nature  to  work  according  to  her  own  course 
is  far  greater  than  the  power  of  the  human  soul  to  understand 
the  works  of  nature.^  If,  then,  man  finds  himself  so  limited 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  how  should  he  be  able  to  understand 
everything  supernatural ;  especially  if  he  is  disposed  to  conceive 
what  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  as  something  embraced 

1  Lib.  iii.,  o.  xcix. 

9  Valde  minim  est,  Domine,  de  bominibtis  diseredentibuB,  nam  quoninmiiegant  et  dit- 
creduni  esse  rem  oonira  ciirsam  naturae,  quare  nun  rrapiciunt  nee  perpeudunt  esse 
mundi.  quod  est  magis  impossibile  secundum  cursam  naturae,  qnam  sit  imposaibile,  te 
esse  Deum  et  hominem  simul  ?  nam  mundus  de  privakione  devenit  in  esse  per  tnam 
voluntatem  et  non  per  cursum  naturae,  t.  ix.,  f.  99. 

t  Adeo  magna  et  multa  sunt  seoreta  naturae,  quod  non  poasint  omnia  perdpi  ab 
bomine,  quoniam  multo  major  eat  possibilitas,  quam  natura  babet  ad  openndum  secun- 
dum suum  cursum. 
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within  them  T'i  **  Neither  the  natural  nor  the  sapernatnral/* 
he  affirms,  "  can  be  rightly  understood  except  in  their  connection 
with  each  other.  The  understanding  of  the  one  conditions  the 
understanding  of  the  other.''^  The  tendency  to  the  supernatural 
he  considers  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  age  and  posi- 
tion, proceeding  from  faith  in  the  incarnation  of  God,  as  compared 
with  antiquity,  which  leaned  towards  nature.' 

In  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  miracles,  we  should  here 
notice  the  peculiar  yiews  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  endeayours  to 
explain  certain  marvels  wrought  by  the  power  of  man's  word^ 
from  the  potentiated  natural  power  of  mind,  to  which  the  uttered 
word  serves  as  a  natural  organ.  ''Every  action  of  man  is 
stronger  and  mightier  when  he  bends  his  mind  thereto  with  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  confidently  expects  to  compass  what  he  aims 
at.  And  because  the  word  is  formed  out  of  the  thought  and 
longing  of  man's  heart,  and  man  has  his  joy  in  it,  and  it  is  the 
most  connatural  instrument  of  the  rational  soul,  therefore  has  it 
the  power  of  producing  the  greatest  effects  of  all  that  is  done  by 
man ;  especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  sure  intention,  a  great 
desire,  and  a  strong  confidence.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  the 
miracles  wrought  by  holy  men  were,  from  the  first,  performed  by 
the  power  of  words."* 

When  we  enter  into  the  investigations  of  these  theologians 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  predes- 


1  Et  mazime  si  hoc  inquinU  intrm  tennioos  natnrte,  intra  quos  hod  sunt  inolusaA  res, 
quae  non  mmt  seeandum  eaiaam  natorae  ?  t.  ix.,  f.  401. 

9  Opera  naturae  peroipinntar  per  opera,  quae  sunt  supra  naturam,  et  opera,  quae  sunt 
supra  naturam,  percipiuntnr  per  opera  naturae,  quoniam  alia  sunt  aliis  oceasio,  nt  per- 
eipiantur.    L.  e.  f.  402. 

s  Benedifitns  sis,  Douine,  quia  a  tempora  tuae  inoamationis  plus  traeiaot  et  cogitant 
homines  in  tois  operibus,  qnam  in  operibus  naturae,  et  per  hoc  aigniftcator,  quod  ipsi 
sint  plus  in  tempore  gratiae  poet  team  incamationem,  qnam  ante  ipsam,  quando  philo- 
sopbi  plus  traetabant  de  operibus  naturae,  quam  de  tuis.  Do  contemplat.  in  Deum,  vol. 
iL,  Ub.  iiL,  Diat.  28.  o.  oli.  f.  349. 

4  Omnia  operatic  hominis  est  forttor  et  impetuosior,  quando  ad  earn  est  multum  solli- 
citos  et  ▼oloutarius  et  flzo  proposito  flnnat  intentionem  et  sperat  firmiter.  se  posse  con- 
seqni,  quod  intendit.  Quia  verbum  abinterioribus  membris  nataralibus  generator  et  for> 
matur  ex  oogitatione  et  soUicitudtne,  et  delecUtur  homo  in  eo,  et  propriissimum  est 
instrumentum  animae  rationalis,ideo,maximam  elBeaciam  habet  inter  omnia,  quae  fiont 
ab  homine,  praeoipne  cum  ex  intentione  certa,  disiderio  magno  et  vehementi  confiden. 
tia  profertur,  Cujus  signnm  est,  qnod  omnia  fere  miraonla,  quae  fMU  suat  per  sanctos 
a  prineipio  fiebant  per  virtutem  verbomm.    Opus  m^jus,  f.  252. 
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tination  to  creatnrely  freedom,  we  onght  not  to  forget  that  the 
Angnstinian  system  swayed  the  religious  consciousness  and 
thinking  of  this  age ;  as,  in  fact,  this  ground-tendency  ever  con- 
stituted the  most  important  difference,  though  the  one  of  which 
there  was  the  least  consciousness  on  both  sides,  between  the 
occidental  and  the  oriental  churches.  Starting  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Augustin,  these  writers  were  carried,  by  the  stem  con- 
sistency of  monistic  speculation,  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  the 
freedom  of  the  creature,  notwithstanding  all  their  pains  to  rescue 
it.  And  here,  too,  while  we  see  how  a  well-authorized  practical 
interest  was  forced  to  give  way,  in  speculative  minds,  to  the  stiff 
and  rigid  consistency  of  thought,  we  cannot  fail  to  mark  also  the 
extent  of  mischief  which  arose  from  a  confounding  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  religious  points  of  view  in  theology.  But  the  power 
of  the  ethical  element  within  them,  and  their  good  sense,  appear 
in  this,  that  they  attempted,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  maintain 
freedom,  to  remoTe  the  causality  of  eril  from  God,  and  to  avoid 
everything  calculated  to  shock  the  moral  sensibility  of  mankind. 
Their  skilful  dialectics,  and  their  custom  of  resorting  to  the  arts 
which  Augustin  had  already  employed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
stood  them  greatly  in  stead. 

Anselm  composed  a  tract  on  the  question,  How  dirine  fore- 
knowledge and  predestination  could  be  reconciled  with  freewill  ? 
He  makes  out  an  answer  by  resorting  to  distinctions,  which 
might  serve  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  guarding  against  many 
misconceptions,  many  extravagant  and  ugly  positions ;  but  which 
were  not  suited  to  remove  the  real  difficulty.  His  doctrine  is 
this  :  "  Divine  foreknowledge  by  no  means  excludes  free  self- 
determination.  The  necessary  and  the  free,  God  knows  before- 
hand, each  in  its  own  way.  All  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
standing-point  of  eternity  and  that  of  development  in  time.  As 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that,  viewed  from  the  standing- 
point  of  eternity,  everything  is  an  immediate  present,  which  in 
the  unfolding  of  time  is  a  past  and  a  future,  so  it  easily  admits 
also  of  being  reconciled,  that  what  from  the  standing- point  of 
eternity  exhibits  itself  as  immutable  and  necessary,  should,  in  re- 
lation to  temporal  development,  appear  to  be  free  and  mutable, 
as  dependent  on  the  creaturely  free  self-determination.^     Paul, 

1  Hoc  proponitnm,  secundam  quod  Tocati  nunt  iancti,  in  aeternitRte,  in  qua  non  e»t 
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in  Bom.  viii.  28,  emplo3rs  the  perfect  tense, — eyen  when  speakings 
of  an  action  yet  future, — for  the  purpose  of  denoting,  by  this  cir» 
cumstance,  that  he  had  not  in  view  here  a  temporal  action,  but 
was  constrained  to  use  this  expression — by  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage— to  denote  the  immediate  presence  of  eternity;^  siiice 
that  which  is  once  past  is  immutable,  like  the  eternal."^  Now  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  by  this  distinction  of  the  two  points  of 
view,  nothing  is  gained  as  yet  for  the  defence  of  freedom.  This 
distinction  would  much  rather  serve  directly  to  make  contin- 
gency a  mere  appearance,  necessary  in  order  to  temporal  de- 
velopment,— so  that  what  is  fixed  in  the  divine  plan  of  the^ 
world  as  something  necessary,  should  be  actually  realized, 
only  in  the  form  of  a  seeming  contingency.  Anselm  himself 
cannot  avoid  observing  the  consequences  which  might  be  derived 
from  his  positions  :  "  Must  not  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fnll 
back  then,  on  God,  if  he  knows  nothing  as  a  mere  fact  (there- 
fore, not  even  evil),  but  his  foreknowledge  precedes  everything  V 
To  this  he  answers,  that  "  Everything  positive  comes  from 
God;  but  evil  is  a  negative  thing.  Even  in  evil  actions,  all 
that  is  positive  comes  from  him,  but  not  evil,  which  consists 
just  in  the  want  of  that  rectitudo  voluntatis^  which  comes  from 
God."'  By  these  distinctions,  however,  when  taken  in  coilnec- 
tion  with  the  positions  above  noticed,  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
freedom  simply  self-determining, — not  determined  from  without, 
as  the  cause  of  evil, — is  by  no  means  placed  clearly  beyond  doubt. 
There  is  something  more  real  in  the  acute  distinctions,  by  means 
of  which  Hugo  a  St  Victore  endeavours  to  make  the  freedom  in 
sin  consistent  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  providence  to  which  all  things  are  subjected.  He  says  : 
''  We  must  distinguish  from  Ccich  other  the  act  of  willing  in  itself, 
and  the  direction  of  the  will  to  a  particular  object.  Willing  in 
itself,  is  purely  the  act  of  the  man ;  but  as  soon  as  it  directs 
itself  to  particular  objects,  it  finds  itself  limited  by  the  divine 

pineteritom  vel  futonim,  aed  tantum  praeseDs,  immutabile  est,  sed  in  ipsis  hominibus  ex 
libertato  arbitrii  aliqoando  est  matabile. 

^  Propter  indigentiam  verbi,  significanda  aeternam  praesentiam,  osnm  esae  verbis 
praeteritae  sigoiflcationis. 

'i  Ad  Btmilitadinem  aeterni  praesentia  oronino  immntabilia. 

8  Deaa  facit  omnes  actiones  et  omncs  notuR,  qaia  ipse  facit  res,  a  quibna  et  ex  quibns 
et  per  quas  et  in  qnibua  fiont. 
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order  of  the  world,  so  that  it  can  take  only  the  direction  where 
the  way  has  been  left  open  for  it  by  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
evil,  in  its  manifestation,  is  limited  by  the  diyine  order  of 
the  world ;  and  must,  like  all  things  else,  be  subserrient  to  the 
same."^ 

Proceeding  on  the  foundation  laid  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
theologians  of  the  thirteenth  carried  their  inyestigations  still 
further.  Alexander  of  Hales,  also,  starts  with  the  position  that 
what  takes  place  in  time  cannot  stand  to  the  divine  knowledge 
in  the  relation  of  a  mere  datum  or  fact,  because  the  temporal 
cannot  be  conceired  as  the  cause  of  the  eternal,  nor  the  know-* 
ledge  of  God  as  depending  on  something  else.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile the  divine  foreknowledge  with  the  contingency  of  free  actions, 
he  distinguishes  that  which  is  necessary  in  itself,  and  that  which 
is  necessary  in  certain  connections,  under  certain  suppositions, — 
unconditional  and  conditioned  necessity.^  Alexander  of  Hales 
is  the  first  of  these  schoolmen  in  whom  we  meet  with  the  notion 
of  a  "  fate  ;"  and  this  notion  from  henceforth  becomes  a  dominant 
one  in  the  scholastic  theology.  When  we  look  at  the  divine  order 
of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  divine  reason,  we  have  the  idea  of 
Providence.  When  we  look  at  its  manifestations,  in  the  series 
of  causes  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world,  we  are  presented 
with^thejdea  of  "  fate."^  Foreknowledge,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
exeniplaris  ratio  in  the  artedivina,  is  called  providentia  ;  in  so 
far  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  re  vel  effectu  operis,  it  is  called /a^4in. 
Freewill  and  fate  stand  in  no  contradiction  with  each  other ;  for 
if  by  fate  must  be  understood  the  co-operation  of  all  causes  di- 
rected by  some  higher  law,  then  freewill  is  one  of  those  canses.i 
By  it,  the  operations  of  free,  as  well  as  of  natural  causes,  are  all 


1  In  velle  etWitium  est,  in  qnantani  velle  ex  volnntate  mala,  et  ocdo  est,  in  qnantom 
ad  hoc  Tel  aU  lioc  ex  disponente  est.  Potest  ergo  Tolantas  mala  in  se  corrumpi  «t  n 
soWi  per  propriara  yiiiam,  quod  ei  alinnde  non  datur,  sed  non  potest  per  Telle  extra  se 
prat'cipitari,  nisi  qua  ei  via  aperitnr.  God  is  not  auctor  mendijSed  ineedendi  ordinator. 
De  sacramentis  fidei,  lib.  i.  p.  v.  c.  xxix. 

3  Necessitas  consequentiae  et  neeessitas  consequentis,  neeessitas  anteeedcns  et  neceft- 
sitas  coDHequens,  neoesRitas  absoluta  et  ordinin. 

S  The  distinction :  Dispositio,  quae  est  in  disponente  ei  dispositio,  quae  est  in  re- 
diflposita.  Dispositio  in  disponente  est  exemplar,  dispositio  in  disposito  est  ordo  deda«» 
tus  ab  ipso  exemplari^et  est  forma  exemplata  in  ipsa  re. 

*  Ipsum^libemm  nostrum  arbitrium  est  una  causamm,  aeenndum  ct^us  ordinationem 
nd  suos  effectuB  cnrrit  sfrien  fati. 
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directed  together,  after  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  respee- 
tiTe  and  proper  essences.  The  actions  of  freewill  are  preyented, 
only  by  the  connection  in  which  fate  places  them,  from  overstep- 
ping the  limits  prescribed  by  Divine  Providence.^  God  knows  evil, 
bnt  it  is  from  the  good  ;  as  the  same  art  embraces  the  knowledge 
of  that  which  agrees  with  its  laws,  and  of  that  which  violates 
them.  So,  if  light  could  see  itself  and  its  effects,  it  would 
know  that .  one  thing  is  receptive  of  light,  and  another  not ; 
which  is  the  same  as  darkness ; — by  means  of  itself,  then,  it 
would  know  itself  and  darkness.'*  Alexander  of  Hales  reckons 
evil  as  something  that  contributes  to  display  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  :  "  By  comparison  with  the  evil,  the  good  shines 
forth  more  conspicuously  in  its  own '  essence."'  After  the  same 
manner,  Albertns  Magnus :  "  The  primal  ground  and  original 
type  of  all  that  is  done,  or  can  be  done,  whether  by  men  or  by 
angels,  is  the  divine  Providence.'  Fate  is  that  orderly  arrange- 
ment, originating  in  Providence,  which  is  stamped  on  the  whole 
series  of  created  things,  and  reveals  itself  in  the  connection  of 
natural  and  voluntary  causes.^  Providence  and  fate  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  type  and  antitype, — formative  cause 
and  the  form  actually  incorporated  in  things.^  The  oatuae  con- 
tingenteSy  as  well  as  freewill, — ^the  true  and  proximate  causes  of 
whatever  takes  place, — though  subordinated  to  fate,  do  not  lose 
their  causality ;  and  thus  the  same  effects  under  different  rela- 
tions spring  from  providence,  from  fate,  and  from  freewill.  By 
fBkie,  evil  itself  is  ordered  for  good, — that  is  to  say,  so  ordered 
that  good  must  come  out  of  it  ;^  and  evil,  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
is  evil  no  longer  ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  order  of  fkte,  which  does 
not  compel  to  evil,  but  subdues  it  to  order  when  it  has  once 
broken  in.**^  Albert  endeavours  to  point  out,  from  the  analogy 
of  nature,  the  connection  between  God's  creative,  preserving,  and 

1  Connexione  fSatali  coijreeutar  ab  evagatioiie  limitum  dmnae  providentiae  sive  de- 
tmDioatonuD  a  divina  provideiitia. 

2  Propter  ipaam  bonoruin  palobritadinem  peimiait  Dens  mala  fieri. 
S  Prima  ratio  et  forma  ezemplaria. 

4  Tb6  diapoaitio  exemplau  a  providentia,  inflaxa  et  impreasa  raboa  eieatia  seeoodum 
totom  ordinem  caasamm  nataralium  et  voluntariarum  reboa  inbaerena  etqnaai  impreaaa 
et  Inoorporata  rebua  oreatia. 

ft  Ut  exemplar  et  exemplatnm,  eaoaa  inflaena  et  forma  influxa. 

*  Ipanm  malum  ordinem  beni  habei,  at  aeilioet  bonum  eliciatur  ab  ipao. 

7  Quae  non  obgit  ad  malum,  aed  etiam  ipsum  factum  ordinat. 
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gOYerning  agency,  the  connection  between  creation  and  prori- 
dence, — how  one  is  already  implied  in  the  other  :  "  As  in  natare^ 
it  is  the  same  power  which  brings  forth  a  formatiye  principle  in 
the  seed,  produces  from  the  seed,  and  guides  that  which  is  pro- 
duced, in  its  development,^  by  extending  its  influence  to  each 
member  in  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to  the 
entire  product  a  quality  and  character,  by  yirtne  of  which  each 
individual  member  is  conducted  onward  to  its  proper  destination, 
and  each  finds  its  right  place  in  the  order  of  the  whole  \  so  in 
the  Creator  of  the  whole  world,  the  power  is  the  same  by  which 
he  created  the  world,  and  by  which  he  continues  to  work  in  each 
individual  thing,  and  in  the  organism  of  the  whole, — appointing 
to  each  its  proper  place  and  guiding  the  development  of  all  the 
individuals  in  the  connected  system,  so  that  every  individual 
maintains  its  proper  position  in  the  order  of  the  whole/ 

The  rigid  consistency  of  thought,  stiffly  adhering  to  an  abstract 
unity  of  principle,  and  impelling  to  the  denial  of  freedom,  in 
spite  of  every  seeming  affirmation  of  it,  is  most  strongly  appa- 
rent in  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  every  one  must  see  who— without 
allowing  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  isolated  expressions — 
brings  together  all  that  he  says  in  different  places  into  systematic 
connection ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  main  points 
of  his  doctrine  under  such  a  total  intuition.  ''  God  knows  all  things 
in  an  eternal  manner,  as  immediately  present.*  Hence,  things 
contingent  are  also  known  by  God  after  an  infallible  manner,  as 
present ;  and  still,  the  future  is  a  thing  contingent,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  causes  from  which  it  immediately  pro* 
ceeds.'^  Although  the  highest  cause  is  one  that  operates  with 
necessity,  yet  the  effect  may  be  something  contii^gent,  on  account 
of  the  proximate  cause,  which  is  one  that  operates  contingently.*' 
He  affirms  that  God's  will  works  many,  not  all  things,  after  a 
necessary  manner.     Now,  as  a  reason  for  this  proposition,  it  was 

1  Una  et  eadem  Tirtus,  qaae  fonnatiTa  est  in  semine  et  factira  sive  generativa  nati, 
qaae  efficitor  regitiva  ejna,  quod  natam  est. 

S  Eo  qaod  iDfluit  unicaiqae  membro  parti culariter  et  toti  aimul  talem  dispositionem, 
per  quam  unumquodque  ad  auuin  ordinem  deducitur  et  singula  in  toto  suia  nectanttir 
ordinibus  naturalibus. 

8  Ut  quaequae  ordinibus  suis  connectantur.  Only  occasionaliter  ex  ordinatione  pro- 
videntiae  mala  fieri  est  bonum  et  utile  et  univfrsitati  et  facienti  et  patienti. 

4  Ejus  intnitus  fertur  ab  aetsrno  supra  omnia,  prout  sunt  io  sua  praes<intialitate. 

5  Et  tamen  sunt  futara  eontingentia,  suis  causis  proximis  comparata. 
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said  by  many  that  God  works  partly  by  necessary,  and  partly  by 
contingent,  causes.  But  against  this  Tiew  he  had  two  objections : 
**  First,  the  effect  of  the  first  cause  may,  in  relation  to  the  second 
cause,  be  a  contingent  one ;  if  the  effect  of  the  first  canse  is 
hindered  by  the  deficiency  of  the  second,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun 
may  be  hindered  by  a  defect  in  the  plant.  Bat  no  defect  in  a 
second  canse  can  prevent  the  will  of  God  from  bringing  about  its 
effect.  Next,  if  we  stopped  short  with  the  distinction  of  con- 
tingent and  necessary  causes,  it  would  follow  from  this,  that  some- 
thing might  proceed  from  the  former  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  the  divine 
omnipotence.  Hence,  we  must  prefer  to  seek  the  reason  of  it  in 
the  will  of  God.  As  this  is  the  most  mighty  cause,  so  it  follows 
not  only  that  everything  takes  place  that  he  wills,  but  also  in  the 
manner  that  he  wills.  But  now  it  is  God  s  will  that  some  things 
should  take  place  in  a  necessary,  and  others  in  a  contingent 
manner,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  the  universe.^ 
There  are,  then,  but  two  different  forms  ordered  to  this  end  by 
God  himself,  in  which  forms  his  will  is  realized."^  Connected 
with  this  is  also  the  fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  supposed  a  ffraee  conditioned  on  the  right  use  of  free- 
will, and  a  predestination  conditioned  on  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge with  regard  to  this  right  use,  maintained  that  all  this  is 
already  comprised  among  the  effects  of  predestination  and  presup- 
posed by  it.'  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what  proceeded 
from  freewill  and  what  from  predestination ;  as  it  was  impossible 
also  to  distinguish  what  proceeded  from  the  first,  and  what  from 
the  second  cause  ;  for  the  divine  providence  brings  forth  its  effects 
through  the  agency  of  second  causes.  *'  All  leads  back  to  the 
goodness  of  God.  To  this  must  be  traced  the  reason  why  some  are 
predestinated,  others  reprobated.  The  goodness  of  God,  which  in 
itself  is  simple,  must  manifest  itself  in  the  phenomenal  world  after 
manifold  ways ;  because  created  things  cannot  arrive  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  divine  essence.     Hence,  different  grades,  from  the 

1  Ut  sit  ordo  in  rebus  ad  complementum  uniTer«i. 

3  Non  igitar  propterea  effectus  Toliti  a  Dt>o  eveniant  coutingenter,  quia  causae  proxi- 
mae  sunt  conting«»ntes,  sed  propterea,  quia  Dens  Toluit  eoa  eontingenU'r,  evenire,  eon- 
tingeotas  eausaa  ad  eoa  praeparavit. 

S  Manifeatom  eat,  quod  id  quod  est  gratiae  eat  praedestinationta  effectns,  et  tioc  uon 
potest  poni  ut  ratio  praedestinstlonis,  cum  hoc  sui>  praedestinatione  conciudatur. 
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highest  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale,  were  required  in  order  to 
the  completion  of  the  nniverse.  And  to  preserve  these  manifold 
stages  and  gradations  in  things,  God  permits  many  things  eri\ 
to  happen  in  order  that  mnch  good  may  not  be  preyented.^  The 
hnman  race,  as  a  whole,  may  be  contemplated  as  the  nnirerse.  It 
was  Ood*s  will  to  manifest  his  goodness  to  a  part  of  mankind, — 
those  whom  he  had  foreordained  to  this  end,  in  the  form  of  mercy 
sparing  them ;  to  others,  the  reprobate,  in  the  form  of  pnnitiye 
justice.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  he  elected  some  and  rejected 
others  ;  and  the  ground  of  this  diflference  lies  only  in  the  dirine 
will.  It  is  the  same  with  natnre,  where,  indeed,  a  reason  can  be 
given  why  Ood  caused  a  part  of  the  one  original  matter  to  take 
the  form  of  fire  or  of  water ;  namely,  in  order  that  a  diversity 
might  exist  among  natural  things ;  but  why  one  part  of  the 
matter  exists  under  this  form  and  another  part  under  that  de« 
pends  upon  the  simple  will  of  God, — just  as  it  depends  solely  on 
the  will  of  the  artisan  why  one  stone  is  in  this  and  another  in 
that  part  of  the  wall, — though  his  art  may  render  a  reason  why 
in  general  some  stones  are  in  this  others  in  that  particular 
wall.^  This  idea  of  a  necessary  manifoldness  in  the  universe  is 
generally  a  predominant  one  with  him.  Such  a  manifoldness  of 
creatures  is  necessary  in  order  that  one  may  supply  what  another 
lacks  in  manifesting  the  divine  goodness.'  Thus  also  evil  ap- 
pears to  him  as  necessary,  in  order  to  the  completion  of  the 
universe  in  its  manifoldness.  "  The  universe  is  better  and  more 
complete,  if  there  are  some  beings  in  it  capable  of  falling  from 
goodness,  and  who  sometimes  do  actually  fall,  in  that  God  does 


1  Neoesse  est,  qaod  divina  bonitu,  qnaa  in  le  est  una  et  simplex,  mnltiformiter  rs- 
praesentetur  in  rebus,  propter  boo  qaod  res  creatae  ad  simplioitatem  diWnam  attingere 
non  possunt.  Et  inde  est,  qnod  ad  completionem  nniversi  reqniniDtnr  di?ersi  gradas 
renim,  quamm  qiiaedam  altum  et  qnaedam  infimam  locum  teneant  in  uniTerso.  Et  nt 
uniformitas  gradnum  consenretur  in  rebus,  Deus  permittit  aliqua  mala  6eri,  ne  mnlta 
bona  imped iautur. 

1  Summa,  p.  i.,  Qaaest.  xxiii.,  Artie,  v. 

S  Produxit  res  in  efse,  propter  suam  bonitatem  eommunicandam  creaturis  et  per  ess 
repraesentandam,  et  quia  per  unam  creaturam  sufficienter  repraesentari  non  potest,  pro- 
duxit multas  creaturss  et  dirersas,  nt  quod  deest  uni  ad  repraesentandam  divinam  bont- 
utem,  suppleatur  ex  alia;  nam  bonitas,  quae  in  Deo  est  slmplioiter  et  nniformiter,  in 
creaturis  est  multipliciter  et  divisim,  unde  perfectius  participat  divinam  bonitatem  et 
repraesentat  eam  totum  aniversum,  quam  slia  quaecunque  ereatnnu  Qusest.  xhii., 
Artie,  i. 
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not  preyent  it ;  because  it  is  the  part  of  proyidence  not  to  des- 
troy nature,  but  to  preserye  it^  It  is  in  the  yery  nature  of  things, 
howeyer,  that  a  being  who  is  capable  of  falling  should  sometimes 
actually  fall.^  And  since,  as  Augustin  remarks,  God  is  so  mighty 
that  he  can  make  eyen  eyil  subseryient  to  good,  so  much  good 
would  be  wanting  if  there  were  no  eyil.^  In  eyil,  as  action, 
eyerything  positiye^  leads  back  to  the  first  cause ;  but  not  so  in 
reference  to  eyil  in  itself,  which  consists  in  apostasy ;  just  as  in 
the  cdle  of  a  person  who  limps,  all  that  belongs  to  the  motion 
proceeds  from  the  moying  power,  but  that  which  is  defectiye,  not 
from  this,  but  from  the  defect  in  the  bone."^ 

Knowledge  in  God,  Thomas  compares  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  artist  in  relation  to  his  work.  **  Knowledge,  as  knowledge, 
does  not  imply  indeed  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  know- 
ledge belonging  to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  causality  to  that  which  is  produced  by  his  art.  The  knowledge 
of  the  artist,  first  shows  the  end ;  next,  the  will  proposes  this 
end ;  then  the  will  prescribes  the  action,  by  which  the  idea  con- 
ceiyed  by  knowledge  is  to  be  realized.  But  whateyer  occurs  in 
the  execution,  through  any  deyiation  from  the  idea  of  the  artist, 
or  firom  the  end  proposed,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  artist,  as  the  cause  ;  therefore  eyil,  which  is  a  deyiation  firom 
the  diyine  idea  and  the  diyine  end,  cannot  be  referred  to  God*s 
knowledge  as  the  cause.^  According  to  this  it  might  seem  as  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  Thomas,  eyil  must  be  considered  as  a  thing 
haying  no  place  in  the  diyine  idea ;  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  as 
being  a  deyiation  from  that  idea,  to  creaturely  freedom ;  hence 
arises  a  contrariety  between  that  idea  and  its  manifestation. 
Then  the  redemption  only  would  be  referred  back  to  the  diyine 
causality,  as  an  act  of  God  for  the  remoyal  of  this  contrariety 
that  had  sprung  out  of  the  abuse  of  creaturely  fireedom.     But  if 


1  According  to  Dionjsias  Areopagita. 

t  Ipea  aatem  natura  renim  hoc  habet,  at  qaao  defloere  poasnnt,  quaodoqae  deflciant. 

5  Qoaest.  xUin.,  AxUc.  ii. 

*  Id  qaod  habet  entitatia  et  perfectionia. 

A  Et  aimiliter  quieqaid  est  entitatia  et  actionis  io  actione  mala,  redoeitur  in  Deum 
sient  in  eanaain,  aed  qnod  eat  ibi  defeotoa,  non  eauaatur  a  Deo,  aed  ex  causa  secnnda 
deficienle. 

6  Undo  patst,  qaod  malam,  qood  est  deviatio  a  fonna  et  a  fine,  non  eauaator  a  soientia 
DeL    In  Sentent,  lib.  i^  Diatiuet.  38,  Qaaeat  i,  Artie,  i. 
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we  take  what  Thomas  here  says  in  connection  with  those  thoughts 
of  his  which  we  have  just  before  explained,  it  will  be  cYident  that 
he  cannot  ascribe  so  mach  importance  to  creatnrely  freedom,  to 
the  working  of  second  causes,  as  to  suppose  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  diyine  ideas  should  actually  be  hindered  thereby  for 
a  single  moment.  According  to  his  mode  of  contemplation, 
everything  must,  in  the  last  resort,  certainly  be  referred  back  to 
the  diyine  causality ;  and  eyerything  appears  only  as  a  necessary 
instrumentality  for  its  going  into  effect  in  the  deyelopdfent  of 
time.  Eyil  itself  appears  as  something  necessary  in  the  con- 
nected series  of  these  instrumentalities ;  only,  as  eyil,  it  has  no 
place  with  the  rest,  in  the  diyine  idea.  If  we  consider,  again, 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas,  6od*s  knowledge  is 
one^with  his  being,  his  essence,  it  follows  from  this»  that  the  form  in 
which  eyerything  is  eyolyed  in  the  phenomenal  world,  necessarily 
corresponds  to  the  way  in  which  eyerything  is  ordained  from  eter- 
nity in  that  knowledge  which  is  identical  with  the  diyine  being.  No 
room  is  left  remaining  here  for  creatnrely  freedom  as  true  causality. 
Consistently  carried  out,  such  a  proposition  would  haye  produced 
a  pantheistic  monism,  which,  howeyer,  as  the  antagonist  of 
Almaric  of  Bena,  he  would  ayoid.  We  haye  no  need,  on  this 
point,  to  confine  ourselyes  barely  to  the  commentary  of  Thomas, 
on  the  book  De  Causia^  with  regard  to  which  it  might  be  said 
that,  treating  the  matter  altogether  objectiyely,  he  has  unfolded 
the  yiews  of  another,  rather  than  his  own.  Eyen  where  he  ex- 
hibits none  but  his  own  ideas,  we  shall  still  meet  with  such 
thoughts.  "  God,**  says  he, ''  knows  all  things  in  himself;^  his 
being  is  his  knowing ;  under  the  form  of  knowledge,  all  effects 
are  prefigured  in  the  highest  cause.  God  works  in  all ;  yet  in 
each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  constitution ;'  hence  he  works 
in  natural  things  so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  power  for 
actiyity,  and  to  determine  their  nature  to  this  or  that  action ; 

1  Quod  ipsom  esse  causae  agoutis  primae  est  ejus  intelligere.  Unde  qaieaoqne 
effectos  praeexistaxit  in  Deo,  sicut  in  eausa  prima,  ueeesse  est,  qood  sint  in  ipso  ejus 
intelligere  et  quod  omnia  ixi  eo  sint  secundum  modum  intelligibilem.  Nam  omne,  quod 
eat  in  altero,  est  in  eo  secundum  modom  ^us  in  quo  est.  Summa,  p.  i.  Quaest.  xiv. 
Artie.  V.  God  knows  all  things  in  se  ipso,  iu  quantum  essentia  sua  eontinet  simititu- 
dinem  aliomm  ab  ipso.  The  scientia  Dei  non  causa  mali,  sed  boni,  per  quod  cognos* 
citur  malum.    L.  c  Artie  x. 

%  Ita  tamen,  quod  in  nnoquoque  secundum  ejus  oonditionem. 
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bat  he  works  in  the  free  will  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  power  to  act ; 
and,  under  6od*s  agency,  the  free  will  is  active  ;^  bnt  still,  the 
determination  and  the  end  of  the  action  stands  in  the  power  of 
the  free  will ;  therefore,  the  control  over  its  own  actions  remains 
to  it,  though  not  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  cause  ;"  and  by  the 
limitation  here  introduced,  the  whole  may  again  be  brought 
round  to  the  proposition  that  all  must,  in  the  end,  be  referred 
back  to  the  causa  primal  which  works  through  all  the  instru- 
mentalities established  by  itself.' 

How  far  Thomas  is  from  really  acknowledging  the  free  will  to 
be  an  independent  casuality,  appears  evident  from  the  way  in 
which  he  repels  the  objection  that,  by  his  doctrine,  free  will  is 
annihilated.  He  says,  God  works  in  the  free  will  as  the  nature 
of  it  requires  that  he  should ;  although,  therefore,  he  changes  the 
will  of  man  to  another  direction,  nevertheless,  by  his  almighty 
power,  he  causes  that  man  should  freely  will  the  change  which 
he  experiences  ;'  and  thus  all  constraint  is  removed.  For  to  sup- 
pose otherwise,  that  the  man  willed  not  the  change  which  is  a 
change  in  his  will,  would  involve  a  contradiction.^ 

We  recognize  the  profound  and  acute  discernment  of  Baymund 
Lull,  in  his  mode  of  treating  these  subjects  ;  but  in  his  case  also 
it  is  plainly  apparent  that,  in  seeking  to  vindicate  freedom,  he  is 
driven,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  monistic  tendency  of  his  spe- 
culation, into  the  denial  of  it.  He  too,  like  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguishes  two  different  points  of  view  in  which  things  may  be 
contemplated";  first,  as  they  subsist  after  an  eternal  mode  in  Ood, 
or  in  the  idea  which  is  one  with  God ;  second,  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  temporal  evolution.  *'  The  world  and  its  parts 
existed  from  eternity  in  the  divine  reason,  by  the  idea  or  the  ideas ; 
for  the  divine  reason  suffers  nothing  of  its  essence,  and  of  the 
essence  of  its  attributes,  to  pass  without  itself,^  so  the  seal,  which 
is  impressed  on  wax,  or  the  image  reflected  in  a  mirror,  remains 
in  itself  the  same.     When  God  created  the  world,  nothing  that 


i  Ul  TiTtQlem  agendi  sibi  ministret  et  ipso  operaote  liberam  arbitrinm  agat. 
S  Sentent.  lib.  I,  Distinct.  25,  Qaaest.  i.,  Artie,  i. 

S  Btiamsi  volantatem  hominia  in  aliud  matet,  nihilominos  tamen  hoc  ana  omnipo- 
tentia  fecit,  ot  illod,  in  quod  matatur,  yoluntarie  velit. 
i  Sentent.  lib.  i..  Distinct.  26,  QnaesL  i.,  Artie,  iii. 
A  Nihil  extra  mittente. 
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belongs  to  the  being  of  the  idea  was  transferred,  in  this  act 
of  creating,  without  himself;  else  this  idea  would  be  subject 
to  change,  would  not  remain  the  eternal  one,  which  is  impos- 
sible, since  this  idea  is  God  himself.^  But  Ood  willed  that, 
from  nothing,  should  be  created  that  which  he  had  with  him* 
self,  from  eternity,  by  the  idea  ;^  and  what  he  willed,  his 
almighty  power  could  perform.  That  which  exists,  after  an 
eternal  manner,  in  him,  could  not  pass  into  the  forms  of  quan* 
tity,  time,  motion/  We  must,  accordingly,  distinguish  be- 
tween created  being,  as  such,  as  it  unfolds  itself  and  appears  in 
time,  and  as  it  exists,  simply  in  and  for  itself,  comprehended  by 
the  diyine  wisdom  from  eternity.*  And  that  which  diyine  wisdom 
conceiyes,  after  an  immediate  manner,  is  the  idea.^  Ood's  crea- 
tiye  and  his  preserying  agency  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  only  as  immediate  and  mediated  agencies.  As  all  things 
must,  alike,  be  referred  back  to  Ood*s  creatiye  power,  whether 
that  power  be  exerted  directly,  as  in  the  creation  from  nothing, 
or  through  creatures  as  its  instruments ;  so,  creation  and  preser- 
yation  are  the  same.*  The  intermediate  instrument  of  God's  pre- 
serying agency  is  the  implanted  via  ameervatiua  residing  in 
things,  to  which  all  other  agencies  coming  from  without  are  only 
subseryient."  This  distinction,  between  the  immediate  and  the 
mediate  agency  of  God,  he  employs  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.^  "  The  predestinated  is,  in  idea» 
God  himself;  since  the  idea  and  God  are  the  same  :  this  predes* 
tination  is,  therefore,  infallible  and  immutable.  But  predestina- 
tion, so  far  as  it  concerns  a  created  man,  is  something  else.  And 

I  Idea  esset  altenta,  ft  non  aeterna,  quod  est  impossibile,  qarnn  idea  sit  Deos. 

'  Bed  divina  voluntas  voluit,  quod  de  uiliilo  esset  creatum  boo,  quod  ab  aetemo  habuit 
par  Ideam. 

Beapeoting  time  and  apace,  he  explaiua  himself  in  the  liber  contemplationia  in  Danm 
▼ol.  iii.,  lib.  IT.,  Distinct.  38,  c.  cclxvii.  t,  x.,  f.  141.  As  the  union  of  matter  and  form 
constitutes  body,  so  potence  and  act  constitute  time.  Time  is  the  intermediate  between 
potential  and  actual  being.  Because  in  Qod  all  is  aotoa,  therefore  in  him  tliere  is  no 
time. 

4  Ens  creatum  secundum  hoc,  quod  est  simplioiter  per  se  simplieiter  oomprehensnm 
ab  aetemo  per  divinam  sapientiam. 

5  See  Quaest.  super  lib.    Sentent.  i.,  Qu.  xxvii.,  0pp.  t.  iv.,  f.  27. 

<  Et  quia  creatio  tta  est  per  creare  ereatnram,  quae  conservat  aliam  ereatnram,  aioat 
est  per  ereare  illam  creaturam  conserratam,  ergo  seqaitur  quod  creatio  et  conserfatio 
aint  idem.    Qu.  xxxviii. 

7  Vide  Quaest.  super  lib.  Senient.  i.,  Qu.  xzxiii. 
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althoagh  the  new-created  man  is  not,  in  essence,  different  from 
the  man  of  the  idea,  yet  he  differs  from  the  same,  in  so  far  as  a 
created  man  exists  nnder  the  forms  of  quantity,  space,  and  time ; 
and,  in  this  regard,  his  salration  is  not  a  necessary  thing,  for 
God  works  here  by  the  way  of  means.  He  predestinated  Peter 
through  the  merit  of  his  good  works,  as  he  gires  warmth  by  means- 
of  the  snn  and  fire.  So  was  it,  also,  with  the  perdition  of  Jndas ; 
all  depends,  here,  upon  onr  haying  regard  to  middle  causes,  so  as 
not  to  impinge  on  the  dirine  order  and  rectitude.^  The  human 
mind  may  present  a  thing  as  questionable,  conceiye  of  it  as  possible, 
which  cannot  be  so  contemplated  in  the  diyine  mind,  where  the 
question  fklls  null  of  itself,  since  it  belongs  to  a  case  that  cannot 
once  be  supposed,  in  relation  to  thought  in  God.  What  man 
conceives  as  possible,  yiewed  from  the  position  of  bare  abstract 
thought,  is  a  thing  that  can  find  no  place  in  the  chain  of  actual 
existence."^  In  his  work,  entitled  Cantemplatio  in  Deum*  he 
endeayours  to  show  that  neither  predestination  nor  foreknow- 
ledge (praescire),  on  the  part  of  God,  carries  with  it  any  force  of 
constraint,  since  this  would  stand  in  contradiction  with  the 
diyine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  &c.  **  The  palm-tree,  by 
the  course  of  nature,  yields  dates;  the  apple-tree,  apples;  so 
one  man,  Peter,  by  freewill,  by  his  own  unconstrained  faculty 
and  merit,  brings  forth  good  works  ;  and  another,  William,  by  a 
nature  equally  unconstrained,  eyil  works.  As  the  cause  in  one 
ease  is  the  course  of  nature,  in  the  difference  of  the  two  trees,  so 
the  cause  in  the  other  is  a  course  of  nature  of  another  sort,  in  the 
difference  of  the  two  men>  But  while  nature,  in  the  case  of  the 
two  trees,  necessitates  (constringit)  them  to  yield  different  fruits, 
eadi  after  its  kind,  there  is,  in  the  case  of  man,  no  such  natural 

1  Tlias  we  mast  discHigaitfa  una  pnedestiDiftio,  qoae  esl  Deus,  et  dia  pratdestinctio, 
qaM  est  effeetaa,  et  in  novo  subjecto  su&tentata  et  creata,  et  hoc  aiue  matatione  divioi 
intellectna,  qui  non  mutatur  per  suam  effectum,  cum  buub  effectus  nou  ait  novua  in 
qoantom  idea,  aed  eit  oovoa  quoad  seipeum,  oom  ex  nihil  de  novo  ait  productua. 

t  Qnod  Dena  non  poasit  damnare  Petrum,  nee  salvare  Judam,  et  tale  non  poaae  non 
eat  ena  reale,  aed  iutentionale  in  bumano  intelleeta,  cam  Dena  aicut  non  diligit  aalvara 
Judam  et  damnare  Petrum,  aie  non  intelligit  damnare  Petrum  et  aalvara  Judam. 
Qoaaat.  zxzyi. 

*  Vol.  Ui.  Hb.  iv.  Diatinet.  88.  e.  eclxv.  t.  x.  f.  135. 

*  In  anima  rational!  formantiir  diversa  opera  aecundum  formam,  qua  reeipiuntur  qnali- 
latea  praadietae,  quae  fonnantar  aeoidentaliter  ad  bona  opera  yel  ad  mala  ratione  acei- 
dentium  aeparabilinm,  quae  eveniunt  iia. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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necessity  constraining  him  to  bring  forth  good  or  evil  works,  be- 
cause here  nature  takes  np  freewill.  He  continually  comes  back 
upon  the  point,  that  predestination  does  not  exclude  second 
causes, — that  it  is  a  mistaken  respect  for  divine  wisdom,  which 
leads  men  to  ascribe  too  much  force  to  predestination.^  If  the 
-misunderstood-doctrine  of  predestination  makes  a  man  negligent 
in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  avoiding  of  sin,  it  were  better  that 
he  had  not  meddled  with  it.^  As  one  who,  unknowingly,  sows 
seeds  which  have  lost  their  vitality,  considers  the  seed  productive, 
when  it  is  not  so,  and  supposes  that  possible,  therefore,  which  in 
fact  is  not  so ;'  so  two  individuals,  of  whom  one  is  predestined  to 
salvation,  the  other  to  perdition,  not  knowing  to  what  they  are 
predestined,  both  believe  they  have  everlasting  happiness  and 
perdition  within  their  control ;  and,  because  they  consider  this  to 
be  possible,  there  is  in  them  an  unconstrained  freewill.  As  the 
sower  supposes  that  wheat  will  grow  from  the  spoiled  seed,  while 
however  only  that  becomes  actual  which  is  determined  before- 
hand in  the  seed ;  so  Peter  and  William  arrive  at  the  end  to 
which  they  are  predestined  by  means  of  what  they  actually  do, 
notwithstanding  they  suppose  that  to  be  possible  to  them,  potenti- 
aliter^  which  is  impossible  to  them  both  potentialiter  and  actuor 
liter.^^  He  is  aware  of  the  mischievous  practical  consequences 
which  might  be  drawn  from  this  comparison,  but  justifies  himself 
by  saying  that  interest  for  the  truth  compelled  him  to  write  thus.^ 
"  All  the  works  done  by  Peter  and  William,  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  do  the  same,  are  predestined  to  them,  and  yet  they 
are  done  by  them  with  freewill,  apart  from  all  constraint  whatso- 
ever. In  respect  to  men  as  well  as  nature,  everything  takes 
place  according  to  the  divine  predetermination ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  a  natural  being,  as  there  is  no  freewill,  so  neither  can  there  be 
merit  or  demerit.     If  the  predestined  Peter  does  a  bad  action, 

1  Ratio,  quare  homo  dat  praedestinationi  mfyorem  vim  et  poteatatem,  qnam  ipsa  habeat, 
est,  quia  f acit  honorem  et  reverentiam  tuae  perfectae  sapientiae  imaginando,  omnia,  qoee 
fiiernnt  et  aant  et  erunt,  oportere  esse,  sicot  ab  ipsa  sciuntur. 

3  Quo  plus  cognitio  praedestiDationis  intrat  in  memoriam  et  intelleetum  hominia,  eo 
plus  debilitatur  voluntas,  eo  quod  praedestinatio  sit  nimis  grave  onus  memoriae  et  inteU 
lectui  et  per  debilitatem  voluntatis  fit  homo  piger  iu  faciendo  bonnm  et  evitando  malum. 

8  Fol.  142. 

i  Quia  istud  exemplum  dat  periculoeam  significationem,  id  hoc,  qnod  possit<pltta  no- 
cere,  quom  prodessfi,  propterea  non  libenter  ponitur  et  scribitur  a  nobis. 
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and  the  foreknown  (praeaciUisJ  William  a  good  one ;  the  good 
IB,  to  the  human  mind,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  ererlasting 
happiness ;  the  eyil,  a  mark  of  predestination  to  perdition :  while 
yet  no  change  can,  on  this  account,  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  divine  councils.^  Hence  then  the  mistake,  when  the 
human  mind  undertakes  to  judge  by  these  fallacious  symptoms  in 
temporal  manifestation  concerning  predestination,^  without  haying 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  evolution  in  time,  to  the  antithesis 
between  potence  and  act,  to  the  confinement  of  human  reason, 
which  cannot  comprehend  predestination  after  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  it  is  settled  in  the  divine  wisdom.^  Such  an  absolute 
knowledge  of  predestination  would,  however,  destroy  what  essen- 
tially constitutes  the  great  principle  of  human  ethics ;  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
will,  or  about  guilt  and  desert.^  But  purely  human  action  can 
only  be  found  under  the  condition  of  this  uncertainty  in  reference 
to  predestination,  whether  one  is  predestined  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness or  misery.  Now  as  the  husbandman,  who*  knows  that  the 
shocks  of  com  are  potentially  in  the  seed-kernal,  must  scatter 
the  seed  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  notwith- 
standing his  ignorance  about  the  result,  just  so  must  wo  act,  in 
bringing  forth  good  actions  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  everlasting 
happiness ;  nor  can  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  divine  decrees 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  any  man.^  Suppose  Peter  predestined  to 
represent  to  himself  and  will  something  that  is  good,  and  William 
something  that  is  evil ;  we  must  say  that,  before  they  represent- 
ed to  themselves  or  willed  this,  both  had  freewill  to  represent  to 
themselves  and  to  will  good  and  evil.     Their  determination  hav- 


1  Qnia  in  fee,  Domine,  noD  est  defeotu8,ideo  salfttio  et  damnatio  non  eit  alterabUis  in 
eis,  sed  Bolum  in  operibus  ipsoram. 

3  Quando  fignra  actualis  repraesentat  falsitatem,  aieat  speculum  falso  repraesentat 
falsam  flguram. 

S  Unde  haeo  falsa  figura  praedestinationis  formatur  ratione  temporis,  quod  est  inter 
actum  et  potentiam  et  ratione  defectus  hnmani  intelleotns,  qui  non  potest  ita  perfects 
peicipere  praedestinationem,  sicut  tua  sapientia  eim  sciL  f.  143. 

4  Si  noster  inteUectus  ita  bene  id,  quod  homini  est  praedestinatum,  seiret  sicut  tua 
aapientia,  non  fieret  homini  fslsa  figura  in  praedestinatione,  neqae  faaberet  homo  liberam 
Toluntatem,  nee  obligationem  nee  meritum  in  suis  operibus. 

A  £i  non  ezcQsat  eum  ignorantia,quam  habetde  salvatione  vel  damnation?,  qnam  sclt 
tua  gloriosa  essentia  divina;  c.  oclxviii.  f.  145. 
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ing  been  freely  made,  goes  as  freely  into  execution.^  They  a«t 
freely,  because  each  of  them  is  conscious  that  he  can  do  the  op- 
posite if  he  chooses.  Although  it  is  decreed  that  this  individual 
shall  kill  that  other,  yet  he  acts  with  entire  freedom.  So  if  he 
cannot  accomplish  his  purpose,  if  the  arrow  misses  the  mark,  this 
also  is  predetermined.  Yet  with  such  an  intention,  the  guilt  also 
is  present,  although  the  sensible  instrument  may  fail  of  execut- 
ing that  intention."  But  it  is  easy  to  see  with  how  little  propriety 
the  example  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  which  Lull  had 
in  Tiew,  of  proving  that  predestination  generally  had  not  the 
force  of  constraint,  and  did  not  destroy  freedom  of  the  will ;  for 
predestination  certainly  refers  not  barely  to  the  outward  action, 
but  also  to  the  inward  determination  of  the  will.'  For  the  rest, 
he  expressels  the  conviction  that,  in  this  doctrine,  the  discursive 
development  falls  very  &r  short  of  the  intuition*'  And  so  he 
concludes  this  whole  exposition,  with  the  apology,  qtiod  nosier 
intelUetua  ipsam  melius  inteiUgat,  quam  nostra  sensualifas 
potuerit  scribere. 

Fr<»n  theology  we  now  pass  to  anthropology,  and  shall  consider 
the  fiurther  prosecution  of  the  doctrine  concerning  man's  primeval 
state,  concerning  the  fall,  and  its  consequences. 

In  anthropology,  we  must  trace  forward  the  threads  of  deve- 
lopment from  the  earlier  periods  into  the  present  age,  in  order  to 
have  a  right  understanding  of  its  history.  Important  in  their 
consequences,  in  this  regard,  were  the  opposite  views  that  arose 
during  the  Pelagian  controversies,  which  related,  not  barely  to 
the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  to  the  acknowledgment  or 
denial  of  its  need  of  redemption,  but  also  to  the  relation  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  created  spirit,  in  itself  considered,  to 
God ;  the  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  a  moral  autonomy  of 
human  nature.     Augustin  had  applied  the  distinction  of  natural 

^  Vuluntaa  veuit  libere  ad  potentiam  motivam,  quin  sit  constricta  per  praedestioa- 
tionem. 

3  Quia  motiva  inteHectualie  eat  prior  sensuali,  estmeritum  in  intellfHStuali,  et  licet  sen- 
Bualis  non  occidat  Joannem,  intellectualis  jam  est  in  peccato  et  calps,  eo  quod,  quia 
praedeslinatio  earn  oonatringat,  te  obligat  ad  pcccatum  per  liberam  Toltintatem,  quia,  si 
praedeatisatio  earn  oUigaret  et  oonstringferet,  tiino  earn  obligaret  ad  noteudttm  oooidera 
Joannem  eo  quod  sit  praedestinatam  Gulielmo,  non  ocoidere  enm,  f.  147. 

'*)  Quia  Ista  ree  in  verbo  et  in  aoriptnra  non  potMt  iu  bene  manifrstari.sieot  eat  in  in - 
tclleclu.  f  136. 
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and  sapernataral,  not  merely  to  the  condition  of  fallen  man,  but 
also  to  man  in  his  primeyal  state  ;  he  had  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  man,  from  the  beginning,  needed  communion  with 
God,  ill  order  to  attain  to  the  realization  of  that  likeness  to  6od 
for  which  his  nature  was  destined,  and  hence  he  made  use  of  the 
term  gratia^  in  this  sense,  eyen  in  relation  to  the  primeyal  state 
of  man.  Accordingly,  this  yiew  passed  oyer  into  the  theology  of 
the  present  period. 

Anselm  controyerts^  the  Pelagian  definition  of  freewill,  as  be- 
ing the  faculty  of  choice  between  good  and  eyil.  "  The  capabi- 
lity of  choosing  the  last  could  not  possibly,  as  he  thought,  be 
one  of  the  necessary  characters  of  this  conception ;  for  such  a 
definition  must,  though  differences  might  occur  in  its  application, 
admit  of  being  applied,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  objects  to 
which  the  thing  denoted  by  thia  conception  is  to  be  attribated. 
But  this  character  wonld  not  apply  to  those,  to  whom  we  must 
ascribe  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  namely,  God,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed.  And  the  further  a  being  is  adyanced  in  his  moral 
deyelopment,  the  farther  remoyed  must  he  be  from  the  possibility 
of  choosing  eyil.  A  character  which  diminishes  freedom  when 
added,  and  increases  it  when  absent,  cannot  then  possibly  form 
a  necessary  character  or  mark  of  this  conception.''^  Accordingly, 
Anselm  reduces  the  formal  conception  of  freedom  to  a  material, 
the  negative  to  a  positiye  element.  Sin,  in  his  opinion,  supposes 
an  original  freedom,  as  the  faculty  of  self-determination  in  a  be- 
ing who  is  good,  fiut  here  enters  in  still  another  peculiar  cha^ 
racter  connected  with  the  point  mentioned  above,  the  application 
of  the  conception  gratia  to  the  primeyal  state  of  man.  In  order 
to  repel,  from  the  beginning,  an  autonomy  of  human  nature,  he 
defines  free  will  as  a  faculty  to  preserve  the  bent  of  the  will,  once 
received^  to  that  which  is  good  for  its  own  sake,  laying  an  em- 
phasis on  the  phrase,  once  received,^  The  phrase,  "  for  its  own 
sake,**  is  also  an  important  clause  considered  from  this  point  of 
yiew,  that  the  Hoye  of  goodness  on  its  own  account,  gives  to 
morality  its  true  significance.     The  same  definition  may,  accord- 

1  In  his  dialogue,  De  Hbero  arbitrio. 

2  Potestaa  peocandi,  quae  addiia  voluntati,  minuit  ejus  libertatem.  et  si  dematur,  au 
get,  nee  libertas  est  neo  pan  libertatis.    In  his  dialogue,  De  libero  arbitrio,  c.  i. 

<*  Ad  servandam  acceptain  rectitudinem  volunuitts  propter  seipsam. 
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ing  to  this  doctrine,  be  applied  also  to  the  angels.  These  too 
were  created  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  it  depended  solely  on  their 
freewill  to  perseyere  in  communion  with  God  and  preserve  what 
had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  grace.  But  the  sin  of  Satan 
consisted  in  an  arrogated  autonomy,  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  God's  appointed  order,  but  was  for  obtaining  likeness 
to  God  hy  his  own  will}  By  withstanding  this  temptation,  the 
good  angels  attained  to  that  state  which  Satan  aspired  to  reach 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  perseyerance  in  the  goodness  origin- 
ally communicated  to  them  was  their  reward.  This  perseyerance 
was  made  conditional  on  their  "merit."*  Robert  Pullein  ac- 
knowledges also  the  necessity  of  a  gratia  cooperans  in  the  first 
man,  without  which  he  had  no  power  to  do  anything  good.^  We 
find  more  exactly  determined  in  his  writings,  what  Anselm  had 
left  still  yague  and  indefinite.  "  The  angels,"  he  teaches, "  stood 
originally  on  the  foundation  of  faith ;  it  was  made  to  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  their  perseyerance  in  good,  whether  they  should 
attain  to  the  intuition  of  God,  and  thereby  to  immutability  in 
goodness."^  We  shall  not  fail  to  see,  when  we  come  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  systematic  connection  of  the  doctrines  of  these 
theologians,  that  a  twofold  application  of  the  term  gratia  lay  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  case  of  them  all.  The  rational  creature  is  equally 
dependent  on  God  with  all  the  other  creatures ;  his  uniyersal  co- 
operation is  indispensable,  without  which  even  the  powers  origin- 
ally implanted  in  the  creatures  could  not  continue  to  exist  and 
operate.  But  from  this  is  to  be  distinguished  a  new  communica- 
tion of  God  to  his  rational  creatures,  supervening  to  the  original 
powers,  and  made  conditional  on  the  employment  of  them, — a 
-  communication  which  they  need  in  order  to  reach  their  ultimate 
destination.     This  distinction,  already  lying  at  bottom  in  the 

1  Plus  aliqntd,  qoam  acceperat,  inordinate  voleodo  voloit  inordinate  similis  esse  Deo. 
See  the  tract.  De  casu  Diaboli. 

3  Anselm  himself  avows  bis  ignorance  with  regard  to  this  higher  stage  that  Satan 
would  have  attained  to  by  his  aeffiviU;  and  which  they  obtain  by  humble  submistion  to 
the  divine  will.  The  words  of  the  master:  Quid  iilud  fnerit  non  video,  sed  qnicqnid 
fuerit,  sufficit  scire,  quia  fuit  aliquid,  ad  quod  crescere  potuerunt,  quod  non  acceperunt, 
quando  creati  sunt,  ut  ad  illud  suo  merito  proficerent,  c«  vi. 

))  Primus  homo  hac  vi  floruit,  pronns  velle  bona  et  quae  rolnerit  nuUo  obnitente  relin- 
quens  infeou,  talis  ex  crcationis  natura,  ita  tamen,  ut  nihil  qneat  absque  eooperanie 
gratia,  p.  ii.  c.  iv. 

4  Lib  ii.  c.  T. 
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previous  dogmatic  systems,  would  therefore,  when  once  clearly 
brought  out,  be  generally  recognized.  It  was  so  brought  out  by 
Hugo  a  St  Victore.  He  distinguishes  grace,  for  instance,  in  the 
wider  sense,  as  denoting  the  universal  divine  influence  Cconcur- 
sue  J  on  which  all  creaturely  action  constantly  depends, — without 
which  the  powers  originally  bestowed  on  rational  creatures  cannot 
operate, — and  grace,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  as  something 
supervening  to  those  original  powers  of  nature  through  a  new 
divine  communication,  whereby  they  are  exalted.  This  distinc- 
tion having  been  once  clearly  expressed,  the  question  next  arose, 
For  what,  in  man's  primitive  state,  did  grace,  in  the  wider  sense, 
suffice  ;  and  for  what  did  he  need  grace,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense?  Hugo  answered:^  '^  The  former  sufficed  to  keep  man 
from  falling,  with  his  freewill,  from  the  position  where  he  was 
placed  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  But  to  actual 
righteousness,  the  actual  accomplishment  of  good  works  and 
progress  therein,  he  could  not  attain  without  some  new  super^ 
vening  grace.^  Before  sin,  man  was  able  by  his  freewill,  with 
the  assistance  of  that  common  grace,  to  avoid  evil ;  but  be 
heeded  gratia  cooperana,  in  order  to  perform  anything  positively 
good.  But  after  the  fall,  he  needed  not  only  gratia  cooperan8, 
but  also  gratia  operansV  Peter  Lombard  attributes  to  the  first 
man  a  freewill  wholly  uncorrupt,  and  all  the  natural  powers  of 
the  soul  in  their  full  purity  and  vigour.'  This  freewill  wills  that 
which  is  good,  but  after  a  feeble  manner,  until  the  help  of  divine 
grace  supervenes,  by  which  first  the  efficaciter  velle  is  imparted 
to  it.  Peter  of  Poictiers^  makes  the  image  of  God  refer  to  those 
spiritual  powers  bestowed  on  man  at  creation,  by  the  right  use 
of  which  he  might  have  attained  to  the  realization  of  likeness 
to  6od.  But  in  order  to  this  it  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  bona  gratuita  should  supervene  to  the  bonis  naturali- 
bw,^    Man  was  created  for  likeness  to  God,  inasmuch  a»  his 

1  Somma  Sentent.  tract,  iii.,  c.  vii. 

3  Sine  apposita  gratia. 

3  Lib.  ii.,  Distinct,  xxiv. :  Libertas  arbiirii  ab  omni  labe  et  corraptela  iminunia 
Atque  yoluntatia  rectitodo  et  omnium  naturalinm  potentiarnm  animae  ainceritaa  atqua 
vivacitas. 

*  P.  ii.  c.  is.,  Sentent. 

^  Also,  the  mystical  theologian,  abbot  Rupert  of  Deuu  (Tuitiensis),  b<>ars  testinioiij 
to  tbis  distinetioRj  which  was  still  further  prosecuted  bj  the  spfonlative  theologians,  aa 
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spiritual  nature  was  so  constituted  as  to  render  him  capable  of 
receiying  those  higher  goods,  and  of  forming  himself  to  the 
yirtues  proceeding  therefrom.^  He  distinguishes  in  the  primeval 
state  two  conditions,  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  bestow- 
ment  of  grace. 

This  distinction  of  natural  and  supernatural,  applied  to  man*g 
original  state,  was  attended,  indeed,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
supernaturalistic  element  in  the  system  of  faith,  and  opposition 
to  Pelagianism,  were  thus  made  to  rest  on  deeper  grounds;  but 
it  might  also  be  attended  with  a  disadvantage  in  furnishing 
encouragement  and  the  occasion  for  a  separation  of  the  divine 
and  human,  altogether  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  as  if  the  truly  human  could  subsist  wholly  separate  from 
all  union  with  God,  and  the  divine,  the  supernatural  first  super- 
vened from  without,  as  something  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
actualization  of  the  essence  of  human  nature  ;  under  which  sup- 
position, redemption  could  not  be  apprehended  in  its  right 
relation  to  human  nature,  as  the  restoration  of  that  nature.  This 
mistake  had  an  important  influence  also  on  the  systems  of  morals ; 
for  it  led  men  to  apprehend  the  divine,  not  as  the  ennobling  of 
the  human,  and  the  actualization  of  all  that  which  was  originally 
implanted  in  man's  nature,  but  as  the  superhuman.  A  false  direc* 
tion  in  ethics,  which,  as  we  have  already  been  led  to  remark,  had 
been  transmitted  from  earlier  centuries,  was  thereby  kept  np^  and 
this  false  tendency  might  in  turn  contribute  to  promote  the  view 
in  question.  If  we  consider  the  mighty  influence  of  Aristotle,  io 
whose  ethics  this  separating  of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine 
—which  is  characteristic  of  the  ancient  morals  generally — 
strongly  predominates,  it  will  be  quite  apparent  to  us  that  this 
influence,  also,  would  operate  powerfully  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  preferred  to  notice  this  connection  beforehand,  and  in  this 
place,  that  we  may  be  able  to  refer  back  to  it  in  the  particular 
expositions  which  are  to  follow. 

OMA  trrounded  in  the  universal  conneiousn'^ra  of  ttifl  cbarch,  since  he  remarks:  Cum 
creasset  Deus  ad  imaginem  saam  horoinera,  coepit  illam  informare  adsimt/i^i/df/iMn  auaio. 
Non  enim  creando,  aed  inj'ormando  perdue  it  Deua  hominem  ad  simititudineni  aonm. 
I)e  victoria  verbi  Dei  lib  ii  c.  vii. 

I  Ad  habilitatem  ausripienJi  bona  gratnilo,  quia  fat'tos  est  aptus  suscipere  virtutes, 
lion  tamen'atatim  habuii. 

^  Dno  status,  nnna,  in  quo  non  babait  grntiam,  qua  posset  profieere,  et  alioa,  qui 
habiitt  gTHiirtm.  qua  potnit  pmffcere.  « 
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The  abbot  Peter  de  la  Gelle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty^  already,  to  enter  a  firm  and  decided  protest 
against  the  view  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.^  He  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  mnst  be  compelled  to  hear,  what  he  never 
could  haye  dreamed  of  himself,  that  likeness  to  Grod  was  an 
accidental  gift,  when  it  must  assuredly  be  known  to  be  a  quality 
truly  essential.  It  appears  to  him  that  the  true  essence  of 
human  nature  cannot  be  conceired,  at  all,  separate  from  the 
divine  life.^  Should  it  be  said,  this  likeness  is  something  con- 
tingent because  it  may  be  lost,  it  would  follow  for  the  same 
reason,  that  life  itSelf  is  something  contingent  to  us.^ 

This  separating  of  the  purely  human  and  the  divine  lies  at 
bottom  of  the  view  of  man's  primeval  state,  in  Alexander  of 
Hales.^  In  man's  original  state,  he  looks  upon  the  purely  human 
(the  pura  naturalia),  as  the  first ;  the  divine,  he  considers  as 
something  superinduced  at  a  later  period,  for  the  ennobling  of 
the  purely  human.  In  other  words,  that  man  was  created  at 
first  in  a  pure  state  of  nature  lefl  to  itself  (in  puris  naturaUbus)^ 
he  declares  to  be  the  view  most  conformable  to  reason.  He 
distinguishes  two  stages  of  development :  *'  It  served  to  glorify 
the  divine  majesty,  that  nature  should  appear  first,  in  its  de- 
velopment out  of  itself ;  and  that  the  higher  formation  (in/or- 
matioj  by  grace,  should  then  be  communicated  to  it,  in  order 
that  man  might  be  led  to  the  sense  of  what  grace  is,  as  a  gift 
of  God  ;  might  be  taught  to  distinguish  such  effects  as  proceed 
from  this,  the  supernatural,  from  the  barely  natural.  There  is 
a  manifestation  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  way  in  which  man  is 
conducted  along,  through  various  stages  of  development  towards 
perfection.  The  goodness  of  God  shines  forth  in  this,  that  in 
communicating  himself  to  man  he  imparts  to  him  not  only  single 
operations  of  grace,  but  also  the  capacity,  in  a  certain  sense,  of 
independent  co-operation ; — the  divine  life  considered  as  some- 
thing independent,  and  animating  the  individuality  of  character. 
The  theologians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  their  conception  of 

1  Lib.  iii.,  ep.  iv. 

X  QnkI  igitnr?  TtAiw  summa  itlt  beiitiindo  ft  gloria  saeculomm  accidentalis  erir, 
lit  possit  adeue  et  abesM  praeter  subjecti  corroplionem  ? 

<  V«ra  qiioque  riitua,  vera  booitas,  vera  joatitia,  imo  ipsa  v^hn^  ef;t  Dcun.  Sinr  h\% 
igiiur  ai  foerit  anima,  morilnr,  Pt  diela  ewe  arckletitalla  doff  a  ? 

*  P.  i.,  QoaMt.  xcvi. 
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grace,  make  the  important  distinction  between  isolated  effects  of 
the  diyine,  the  supernatural,  isolated  notions  of  the  higher  life, 
particular  higher  gifts,  and  the  diyine  life  as  a  principle  ennobling 
the  whole  individuality  of  character;  that  from  which  a  new  cha- 
racter proceeds, — the  indiyidual  wholly  interpenetrated  with  a 
divine  life, — the  distinction  between  a  gratia  gratis  doUa^  and  a 
gratum  faciens^ — such  grace  as  first  renders  the  man  well-pleas- 
ing to  God.  This  perfect  communication  of  Ood  was  to  be  made 
conditional  on  the  right  use  of  nature.  It  is  a  universal  law  that, 
in  nature,  a  certain  preparation  and  receptivity  for  the  communi- 
cation of  grace  is  required.^  Hence,  grace  was  not  created  in 
man,  but  kept  in  store  until,  by  the  use  of  reason,  he  had  become 
in  a  certain  sense  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  same.  Merit 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  that  on  the  ground  of  which 
something  may  be  claimed  as  a  due,  a  meritum  de  condigno, 
could  certainly  find  no  place  here  ;  as  must  be  evident,  indeed, 
from  the  incommensurate  relation  between  things  divine  and  na- 
tural ;  but  doubtless,  there  might  be  a  meritum  de  congruo  Ceon" 
gruit;id  quod  congruit)^  a  deiov  irpeirov^  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  a  merit  constitut- 
ing the  condition  under  which  Ood  has  found  it  befitting  to  be- 
stow his  grace.  So  here  the  principle  already  appears,  that  the 
bestowment  of  grace  is  always  conditioned  on  the  use  made  of  it 
by  freewill.  Pure  nature  stood  as  yet  in  no  opposition  to  the 
divine ;  the  latter  was  simply  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  nature ; 
nature  was  informia  negative  not  privative.  The  divine  found 
still  a  clear  place  for  its  action ;  it  had  as  yet  no  opposition  to 
overcome.  Nothing  was  needed  as  yet  but  a  gratia  in/ormans; 
no  gratia  reformans.  Now  as  it  respects  the  exact  relation  sub- 
sisting  between  the  state  of  pura  naturalia  and  that  of  gratia^ 
Alexander  of  Hales  by  no  means  limits  this  first  state  of  man  to 
his  ethical  position.  The  purely  human  is  to  him  by  no  means 
the  merely  moral  part  of  man^s  nature  :  for  he  assumes  the  rela- 
tion to  Ood  as  one  implanted  originally  in  human  nature.  This 
relation,  grounded  in  the  very  essence  of  the  creature,  as  such, 
must  reveal  itself  in  man  as  simply  conscious  of  himself.  Accord- 
it  DeuB  seouudam  legem  communemreqairit  aliquvn  praeporationem  et  dtspositiouem 
ex  parte  naturae  ad  hoc,  ut  infuodat  alieoi  gratiuin. 
a  Deua  l^beralii  laWo  ordine  sapieniiae  et  juatitiae. 
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tngly,  loye  to  God,  as  the  creature's  highest  good  was  necessarily 
present  in  the  state  of  pure  nature.  But  he  distinguishes  from 
this  purely  human  yirtue  a  superhuman  one.  In  the  purely  hu- 
man, according  to  him,  something  selfish  still  seems  to  inhere, 
which  could  only  he  remoyed  by  a  higher  principle.  From  the 
aboye-mentioned  loye  to  God  as  the  creature's  highest  good,  be- 
longing to  the  pure  state  of  nature,  Alexander  distinguishes  a  still 
higher  position  of  loye,  standing  in  contradiction  with  the  natural 
inclinations,  which  impels  a  man  to  do,  for  God*s  sake,  that  to 
which  the  natural  inclinations  are  adyerse ;  or  to  shun  that  which 
is  the  object  of  natural  loye ;  as  that  loye  to  God  which  leads  men 
to  loye  their  enemies  and  to  despise  all  earthly  goods.  This  is 
the  supernatural  disposition  of  "  charity."  Here  again  that  ethi- 
cal direction  is  the  principle  lying  at  bottom,  which  proposes  not 
the  appropriation  of  the  earthly  in  subseryience  to  the  diyine,  but 
the  utter  renunciation  of  the  earthly,  as  the  highest  problem ;  a 
yiew  which  stands  closely  connected  with  the  aboye-mentioned 
false  separation  of  the  divine  and  human. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  this  theology,  all  communication 
of  God  to  man  is  conditioned  on  a  certain  preparation  on  man's 
part,  a  certain  **  merit."  But  now  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  aboye  yiew  of  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine, 
that  eternal  happiness  must  be  regarded  as  something  far  trans- 
cending the  pura  naturalia,  as  well  as  everything  barely  crea- 
turely,  so  that  no  proportionality  can  exist  between  them.  In 
the  condition  of  pura  naturalia,  therefore,  **  no  merit,"  by  which 
man  could  have  made  himself  worthy  of  that  happiness,  was  pos- 
sible. It  required  a  supernatural  mediation,  in  order  that  man 
might  be  fitted  for  that  supernatural  eternal  life.^  To  the  super- 
natural divine,  nothing  corresponds  but  the  supernatural  divine. 
A  proportionality  can  exist  only  between  a  supernatural  divine 
life  bestowed  on  man  already  in  the  present  life,  and  eternal 
blessedness.^ 

Bonaventura  defines  the  place  assigned  to  man  as  the  image  of 
God  in  the  creation  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  already  ex* 

1  Ipsius  gntaitae  bonitatis  influentia,  per  qaam  crentori  ipsi  creatnra  grata  ezistat, 
gratia  gratuiD  faciena. 

S  Impoaaibiie,  quod  homo  merendo  ad  illud  aumtnum  bonnm  ascendat,  ntsi  per  ali- 
qnod  adjutorium,  quod  ait  ultra  nRturam. 
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plained  concerning  the  end  of  creation.]  God  created  all  things 
for  his  own  glory ; — as  the  greatest  light,  for  his  own  self-mani* 
festation ;  as  supreme  goodness,  for  his  own  self-communication. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  perfect  rerelation  without  some  one  to  under- 
stand it, — no  perfect  communication  of  goodness,  without  some 
one  capable  of  enjoying  it.  Since  this  capacity  of  understanding 
and  enjoyment  belongs  only  to  the  rational  creatures,  the  irra- 
tional creation  stands  in  no  immediate,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
relation  to  God  ;  and  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  rational 
creature.^  But  rational  creatures,  being  created  to  praise  and  to 
know  God,  and  to  appropriate  other  things  for  the  use  of  a  will 
in  subniissiop  to  God,  are  therefore  created  to  stand  in  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  God  fnata  eat  ordinari  in  Deum  immediate  J. 
By  virtue  of  this  immediate  relation  to  God,  they  are  capable  of 
communion  with  God,  and  God  can  hold  communion  with  them 
Cideo  eapcuc  eju8  est  vel  e  conversoj.  Therefore  they  are  des- 
tined to  become  like  him ;  and  they  carry  within  them,  from  the 
beginning,  the  light  of  God's  countenance.^  Because  the  rational 
creature  is  in  a  certain  sense  all  things,  and  is  so  created  as  to 
embrace  within  himself  the  images  of  all  things,  as  to  receire 
all  things  into  himself  intellectually,  therefore  may  it  be  said, 
that  as  the  universe  represents  God  in  a  sensuous,  so  the  rational 
creature  represents  him  in  an  intellectual  totality.^  Bonarentura 
also  adopts  the  above-mentioned  distinction  between  the  image 
of  God,  and  likeness  to  God.  The  former,  he  refers  more  parti- 
cularly to  intellectual  qualities  ;^  the  latter,  to  the  heart  or  feel- 
ings, the  bent  of  the  will,  from  which  proceeds  love  to  God,  the 
means  above  all  others  whereby  man  becomes  like  him.°  The 
**  intellect "  should  therefore  be  governed  by  the  **  affections'* 
He  recognizes,  it  is  true,  in  the  original  pure  nature,  an  aptitude 

1  Lib.  jj.  Distinct,  xvi.  Qiia<st.  i. 

•  Non  bttbent  ipene  creaturae  irrntionalM  immcKliuti*  od  Deum  ordinari,  sed  mediante 
c'r.aturarationati. 

^  Propter  hoc  fert  in  ae  a  sua  origine  turoen  vulttia  divini. 

*  Quia  rationalis  creatura  et  int<'llectas  quodam  modo  est  omnia,  et  omnia  nata  aunt 
ibi  acribi  et  imprimi  omniuroque  similitudines  depingi,  ideo,  sirnc  totum  univenum  re- 
pruesentat  Deum  in  quadam  totalitate  senaibili,  sic  creatora  rationalis  eiim  repmesentat 
in  quadam  tolalitate  spirituali,  nata  alia  iu  ae  apiritoaliter  continere. 

^  Virtus  eogoitiva,  potentia  cogooacendi. 

a  Virtna  affectiva,  potentia  diligendi,  qnalitaa  in  qua  priucipalitrr  «s.similatur  auima 
Dro,  est  in  voluntate  sive  afiVciione. 
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for  blessedness  ;^  but  he  sapposes,  that  in  order  to  an  actual 
receptiyity  for  it,  a  sapemataral  medinm  is  reqnired,  a  snper- 
natural  faculty  must  be  bestowed  on  man.'  The  distinction  here 
explained  of  a  twofold  meaning  of  grace  (gratia),  the  inworking 
of  Ood  by  means  of  the  natural  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
the  supernatural  operation  by  which  nature  is  provided  with  new 
and  higher  powers,'  of  a  twofold  love  to  God,  that  grounded  in 
the  natural  relation  of  the  creature  to  Ood  as  the  highest  good 
and  end  of  the  creation,  and  a  supernatural  lore  required  as  the 
means  to  the  supernatural  eDd,« — this  distinction  also  passed 
over  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  follovring  age. 

But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  as  compared  with  that  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  forms 
an  important  moment,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  gradually- 
developed  difference  in  the  theology  of  the  two  monkish  orders, 
is,  that  the  former  did  not  suppose  in  man's  original  state  two 
conditions,  or  positions,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  order  of 
time,  the  first,  that  of  the  pura  naturalia,  left  to  itself,  the 
second,  that  where  "  grace  "  was  bestowed  on  man,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  faithful  employment  of  the  pura  naturalia;  but 
taught  that  both  the  pure  moral  nature  and  the  supernatural 
state  of  grace,  were,  from  the  first,  harmoniously  united,  and 
must  co-operate  together,  in  order  to  produce  original  righteous- 
ness Coriginalis  jtistitiaj  ;  so  that  no  other  distinction  could  be 
applied  here  than  a  distinction  in  thought.^  This  difference  im- 
mediately brought  along  with  it  other  differences  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  relation  of  freewill  to  grace.     In  his  Summa,9 

1  The  apiitudo. 

S  The  difpositio  niflloieiis  et  pra{nnqoa,  soffioieos  ordo  ad  actum,  Distinct.  19,  Anio. 
iiu,  Quaest.  i. 

'  As  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  himself,  the  divinum  adjutoriam,  sine  quo  nee  lapis 
in  esse  conservaretur  nee  deorsam  tenderet,  similiter  etiam  nee  hnmana  natara  sine  eo 
vel  eonsistere  potest  yel  rectam  motam  Tolantatis  habere,  and  the  donom  natnralibas 
snperadditam. 

^  In  the  words  of  Thomos,  the  principle:  Nulla  creatora  rationalis  potest  habere 
raotnm  roluntatis  ordinatnm  ad  illam  beatitndinem,  nisi  mota  a  anpematnrali  agente, 
t-^M  aurilium  gratiae.  The  distinction  between  the  natnraliter  diligers  Deam,  in  quan- 
tum est  prineipium  natmalis  esse  and  the  conTersio  ad  Denm,  in  qaantnm  est  beatifl- 
cans  per  suae  essentiae  Tisionem. 

^  As  he  himself  describes  it  in  lib.  ii.  Sententiar.  Distinct  29,  Qoaest  i.,  Artie,  ii. 
Secundum  ordinem  naturae  status  in  naturallbus  puris  ad  stuium  pjus  in  gratia  com 
paratur  et  non  secundum  ordin^  temporis. 

«  P.  i.,  Qn.  xcT.,  Art.  i. 
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Thomas  thinks  he  can  thus  prove  the  doctrine  of  a  concreated 
state  of  grace.  Belonging  to  the  state  of  original  parity  or  np« 
rightness,  in  which  man  was  created/  was  the  harmony  subsisting 
in  man's  entire  nature ;  the  body  obeyed  the  soul ;  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  reason  ;  and  the  latter  was  obedient  to  Ood. 
Now  this  harmonious  relation  between  reason  and  God,  is  the 
ground  of  all  other  harmony  in  human  nature.  But  this  har- 
mony between  the  higher  and  lower  powers  was  disturbed  by 
sin ;  it  was  not  a  condition,  therefore,  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature  as  such.  Arguing  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
then,  we  may  conclude  that  this  harmonious  relation  between 
reason  and  God  proceeded  from  grace  bestowed  on  man.  In  his 
commentary  on  the  Sentences,^  he  also  explains  himself,  it  is  true, 
after  precisely  the  same  manner,  on  the  conflict  between  the  two 
views  above  mentioned  ;  but  in  such  way  as  to  avoid  all  decisive 
expression  of  an  opinion  ;  remarking  that  here,  as  in  all  matters 
depending  on  the  will  of  God,  nothing  could  be  decided  with  per- 
fect assurance."  He  lays  it  down  as  the  most  probable  opinion 
(probdbiliusjf  that  man  was  created  in  the  state  of  pure  nature, 
and  as  his  powers  could  not  remain  inactive,  he,  from  the  first 
moment  of  hid  creation,  turned  to  God,  and  attained  to  grace.^ 
Among  the  objections  to  this  supposition,  Thomas  cites  the  pas- 
sage, which  also,  in  later  times,  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  a 
foundation  or  aptitude  (AnlageJ  for  sin  existed  in  the  first  man, 
1  Corinth,  xv.  46  \^  in  reply  to  which  he  remarks,  that  this  pas- 
sage refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  body,  not  to  that  of  the 
soul.* 

Augustin,  having  already  explained  to  himself  the  influence 
and  effects  of  the  first  sin  according  to  his  philosophical  system 
of  Realism,  was  followed  in  this  by  the  representatives  of  the 
same  philosophical  sect,  in  the  twelfth  century.     It  is  the  doc- 

The  reetitado  primi  stattis,  according  to  the  preacher,  Ecoles.  vii. ;  29. 

3  In  lib.  il,  Dist.  29,  Qo.  1,  Art  ii. 

5  Qaae  harum  opinionnm  verlor  sit,  maUnm  efficaei  ratione  probari  non  potest,  eieot 
neo  aliquid  coram,  quae  ex  volantate  Dei  sola  pendent. 

4  Cum  homo  ereatns  fuerit  in  naturalibns  integris,  qnae  otiosa  esse  non  poterant,  in 
primo  instanti  creationis  ad  Deum  conTersus,  gratiam  conseeutas. 

8  Bed  nvificatio  spiritns  est  per  gratiam,  ergo  hoo  est  propriam  Christi,  qnod  fnerit 
faetns  in  gratia. 

6  Kon  ergo  in  yerbis  Apostoli  habetnr,  qnod  Adam  non  fait  spiritualis  seonndom  ani- 
mam,  sed  qaod  non  fait  spirituaiis  secnndom  corpus. 
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trine  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  that  as  entire  hnman  nature  was 
only  expressed  and  contained,  as  yet,  in  this  first  exemplar,  en- 
tire humanity,  therefore,  became  corrupt  in  him,  and  the  corrup- 
tion passed  from  him  to  his  posterity,  just  as  his  moral  character, 
if  he  had  remained  obedient  to  the  diyine  will,  would  have  been 
transmitted  to  all>  He  therefore  distinguishes  peccatum  naiu- 
rale  from  pecoatum  personate, — the  former  being  so  called, — 
not  as  though  it  were  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  nature,  but 
because  it  goes  with  it  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that 
nature.^  This  connection  of  ideas  is  exhibited  with  remarkable 
distinctness  in  the  work  which  Odo  of  Tournay,  the  person  whose 
change  from  a  philosopher  to  a  theologian  we  have  described  on 
a  former  page,  has  written  on  this  doctrine.^ 

In  the  Anthropology  of  Abelard,  we  find  the  same  unsettled 
conflict  between  contending  elements,  which  is  so  apparent 
everywhere  in  his  theology,  the  conflict  between  the  subjectiye 
bent  of  his  mind,  as  it  had  dereloped  itself  out  of  the  man,  and 
the  force  of  the  church  doctrine  pressing  upon  him  from  without. 
What  he  has  thrown  out  here  and  there  on  this  doctrine  in  his 
works  on  theology,^  in  his  Scito  te  ipsum,  and  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle .  to  the  Romans,  certainly  cannot  be  joined 
together  in  a  logically  coherent  system  ;  and  he  himself  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  far-fetched  expedients,  which  could  not 
possibly  satisfy  any  thinking  mind,  in  order  to  aroid  contradic- 
tions, which  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  In  his  literal 
understanding  of  the  facts  related  in  Genesis,  he  agreed  with 
Augnstin  and  Felagius,  in  the  isolated,  empirical,  and  abstract 
yiews  of  the  understanding  which  he  followed,  we  see  the  spirit 
of  Felagius,  rather  than  that  of  Augustin.  Considered  from 
this  point  of  yiew,  it  could  not  appear  so  very  graye  a  fault  to 
him,  that  the  first  man,  inexperienced  in  moral  conflicts,  by 
giying  way  to  the  enticements  of  sensual  appetite,  which  in  itself 
considered  was  an  innocent  thing,  should  be  betrayed  into  trans- 
gression of  the  diyine  law,  on  the  first  trial  to  which  he  was 

1  Hninana  natura,  qnae  sio  ent  in  Adam  toU,  at  nihil  de  ilia  extra  ilium  esseu 
S  Qaoniam  propter  ejus  corruptionera  cam  ilia  aasomitar. 
9  De  peccato  originali  libri  trea. 

4  In  a  copy  of  the  lectores  pabliahed  by  Prof.  Bheinwald,  this  doctrine  is  not  touched 
at  all. 
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exposed.  And  the  more  incliDed  he  was  to  think  lightly  of  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  this  act,  the  more  abhorrent  was  it  to 
his  reason  to  derive  from  it  so  great  and  general  a  consequence 
as  that  all  men  must  thereby  be  liable  to  condemnation.^  When 
he  went  on  the  principle,  that  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  svch 
at  least  as  had  been  owing  to  an  inculpable  ignorance,  could  not 
be  imputed  as  sin.  when  he  considered  the  opposition  betwecH 
reason  and  sense  as  belonging  necessarily  to  the  organism  of 
human  nature,  and  conflict  as  something  required,  in  order  to 
the  realization  of  virtue,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  from  these  pre* 
mises  followed  conclusions  which  must  lead  to  an  entirely  different 
view  of  man's  original  state,  and  of  the  first  sin,  from  that  held 
by  Augustin  and  the  church.  Hence,  too,  he  was  inclined  to 
interpret  the  passage  in  Romans,  y.  12  (the  in  quOy  which, 
following  the  authority  of  Augustin,  theologians  were  accustomed 
to  explain  as  relating  to  a  transfer  of  Adam's  guilt  to  all  his 
posterity),  as  meaning  simply,  that  the  punishment  of  Adam's 
sin  had  passed  upon  all  ;^  in  defending  which  interpretation,  he 
maintained  that  the  term  sin  was  used  metonymically,  the 
punishment  of  sin  only  being  intended  by  it.s  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  remained  bound  under  the  fetters  of  the  church  system. 
He  could  not  cast  off  the  theory,  that  all  continued  subject  to 
those  punishments  that  had  passed  upon  them  from  Adam  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  it,  it  would  have  be^n 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  an  entirely  different  position  towards 
the  church  doctrine  of  his  time,  and  to  make  a  far  more  thorough 
and  resolute  application  of  the  thoughts  which  he  had  expressed. 
But  resolved  as  he  was  to  hold  fast  on  the  above  determinations 
of  the  church  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  common  doctrine  concerning  original  gnilt  and 
original  sin,^  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  from  his  own 
point  of  view  (which  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  the 

1  Una0  delictQQ  nee  magnum  alionim  eomparatione  in  ep.  td  Roman,  lib.  ii.,  p.  688. 
Quantum  lit  crudele  et  Bummae  bonitati  Dei  iucongiruan,  qui  salvare  magia  qoaa  per- 
dere  animas  desiderat,  at  pro  peccato  parentis  fllium  damnet,  quern  pro  ejus  mlnime 
justitia  salvaret. 

3  Poenam  peccati  ineurremnt  in  ep.  ad  Roman,  lib.  ii.,  p.  686. 

3  L.  c.  p.  S91. 

*  Accordingly  be  says,  tbat  the  aasertion,  the  children  sinned  in  Adam,  ia  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  improper  aenae ;  as  «rhen  we  say  in  ths  impr^Mr  aease,  that  a  tynat  stiU 
lives  in  his  children.    L.  c  p.  0^7. 
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mysterious  connection  between  the  derelopment  of  the  entire 
race  and  original  sin),  Ood  must  appear  only  so  much  the  more 
as  a  being  who  acted  arbitrarily  and  unjustly.  Thus  he  was 
driven  from  rationalism  to  the  most  abrupt  supernaturalism, 
falling  back  as  the  last  resort  upon  the  unlimited  will  of  the 
Creator,  who  may  dispose  of  his  creatures  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  He  thinks  that  those  who  are  punished  without  any 
guilt  of  their  own,  can  no  more  complain,  than  the  brutes,  which 
God  has  appointed  for  the  service  of  man,  can  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  him.  He  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  to  depend  on  the  divine  will  ;^  a  repre- 
sentation which,  it  is  evident,  directly  contradicts  his  doctrine 
of  6od*s  omnipotence,  explained  on  a  former  page.  But  he 
turns  about  again,  and  attempts  to  justify,  though  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner,  the  goodness  of  God  in  proceeding  after 
this  manner.  Children  which  suffer  solely  on  account  of  the  first 
sin,  which  remain  excluded  from  baptism,  would  only  be  punished 
in  the  mildest  way,  in  a  degree  suited  to  their  condition,  in  not 
being  suffered  ever  to  attain  to  the  intuition  of  God.  And  God 
would  so  order  events,  that  those  children  only  would  be  sub- 
jected to  this  lot,  and  die  nnbaptized,  which,  had  they  lived 
longer,  would,  by  their  offences  and  crimes,  have  brought  upon 
themselves  a  severer  punishment ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with 
this  latter,  the  lot  which  they  actually  meet  with  is  rather  a 
mitigation  of  their  doom.  Abelard  says  that,  by  suspending  so 
severe  a  punishment  on  account  of  so  trifling  a  sin,  over  a 
posterity  not  guilty  on  their  own  account,  God  designed  to  ex- 
press his  abhorrence  of  all  sin."*  Thus  could  he  unite  a  way  of 
thinking  which  was  in  many  respects  altogether  rationalistic, 
with  a  subjugation  of  reason  under  the  yoke  of  a  blind  and  im- 
plicit faith.    For  the  rest,  those  peculiar  opinions  of  his  on  the 


1  Hac  raUone  profiteor,  qaoqnomodo  Dens  creatortm  euam  tractare  Telit,  nulliua 
injoriae  poteat  argni.  Nee  malum  aliquomodo  potest  diei»  quod  jnxta  <gii8  Toluntatem 
fiat.  Non  enim  aliter  bonnm  a  malo  diaoeraere  poaamnua,  nisi  quod  ejus  est  eonsen- 
taneom  voluntati  et  in  placito  ejus  conaistit.    Lib.  ii.,  p.  005. 

8  Voluit  etiam  oatendere  io  prima  et  fortaaae  modica  primorom  parantam  tranagrea- 
aione»  quam  iu  in  poateris,  nihil  adhuc  merentibus,  Tiodicat,  quantum  omnem  abhonet 
inlquitatem  et  quantum  poenam  majoribus  oulpis  et  frequentioribna  reservet,  ai  hoe 
aemei  oommiaeum  in  nniua  pomi  reparabilis  esu  ita  in  poateria  pnnire  non  differat  Lib. 
ii.,p.696. 

VOL.  VIII.  S 
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subject  of  original  sin  belonged,  as  we  see  from  Bernard's  tract 
against  him,  with  the  other  censurable  things  which  his  adver- 
saries found  in  his  writings.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take 
notice  of  them  in  his  Apology;  but  his  explanations  on  these 
points  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  by  no  means  contain  an  un- 
reserved confirmation  of  the  church  doctrine,  since  he  gives  no 
further  account  of  the  propagation  of  sin  and  punishment  from 
Adam,  than  by  saying  that  his,  sin  was  the  origin  and  cause  of 
all  the  other  sins  that  followed  ;^  and  it  is  very  apparent  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  concerning  sins  of  igno- 
rance that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  allow  that  the  divine 
imputation  would  be  extended  to  any  other  sins  of  ignorance 
than  those  of  culpable  ignorance  ;  for  what  other  reason  had  he 
for  adding  the  qualifying  word  "  especially.""^ 

After  the  separation  of  goodness  of  nature  and  of  grace,  bona 
naturalia  and  gratuita,  in  man's  original  state,  had  become  more 
clearly  expressed,  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
would  be  determined  accordingly.  Thus,  Peter  Lombard  teaches, 
that  man  was  not  deprived  of  natural  goodness,  but  this  goodness 
was  corrupted  ;  for,  had  the  former  been  the  case,  no  possibility 
of  reformation  would  have  been  left.  But  supernatural  goodness 
was  wholly  removed  from  him.' 

Thomas  Aquinas  declares,  it  is  true,  against  Traducianism  ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  he  says,  all  the  descendants  of  Adam 
are  to  be  considered  as  one  man,  by  reason  of  the  community  of 
nature  received  from  the  father  of  the  race.  Original  sin,  he 
calls  a  disorderly  condition  (inordinata  diapositioj,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  dissolution  of  that  harmony,  in  which  consisted  the 
essence  of  original  righteousness,  the  disorder  of  nature  (languor 
naturae).  Negatively,  it  is  the  deprivation  of  original  right- 
eousness ;  positively,  the  disorderly  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
soul  to  each  other  (inordinata  diapoaitio  partium  animaej. 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  the  question  was  first  started 
in  the  twelfth  century,  whether  we  should  conceive  of  his  sinless- 
ness  as  a  posse  non  peccare,  or  a  non  posse  peccare,  the  former 

1  Ex  AdaiDy  in  quo  omnei  peecayerant,  tain  culpam  quam  poenam  dob  oontraxiMe 
asitero. 
3  See  above,  p.  273. 
^  Nataralia  bona  non  detracta,  sed  oorrapta,  grataita  detracta. 
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having  been  the  opinion  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;  the  latter, 
that  of  Angnstin.  Anselm^  says,  "  Christ  could  have  sinned,  had 
he  villed  to ;  bnt  he  could  not  will  to  sin.  Such  a  will  would 
hare  stood  in  contradiction  with  his  holiness.  There  was  a  moral 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  6od-man,  which  does  not  exclude 
freedom."  In  Abelard,  we  may  observe  also  "on  this  point  the 
same  twofold  bent  which  has  just  before  been  alluded  to.  The 
rational  element  made  him  inclined  to  illustrate  the  union  of 
Ood  with  humanity  in  Christ  by  an  analogy  long  before  used, 
tliat  union  with  Ood  which  was  vouchsafed  to  holy  enlightened 
men  and  prophets.  What  was  a  transient  and  fragmentary 
thing  in  their  case,  they  being  sometimes  filled,  at  others  for- 
saken, by  the  Spirit  of  God,''  this  was  an  entire  and  constant 
union  in  the  case  of  Christ  alone,  like  the  union  betwixt  soul  and 
body.  As  all  motions  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul,  so  the 
soul  of  Christ  could  impart  no  other  motions  to  his  body  than 
those  inspired  in  it  by  the  word.*''^  Accordingly,  it  was  an  im- 
portant point  with  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  purely  human 
element  in  Christ,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  all  Docetic  illusions. 
He  supposes  that  as  freewill,  and  therefore  the  capability  of 
sinning  or  not  sinning,  belong  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  so 
we  may  venture  to  ascribe  to  the  man  in  Christ  also,  abstractly 
considered  (in  ahetraeto)^  only  the  posse  non  peccare.  By  a 
non  posse  peecare  we  should  destroy  the  essence  of  virtue,  which 
is  grounded  in  freewill.^  In  so  far,  then,  as  we  contemplate  this 
man  as  subsisting,  independently  for  himself,  we  must  also  sup- 
pose in  him  the  possibility  of  sinning.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  when  we  conceive  of  the  man  as  one  united  with  God  ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  Christ  as  of  one  in  whom  deity  and  humanity 

1  Cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  ii.,  c  x. 

3  Which  perfectly  ftccords  with  his  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  explained  on  a  former 

'  Sententiae.  o.  xxiv. 

4  Si  simpliciter  dicitur,  hominem  ilium,  qui  unitus  est,  nuHo  modo  peecare  posse, 
potest  qnilibet  ambigere.  Si  enim  pecoare  non  potest,  quod  meritnm  habet,  cavendo 
peocatum,  quod  nnllatenuf  inourrere  potest  ?  Christus  libero  videtur  privatus  arbitrio 
et  necessitate  potius  quam  Toluntate  peccatum  cavere.— Quis  etiani  neget  hominem 
ilium,  qui  Deo  unitus  est,  etiam  sine  ilia  nnione,  feicut  caeteros  homines  in  sua  nature 
consistere  posse  ?  Alioquin  minoris  raletudinis  esse  videretur,  si  per  se  ipse  subsistere 
non  posset,  non  [here,  beyond  doubt,  there  is  some  misUke  in  the  reading,  it  should 
read  nam]  et  magis  accidentia,  quam  substantiae  naturam  habere.  Ep.  ad  Roman,  lib. 
i.,  p.  538  et  589. 
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are  united,  we  can  but  predicate  of  him  absolutely  the  impossibi- 
lity of  sinning.  In  opposition  to  some  exaggerated  statements  of 
eminent  ancient  fathers,  he  affirms  that  what  is  related  concern- 
ing the  conflicts  of  Christ  in  yiew  of  death,  the  feeling  of  sadness, 
his  human  weakness,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  proper  sense. 
Even  the  authority  of  Angustin  could  not  shake  his  conviction 
on  this  point.  "  Let  Augustin  say  what  he  will,*'  he  remarks, 
"  we  affirm  that  as  Christ  took  on  him  true  humanity,  so  too  he 
had  the  real  defects  of  human  weakness."^  Hugo  a  St  Victore 
and  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  reconcile  the  op- 
posite declarations  of  the  church  fathers  by  distinguishing  from 
one  another  the  different  kinds  of  weakness,  the  purely  human, 
the  natural,  and  those  connected  with  sin.  Hugo  a  St  Victore 
says :  *'  There  is  a  moderated  fear,  which  dwells  in  every  man 
and  is  without  sin,  like  hunger  and  thirst ;"  he  means  that  con- 
nected with  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  natural  feelings  from  death.  ''  This  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  in  Christ.**  Peter  Lombard  distinguishes  from  a 
passion,  by  which  the  mind  may  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  and  drawn  away  from  the  right  course,  another  which 
cannot  draw  it  away  from  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  from 
that  which  is  right.  The  former  he  calls  propaaeio  ;  the  latter 
pcusioy — a  distinction  which  might  have  proved  of  some  import- 
ance in  morals. 

The  arriving  at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
salvation  of  mankind  was  wrought  out  by  Christ,  was  a  matter 
on  which  little  attention  had  thus  far  been  bestowed,  in  compari- 
son with  the  investigations  on  other  subjects  belonging  to  the 
system  of  faith.  Though  the  whole  of  that  which  from  this 
period  onward  was,  for  the  first  time,  more  sharply  defined  in  the 
explication  of  conceptions,  admits  of  being  already  pointed  out, 
in  its  germ  and  principle,  in  the  foundation  of  Christian  consci- 
ousness, as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  declarations  of  the  earlier 
church-teachers,  yet  everything  was  as  yet  quite  indistinct  and 
fluxive,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  where  the  language  of  feeling  predo- 
minates. Things  connected  in  the  feelings  were  not  as  yet  isepa- 
rated  and  held  apart  in  conceptions.     And  as  the  second  period 

1  Dicat  Aagnstinas  TolunUtem  suam,  nos  vero  decimus,  quia,  siciit  veram  hamasi- 
tatem  asaumsit,  ita  bamanae  inflrmUatis  veroa  defectai  habaerit.    SeDtenl.  c.  xxv. 
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funiished  in  this  respect  nothing  that  was  peculiarly  new,  we 
hare  scarcely  touched  upon  this  subject  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrines  in  it.     The  twelfth  century  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine  ;    and  on  this  account  we 
shall  state  in  connection  with  what  is  here  to  be  mentioned  some 
things  that  belong  to  an  earlier  century.     As  the  scholastic  theo- 
logy attached  itself,  generally,  to  Augustin,  and  we  find  in  him 
the  germinal  ideas  out  of  which  it  proceeded,  so  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  in  question. 
On  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  Augustin  is  on  his  guard  against 
an  anthropopathical  misconception  that  might  easily  arise,  if  one 
were  not  careful  to  separate  the  idea  lying  at  bottom,  the  objec- 
tive reality  from  the  symbolical  form  of  expression.     '*  We  must 
not  so  conceive,^'  says  he,^  "  the  reconciliation  of  man,  as  if  Ood 
required  blood  in  order  to  forgive  men ;  but  we  should  understand 
it  in  the  sense  that  God  loved  men  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  his  love  was  the  very  cause  of  his  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world :  **  Not  as  though  God  now  first  began  to  love 
those  whom  he  before  hated,  as  an  enemy  becomes  reconciled 
with  his  enemy,  but  we  are  reconciled  with  him  who  already 
loved  us,  with  him  whose  enemies  we  were  by  transgression.''^ 
Thus,  Augustin  perceives  in  this  idea  of  reconciliation  a  subjec- 
tive element,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  foundation  in  some- 
thing possessing  objective  reality.     He  was  also  the  first  to  con- 
sider the  question  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in 
precisely  this  form.     He  started  the  query,  whether  any  other 
way  would  have  been  possible  ;  and,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  he  believed  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  aflbmative.     But  no  other  way,  he  supposed,  would  have 
been  so  well  adapted  for  man's  recovery  from  his  wretched  condi- 
tion ;   and  this  conclusion  he  derived,  not  from   the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  case,  not  from  the  laws  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  but  from  the  subjective  influences  thereby  to  be  pro- 
duced, from  the  relation  of  this  method  to  the  affections,  to  the 


1  De  trinitate,  lib.  xiii.  c.  xi.  §  16. . 

3  Qood  ergo  reconciliati  sumiis  Deo  per  mortem  fllii  ejus  noD  sic  audiatur,  ut  jam  in- 
ciperet  amare  quoa  oderat,  sicut  reconciliatur  inimicns  inimieo,  ut  deinde  aiot  amici,  sed 
jam  noa  diligenti  reconciliati  snmus,  cum  quo  propter  peccata  inimicitiam  habcbamtis. 
In  Joann.  Tract,  ex  §  6.  ' 
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religious  need  implanted  in  man's  heart  ;  for  nothing  was  so 
directly  calculated  to  awaken  its  hopes,  as  the  way  in  which  Ood 
here  manifested  his  love,  which  could  be  done  by  no  act  so  elBfec- 
tually,  as  by  his  entering  into  union  with  human  nature."^ 

Anselm  of  Canterbury  was  the  first  who  sought  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  the  work  of  redemption  wrought  precisely  in  this 
way  by  the  incarnation  of  Ood  and  the  sufferings  of  the  God- 
man,  on  rational  grounds.'  It  is  evident  from  his  remarks,  that 
at  that  period  not  only  theologians,  but  also  simple  laymen  (a 
proof  of  the  more  general  habit  of  reflection  on  religious  sub- 
jects) employed  their  thoughts  a  good  deal  on  the  question, 
why  God  might  not  hare  forgiven  men  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
will,  why  he  might  not  have  wrought  out  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  some  angel  or  man.'  With  the  more  profound 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  sin,  is  connected  in  Anselm*s  mind 
a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  punishment  and 
of  the  divine  justice  ;  a  fact  which  becomes  particularly  mani- 
fest when  we  compare  him  with  those  who,  as  the  older 
Alexandrians,  resolve  the  idea  of  punitive  justice  into  that 
of  disciplinary  love,  and  apprehend  punishment  simply  as  a 
means,  and  not  according  to  its  true  conception  and  essence. 
'•  The  honour  due  to  God" — from  this  point  he  starts — "  consists 
in  this,  that  the  creaturely  will  should  submit  itself  to  the  divine 
will.  Only  such  a  creaturely  will  performs  works  acceptable  to 
God,  if  it  can  act ;  and  if  it  cannot  do  so,  it  is  acceptable  to 
God  in  itself."  Now,  since  in  every  sin,  God  is  deprived  of  this 
honour,  which  is  his  due,^  all  sin  is  therefore  sin  against  God ;  it 
is  impossible  that  the  matter  of  it  should  here  make  any  differ- 
ence. Now  punishment  and  sin  appear  to  him  to  be  necessarily 
correlative  ideas.  Punishment  is  required  in  order  to  exhibit  sin 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  in  its  objective  significance, 
to  mark  a  standing  distinction  in  the  sight  of  God  between  that 
which  is  sin  and  not  sin.^    The  punishment  of  sin  is  necessary  in 

1  De  trinitate,  lib.  xiii.  c.  x.  §  13. 

3  See  the  two  books  composed  in  tbe  form  of  dialogues :  Cur  Deus  homo  and  De  con> 
ceptu  virginali  et  originali  peccato. 

8  lu  tbe  book,  Cur  Dras  homo,  lib.  i.  o.  i.:  De  quaestione  nun  solum  literati,  sed 
etiam  illiterati  multi  quaemnt  ao  rfttionem  ejus  desiderant. 

I  In  every  sin  D<h)  non  reddere  debitum. 

5  81  peccatumdimittiturimpunitum,  similiter  erit  apud  Deum  peccaniietnou  peccanti. 
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order  that  its  due  place  may  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  moral  go- 
yernment  of  Ood.^    He  endeavours  to  show  that  all  conception  of 
punishment,  even  in  civil  relations,  goes  back  to  the  conception 
of   punishment  grounded   in   the   essence   of   dirine   justice.' 
'*  Bather  should  the  universe  fall  in  ruins,  than  that  the  least 
thing   should  be  done  against  the  will  of  God.     A  substitute 
for  the  punishment  required  by  the  law  can  only  be  a  satisfac- 
tion furnished  therefor,  when  something  is  afforded  for  indemni- 
fication which  outweighs  the  offence  ;'  as,  for  example,  when 
one  man  has  wounded  another,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reparation 
to  see  that  the  wound  is  healed,  but  there  must  also  be  added 
a  satisfaction  for  the  pain  endured.      Man  being  impure,  was 
unfit  to  enter   into   the    community  of  the   holy  and  blessed. 
As  blessedness  is  that   full   satisfaction  which  excludes  every 
want,  so  it  is  due  to  none  but  him  who  possesses  pure  righte- 
ousness.**!    Anselm  now  seeks  to  show,  that  no  man  was  in  a 
condition  to   afford  that  satisfaction  for  sin,  required  by  the 
moral  government  of  the  world.     The  way  in  which  he  does  this, 
evidences  the  purity  and  severity  of  his  standard  of  morals,  and 
proves  how  far  he  was  from  holding  to  an  ascetical  work-ho- 
liness.    For  the  purpose  of  laying  open  the  insufficiency  of  all 
good  works,  he  represents  the  other  party  as  saying,  "  Do  I  not 
honour  God,  when  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  contrition  of 
heart,  I  renounce  all  earthly  enjoyments,  in  abstinence  and  labour 
deny  myself  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  am  ready  to  communi- 
cate to  all  men,  to  forgive,  to  obey  GoU  in  all  things  T'     And  he 
answers  :  ''  Even  if  a  man  refrained  wholly  from  sin,  he  would  in. 
all  this  be  only  doing. his  duty.     But  at  present  he  is  not  capable 
even  of  that;  and  his  inability  is  still  no  excuse,  since  this  very 
inability  is  his  fault.     Now,  as  sin  proceeded  from  one  man,  so 
must  satisfaction  for  all  proceed  also  from  one.     Such  a  being 
must  have  something  exalted  above  the  whole  creation  which  he 
can  freely  offer  to  God,  if  the  satisfaction  is  to  be  complete.     He 
must  have  been  God,  therefore ;  but  the  satisfaction  should  be 
furnished  by  a  man,  because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  given  for 

1  Nihil  alind,  quam  recte  ordinare  pecoatam. 
^  Deuui  vera  non  decet  aliqaid  inordiDatum  in  suo  regno  dimittere. 
S  Pro  contumelia  illata  pttis  reddere,  quam  abatuliu 

4  Qoemadmodum  beatitndo  aafflcienlia  est,  in  qna  est  nulla  indigentia,  ita  nulli  con- 
Tenit,  nisi  in  quo  pura'eat  juatitia. 
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men ;  he  muBt  therefore  haye  been  a  God-man,  whose  life  as  snch, 
as  infinitely  exalted  abore  the  whole  creation,  possessed  an  infi- 
nite value.  He  yolnntarily  surrendered  himself  to  a  death  to  which 
he  was  not  subject  on  account  of  sin.*' 

Noticeable,  withal,  is  the  way  in  which  Anselm  distinguishes 
and  separates  the  ethical  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  from 
the  doctrinal,  and  contemplates  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  first- 
mentioned  point  of  yiew,  as  a  result  brought  about  by  his  whole 
activity  in  his  vocation.  "  We  should  be  careful  to  distinguish," 
says  he,  "  what  Christ  did  because  obedience  to  God  required  it, 
and  what  he  endured  as  a  lot  brought  upon  him  by  the  obedience 
which  he  showed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  the  showing  of  that  obedience.  His  perfect  obedience  to 
God  he  manifested  in  continuing  steadfastly  true  to  righteousness; 
and  the  natural  consequence  was  that  the  Jews  plotted  against 
him  the  death  to  which  he  freely  offered  himself.^  Thus  it  clearly 
appears  how  the  satisfying  power  of  Christ's  death  by  no  means 
involves  in  it  that  he  sought  death,  or  that  God  required  the 
death  of  an  innocent  person."  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  in  the 
severest  temptations,  Anselm  contrasts  with  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  who  so  easily  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  appetite. 
God  owed  him  a  recompense  for^  this ;  but  being  all-sufScient  in 
himself,  no  such  recompense  could  be  given  him,  Christ  could  only 
transfer  it  to  others.  His  life  and  his  death  contain  infinitely 
more  than  is  requisite  to  give  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  in  the 
world.  It  is  clear  from  tliis  exposition,  that  Anselm's  doctrine 
*  of  satisfaction  certainly  included  in  it  the  idea  of  a  satisfactio 
actiua,  the  idea  of  perfect  obedience  which  was  required  in  order 
to  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  which  Christ  alone  was  able  to  afford. 
To  the  significance  of  Christ's  offering  in  the  sight  of  God,  neces. 
sarily  belonged  also  the  moral  worth  of  the  same.'  Far  from 
Anselm,  however,  was  the  idea  of  a  passive  obedience,  the  idea 
of  a  satisfaction  by  suffering,  of  an  expiation  by  assuming  the 
punishment  for  mankind ;  for  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  af- 
forded by  what  he  did  was  certainly,  according  to  Anselm's  doc- 
trine, to  be  the  restoration  of  God's  honour,  violated  by  sin,  and 

1  Ipse  spoDte  sustinait  mortein,  non  per  obedientiam  deserendi  vitam,  sed  propter  obe- 
dientiam  serraodi  jnstitiam,  in  qua  tarn  forliter  peracveravit,  ntinde  mortem  incurreret. 
3  Vita  ista  tantom  amabilis,  qnantum  est  bona. 
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by  just  this  satisfaction  afforded  to  God  for  mankind  was  the  re- 
mission of  punishment  to  be  made  possible.  How  far  from  him 
was  that  idea  of  a  satisfactio  passiva^  appears  eiident  also  from 
the  circumstance,  that  he  does  not  seek  at  all  to  give  prominence 
to  the  unhappiness  of  Christ  in  his  passion,  but  rather  to  show 
that,  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  still  was  not  unhappy.  "  In 
like  manner,"  says  he,  "  as  happiness  is  not  promoted  by  any 
agreeable  thing  which  happens  to  one  contrary  to  his  wishes,  so 
it  is  not  to  be  called  unhappiness  when  one.  after  wise  delibera- 
tion, not  forced  by  any  necessity,  but  with  freewill,  undertakes 
something  disagreeable.**  Another  reason  which  he  considers  a 
ralid  one,  why  the  GK>d-man  alone  should  be  the  redeemer  of 
mankind,  is,  that  man  could  not  otherwise  haye  attained  to  the 
possession  of  his  dignity,  but  would  hare  been  made  dependent 
on  a  creature. 

Another  characteristic  in  Anselm  is,  that  he  seems  fully  aware 
how  the  fact  will  not  pass  into  any  conception.  "  Many  other  con- 
siderations,*' says  he,  "  conspire  to  show  that  this  was  very  befit- 
ting, which  may  be  more  easily  and  clearly  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  his  works,  than  by  mere  arguments  of  reason.**^  *'  Who  can 
fully  explain  how  necessary  and  conformable  to  diyine  wisdom  it 
was,  that  our  Saviour  should  lire  as  a  teacher  among  men,  at  the 
same  time  proving  his  doctrines  by  his  conduct  and  presenting 
himself  as  an  example  to  mankind  ?  But  how  could  he  have  ex- 
hibited himself  as  a  pattern  to  weak  mortals,  that  under  suffering 
and  death  they  should  not  swerve  from  righteousness,  if  he  had 
not  endured  all  this  himself  1" 

It  may  be  gathered  from  Anselm's  representations,  that  this 
particular  doctrine  occupied  in  a  special  manner  the  thoughts  of 
theologians  and  laymen  in  this  age ;  and  that  the  older  view 
containing  truth  in  a  mythical  form,  as,  for  example,  that,  in  pur- 
chasing the  redemption  of  man,  Satan  should  have  his  due,  could 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  acute  dialectics  of  these  theologians ; 
and  it  served  to  call  forth  the  scepticism  which  was  now  aimed 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  We  here  come  to  see 
the  difference  between  Anselm,  whose  investigations  proceeded 
from  a  childlike  faith,  and  a  profound  sense  of  Christian  truth  ; 

^  Sunt  et  aliamulta,  cor  valde  convenit,  qnae  faoilius  et  clarins  in  cjas  Tita  et  operibns, 
qnam  boIi  ratlone  monstniri  possant. 
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and  Abelard,  who  began  with  doubt,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
power  of  the  religious  faith  of  his  times ;  while  Anselm,  deeply 
sensible  to  the  power  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  doubting 
the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
older  writers,  sought  to  place  it  on  a  deeper  one,  corresponding 
to  his  own  seuse  of  Christian  truth,  Abelard  carried  his  scepti- 
cism still  farther.  Together  with  the  older  theory,  that  a  re- 
demption so  wrought  out  was  necessary  in  itself,  he  rejected  every 
other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  although  he  recognized,  in  the 
mission  of  Christ  and  his  passion,  a  manifestation  of  the  lore  of 
God  with  which  no  other  could  be  compared.  Of  Anselm*s 
deduction  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing.  But  had  it  been 
known  to  him,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  so  pre- 
vailingly bent  on  trying  everything  by  the  standard  of  the  ab- 
stract understanding,  would  have  been  pleased  with  it. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,^  Abelard 
commences,  in  the  first  place,  with  refuting  the  above-mentioned 
older  view  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  redemption  from  the  power 
of  Satan.  ''  Why  might  not  God,**  says  he,  ''  by  an  act  of  his 
will  alone,  forgive  men  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  the 
power  of  Satan  ?  What  need  was  there,  in  order  to  this,  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ?  Christ  had  in  fact  already,  before  his 
passion,  forgiven  many  their  sins.  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  human  merits,  but  only  to  the  divine  grace,  that  the  Son  of 
God  assumed  a  human  nature  in  union  with  himself,  and  exalted 
this  to  a  perfectly  sinless  life  ;  and  why  might  not  God,  by  virtue 
of  the  same  grace,  forgive  the  rest  of  mankind  their  sins  1  Why 
should  not  he,  who  showed  so  great  favour  to  man,  as  to  take  him 
into  this  union  with  himself,  have  shown  him  the  inferior  favour 
of  granting  him  the  forgiveness  of  sins  T*  We  see  that  while 
to  Anselm,  sin,  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  appeared  something  so  monstrous  as  absolutely  to  require 
a  satisfaction,  Abelard  was  not  deeply  impressed  with  any  such 
feelings.  In  particular,  he  was  inclined,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  to  think  lightly  of  the  first  sin.  '*  How  could  God,** 
he  says,  "  become  reconciled  with  man  through  the  death  of  his 
Son,  when  this  death  could  not  happen  without  involving  the  sin 
of  so  many  who  crucified  him,  which  sin  was  certainly  far  greater 

1  Page  552. 
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than  the  first  sin,  which  consisted  in  the  partaking  of  a  forbidden 
apple  ?     If  Ood  was  so  angry  on  account  of  that  first  sin,  how 
conld  he  be  appeased  in  the  case  of  so  many  far  greater  sins  ?^ 
How  unjust  and  cruel  were  it,  that  God  should  have  required  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person  as  the  price  of  pardoning  so  many 
guilty  ones."'    Abelard,  in  thus  utterly  denying  the  necessity  of 
a  satisfaction  to  be  furnished  by  Christ,  looked,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
simply  a  manifestation  of  divine  love,  and  referred  eyerything  to 
the  subjectiye  impression  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  men  by 
this  love  ;  for  which  he  may  have  found  a  warrant  in  the  notion 
of  justification  according  to  the  common,  subjectiye  mode  of 
apprehending  it;  and  this  theory  accords,  moreover,  with  the 
significance  which  the  conception  love  has  in  Abelard's  system 
of  morality.      The  justification   and   reconciliation   with   God, 
brought  about  through  Christ's  blood,  he  explains,  in  the  passage 
alluded    to,   as  follows : — *'  The  amazing  grace  shown   us  by 
God,  who  gave  his  own  Son  to  become  man  and  suffer  for  us, 
must  enkindle  in  us  such  love  in  return,  as  to  make  us  ready  to 
endure  all  suffering  for  his  sake."     Justification  consists,  then, 
in  his  view,  in  the  true  righteousness  begotten  by  this  love  be- 
coming an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul.     **  Every  person 
becomes  more  just,  that  is,  more  full  of  love  to  God,  after  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  than  before  them,  because  every  one  is  more 
inflamed  with  love  by  benefits  bestowed  than  by  those  hoped 
for."^     After  the  same  subjective  manner  he  apprehends  also  the 
idea  of  redemption.      *'  Bedemption  is  that  greatest  love  en- 
kindled in  us  by  Christ's  passion, — a  love  which  not  only  delivers 
us  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  but  also  acquires  for  us  the  true 

1  Quomodo  noB  reconciliari  Deo  per  mortem  filii  eui  dioit  Apostolus,  qui  tanto  amplius 
ftdversos  liominem  irosci  debuit,  quanto  amplius  homines  in  crucifigendo  iilium  suum 
deliquerunt,  quam  in  transgrediendo  primum  ejus  in  paridiso  praeceptum,  nnius  pomi 
gustu  ?  Quo  enim  amplius  maltiplicata  sunt  per  homines  peccata,  irasci  Deom  homi* 
nibns  ampliu^i  justum  fiierat.  Quodsi  tantum  fuerat  illnd  Adae  peccatum,  nt  expiari  non 
posset,  nisi  per  mortem  Cbristi,  quam  expiationem  habebit  ipsom  homicidium,  quod  in 
Christum  commlssum  est,  tot  et  tanta  scelera,  in  ipsum  vel  in  suos  commisua  ? 

2  Quam  cnidele  et  iniquom  videtur,  ut  sanguinem  innocentis  in  prctium  aliqnod 
quis  requisierit,  aut  alio  modo  ei  placuerit,  innocentem  interfici,  nedum  Deus  um 
acceptam  filii  sui  mortem  habuerit,  ut  per  ipsam  oniverso  reconciliatus  sit  mundo  ? 

8  Justior.  i^.,  amplius  Deum  diligeos  qolsque  sit  post  passiooem  Gbristi  quam  ante, 
quia  amphuK  in  amorem  accenditur  coropletis  beneficiis  quam  sperat'.s.      ^ 
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freedom  of  6od*s  children,  where  love  instead  of  fear  becomes 
the  mling  affection.'*^  To  enkindle  the  flame  of  a  love  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  Abelard  often  declares  to  be  the  highest 
pnrpose  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  a  favourite  thought  of  his, 
that  the  fire  which  Christ  came  to  enkindle  on  earth,  was  the 
love  shed  abroad  by  the  Holy  Ohost.s  Because  the  entire  life 
of  Christ,  with  his  miracles,  was  directed,  till  his  glorification, 
to  the  great  end  of  enlightening  and  instructing,  and  of  exciting 
to  love  by  instruction  and  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Ood,  for 
this  reason  it  was  particularly  the  Wisdom  of  God  that  must 
assume  human  nature."^  Accordingly,  it  ever  continued  to  be 
the  firm  persuasion  of  Abelard,  that  the  incarnation  and  passion 
of  the  Son  of  Ood,  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  enkindling  love 
in  the  human  heart  by  the  display  of  the  greatest  love  of  God. 
On  this  point  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
in  his  lectnres.4  He  here  explains  the  term  **  ransom,"  as  one 
used  in  the  way  of  comparison.^  "  God,"  said  he,  "  might  have 
done  it  in  many  other  ways,  but  in  no  way  so  befitting."  Con- 
formably to  his  doctrine  of  omnipotence,  this  was  the  best  way ; 
hence,  too,  the  one  which  must  actually  be  chosen.^  Afterwards, 
when  objections  were  brought  against  this  view,  he  conformed 
himself,  in  his  Apology,  to  the  expressions  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Bible,  without  more  exactly  defining  in  what  way  he  under- 
stood them.  He  designated,  as  the  end  of  the  incarnation,  th^t 
Christ  delivered  us  Arom  the  bondage  of  sin  and  from  the  yoke  of 
Satan,  and  by  his  death,  opened  for  us  the  way  to  the  eternal, 
heavenly  life. 

Now  it  was  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Abelard,  thus  unfolded, 
which  Bernard  particularly  attacked,  in  his  letter  of  complaint 
addressed  to  pope  Innocent  the  Second.     He  charged  against  him 

1  So  be  explains  Rom.  iii.  25,  propter  remlBsionem  (vapso'tv)  at  per  hanc  justitiam, 
t.e.  caritatem  remissioDem  peccatorum  asseqaamor,  p.  649. 

3  Cum  ignis  ipse  amor  dicatnr,  de  quo  Veritas :  ignem  veni,  inqait,  mittere  in  terram* 
id  est  caritatem  praedicare  atque  plantare,  potius  qnam  timorem,  qni  frigori  comparatnr. 

^  Theol.  christian,  lib.  i.,  f.  1166,  and  in  the  Introductio,  lib.  ii.,  p.  1064,  he  explains  the 
above  words  of  Christ,  by  saying:  amore  potius  qnam  timore  cordaterrena  implere. 
8  Theol.  christian,  lib.  iv.,  f.  1308. 

4  Tn  the  Sentences,  o.  xxiii. 

6  Translative  pretinm  noncupatur. 

6  What  he  says,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sentences  marked  in  the  preceding  note,  doubt- 
less has  reference  to  this:  Possibilitas  tamen  ista  ad  quid  referator,  satis  superqnc 
dcterminatam  esse  arbttror. 
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that,  in  taking  ground  against  that  older  representation  of  the 
Tictory  of  Christ  over  Satan,  he  had,  with  presnmptaons  arrogance, 
set  his  own  opinion  aboye  the  judgment  of  all  the  ancient  chnrch 
teachers  ;i  and  yet  a  church  teacher  of  no  less  consideration  than 
Anselm,  had  already  as  strenuously  contended  against  that  old 
representation.  He  accused  Abelard  of  not  acknowledging  Christ 
as  Redeemer,  of  saying  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  instructs 
men,  by  his  words  and  example,  and  that  he  had,  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death,  exhibited  before  them  the  most  perfect  example 
of  love ;  and  the  great  matter  of  offence  to  his  own  Christian 
feelings  was,  that  Christ  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  teacher 
and  pattern  of  living.  ''Then,"  exclaims  he,^  ''Christ  taught 
righteousness,  but  did  not  bestow  it;  he  exhibited  love,  but  did 
not  infuse  it.  But  the  truth  is,  Abelard  did  not  deny  the  com- 
munication of  divine  life  by  Christ.  "  According  to  Abelard*s 
doctrine,"  says  Bernard,  "  Christ  would  have  benefitted  those  only 
who  could  copy  his  life,  and  be  inflamed  with  love  in  return  for 
his  own.  But  how  is  it  with  children,  in  whom  nothing  of  this 
sort  can  take  place  1"  And  we  must  allow  that  here  Abelard 
would  have  been  unable,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  to  give  any 
satisfactory  reply.  But  yet,  independently  of  this,  he  had  as- 
serted, although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  came  to  ascribe  this 
significance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been 
opened  for  all.^  In  relation  to  the  question  thrown  otit  by  Abe- 
lard, whether  God  could  not  have  redeemed  men  by  his  simple 
will,  Bernard  replies:*  "Who  denies  that  other  ways  of  redeem- 
ing, justifying,  and  delivering  us,  were  possible  to  the  Almighty ; 

1  In  his  letter,  De  eiroribos  Abaelardi,  c.  v.,  he  cites  such  laugaage  as  this  firom  Abelard : 
sciendam  est  qaod  omnes  doctores  nostri  post  Apostolos  in  hoc  conyeninnt,  and  then : 
scd  nt  nobis  videtur;  and  he  remarkSi  beforehand,  that  he  cites  it  as  he  had  read  it  in 
Abelard's  Exposition  of  the  Epistle^o  the  Romans,  and  in  his  book  of  the  Sentences. 
Bat  neither  in  that  book,  nor  in  the  lectures  published  by  Prof.  Rheinwald,  is  any  such 
passage  to  be  found.  In  the  Sentences,  c.  xziii.  Abelard,  in  mentioning  the  above  no- 
ticed opinion,  simply  says  :  quidam  dicunt;  and  afterwards :  ego  vero  e  contra  dico  et 
ratione  irreflragabili  probo.  As  appears  evident,  this  language  is  milder  and  at  the  same 
time  more  decided  and  abrupt  than  that  quoted  by  Bernard.  Perhaps  Bernard's  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  some  other  lecture.  For  the  rest,  the  language  quoted  ooineides, 
in  other  respects,  very  nearly  with  what  we  find  in  the  Exposition  of  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Romans. 

9  Cap.  Tli.    8  See  f  p.  ad  Rom.  lib.  U.  p.  06S. 

♦  Cap.  viii. 
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but  this  can  make  oat  nothing  against  the  efScacy  of  the  way  and 
method  which,  among  many,  he  has  actually  chosen.*'     He  then 
adduces  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  method,  which  Abelard,  too, 
might  have  allowed  from  his  own  point  of  riew.     "  Perhaps  that 
way  and  method  is  the  best,  by  means  of  which  we,  in  this  land 
of  forgetfiilness,  haye  most  strongly  and  yividly  brought  to  our 
remembrance  our  own  fall,  through  the  many  and  great  sufferings 
of  our  Sayiour."     But  then  he  adds,  that  the  inexhaustible  depth 
of  this  mystery,  how  it  answers  to  the  divine  wisdom,  what  it 
effects  for  the  glorifying  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  man,  it  is 
beyond  any  man's  power  to  explore.     And  instead  of  indulging 
in  nice  speculations,  he  chose  to  appeal  to  inward  experience. 
"  Although  we  cannot  fathom  the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  we  can 
feel  the  effect  of  the  work,  we  can  be  sensible  of  its  benefit.^    Why 
did  he  accomplish  that  by  his  blood,  which  he  might  have  ac- 
complished by  a  word  ?     Ask  himself.     It  is  vouchsafed  me  to 
know  that  the  fact  is  so,  but  not  the  wherefore.     Shall  the  crea- 
ture say  to  the  Creator,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  1 "     In 
allusion  to  the  scruple  which  Abelard  expressed  about  admitting 
that  God  required  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  etc.,  Bernard 
answers  :  **  It  was  not  the  death  of  Christ,  in  itself,  but  the  will 
of  him  who  freely  offered  himself,  that  was  acceptable  to  God. 
And  because  this  precious  death,  procuring  the  downfall  of  sin, 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  sin,  so  God  had  no  pleasure  in 
the  sin,  but  used  it  for  good.     God  did  not  require  the  death  of 
his  Son,  but  accepted  it  when  offered  ;  he  did  not  thirst  for  blood, 
but  for  man's  salvation."     Bernard  concludes  with  this  remark  : 
''  Three  things  here  meet  together,  the  humility  of  self-renun- 
ciation, the  manifestation  of  love  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross, 
the  mystery  of  redemption  whereby  he  overcame  death.     The  two 
former  parts  are  nothing  without  the  third.     The  examples  of 
humility  and  love  are  something  great,  but  have  no  firm  founda- 
tion without  the  redemption."     The  copying  of  the  humility  of 
Christ,  love  to  him,  is  nothing  in  his  view  without  union  with 
him,  which  first  confers  the  power  for  all,  and  which  gives  eternal 
life.     Bernard,  too,  gives  prominence  to  thai  end  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, which  Abelard  represents  as  the  sole  end,  and  expresses 

1  Si  non  licet  perscrutari  divinae  sacramentam  ▼oluntatis,  licet  tafloeD  Bentire  effec- 
tum  operis,  fniotom  ntilitatis  percipere. 
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himself  in  an  altogether  similar  manner  with  the  latt«r.  He 
brings  np  the  question,  "  Could  not  the  Creator  have  redeemed  his 
creature  without  those  conflicts  of  trial  V*  And  he  answers, ''  No 
doubt  he  could  have  done  so,  but  he  chose  to  accomplish  man^s 
redemption  in  this  way,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  greater  lore  and 
gratitude  by  the  sacrifice  he  made  for  him."^  The  dirine  and 
typical,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  also  made  a  matter  of  prominent 
importance  by  Bernard.  "  How  fair  thou  appearest  to  me,"  says 
he,  **  even  in  my  own  form,  Lord  Jesus  !  not  solely  on  account  of 
the  dirine  miracle,  but  also  on  account  of  the  truth,  meekness, 
and  righteousness.  Blessed  is  he  who  narrowly  observeth  thee, 
so  as  thou  walkedst  as  a  man  among  men,  and,  according  to  his 
ability,  striyeth  thus  to  be  thine  imitator."«  We  have  already 
seen,  on  a  former  page,  how  he  made  the  chief  end  of  the  appear- 
rance  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  lore 
of  man  might  gradually  emancipate  itself  from  the  things  of 
sense  to  those  which  are  purely  spiritual,  might  elevate  itself 
from  the  appearance  of  the  divine,  which  lowered  itself  down  to 
man  in  the  form  of  the  sensible  life,  to  the  dirine  as  it  is  in 
itself. 

Robert  of  PuUein,  also,  approaches  nearer  to  Abelard  than  to 
Anselm,  when  he  says  that  God  might,  indeed,  have  redeemed 
men  in  some  other  way,  but  that  he  chose  this  particular  way  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  us,  in  the  greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  great- 
ness of  his  love  and  of  our  sin.^ 

As  it  respects  Peter  Lombard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  adopt- 
ing as  his  own  the  words  of  Augustin,  cited  a  few  pages  back,  he 
is  on  his  guard  against  the  same  anthropopathic  misconception  of 
the  idea  of  reconciliation  which  Augustin  thought  it  so  important 
to  avoid.  "  We  must  not  so  conceive,"  says  he,  "  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  man  with  God,  brought  about  by  Christ,  as  if  God 
then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  love  those  who  were  before  ob- 
jects of  his  hatred,  as  an  enemy  is  reconciled  to  his  enemy.  God 
did  not  first  begin  to  love  us,  when  he  became  reconciled  with  us 

1  In  Cantica  Canticoroni,  Sermo  xi.  |  7. 

sQuam  formosnm  et  in  mea  fonna  te  agnoseo,  Domine  Jesu !  non  ob  diyina  tantmn, 
qnibns  effalges  miracula,  sed  et  propter  veritatem,  et  mansaetudinem  et  justitiam.  Bea- 
tas,  qai  te  in  his  hominem  inter  bominea  convereantem  diligenter  obserrana,  seipaum 
praebet  pro  Tiribna  imiutorem  tai.    In  Cantica  C.  S.  zxt.  §  9. 

8  Ut  qoantitate  pretii  qnantitatem  nobis  sni  innotesceret  ainoris  et  noatri  pcocati. 
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throngh  the  blood  of  his  Son  ;  bat  he  loved  ns  before  the  world 
was,  and  before  we  were.    We  were,  only  on  accoiint  of  sin,  at 
enmity  with  him,  who  ceased  not  to  love  us,  even  when  we  were 
his  enemies.     We  were  at  enmity  with  him,  as  sin  and  righte- 
ousness are  at  enmity."      From  Anselm*s  explication  he  has 
adopted  nothing.     He  allows  himself  to  be  determined  only  by 
the  declarations  of  the  old  church  teachers,  collated  together,  and 
follows,  here,  the  eyidence  of  authorities,  rather  than  dialectical 
explication.     He  denominates  Christ  the  only  perfect  and  entirely 
valid  sacrifice  for  mankind.    He  contrasts  his  self-renunciation 
and  humility  with  the  pride  by  which  the  first  man  fell.     In  re- 
spect of  the  passion,  he  supposes  a  satisfactio  vicaria^  which  we 
do  not  find  in  Anselm.     That  ancient  doctrine  of  the  justice  due 
to  Satan,  once  more  emerges  in  him.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
explains  the  juatificatio  per  Chriati  sanguinem  to  mean  that  men 
are  justified,  that  is,  made  just,  by  the  return  of  love  which  the 
revelation  of  Ood*s  love  enkindles  in  their  hearts.     And  to  the 
question.  Whether  God  could  have  brought  about  man's  redemp- 
tion in  any  other  way,  he  answers,  that  some  other  way  was,  in- 
deed, possible  to  Ood  ;  but  no  other  was  so  well  fitted  to  raise 
up  the  souls  of  men  and  deliver  them  from  despondency,  as  that 
God  should  show  them  such  love,  and  consider  them  worthy  of 
such  amazing  condescension.    Neither  do  we  meet  with  any  trace 
of  Anselm's  explication  in  pope  Innocent  the  Third.    Like  Peter 
Lombard  he  gives  peculiar  prominence  to  the  impressign  which 
the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  in  the  redemptive  sufferings  of 
Christ,  must  make,  and  the  example  of  humility  which  he  gave, 
as  contrasted  with  the  pride  of  man.^    He  is  probably  the  first 
who  represented  the  work  of  redemption  expressly  as  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  divine  mercy  and  justice.     *'  God*s  justice,*' 
says  he,  "  required  an  adequate  punishment  for  all ;  his  mercy 
could  not  permit  this  ;  hence  the  adjustment  that  God  took  upon 
himself  the  punishment  for  all,  and  bestowed  the  gift  of  salva- 
tion upon  all  through  himself."^     But  the  doctrine  above  men- 


I  Ut  per  mortem  saam  genus  hamanam  redimeret,  quatenas  inimicos  ad  caritatem  ac 
cenderet,  aaperbos  ad  humilitatem  reduceret. 

3  Modem  inyenit,  per  quern  ntrique  satisfecerit  tarn  miaericordiae  qnam  jusUtiae,  ja- 
dicavit  igitur,  at  assumeret  in  se  poenam  pro  omniboa  et  donaret  per  ae  gloriam  univei^ 
ais.    Sermo.  i.  fol.  vl.  ed.  Colon.  1670. 
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tioned,  of  the  justice  experienced  by  Satan,  is  to  be  met  with 
also  in  him. 

Thomas  Aquinas  adopts  Anselm^s  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  points  thus  far  dereloped  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  it.  Like  Anselm,  he  places  the  satisfaction  furnished 
by  Christ  over  against  the  punishments  which  mankind  must  hare 
suffered  for  sin.  The  satisfaction  consisted  in  this,  that  Christ 
offered  something  of  infinite  worth,  something  exalted  above  the 
whole  creation^  to  God.  In  suffering  from  lore  and  obedience, 
Christ  offered  to  God  something  greater  than  was  required  as  a 
satisfaction  for  the  entire  sins  of  mankind ;  first,  by  reason  of  the 
greatness  of  the  love  with  which  he  suffered  ;  then  by  virtue  of  the 
dignity  of  his  life,  which  as  the  life  of  the  God-man  possessed 
an  infinite  worth  ;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  greatness 
of  his  sufferings.  Hence,  the  **  passion  of  Christ''  is  not  only 
"  sufiScient,"  but  also  **  superabundant"  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind. In  connection  with  this  satisfaction,  Thomas  now  men- 
tions also  the  punishment  borne  by  Christ  for  mankind :  "  Christ 
must  take  upon  himself,  as  he  says,  that  punishment  which  is  the 
termination  of  all  other,  which  virtually  contains  all  other  in  itself, 
that  is,  death.^  But  besides  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin  by 
the  satisfaction  furnished  for  him,  many  other  things  come  in  in 
addition,  which  make  this  way  in  which  the  redemption  of  man 
was  accomplished  especially  suited  to  bring  man  to  perceive  how 
much  God  loves  him,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  love  Jn  which 
salvatioq  is  grounded ;  and  next,  to  operate  as  an  example  of 
humility  and  of  every  virtue."  In  his  apologetical  work,  he  lays 
special  stress  on  the  consideration  that  the  union  of  God  with 
human  nature  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  men  the 
firmest  assurance,  that  they  could  attain  to  supreme  blessedness, 
to  immediate  fellowship  with  God,  when  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween God  and  man  must  have  otherwise  been  to  them  a  cause  of 
despondency.  Hence,  from  that  time  onward,  the  longing  after 
blessedness  had  become  vastly  stronger  among  men,  and  all 
worship  of  the  creature  had  been  destroyed. 

William  of  Paris,  in  following  the  explication  of  Anselm,^  has 

1  nimi  poenain,  ad  qaam  omneB  ordinantur,  et  quae  continet  in  se  virtute  omnM  poe- 
nas,  qnamTifl  son  aeta.    In  lib.  iii.,  Bent.  Distinct,  xx.,  Qnaest.  i.  Artie,  tii. 
3  In  hia  book  De  etnsia,  enr  Dana  homo. 
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prosecated  it  still  farther,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  He  be- 
gins with  the  principle  :  "  It  is  the  case  with  spiritual  and  bodily 
distempers,  that  they  can  only  be  cured  by  their  opposites,^  and 
the  satisfaction  must  also  be  the  opposite  of  the  transgression, 
and  commensurate  with  it,  or  still  beyond  it.  In  the  first  sin, 
and  erery  following  one,  three  things  go  together, — pride,  dis- 
obedience, and  cupidity.  Now  as  in  the  first  sin  of  man,  who 
was  for  making  himself  independent  of  God,  and  arrogating  to 
liimself  equality  with  God,  was  exhibited  the  climax  of  all  this, 
BO  the  remedy  and  satisfaction  for  this  could  only  be  again  the 
extreme  contrary, — that  God  himself,  the  all-sufficient,  the  Lord 
of  all,  should  humble  himself,  subject  himself,  to  the  obedience 
which  man  was  bound  to  render,  and  assume  his  poyerty.  This 
alone  could  be  an  adequate  remedy  and  an  adequate  satisfaction, 
which  God  as  man  only  could  furnish.  When,  through  the  loTe 
of  God,  this  adequate  satisfaction  was  giren,  the  divine  mercy 
might,  without  injury  to  justice,  bestow  on  man  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  deliver  him  from  his  wretchedness ;  and  thus  the 
antagonism  between  these  two  divine  attributes  was  reconciled.! 
Furthermore,'*  he  says,  "  by  love,  man  must  be  led  back  to 
fellowship  with  God  ;  but  nothing  is  so  well  suited  to  excite  love 
as  love,  the  manifestation  of  love,  which  enkindles  love  in  re- 
turn.»  By  nothing,  however,  could  God  so  show  his  love  as  by 
entering  himself  into  union  with  human  nature,  taking  upon  him- 
self its  sufferings  by  giving  up  his  life  for  his  enemies,  which  is 
ever  the  highest  proof  of  love.  The  chief  end  of  man,  as  all  true 
philosophers  must  own,  is  divine  life,  the  deification  in  which  the 
glory  of  man  consists.  Accordingly,  God  must  become  man  by 
participating  in  human  nature,  in  order  that  man  might  become 
God  by  a  corresponding  participation  in  the  divine  nature."^ 
A  peculiar  mode  of  contemplating  the  import  and  aim  of  the 

i  L.  c.  ft.  T. :  Qnod  contraria  contrariis  carantor  tarn  in  apirltnalibas,  qnam  in  cor- 
ponlibuB. 

s  Miser tcordia  et  Veritas  obmveruDt  aibi,  juadtia  et  pax  oacolatae  aunt.  Dam  eniin 
altera  per  vian  exigentiae  satiafactionis,  altera  aatem  per  viam  omnimodae  remiaaionia 
inoederet,  obviam  altera  alter!  nanqaam  venisaet,  nisi  altitude  divini  conailii  ambas  in 
noo  illo  benefieio  aociasaet  ^ 

s  Quia  amor  amore  eouTenientius  aocenditur,  aicnt  ignis  igne,  deeuit  Deum  amorem 
noatrum  amore  siio  accendere. 

4  Quid  mil  am  est,  bcuin  ease  factum  bominem,  participatione  bumanae  naturae,  ut 
bomo  etiam  fieret  Deus,  congruenti  sibi  participations  deiutis  ? 
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work  of  redemption,  and  one  which  had  not  appeared  since  the 
time  of  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics  and  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
was  first  bronght  np  again  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
centnry,  namely :  the  view  of  it  as  a  work  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  nniverse.     This  yiew  was  connected,  in  their 
case,  with  the  inyestigation  of  the  question ,  whether  the  incarna- 
tion of  ^God  mnst  have  taken  place  eyen  if  man  had  not  sinned. 
For  inasmuch  as  by  this  anion  of  God  with  the  creature  the  uni- 
rerse  is  raised  to  that  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which  it 
could  not  haye  otherwise  attained,  it  seemed  to  them  it  might  be 
said  that  this  union  must  haye  taken  place  eyen  if  there  had 
been  no  sin.     In  relation  to  this  question,  as  to  all  the  rest,  the 
arguments  were  duly  weighed  on  both  sides ;  and  Bonayentura, 
for  instance,  brings  as  a  reason  on  the  negatiye  side  that,  as  the 
incarnation  of  God  was  a  fact  which  far  surpassed  in  dignity  the 
work  of  creation,  so  it  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  that  had 
a  place  in  the  original  plan  of  that  work,  but  a  deviation  to  the 
opposite  of  that  which  should  have  been,  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede, in  order  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  an  adjustment  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature.^    After  haying  stated  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  he  remarks :  *'  Which  side  has  the  best,  is  known 
only  to  him  who  became  incarnate  for  us.     It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  two  suppositions  which  may  both  pass  as  conform- 
able to  the  Catholic  faith/'     He  distinguishes  between  the  in- 
terest of  reason  and  that  of  piety.     That  yiew  appears  to  him 
most  agreeable  to  the  former,  according  to  which  the  perfection 
of  the  universe,  the  completion  of  God's  work,  required  his  in- 
carnation ;  and  that  yiew  most  agreeable  to  the  latter,  according 
to  which  God  is  not  made  dependent  on  the  perfection  of  the 
universe  ;  but  this  fact  is  contemplated  as  a  work  of  God*s  free 
loye  for  the  extirpation  of  sin,  while  at  the  same  time  it  most 
nearly  accords  with  the  sacred  Scriptures."     To  this  view  like- 
wise Thomas  Aquinas  most  strongly  inclines.     As  the  sacred 
Scriptures  uniformly  consider  the  incarnation  of  God  as  a  neces- 
sary remedy  against  sin,  so  it  is  safest  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
yiew.     To  the  perfection  of  the^universe  the  natural  reference 


1  Qoia  iDcwnitio  Dei  est  niperezcedeotis  dignitatit  ezeeMus  oppositoium,  per  ipsum 
corrigeodorum  et  ref  Uurandorum. 
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and  respect  of  the  creation  to  God,  as  the  end  of  all,  is  sufficient. 
That  personal  onion  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator  transcends 
the  limits  of  nature,  exceeds  any  perfection  which  lies  within  her 
capacity/  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  human 
nature  after  the  introduction  of  sin  might  rise  to  a  higher  ex- 
altation,— for  God  makes  eril  subserrient  to  good.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  assuredly  prevented  by  his  moral  feelings  from  be- 
coming clearly  conscious  to  himself  that  according  to  his  own 
principles,  as  already  set  forth,  he  must  have  considered  evil  as 
something  necessary,  in  the  eyolring  process  of  the  universe, 
though  he  carefully  seeks  to  guard  against  every  such  theory  by 
abundant  precautions.  The  supposition,  however,  that  this  doe- 
trine  virtually  lies  at  bottom  in  his  mind,  clearly  harmonizes 
with  the  fact  just  stated,  that  he  makes  the  elevation  of  the 
creature  above  the  original  capabilities  of  his  nature  to  depend 
on  the  introduction  of  sin. 

The  scruples  by  which  his  predecessors  were  deterred  from 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
order  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe,  are  taken  notice  of  by 
Baymnnd  Lull :  "  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  true/'  he  says»  "  that 
the  incarnation  of  God  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  thai 
God's  freewill.  The  creation  is  a  work  of  God's  free  love.  But 
this  being  once  supposed,  God's  assumption  of  human  nature  is 
necessary ;  for  otherwise  God  would  not  fulfil  the  obligations  due 
to  himself  and  his  perfections.^  Upon  the  introduction  of  sin, 
the  same  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  end  for  which  the  wmrld 
was  created  might  not  be  defeated,  but  be  realized  notwithstand- 
ing that  disturbance."^ 

As  it  regards  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, that  view  still  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in 
the  Western  church  which  Angustin  had  set  forth  in  opposition 
to  Pelagianism,  that  by  justification  must  be  understood  the 
inward  work  of  making  just, — the  sanctification  grounded  in 
the  fellowship  of  divine  life  with  Christ, — ^the  subjective  in  con- 

1  Ad  perfectionem  aniveni  sufBoit,  quod  naturali  modo  creatura  ordinetur  iu  Deum, 
sient  in  flnem.  Hoe  antem  exoedit  limitet  perfeetionis  naturae,  ut  ereatura  unimtur 
Deo  in  persona. 

2  V.  Sommae,  p.  iii.,  Quaest.  i.,  Artie,  iii. 

8  Alias  Dena  non  aolveret  debitum  aibi  ipst  et  aula  dignitatibns. 
«  Ut  aaiiafaceret  illi  flni,  ad  quem  mundua  ftiit  oreatua. 
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tradiBtinction  firom  the  objective  work.  And  we  shall  see  how  this 
snbjeetiye  tendency  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  the  order  of  sal- 
vation contributed,  little  as  it  might  seem  so  at  first  glance,  to 
keep  the  religions  consciousness  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
tatelage  and  mediation  of  the  chnrch  and  the  whole  chnrchly 
theocratic  system ;  as,  indeed,  the  same  tendency  generally  had 
the  most  important  consequences  on  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  Christian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages.i 

In  exhibiting  the  order  of  salvation,  Bernard  distinguished 
himself  in  a  remarkable  manner  firom  the  other  chnrch-teachers 
of  his  time.  The  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  history 
of  his  own  mental  conflicts,  and  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  others, 
led  him  doubtless  to  the  conviction  that,  amid  the  changing 
moods  of  subjective  feelings,  nothing  could  afford  certain  repose 
but  an  objective  ground  of  trust, — but  confidence  in  Christ  as 
Saviour,  and  in  the  grace  of  redemption.  This  direction  we  see 
him  constantly  following  ;  though,  in  the  use  of  the  term^'ti^^yi- 
eation^  he  seems  sometimes  to  waver  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  sides.  The  reference  to  the  objective  comes  out  plainly 
and  distinctly  in  a  passage  of  his  sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon,' where,  after  citing  Psalm  zxxi.  2,  and  Rom.  iii.  23,  he 
remarks:  *'  No  one  is  without  sin.  Sufficient  for  all  justification 
to  me,  is  the  finith  that  he  is  gracious  to  me  against  whom  I  have 
sinned.  All  that  he  has  decreed  not  to  impute  against  me,  is  as 
if  it  had  never  been.'  Not  to  sin  is  6od's  righteousness ; — God's 
forgiveness,  the  righteousness  of  man."  Deserving  of  notice  is 
also  the  way  in  which  Bernard  seeks  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
justification  thus  understood,  by  distinguishing  between  that 
which  is  gradual  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  time,  and  that 
which  is  timeless  in  the  divine  intuition.  "  The  heavenly  birth," 
says  he,  "  is  the  eternal  predestination,  by  virtue  of  which  God 
loved  his  chosen  and  made  them  accepted  in  his  beloved  Son  in 
that  they  appear  to  him,  in  the  Holy  One,  as  conformed  to  his 
own  image.  They  stand  before  the  presence  of  the  Father  as 
those  who  have  not  sinned ;  at  least,  the  fact  that  they  have, 
here  vanishes  before  God*s  eternal  intuition,  whose  love  covers  the 

I  See  above,  page  16. 

3  Senao  uiii.  in  Gantica  Cantieoram,  §  15. 

3  Omne,  quod  mihi  ipse  non  inputare  decreverit,  sio  est  qoaai  non  fureit. 
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multitude  of  sins.*'^  And  in  another  sermon  he  Bays  :,  '*  Christ 
is  not  only  called  righteoas,  bat  righteonsness  itself,  and  justify- 
ing righteousness.  Thou  art  as  mighty  in  justifying  as  thou  art 
rich  in  forgiving.  Whosoever,  therefore,  is  contrite  for  sin, 
hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  let  him  believe  on  him 
who  justifies  the  ungodly, — and  justified  by  faith  alone  he  shall 
hare  peace  with  6od."^  Manifestly,  he  distinguishes  here^'tu* 
tificaiion  from  sanctification,  and  derives  the  latter  from  the 
former,  as  in  fact  is  particularly  evident  from  what  follows, 
where  he  says :  *'  Whosoever,  then,  justified  from  sin,  longs  and 
strives  after  the  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  God,  let 
him  hear  him  who  says,  *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.'  "*  In  an- 
other passage,  however,  the  two  modes  of  apprehending  the  notion 
of  justification  are  confgunded  together  by  him,  where  he  says  :^ 
"  Fear  goes  before,  that  justification  may  follow  after.  Perhaps, 
then,  we  are  called  in  fear,  justified  through  love.  The  just  man, 
finally,  lives  by  faith ;  but,  without  doubt,  by  that  which  works 
by  love.'*  He  here  derives  salvation  from  the  eternal  counsels  of 
predestination.  He  considers  as  the  means  for  the  actualization 
of  that  which  is  contained  in  them,  at  least  in  those  of  mature 
age,  to  be  calling  with  justification.  The  man,  being  filled  with 
love,  becomes  conscious  of  his  justification.^  The  love  that  pro- 
ceeds from  faith  is  to  him  the  source  of  justification.^  By  virtue 
of  the  inherent  connection  in  which  faith  and  love  represent  them- 
selves to  him,  he  embraces  together  in  his  notion  of  justification 
the  objective  and  subjective  parts  of  it,  in  thus  expressing  him- 
self: "  Beloved,  we  love;  loving,  we  deserve  to  be  loved  still 
more.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed  on  those  alone  who  believe 
on  the  Crucified ;  and  faith  is  powerless  unless  it  works  by  love. 

1  Generatio  coelestis  aeterna  praedestinatio  est,  qua  electos  snos  Dens  dilexit  et  gra- 
ttficaTit  in  dUecto  Alio  auo  ante  mnndi  eonstitutionem,  sic  in  aancto  apparentes  aibi,  nt 
▼iderent  ▼eritatem  auam  et  gloriam  suam,  qoo  ejus  forent  consortes  haereditaUs,  cujoa  et 
apparerent  conformeJB  imaginis.  Hos  ergo  adventi  quasi  nunqnam  peccasse,  qaoniam 
et  si  qna  dcliqaisse  Tidentnr  in  tempore,  non  apparent  in  aeternitate,  quia  caritaa  patris 
ipsorum  oodperit  multiCodinem  peocatorum. 

3  Sermo  xxii.  §  8. 

s  Quamobrem  quisquis  pro  peocatis  compunctus  esnrit  et  sitit  jastitiam,  credat  in  te, 
qui  justificas  impium,  et  solum  justificatus  per  fidem,  pacem  liabeblt  ad  Deum. 

*  Qui  ergo  jnstificati  a  peccatis,  sectari  desidcrant  saootimoniam. 

9  F.pb.  cvii.  §  i?. 

6  Sentit  se  justifloaii,  cum  amore  perfiinditur. 

7  Amor  Del,  is  duntaxat,  qui  int«rim  ex  fide  est,  ex  quo  et  nostra  fit  justificatio. 
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Bat  lore  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Who  is  just,  besides  him 
who  returns  his  own  love  to  God,  who  first  loyed  him  ? — which 
is  nerer  done  but  when  the  Spirit  reveals  to  the  man,  through  faith, 
the  eternal  counsel  of  God  respecting  his  future  salvation.  Which 
revelation  is  certainly  nothing  else  than  the  infusion  of  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit.  By  this  the  man  is  fitted,  in  that  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  mortified,  for  that  kingdom  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit,— in  that  he  receives  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  one  Spirit, 
the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  God,  and  the  power  to  love 
him  in  return,  so  that  he  may  not  be  loved  in  vain."^ 

The  whole  systematic  theology  of  these  centuries  we  see  in- 
terpenetrated and  quickened,  however,  by  that  which  Augustin 
had  represented  as  the  principle  of  living  Christianity  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Pelagianism.  Very  far  were  these  theologians 
from  substituting  any  form  of  legality,  or  work-holiness,  in  place 
of  living  Christianity.  The  eatemalizatum  of  Christianity  which 
appeared  to  us  in  the  misgrowths  of  the  churchly  life,  found  no 
point  to  fix  upon  in  what  they  here  represented  as  the  principle ; 
though  it  might  do  so  in  the  supervening  effects.  All  gave  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  a  true  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  ac- 
quired by  faith,  as  absolutely  requisite  to  salvation.  They  con- 
sidered it  important  to  distinguish  the  dead  faith,  that  knew  no 
such  fellowship,  from  the  living  faith  that  works  by  love.  Thus 
Anselm  of  Canterbury2  describes  dead  faith  as  one  to  which  the 
object  of  faith  is  wholly  outward, — ^living  faith,  as  one  to  which 
the  object  is  within,^ — faith  in  God,  as  a  faith  whereby  one  enters 
into  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature.^  He  calls  faith  some- 
thing dead  when  it  does  not  work  and  live  by  love.^  The  faith 
which  was  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  love,  could  not  be 
inactive  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  it  to  work. 
Faith  is  active  by  reason  of  the  life  that  resides  within  it,  with- 
out which  it  could  effect  nothing.     Operative  faith  is  called  a 

^  Quae  sane  revelatio  non  est  aliad,  quazn  infasio  grttiae  spiritalis,  per  quam,  dum 
facta  carnis  moitifloantnr,  homo  ad  reguom  praeparatnr,  quod  caro  et  saDguia  non  poB- 
aident,  aimul  aecipiena  in  nno  spiritu  el  unde  ae  praesiunat  amafcom  et  unde  redamet,  ne 
gratia  amatue  att. 

2  Monolog,  c.  lixT. 

*  Mortiia  fides  credit  tantum  id,  qnod  cradi  debet,  riva  fides  credit  in  id. 

4  In  Denm  oredendo  tendere  in  saam  fssentiam. 

5  Nisi  dileetione  ralaat  et  vivat. 
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living  faith,  because  it  has  in  it  the  life  of  lore ;  inoperative 
feith  a  dead  faith,  because  that  life  of  love  is  wanting  to  it  with 
which  it  could  not  have  been  inactive."  So  also  Peter  Lombard 
distinguishes  the  three  acts,  credere  in  Deum  or  Christum^ 
credere  Deum,  and  credere  Deo.  Faith,  in  the  last  two  respects, 
is  the  bare  considering  a  thing  as  true,  without  inward  life  ;  the 
first  is  that  living  faith,  whereby  man  enters  into  fellowship  with 
God,  is  incorporated  into  the  community  with  him  and  his  mem- 
bers.i  With  this  faith  is  necessarily  connected  love.  This  alone 
is,  according  to  him,  justifying  faith  f fides  juatifi^canajy  that  is, 
faith  that  makes  just  or  holy.  Love  is  the  work  of  this  faith, 
and  the  latter  the  ground  of  the  entire  Christian  life.  Following 
the  Aristotelian  distinctions,  he  denominates  that  dead  faith  the 
yet  unorganized  matter  which  must  first  be  actuated  by  the 
sealing  impress  of  the  form.  It  is  formless,  informis,  qualitaa 
mentis  informis.  Love  is  this  form,  which  must  be  impressed 
upon  it.  The  faith  animated  by  love,  the  fides  formata,  is  a 
virtue,  and  the  source  of  all  other  Christian  virtues. 

On  this  foundation  proceeded  also  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  new,  profound  explications  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  Christian  life  were  added  by  them. 

Dead  faith,  like  all  gifts  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
all-inspiring  temper  of  love, — all  isolated  gifts,  as  the  gifts  of 
miracles,  prophecy,  are  distinguished  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  as 
gratia  gratis  datai^  from  that  grace  which  alone  fits  man  for 
attaining  salvation,  which  transports  him  into  a  disposition  of 
heart  acceptable  to  God,  begets  in  him  faith  that  works  by  love, 
from  that  divine  element  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  whole 
life,  the  gratia  gratum  faciens.  Thomas  reckons  it  to  the 
essence  of  faith,  that  the  object  should  not  be  sufficiently  known 
to  the  mind  to  produce  conviction  by  the  mind  itself,  so  that  the 
bent  of  the  will  most  give  the  turn  whereby  it  inclines  to  one 
side  rather  than  to  the  other.*  When  this  is  accompanied  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  lest  the  opposite  may  be  true,  it  is  called 

1  Credendo  in  Deum  ire,  ei  adhaerere  et  ejas  membris  ineorporari. 

S  Compare  above,  page  266. 

8  Intelleotaa  aasentit  alieui,  noD  quia  sufficlenter  moveatur  ab  objeoto  proprio,  ted 
per  quandam  electionem  ▼oluntarie  deolinana  in  unam  partem  magia  quam  in  aliam. 
Summa,  lib.  ii.,  p.  ii.,  Quaeat  i.,  Artie,  iv. 
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opinion ;  but  when  the  certainty  is  present  without  any  such 
doubt,  it  is  called  faith.^  Accordingly,  he  defines  faith  as  an 
act  of  the  mind  assenting  to  divine  truth  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  will  moved  by  divine  grace,  or  by  virtue  of  the  im- 
pulse given  it  by  such  a  will.^  Now  inasmuch  as  the  will  gives 
the  impulse,  and  this  receives  its  determination,  its  particular 
character,  from  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  so  it  is  love  by 
which  the  will  is  united  with  its  end,  the  supreme  good.  Hence 
charity  is  here  the  animating  principle,  the  forma  fideij  whereby 
the  mind  enters  into  a  true  union  with  the  object  of  its  know- 
ledge. It  was  now  a  contested  point,  how  the  transition  was 
made  from  the  fides  informU  to  the  ^des  formaia ;  whether, 
when  the  latter  entered  the  soul,  the  former  retreated  from  it, 
or  the  groundwork  of  the  latter  remained  and  was  only  raised  to 
a  higher  power.  Thomas  asserts  the  latter.  The  hahitua^  that 
is  to  say,  remains  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  capacity  of  the 
soul.  But  by  love,  is  denoted  the  bent  of  the  will,  in  which  the 
essence  of  faith,  as  such,  does  not  consist ;  for  faith  is  indeed 
first  an  <MCi  of  the  intellect.  Where  imperfection  belongs  to  the 
conception  of  the  object  described  as  imperfect,  there  the  imper- 
fect must  make  way  for  the  perfect.  But  it  is  otherwise  where 
the  imperfect  belongs  only  to  the  accidental,  and  therefore  the 
object  remains  the  same,  though  it  loses  an  accidental  predicate, 
while  an  imperfect  thing  grows  into  a  more  perfect  one,  as  the 
boy  ever  continues  to  be  the  same  person  when  he  grows  up  to 
manhood.  Baymund  Lull  says :  "  Faith  is  always  something 
communicated  to  man  by  God,  that  by  faith  he  may  rise  upward 
to  divine  truth,  which  he  never  yet  could  do  by  means  of  know- 
ledge. Being  a  divine  gift,  this  faith  is  fides  formata?  Its 
defect  is  only  subjective,  arises  accidentally  in  the  Christian  still 
beset  with  sin,  in  so  far  as  he  is  estranged  by  sin  from  the  end 
for  which  he  was  created.*    Accordingly,  the  informitas  is  a 

1  Si  qaidem  boo  sit  onm  dubitatione  et  formidine  alterius  partis,  erit  opinio.  Si 
antem  sit  cam  eertitadine  absque  tali  formidine,  erit  fides. 

8  Actus  inteUeotns  assentientis  veritati  divinae  ez  tmperio  yolantatis  a  Deo  motaa 
pergratiam. 

8  Tale  esse  datam  dioitur  eos  positinun,  et  est  esse  formatam,  cum  Dens  non  det  esse 
difformatum. 

4  Bed  Ohristiantts  ezistens  io  peeeato  difformat  ipsam  per  aecidens,  in  quantum  se 
deviat  a  fine  per  peeeatum,  ad  quem  finem  est  oreatus. 
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privation^  accidentally  cleaying  to  the  idiyine  reality,  and  there- 
fore from  the  same  fundamental  essence  of  the  fidea  infortnu^ 
would  arise  a  fides  formata,  from  its  being  made  free  from  the 
privation  by  supervening  grace."* 

Justification  is  made  by  Thomas  to  consist  in  the  infusion  of 
grace.  In  this,  all  is  given  at  once ;  only  in  thought,  different 
operations  are  to  be  considered  separately  from  one  another,  and 
amongst  these  is  to  be  found  a  certain  relation,  according  to 
which  they  condition  each  other.  Thus  the  first  is  the  infusion 
of  grace;  the  second,  the  movement  of  the  freewill  towards 
God ;  next,  opposition  to  sin,  then  forgiveness  of  sin.  With  con- 
version to  God,  is  given  abhorrence  of  sin,  as  ungodly.  The 
love  of  God  to  man  is  the  cause  of  the  peace  with  God  imparted 
to  the  man.  This  love  is  something  eternal  and  immutable ;  but 
the  operation  of  it  takes  place  in  time.  This  operation  taking 
place  in  the  inner  being  of  the  man  is  grace,  by  which  he  who 
by  sin  is  excluded  from  eternal  life  is  made  worthy  of  it.  There- 
fore forgiveness  of  sin  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  infusion 
of  grace.  As  the  love  of  God  consists  not  only  in  the  inward  act 
of  the  divine  will,  but  also  in  a  certain  operation  of  grace  which 
accompanies  it,  so  too  the  fact  that  God  does  not  impute  to  the 
man  his  sins,  carries  along  with  it  a  certain  operation  in  him  to 
whom  God  does  not  impute  sin. 

From  this  view  of  "  justification,'*  certain  consequences  affect- 
ing the  peculiar  order  of  salvation  according  to  this  scheme  now 
resulted,  important  in  their  influence  on  Christian  life  and  the 
guidance  of  souls.  As  the  salvation  of  man  was  made  to  depead 
on  this  interior  subjective  working  of  divine  grace,  and  on  the 
presence  of  a  divine  life  brought  about  thereby,  as  this  alone 
was  to  constitute  the  sure  mark  of  adoption  into  the  number  of 
the  elect;  so  the  question  now  arose,  which  could  hardly  be 
answered  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  tranquillity  of  soul,  how 
is  one  to  be  certain  of  his  salvation  ?  No  other  course  was  left 
here  but  to  appeal  to  inward  experience,  to  the  feelings,  which  in 
the  various  moods  of  mind,  affected  by  so  many  different  influences, 
and  the  conflicts  continually  springing  up  afresh  in  such  as  were 

1  Fides  infonnis  quoad  hominem  peccatorem,  non  tamen  informis  quoad  se  ipsam, 
cum  habct  formam  aibi  ooeaaeutialem  datam  a  Deo. 
i  QaaBstt.  super  libb.  Sentent.  1.  iii.,  Qa.  cxiii..  et  exiv.,  t.  iv.,  f.  96,  seqq. 
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actually  engaged  in  the  progress  of  sanctification,  could  be  but 
an  uncertain  and  unsteady  criterion,  as  all  in  fact  acknowledged, 
and  supposed  that  no  infallible  mark  could  be  proposed. 

Thus  Alexander  of  Hales,  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  that 
neither  the  cause  nor  the  operation  of  grace  fell  within  the  pro- 
Tince  of  human  knowledge,  concludes  from  this  fact,  that  no  other 
means  remained  to  man  of  ascertaining  whether  or  no  he  was  in 
a  state  of  grace,  except  the  experience  of  his  own  feelings.i 
There  is  no  infallible  knowledge.  It  rests  solely  on  three  marks ; 
light,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  inner  man.  And  he  supposes  that 
this  very  uncertainty  is  a  fact  the  most  salutary  in  its  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  and  one  which  has  been  so 
ordered  by  God  on  this  very  account.  God  has  not  thought 
proper  to  leaye  us  in  entire  uncertainty  on  this  point,  nor  yet  to 
give  us  perfect  knowledge.  If  man  should  haye  no  experience 
of  the  blessed  effects  of  communion  with  God,  he  would  haye 
nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  the  lore  of  God.  But  if  a  perfect 
certainty  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  grace  were  bestowed  on  him, 
he  would  easily  fall  into  pride.  So  also  Thomas  Aquinas  reckons 
to  the  stage  of  faith  the  absence  of  any  such  certainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  grace,^  for  the  same  reasons  that  are  assigned 
by  Alexander  of  Hales ;  because  the  principle  and  the  operative 
cause  in  grace,  is  God  himself,  who  cannot  be  an  object  of  im- 
mediate intuition  in  the  present  life,  and  hence  there  can  be  no 
certain  knowledge  of  his  presence  or  his  non-presence  in  the 
human  soul.^  For  this  reason,  one  can  only  infer  from  certain 
marks,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace  ;«  he  can  infer  this  in  so  far 
as  he  is  conscious  of  having  his  delight  in  God,  of  despising 
earthly  things,  and  in  so  far  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  guilty  of 
no  mortal  sin.*  The  only  exception  relates  to  those  cases  where 
individuals  have  been  favoured  with  the  assurance  of  their  being 

1  ScientiA  affectos,  per  experientiam  rei  in  affecta. 

3  Nullus  certitodinaliter  potest  acire  se  habere  caritatenii  sed  potest  ex  aliqnibas  sig- 
nis  probabilibas  conjlcere.  In  lib.  i.,  Sentent.  Distinct.  17,  Quaest.  i.,  Artie,  iv.  Ed. 
Venet  t.  ix.,  p.  223. 

8  Prinoipium  graUae  et  objectum  ejus  est  ipse  Dens,  qui  propter  sai  excellentiam  est 
nobis  ignotua  et  ideo  ejna  praesentia  in  nobis  et  absentia  per  certitudinem  cognosoi  non 
potest.    Snmmae,  p.  ii.,  lib.  i.,  Qaaest.  cxii.,  Art.  ▼.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  633. 

4  Cognoflcere  conjeeturaltter  per  aliqua  signa. 

9  In  qoantam  pereipit,  se  delectari  in  Deo  et  oontemnereres  mundanaa  etin  qaantnm 
homo  non  est  eonsoina  sibi  alien  jus  peocati  mortal  is. 
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in  a  state  of  grace  by  an  express  and  extraordinary  i^yelation, 
that  so  the  joy  of  assurance  may  already  begin  with  them  in  the 
present  life,  and  they  themselres  may  accomplish  noble  works 
with  the  greater  confidence  and  the  greater  power,  and  patiently 
endure  the  evils  of  the  present  life.^ 

What  Thomas  here  says  respecting  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  certainty  obtained  by  means  of  such  supernatural  revelation 
in  particular  cases  is,  however,  bottomed  on  the  consciousness  of 
the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  want  of  such  a  certainty.  The 
uncertainty  must  often  act  as  a  check  on  the  true  cheerfulness  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  would  impel  men  to  take  refuge  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  world  in  the  monastic  life,  and  to  seek  by  self- 
tortures  or  work-holiness  to  obtain  assurance  of  the  salvation  for 
which  they  were  anxious.  This  uncertainty  led  to  tormenting 
reflections  on  the  state  of  the  heart  in  which  anxious  souls  wasted 
themselves  away.  Men  were  filled  with  distress  on  account  of 
tbe  absence  of  certain  marks  of  the  state  of  grace,  which  they 
believed  they  did  not  possess,  and  so  laboured  with  anxious 
self-tormenting  pains  to  produce  such  feelings  within  them.  The 
striving  after  certainty  with  regard  to  the  salyation  of  their  own 
souls,  to  be  obtained  by  certain  excitements  of  feeling,  super- 
natural revelations,  visions,  and  other  evidences  of  this  sort,  gave 
birth  to  fanatical  tendencies.  And,  on  the  other  side,  that  un- 
certainty served  to  bring  the  Christian  life  more  and  more  into  a 
state  of  dependence  on  the  tutelage  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
church,  and  all  their  necessary  instrumentalities  for  attaining  to 
the  state  of  grace ;  as,  in  fact,  the  communication  of  justifying 
grace  (gratia  ju8tifican$J  was  made  dependent  on  the  sacra- 
ments, and  it  was  an  important  determination  for  the  church 
system  of  doctrine,  that  the  sacraments  should  be  considered  in 
a  certain  sense  a  cause  of  this  grace.'    We  see  how  important 


1  He  refers  to  this  tbe  passage  2  Corintb.  zii.  9,  whioh  is  inapplicable. 

9  Tfaia  YtTj  thiDg  was  said  (o  be  that  wbiob'distingnisbed  tbe  saonunents  of  tbe  New 
Testament  from  tbose  of  the  Old.  Tbe  latter  merely  signifloabant  fidem  per  quam  justi- 
flcantttr  homines,  the  former  actually  confer  such  a  gratia  jnstifioana.  It  was  considered 
important  to  hold  fast  to  the  objectiTe  sanctifying  power,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
consecrated  elementa  and  objectively  resided  in  them,  to  hold  that  they  communicated 
gratia  justiflcans  ez  opere  operato,  which  to  be  sore  was  said  to  denote  simply  a  purely 
objective  operation,  was  by  no  means  a  mere  mechanical  thing,  standing  in  no  relation 
with  the  state  of  the  heart.    Though  these  theologians,  in  accordance  with  that  externa- 
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this  shaping  of  the  order  of  sal  ration  must  proTe  for  the  whole 
form  of  Christian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  church  theo- 
cratical  system. 

As  it  regards  the  power  still  remaining  to  freewill  in  a  eormpt 
nature,  and  the  relation  of  the  freewill  to  the  work  of  conver- 
sion or  to  justification  in  the  sense  described,  we  plainly  discern, 
in  the  mode  after  which  the  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century 
from  the  beginning  onwards  explained  themselres  on  this  point, 
the  mighty  in&nence  of  the  Augustinian  system.  But,  although 
determined  thereby  in  their  main  direction,  they  were  yet  led,  by 
their  moral  interest  and  by  the  dialectical  wariness  which  stood 
connected  therewith,  to  be  desirous  of  avoiding  the  appearance  as 
if  they  actually  denied  freewill,  and  glorified  grace  and  predesti- 
nation at  the  expense  of  it.  The  logic  of  Augustin  and  the  older 
moderate  defenders  of  this  system,  had  already  set  them  the  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.  Here  'properly  belongs  Anselm's  Dialogue 
on  the  freewill,  and  his  treatise  on  the  harmony  between  fore- 
knowledge, predestination,  grace,  and  freewill.  His  ideas  are  as 
follows :  No  capacity  of  a  created  being  is,  in  and  of  itself  con-* 
sidered,  in  a  condition  to  pass  by  itself  into  action.  There  must 
first  supervene,  in  order  to  this,  many  influences  from  without. 
Still,  whether  this  takes  place  or  not,  the  capacity  as  such  re- 
mains the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  though  the  eye  requires  the 
influence  of  the  sunlight,  in  order  to  see,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that 
even  in  the  dark  it  still  retains  the  faculty  of  sight.  So  stands 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  capacity  for  goodness 
to  the  depraved  will,  although  this  capacity  is  never  exerted  ex^ 

liution  of  fbe  ooneeption  of  bninflity,  tongfal  ab  ezereise  of  humility  Hr  men  who  had 
fUlen  by  pride,  in  requiring  them  to  humble  theroselTee  before  these  ontwaid  things,  so 
as  by  their  means  to  receiye  grace,  yet  they  always  took  pains  to  define  the  sense  in 
which  the  sacraments  an  the  cause  of  grace  with  gieet  exactness^  and  to  guard  by 
various  distinetions  against  the  error  of  ascribing  too  much  to  them.  Thoma^  Aquinas 
says,  the  causa  principalis  gratiae  is  God;  the  sacraments  are  only  the  causa  instm- 
mentalts.  But  many  were  actually  driven  by  the  effort  just  alluded  to,  to  ascribe  to  the 
saenmentt  less  than  tUe  spirit  of  the  church  and  its  doctrine  required.  Thomas  Aquinas 
cites  the  opinion  of  some,  whom  he  controTerts :  Quod  sacraments  non  sint  causa  gra- 
tiae aliquid  operando,  sed  quia  Beus  sacramentis  adumbrat  in  animo  gratiam  operantem, 
quod  sacramenu  non  eausant  gratiam,  nisi  per  quod  concomitant  virtutem  divinam 
sasraaientis  asaistentem.  The  matter  was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  king,  who  had 
determined  to  make  a  distribution  of  money,  and  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  conditions, 
thst  none  should  reeeiTe  any  portion  of  the  gift  ekcept  sueh  as  brought  with  them  a  cer- 
tain leaden  token  as  a  countersign. 
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cept  by  those  whose  depraved  wills  have  been  drawn  by  this 
irresistible  power  of  grace.     Robert  Pullein  expresses  himself 
wholly  as  if  he  ascribed  to  man  the  free  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, by  yirtne  of  which  he  may  surrender  himself  to  grace,  or 
nnite  himself  with  it.     "  As  often  as  grace  offers  itself  to  any 
one/'  says  he,  *'  the  indiridual  either  acts  in  cooperation  with 
that  grace,  or,  rejecting  it,  still  goes  on  to  sin.     The  first  cause 
of  all  goodness  is  grace.     But  the  freewill  has  also  a  part  to 
perform,  though  a  subordinate  one  (as  causa  secundariaj.     Free- 
will also  has  some  merit ;  namely,  this,  that  it  ceases  to  resist 
the  divine  will."     Afterwards,  however,  he  explains  himself  in  a 
way  that  perfectly  accords  with  the  Augnstinian  scheme.     Thus : 
'*  If  efficacious  grace  ("gratia  eficax)  is  but  imparted  to  man,  it 
draws,  though  without  violence,  the  freewill  with  such  force,  that 
it  follows  without  resistance,  as  if  impelled  by  an  inner  neces- 
sity."    "  Although,"  says  he,  "  grace  reclaims  the  wandering, 
yet  it  draws  them  with  their  own  freewill.     It  does  not  constrain 
them  contrary  to  their  will.     It  is  so  mighty  that  it  transforms 
even  the  will  of  the  most  obdurate  without  any  difficulty  and  any 
violence  to  each  stage  of  conversion,  whenever  it  pleases.!'     The 
same  held  good  also  of  the  other  systematic  theologians  of  the 
twelfth  century.     But  we  must  make  special  mention  of  the 
mystical  writers  of  this  century.     Their  mild  practical  bent  led 
them  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freewill 
and  to  represent  it  as  standing  in  harmony  with  grace.     But  yet 
it  may  be  questioned  if  they  really  supposed  a  freewill  condition- 
ing grace.     Here  Bernard's  tract,  De  gratia  et  libera  arUtrio, 
takes  an  important  place.     The  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was 
furnished  him  by  a  promise  he  had  given  to  draw  up  a  confession 
of  faith.     He  recognised,  in  all  the  good  that  was  in  him,  the 
work  of  prevenient  grace.     He  hoped  by  that  to  make  still  fur- 
ther progress  in  holiness  and  to  be  carried  onward  to  perfection.i 
This  appeared  to  one  who  heard  it,  an  extravagant  eulogium  of 
grace  at  the  expense  of  human  merit  and  human  activity.     Ber- 
nard felt  himself  called  upon,  therefore,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceived  grace  and  freewill  to  be  related  to 
each  other.     He  acknowledged  that  there  is  in  man  an  inalien- 

1  Qnod  scilicet  ab  ipsa  me  in  bono  et  praeventum  agDOScerem  et  pfovehi  sentirem  et 
sperarem  perficiendum. 
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able  somewhat,  a  freedom  subjected  to  no  necessity  and  to  no 
constraint,  the  faculty  of  self-determination,  the  freedom  of 
nature  as  contradistinguished  from  the  freedom  of  grace.  Free- 
dom, in  this  latter  sense,  is  the  freedom  from  sin  as  a  state, 
material  freedom ;  in  the  other  sense,  it  is  formal  freedom. 
That  formal  freedom  it  is,  whereby  man  is  distinguished  from 
natural  beings.  Unless  this  faculty  of  freedom  always  remained 
with  him,  there  could  be  no  place  for  moral  imputation,  no  ques- 
tion about  either  merit  or  guilt.  As  the  salvation  of  man  pro- 
ceeds from  the  operation  of  grace,  so  the  latter  can  produce  its 
operation  only  in  the  freewill.^  No  one  obtains  salvation  against 
his  will.  The  whole  work  of  the  freewill,  its  entire  merit,  rests 
upon  this,  that  it  consents  to  the  grace  that  awakens  it.2  Which, 
however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  this  consent  originated 
in  itself;  since,  according  to  the  declaration  of  St  Paul,  we  are 
not  able  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  we  ought,  which  is 
still  less  than  consent.  Grace  prevents  us,  by  inspiring  us  with 
good  thoughts,  which  it  does  without  any  aid  from  us.  In  trans- 
forming our  perverse  wills,  it  unites  itself  with  them,  so  that  they 
consept  with  it.  From  God  comes  the  beginning  of  our  salva- 
tion, neither  through  us  nor  with  us.'  However  many  our 
gracious  Father,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  seems  to 
draw  to  his  salvation,  still,  he  will  hold  none  worthy  of  salvation, 
save  such  as  approve  themselves  to  him  as  willing.  The  con- 
straining influences  of  God  on  man^  aim  at  this  very  thing,  that 
he  should  be  stimulated  to  voluntary  consent,  so  that  when  God 
changes  his  will  from  evil  to  good,  God  does  not  deprive  that  will 
of  freedom,  but  transforms  it.*'  Now,  if  we  compare  all  this  with 
what  Bernard  says  concerning  the  relation  of  freewill  to  grace, 
we  can  make  his  determinations  with  respect  to  the  former  har- 
monize with  his  declarations  concerning  the  latter,  only  by  sup- 
posing that,  like  Augustin,  he  leaned  upon  the  assertion  that  the 
freewill  is  subjected  to  no  constraint,  and  no  natural  necessity ; 
that  the  form  of  rational  self-determination  was  ever  present,  but 

1  Tolle  liberaiD  arbitriam  et  noo  erU.  qaod  sulvetur,  tolle  gratiaiD,  non  erit  unde 
salvetar. 

'  Qood  coDsentit. 

8  A  Deo  sine  dabio  oostrae  fit  salutie  exordium,  neo  per  nos  utique  oec  oobitcum. 

4  Hoc  quippe  intendit,  com  terret  aut  percatit,  at  faciat  ▼oluntarios,  non  aaWet  in- 
▼itoa.  • 
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as  one  always  determine^  by  the  almighty  influence  of  grace. 
On  the  ground  of  snch  a  formal,  abstract  notion  of  freedom  he 
might  say,  that  this  freedom  continued  to  exist  in  connection  with 
all  moral  un-freedom,  is  the  same  in  eyil  actions  and  good.    And, 
consequently,  we  must  weigh  moreorer  the  fact,  that  he  erer  snp^ 
posed  the  participation  of  all  in  original  sin  grounded  in  a  hidden 
chain  of  evolution,  so  that  therefore  that  supervening  sinfulness 
from  which  man  could  be  freed  only  by  a  grace  bestowed  oil 
him  without  any  help  of  his  own,  was  still  not  able  to  prevent 
imputation,  nor  to  remove  the  guilt  of  the  freewill.^     In  like 
manner,  Richard  a  S.  Victore  could  unite  Augustin's  doctrine 
of  prevenient  grace,  drawing  the  will,  with  the  strongest  express 
sions  with  regard  to  freewill.^     *'  How,"  says  he,  "  is  the  will  of 
man  not  truly  free,  who  can  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  by  no  con- 
straint ;  for  no  creature  has  power  to  do  it,  and  it  does  not  become 
the  Creator  to  do  it.     But  how  should  the  Creator  himself  be 
able  to  do  this ;  he  who  can  do  nothing  except  that  which  is 
worthy  of  him  ?"'    He  in  fact  will  not  admit  that  this  will  can 
be  denominated  a  captive  will ;  because  it  involves  a  contradic- 
tion to  call  him  free,  and  at  the  same  time  a  captive;  unless  by 
that  term  is  meant  simply  his  weakness,  the  being  deprived  of 
the  original  capability.^    But  concerning  grace  he  says  also,  that 
it  often  presented  itself  to  the  negligent  and  careless,  of  its  own 
accord,  and  was  often  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  snatched  away 
from  our  many  and  earnest  efforts.     Yet  he  ascribes  to  the  free- 
will an  ability  to  consent  to  the  evil  or  the  good,  to  consent  to 
divine  grace  or  not.*    It  can  win  grace  again,  but  only  through 
grace.^    As  it  cannot  regain  by  itself  those  who  are  once  lost,  so 
it  cannot  without  other  help  secure  those  who  have  been  gratui- 

1  Where  he  is  disconrsiDg  of  the  freedom  that  is  the  eondition  of  fmpntation,  he  adds, 
c.  ii.  §  6 :  Excepto  sane  per  omnia  originali  peoeatOi  qnod  aliam  oonstat  habere  ratio- 
nem. — e.  zii.  §  38 :  Quo  non  solum  Don  consentiens,  vemm  pleramque  et  nesciens  alia 
rations  Gonstxingitar,  necdum  renatos  haptismate. 

t  De  statu  interioris  hominis,  p.  i.  tract,  i.  c.  zxiii. 

8  Qoomodo  arbitrinm  hominis  vere  libemm  non  est,  qnod  saa  libertate  nnUa  ▼!,  nulla 
potestate  privari  potest,  nam  hoe  nee  ereatnra  valet,  nee  oreatorem  decet.  Bed  qnomodo 
vel  creator  hoc  potest,  qui  nihil  quod  non  decet  facere  potest  ? 

i  Nihil  aliud  quam  infirmum  et  nativae  possibilitatis  yirtute  privatum. 

6  Potest  consentire  vel  non  cousentire  aspiration!  divinae.  De  statu  interioris  ho- 
minis, p.  i.  tract,  i.  c.  xiii. 

6  Oratiam,  sed  gratis,  recuperare  potest 
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tOQsIy  (therefore  by  the  operation  of  grace)  regained.  Grace 
may  with  justice  be  at  at  any  time  withdrawn  from  it,  becaose  it 
is  neyer  to  be  found  without  fanlt.^ 

But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  mark  two  tendencies  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  this  doctrine  divaricating  from  each 
other.    One  in  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  of  which  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  appears  first  as  the  representaiiye,  really  departs 
so  far  from  the  rigid  Augustinian  system,  as  to  suppose  a  grace 
conditioned  in  its  operations  on  the  free  recipiency  of  the  man ; 
the  other,  led  by  the  logical  consistency  of  its  principles  even 
beyond  Augustin  himself,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  principles 
already  lying  at  bottom  in  Albert  the  Great,  and  still  further  de- 
yeloped  and  more  clearly  expressed  by  Thomas  Aquinas.    Alex- 
ander of  Hales  says :  '*  All  men  are  found  to  be  alike  corrupt. 
No  one  can  make  himself  fit  for  heayen.    God  wills  according  to 
his  highest  loye  to  saye  men,  to  communicate  to  them  himself ; 
but  it  is  presupposed  that  there  is  a  recipiency,  so  far  as  this  is 
grounded  in  the  moral  powers  still  remaining  to  man.    The  light 
shines  eyerywhere ;  but  its  rays  do  not  find  eyery where  a  mate- 
rial susceptible  of  illumination.     No  one  can  render  himself  suf- 
ficiently susceptible  for  the  reception  of  grace,  unless  God  himself 
makes  him  fit  for  it  by  his  own  inward  operation.    But  if  he 
only  does  what  it  depends  on  hinuself  to  do,  the  diyine  grace  en- 
sues by  which  he  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  grace."'    He 
makes  use  of  the  following  comparison:  As  when  a  rich  man 
distributes  alms,  and  two  persons  are  present  equally  poor ;  but 
one  stretches  out  his  arm  to  receiye  the  alms  and  afterwards  re- 
ceiyes  it,  but  the  other  neglects  to  do  so  and  receiyes  nothing. 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  starts  from  the  maxim  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  which  prevailed  in  all  the  schools,  that  every  action, 
in  order  to  its  being  accomplished,  presupposed  a  susceptible 
material  prepared  for  it  beforehand.'    According  to  his  doctrine, 
therefore,  a  certain  susceptibility  was  required  on  the  part  of 
man  in  order  to  the  operation  of  grace.    But  it  appears  evident, 

I  Sicut  non  potest  per  te  semel  ■miaMm  reeupenre,  eio  qaidem  gratis  reoaperatam 
non  potest  niai  ex  aliena  talela  cnstodire.    L.  o.  c.  xxiL 

9  Qaod  nallus  potest  soffloienter  se  disponere  ad  salatem,  sed  si  faoiat,  qnod  in  ae  est, 
eoDsequitur  dispositio  divlni  adjutorii. 

8  NoUa  forma  nisi  in  materia  sic  diaposita. 

VOL.  Vill.  a 
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from  the  chain  of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  alr^Bady  un- 
folded, that  he  could  not  allow  so  rery  much  to  depend  on  crea- 
turely  self-determination.  Although  he  presupposes  such  a 
necessary  susceptibility  for  the  operations  of  grace,  yet  he  traces 
eren  this  preparation  again  to  God,  to  the  assistance  of  God 
moving  the  mind  to  goodness.^  Whatsoeyer  in  man  renders  him 
a  fit  subject  for  salvation,  is  all  comprehended  under  the  effect 
of  predestination  ;^ — every  necessary  instrumentality  for  carrying 
out  the  decree  of  predestination. 

The  above-mentioned  preparation  for  a  divine  communicntion 
to  the  rational  creature  by  means  of  a  recipiency  on  his  part,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  might  be  able  to  do  at  his  own  position 
with  the  moral  power  still  left  to  him,  was  called  a  meritum  de 
eongruo.^  It  was  the  condition  ordained  of  God  under  which  he 
had  decreed  to  bestow  his  gifts,  in  distinction  from  a  merit  in 
the  proper  sense  ;  concerning  which  distinction,  in  its  reference 
to  man*s  original  state,  we  have  already  spoken.^  Tet  it  is  easy 
to  gather  from  what  has  been  said,  the  difference  that  prevailed 
in  the  mode  of  applying  this  idea,  when  Alexander  of  Hales 
actually  placed  such  a  condition  in  the  freewill.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas referred  all  to  the  divine  causality  operating  in  a  certain  order 
of  sequence  by  virtue  of  the  form  of  development  in  time. 

When  the  distinguished  theologians  of  this  period  embraced 
together  under  the  name  of  theology  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals, 
in  their  works  treating  of  the  whole  province  of  theology  united 
both  these  objects  together,  this  was  not  a  mere  outward  combi- 
nation, but  really  an  inward  one,  founded  in  the  intrinsic  connec- 

1  Ex  aQxilio  moventis  animnro  ad  bonam. 

9  Quicqaid  est  in  homine,  ordinans  ipsam  in  salatem,  comprehenditnr  totom  sab  ef- 
feetu  pnedestinationis. 

8  Aooording  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  Tidetar  congraam,  at  homini  operanti  seeondom 
tuam  riitutem  Dens  recompenset  secundum  excellentiam  svo^  yirtutis.  This  is  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  divine  economy,  jnst'as  in  nature  each  thing,  working  after  its  own  peen- 
liar  manner,  attains  to  the  end  for  which  God  has  designed  it.  In  the  ease  of  the 
rational  creatore,  however,  this  takes  place  by  means  of  self-determination  by  the  free 
will,  and  hence  is  called  a  merit.  Here  there  is  always  congmitas  propter  quondam 
aeqnalitatem  proportionis.  The  adequate  reUUUm,  meritum  condignum,  quod  aequatur 
mercedi,  is  quite  another  thing.  Such  a  relation  can  never  eiist  between  oreaturely 
acts  and  supernatural  communication,  but  only  between  the  supernatural  itself,  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  principle, 
and  the  communication  of  eternal  life. 

«  Page  236. 
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tion  in  their  own  minds  of  the  doctrinal  with  the  ethical  element, 
as  we  may  gather,  in  fact,  from  their  anthropology  as  it  has 
already  been  explained  by  us,  namely,  their  doctrine  concerning 
gr€u^e  and  justification  and  faith  in  its  complete  form  (fidea 
formataj,  the  actuating  principle  of  the  Christian  life.  As  the 
principal  work  here,  we  most  consider  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  in  this  theological  discipline,  furnished  vastly 
greater  stores  than  were  furnished  either  by  those  who  preceded 
or  came  after  him.  A  particular  Summa  on  morals,^  composed 
by  Nicholas  Peraldns  (P6rault),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of 
originality  and  profoundness.  The  ethical  writings  of  William 
of  Paris,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  so  often,  e.g,  his 
book  De  virtuiibus^  is  of  more  importance ;  and  the  works  of 
Baymund  Lull  are  rich  in  ethical  matter,  particularly  his  work 
on  the  Contemplation  of  God. 

But  also  in  the  ethical  parts  of  these  systems,  two  elements 
occur  together ;  that  which  proceeded  from  their  unbiased 
Christian  consciousness  and  their  free  thoughts  as  actuated  by 
that  consciousness,  and  that  which  they  must  adopt  from  the 
church  tradition  in  which  they  themselves  with  their  intellects 
were  involred.  From  this  circumstance  contradictions  might 
arise,  of  which  they  themselves  were  not  conscious.  Again,  the 
influence  of  Aristotle,  esteemed  by  them  the  philosopher  par 
eminence^  would  necessarily  show  itself,  on  this  particular  side, 
as  of  the  highest  importance  with  them,  as  his  masterly  ability  in 
evolving  conceptions  and  in  sound  observation  shines  pre-emi- 
nently forth  in  him  as  a  moralist ;  and  so  many  things  were  to  be 
met  with  in  his  ethical  works,  which  might  be  appropriated  even 
by  such  as  stood  on  Christian  grounds,  at  least  with  certain  modi- 
fications demanded  by  the  Christian  principle ;  for  every  sound 
position  of  an  earlier  development,  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted, 
and  first  brought  to  its  full  import  and  significance  by  Christi- 
anity. But  the  Aristotelian  system  of  morals  had  its  root 
entirely,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  distinctive  ground  occupied  by 
the  antique  world,  though  soaring  in  occasional  flashes  of  thought 
above  that  inferior  position,  and  containing  vaticinations  of  a 
loftier  one  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  the  inheritance  of 

1  SunuDA  de  Tirtntibiia  et  ritiis. 
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mankind.  Many  of  his  principal  ethical  ideas  are  necessarily 
connected  throughout  with  that  which  in  the  mode  of  life  and 
thought  in  antiquity  constituted  an  antagonism  to  Christianity. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  a  right  application  of  Aristotle's  ethical 
ideas  in  the  Christian  system  of  morals,  an  exact  and  sharply 
defined  line  of  demarkation  was  required  between  the  funda- 
mental positions  occupied  by  the  ancient  world  and  by  pure 
Christianity,  a  sifting  apart  of  that  which  was  related  and  that 
which  was  opposed  in  the  two  different  positions  ;  of  that  which 
could  only  be  adduced  as  antagonistic  to  the  properly  Christian 
view,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  latter  more  distinct  and 
clear,  and  of  that  which  after  being  modified  by  the  Christian 
principle  might  be  appropriated.  But  in  order  to  this  was  re- 
quired a  species  of  criticism  proceeding  from  the  intelligent  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  of  history,  which  was  by  no  means  given 
to  the  profound  and  acute  perceptions  of  these  men.  They  were 
liable  to  be  easily  misled  by  their  admiration  and  reverence  of 
the  great  master,  to  allow  undue  importance  to  his  conceptnal 
distinctions,  whether  it  was  that  they  distorted  these  notions 
themselves  by  laying  into  them  something  more  or  other  than 
they  meant,  or  that,  in  applying  them  to  the  Christian  province, 
they  injured  and  troubled  that  province  itself.  The  latter  would 
be  more  likely  to  happen  in  those  cases  where  an  occasion 
for  it  was  already  furnished  in  a  troubling  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  that  had  arisen  at  some  earlier  period,  where 
already,  in  the  church  tradition,  the  antagonisms  of  the  ancient 
world  overcome  by  primitive  Christianity  had  been  again  intro- 
duced by  the  false  Catholic  element.  And  what  we  have  said 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  principles  will 
have  to  be  applied  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Neo-platonic,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  grand  position  of  the  antique  world  expresses 
itself  in  both  in  certain  aspects. 

Most  assuredly  we  meet  in  these  theologians  with  an  important 
line  of  demarkation,  which  might  seem  to  denote  the  same  thing 
with  a  distinct  separation  of  the  different  positions  held  by  the 
ancient  world  and  Christianity, — ^the  distinction,  namely,  between 
the  moral  virtues  recognised  already  in  the  ante- Christian  period, 
that  is,  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  theological  virtues.  The 
former  stand  connected  with  the  fitness  of  the  moral  nature  in 
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itself,  the  purely  hnmsn  as  such ;  the  latter,  with  the  higher 
fitness  superinduced  upon  man's  nature  bj  a  supernatural  divine 
principle — the  ennobling  of  the  purely  human  by  a  divine  life. 
By  the  general  conception  virtue,  Thomas  Aquinas  understands 
the  capacity  or  fitness  required  in  a  rational  being  as  a  means  of 
answering  the  end  for  which  he  is  destined.  But  here  he  distin- 
guishes a  twofold  point  of  view,  and  a  corresponding  twofold  end 
and  twofold  instrumentality  required  in  order  to  reach  it ;  the 
happiness  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  creatnrely  reason,  and 
implied  in  its  essence,  to  which  man  may  attain^  by  the  powers 
implanted  in  his  nature,  the  highest  end  of  reason  left  to  itself 
and  not  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  the  end  of  a  blessedness 
transcending  the  nature  of  the  creatnrely  reason,  consisting  in 
the  supernatural  fellowship  with  God,  which  proceeds  only  from 
some  new  communication  grounded  in  a  free  determination  of  the 
divine  will.  In  order  to  the  attaining  to  this  there  was  required, 
therefore,  a  new  instrumentality  in  accordance  with  it,  in  the  new 
powers  communicated  to  human  nature  by  grace,  a  certain  parti- 
cipation of  the  divine  nature  by  the  human.'  Thomas,  moreover, 
perceived,  being  in  this  respect  a  predecessor  of  Schleiermacher, 
that  the  precise  number  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  was  not  a 
mere  accidental  and  arbitrary  thing.  He  sought  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  this  numerical  division  as  requisite  in  order  to  a 
perfect  realisation  of  the  dominion  of  reason  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  As  all  rirtue  has  respect  to  rational  good  (^banum 
raiionisj  this  rational  good,  in  order  to  hold  out  a  light  to  action, 
must  be  given  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  we  are  presented 
with  that  which  went  under  the  name  o{  prudence.  Next  arises 
the  requisition  to  manifest  in  the  world,  to  exhibit  in  action,  the 
ordo  rationu  received  in  the  form  of  knowledge.'  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  done  in  our  intercourse  with  others,^  it  is  called  juatiee. 
Then,  in  order  to  the  actual  realization  of  all  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  passions  resisting  the  ordo  rationia  should  be  subjected 
to  it,  that  this  ordo  should  be  preserved  and  defended  against 

1  Beatiiado  proponionata  hamanae  natarae,  ad  quam  homo  peryenire  poteat  per 
priocipia  auae  oatorae. 

'  Beatitudo  natttram  bamanam  excedena,  ad  qaam  homo  aola  divina  yirtate  per?eoir« 
potaat  aeeundiUD  qnandam  di? initatia  paiticipationem. 

*  Ordo  ratioDia  eirea  aliqoid  ponitur. 

4  Ordo  rationia  circa  operttioDem. 
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their  encroachments.  And  this  mnst  be  done  in  a  twofold 
manner,  having  respect  to  the  twofold  description  of  passions  ;^ 
those  that  incite  men  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason, 
those  that  hinder  them  from  doing  what  reason  requires..  To 
counteract  the  first  kind  of  passions,  that  power  of  reason  is  re- 
quired whereby  such  passions  are  restrained,  that  is,  temperance. 
In  respect  to  the  second,  man  must  be  firm  in  that  which  reason 
requires  ;  this  is  the  work  of  fortitude. 

Now  as  Thomas  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
the  cardinal  virtues,  as  the  means  of  actually  realizing  the  appro- 
priate end  of  reason,  so  he  applies  the  same  to  the  relation  to 
that  supernatural  end,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  theological 
virtues,  necessary  in  order  to  attain  it.  Here,  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  virtues  suited  and  assigned  to  the  position  of  pure  reason, 
the  different  powers  of  the  mind,  the  intellectual  and  voluntary 
faculties,  must  be  called  into  requisition.  The  intellect  appro* 
priates  to  itself  the  revealed  truths  which  man  must  know  in 
order  to  attain  to  that  end,  by  faith.  The  will  must  direct  itself 
towards  that  end,  as  an  attainable  one  ;  this  is  done  by  hope.s 
And  again,  the  will  must,  by  a  certain  spiritual  union,  become 
assimilated  with  that  towards  which  it  directs  itself  as  the  end  to 
be  reached  ;*  this  is  love. 

But  how  much  soever  truth  may  lie  at  bottom  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  points  of  view,  and  the  capacities  of  mind  having 
respect  to  them,  still,  we  meet  here  with  the  same  separation  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  human  and  the 
divine,  hindering  the  apprehension  and  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle,  which  lay  at  bottom  of  the  severance  of  the  pura 
naturalia,  and  the  dona  supematuralia,  euperaddita,  in  man's 
primeval  state.  The  whole  would  have  assumed  a  quite  diffe- 
rent arrangement,  in  case  it  had  been  perceived  that  the  desti- 
nation grounded  in  pure  nature  as  such,  the  original  ordo  ratio- 
nis,  is  precisely  that,  the  actual  realization  of  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  sin,  and  should  be  brought  about  by  the  redemp- 
tion and  the  divine  principle  of  life  founded  thereon ;  that  the 

1  PassioneB  impelleotes  ad  aliquid  rationi  contrarinm. 

3  The  paasiones  retrahentea  ab  eo,  quod  ratio  dictat 

S  VolnntaB,  quae  ordinatur  in  illnm  flnem,  aicnt  iu  id,  quod  poaaibile  est  eonaeqnt. 

4  Quantum  ad  unionem  apiritaleni,  per  quam  quodammodo  traosformatur  in  ilium 
flnem. 
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very  thing  which  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  cardinal  yirtnes,  could 
only  attain,  in  connection  with  the  supervening  principle  in  the 
theological  virtues,  its  true  significance  and  application.  Thus 
the  view  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  the  truly  human,  aa 
an  ennobling  of  the  human  by  the  divine,  would  have  presented 
itself;  as  most  assuredly  expressions  pointing  to  this  same  thing 
occur  in  these  theologians,  which  were  duly  repressed,  again,  by 
other  influences,  and  could  not  be  carried  through  and  applied  in 
a  consistent  manner ;  expressions  implying  that  by  grace  nature 
is  not  destroyed,  but  potentiated  and  ennobled. 

The  doctrine  of  the  seven  spiritual  gifts,  though  the  number 
seven  and  its  designation  was  borrowed  accidentally  from  the 
text,  Isa.  xi.  2,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  might  doubtless  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  passing .  over  from  the  antique  view 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the  Christianly-modified  view.  Thomas 
considers  these  gifts  as  the  medium,  serving  to  the  end  that  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  go  on  in  the  soul  by  means  of  the 
theological  virtues,  that  the  soul  may  be  brought  into  entire  har- 
mony with  the  relation  to  God,  with  the  dominion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  compares  the  above-named  spiritual  gifts,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  the  moral  virtues,  so  called  in  the  more  limited  sense, 
as  the  means  to  make  everything  that  resists  subject  to  the  order 
of  reason  (prdo  ratianis).  Accordingly,  these  gifts  were  to  ope- 
rate in  such  manner  as  to  subject  everything  to  that  higher  order 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  considered  them  as  the  very  means 
whereby  the  natural  should  be  freed  firom  the  defects  cleaving  to 
it,  and  advanced  in  its  evolution.^ 

The  same  pointof  view  we  find,  likewise,  in  William  of  Paris,  but 
carried  out  after  a  profound  and  original  manner.  He  distinguishes, 
which  is  nothing  peculiar  to  him,  but,  as  an  imitation  of  the  Aris- 
totelian method  of  division,  common  to  him  with  others, — the 
natural  virtues,  those  founded  in  natural  capacity  (virtues  of  tem- 
perament), those  acquired  by  exercise  (virtuies  cansuetudinaleSy 
acquisitcie)^  and  those  derived  from  the  divine  principle  of  life, 
from  grace,  ennobled  virtues.  The  natural  virtues  he  compares 
with  the  natural  members  of  the  body ;  the  acquired,  with  the 
substitutes,  helps,  and  supports  framed  by  art  for  maimed  or  en- 

1  Per  bas  virtutw,  quu  dicuiitar  dona  Spiritut  Saneti,  ilia  nataralia  reformantur 
atqna  adjaTantur. 
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feebled  limbs.  These  helps  supplied  by  art  cannot,  howeyer,  an- 
swer the  end  of,  or  restore  the  powers  of,  nature.  The  same  holds 
true  of  that  which  moral  effort  and  practice  can  effect  in  relation 
to  a  nature  depraved  and  enfeebled  by  sin.  It  is  only  by  grace 
that  true  virtue  is  bestowed  on  man  ;  it  is  only  by  this,  that  those 
wings  are  given  to  the  mind>  with  which  it  soars  upward  to  the 
divine.  William  of  Paris  vigorously  attacks,  as  Pelagian,  the 
assertion  that,  between  that  which  is  natural  and  that  which  is 
bestowed  by  grace,  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind.  But  he  also  starts  from  that  distinction  between  the  pura 
naturalia  and  the  donis  gratiae.  He  also  distinguishes  the  re- 
lation of  uncorrupted  nature  to  its  commensurate  world,  and  its 
exaltation  above  itself;  the  super-earthly  direction  communicated 
to  it,  the  necessary  intermediation  in  order  to  the  supernatural 
blessedness  by  grace.^ 

From  that  view  of  the  relation  between  the  cardinal  virtues  and 
the  theological  virtues  which  we  have  described,  the  result  is  not 
that  all  the  cardinal  virtues  must  co-operate  in  order  to  shape 
the  world  by  the  principle  of  the  theological  virtues,  to  use  and 
appropriate  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God  :  the  divine  principle  at- 
tacking and  appropriating  to  introduce  both  in  connection  with 
each  other  into  the  world,  which  it  is  destined  to  control ;  but 
something  appears  as  the  highest  work  and  end  of  the  theological 
virtues,  which  reaches  beyond  the  province  of  those  subordinate 
virtues,  in  relation  to  which  they  appear  simply  as  preparatory 
and  initiatory,  viz.  the  desecularizing  and  dehumanizing  of  the 
individual  that  devotes  himself  wholly  to  God,  by  the  contempla* 
tion  of  the  spirit  soaring  upward  to  him  as  its  sole  object.  Thus 
that  Aristotelian  view  of  the  moral  element  as  of  the  barely 
human,  in  opposition  to  the  superhuman,  the  divine,  taking  occa- 
sion from  many  erroneous  tendencies  that  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  church  life,  may  have  found  entrance.  Thus  might  that 
opposition  between  divine  and  human  virtue,  aperii  iroTarticJi 
which  had  been  overcome  by  the  Christian  principle,  be  once 
more  adopted  from  Aristotle  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  and  im- 


1  Sieut  natorales,  vtrtu  virtates  (not  at  present  in  the  state  of  oorraption)  i 
tenent,  cnstodinnt  et  conaervaDt  in  statu  sao  et  rectitadine  natj^rali,  sic  istae  sublimes 
et  uobUfs  ▼irtntes  earn  rapiunt  et  elevant  a  se  ipsa,  hoe  est,  a  naturalibns  suit  et,  supra 
se  yelut  euspe nsam.  In  spiritualibus  et  aeternis  earn  tenent.    De  Yirtutibaa,  f.  1S7.  segq. 
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portant  were  the  conaequences  whicli  resulted  from  that  cause. 
Thus  that  division  of  the  Tirtnes  was  imitated  from  Plotinns,^  which 
is  so  wholly  incoDgmoiis  with  the  Christian  principle  of  the  theo- 
eiatical  appropriation  of  the  world,  so  faronrable  to  the  one-sided 
ascetic,  and  nnfaTonrable  to  the  appropriating  tendency, — the  di- 
Tision  of  them,  namely,^  into  the  exemplary  (exemplareB),  the  pu- 
rifying (purgaUyriae)^  and  the  political.  These  political  yirtnes 
destined  to  shape  the  life,  appear  as  the  subordinate  ones.s  The 
middle  place  is  given  to  the  virtutes  purgatoria^  since  by  purify- 
ing the  soul  they  render  it  capable  of  rising  from  the  human  to 
the  divine,  and  of  surrendering  itself  wholly  to  the  latter  after 
the  completion  of  the  purifying  process. 

Starting  from,  this  distinction  of  a  purifying  virtue,  Thomas 
places  prudence  in  the  contempt  of  all  worldly  things  and  a  mind 
bent  solely  on  God;  temperance,  in  withdrawing  as  much  as 
possible  fW>m  the  objects  of  sense ;  forUtude^  in  not  allowing 
the  soul  to  be  terrified  when  it  withdraws  itself  from  all  objects 
of  sense,  and  turns  to  the  contemplation  of  things  heavenly 
alone ;  Jtwtice,  in  the  surrendry  of  the  soul  to  precisely  this  order. 
The  highest  stage,  then,  where  this  purification  has  arrived  at  its 
completion,  must  belong  to  the  virtue  of  a  soul  wholly  absorbed 
in  contemplation,  perfectly  purified  ;  which  is  the  virtue  of  the 
blessed,  or  of  the  most  perfect  in  this  life. 

In  strict  accordance,  moreover,  with  these  views,  Thomas  des- 
cribes it  as  the  work  of  temperance,  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  ordo  raHonis,  that  the  body  should  be  made  suitable  for 
becoming  an  organ  of  reason ;  while,  however,  he  reckons  to  the 
essence  of  temperance,  in  the  supernatural  sense,  as  it  is  wrought 
in  man  by  the  operation  of  grace,  the  temperanUa  infusa,  this 
additional  element,  that  fastings  and  abstinence  must  be  re- 
quired.« 

1  See  his  Book  of  the  Virtues.    Ennesd  i.,  Hb.  iL 

*  In  the  Dialogue,  cited  on  a  former  page,  inter  philosophnm,  Judaeom  et  Cbristiannm, 
psblisbed  by  Prof.  Rbdnwsld,  p.  97,  where,  too,  Plotinns  is  expressly  qaoted. 

>  Seeuiiiim  qnas  homo  reete  se  h«bet  in  rebos  hnmanis  gerendis,  aeoording  to  Thomas 
Aqninas. 

4  In  snmtione  eibomm  ratione  hnmana  modns  statoitnr,  at  non  noceat  ? aletudini 
corporis  nee  impediat  rationis  aetam.  Seeundum  antem  regoiam  legis  diTinae  requiritur, 
qnod  homo  castigei  eorpos  snnm  st  in  serritntem  redigat  per  abstinentiam  eibi  et  potus 
et  aliomm  hiyiismodi.* 

*  Prima  Mcmidac.  Quamt  Ixili.,  Artie.  It.,  t  xxi.»  p.  311. 
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From  the  combination  of  these  different  elements  in  the  ethi- 
cal system  of  Thomas,  many  apparently  gross  contradictions  may 
be  explained.  We  might  think  that  the  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  there  is  any  class  of  actions  morally  indifferent  or  per-^ 
missible,  not  coming  under  the  province  of  duty,  must  determine 
the  decision  of  another,  namely,  whether  there  is  a  condition  of 
moral  perfection  above  law,  or  transcending  the  province  of  duty 
and  obligation.  We  might  suppose  that,  from  the  denial  of  a 
yoid  space  for  actions  indifferent  or  permitted,  from  the  assertion 
that  duty  must  embrace  the  whole  of  life,  must  also  follow  the 
denial  of  such  a  higher  condition  ;  but  we  find  these  modes  of 
contemplation  in  Thomas  placed  in  a  different  relation  to  one 
another. 

He  has  investigated  the  question  abont  indifferent  actions 
CadiaphoraJ  with  great  acuteness,  in  a  distinct  section ;  and 
maintains  that  if  we  contemplate  actions  in  their  true  and  real 
connection,  we  shall  find  that  nothing  is  indifferent,  because 
every  action  is  either  one  corresponding  or  not  corresponding  to 
the  order  of  reason  fordo  rationisj,  and  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived as  holding  a  middle  place.  He  at  the  same  time  explains 
whence  it  is  that  the  appearance  has  arisen  of  a  class  of  actions 
indifferent.  It  is  because  there  are  actions  which,  considered  in 
general,  without  any  more  exact  specification,  appear  as  if  indif- 
ferent ;  which  same  actions,  if  considered  in  a  particular  case,  in 
a  more  exactly  determined  connection,  must  be  declared  to  be 
bad  or  good.^  Indifferent  actions  are,  in  his  view,  those  which  as 
yet  want  those  marks  by  means  of  which  a  moral  judgment  of 
them  would  be  possible,  those  which  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
defined,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  series  of  moral 
actions.'  *'  Thus,"  he  says,  "  eating  and  sleeping  are  things  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  yet  both  are  subservient  to  vif tue  with 
those  who  use  the  body  generally  as  an  organ  of  reason."  At 
the  same  time,  Thomas  had  adopted  into  his  system  the  doctrine, 
which  had  long  obtained  in  the  church  tradition,  of  a  higher  per- 
fection, consisting  in  the  observance  of  the  consilia  evangelioa. 
And  this  doctrine  was,  in  his  case,  by  no  means  at  variance  with 

1  Contingit  qaandoqae,  aliquem  aetam  esse  indiffereiitem  secanduin  ppeoiem,  qui 
tamen  est  bonus  vel  mains  in  individoo  coDsideratus. 
3  ludifferens  quasi  extra  genus  moral ium  actionnm  existens. 
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the  principle  just  explained  by  ns,  since  he  supposed  a  mode  of 
life  transcending  the  province  of  purely  human  action,  wholly  re- 
nouncing the  world,  and  devoted  solely  to  the  contemplation  of 
Ood.  And  this  agrees,  perfectly,  with  that  division  of  the  virtues 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  praecepta  relate,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  that  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  eternal  felicity.  The  consilia, 
to  that  whereby  one  may  better  and  more  easily  attain  to  the 
same  end.  "Man,"  says  he,  "stands  midway  between  the 
things  of  this  world  and  spiritual  good ;  so  that  the  more  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  latter,  the  more  he  withdraws  from  the 
former.  Whoever,  then,  places  his  supreme  good  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  becomes  wholly  estranged  from  spiritual  good ;  and 
to  such  a  bent  of  disposition,  the  precepts  stand  opposed.  But 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  above-mentioned  end,  it  is  not  required 
that  one  should  wholly  cast  aside  the  things  of  this  world ;  as 
one  who  uses  the  things  of  this  world  may  attain  to  everlast- 
ing life,  provided  only  he  does  not  make  them  his  supreme  end. 
Still,  it  will  be  easier  for  him,  if  he  renounces  the  things  of  this 
world  entirely.^*  It  is  manifest  how  this  whole  distinction  of  a 
twofold  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  observance  of  the  prae- 
cepta and  of  the  consiliay  rests  precisely  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  real  connection  between  the  negative  and  positive  sides  of 
the  Christian  principle,  between  virtue  combating  and  virtue  ap- 
propriating the  world,  between  the  Christian  renunciation  and 
the  Christian  appropriation  of  the  world,  is  not  recognized, — on 
the  not  perceiving  that  the  requisition,  rightly  understood,  of  the 
precepts  which  relate  to  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world  with 
the  total  appropriation  of  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  excludes 
room  for  anything  higher.  And  it  may  easily  be  shown,  too,  how 
the  same  fundamental  mistake  betrays  itself  in  the  separating 
the  negative  and  positive  elements  in  the  more  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  three  consilia  evangelical — the  total  renunciation  of 
earthly  goods  separated  from  the  appropriation  of  them  ;  the 
total  suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct,  instead  of  the  control 
oyer  it  in  the  appropriation  of  a  form  of  moral  society  necessary 

1  As  Thomas  says,  in  the  total  KDunciation  of  the  three  things  wherein  sin  reveals 
itself,— the  lost  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  lift,  to  whieh  the  tbree 
consilia  relate. 
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for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  total,  barely 
negative  denial  of  one^s  own  will,  whereby,  in  a  contrariety  to  its 
native  dignity,  it  is  made  the  blind  tool  of  another  creatnrely 
will,  instead  of  the  positive  appropriation  of  it  as  an  organ  for 
the  divine  will  of  a  reason  that  shows  itself  to  be  enlightened. 
Not  recognizing,  that  the  condition  of  Christian  freedom  stands 
only  in  the  essence  of  that  love  which  freely  fulfils  the  precepts 
from  an  impulse  within,  Thomas  places  this  condition  in  a  self- 
will  exalted  above  law.  He  accounts,  among  the  marks  distin- 
guishing the  Old  and  New  Testament  points  of  view,  that  in  the 
latter,  as  the  law  of  liberty,  counsels  are  added  to  commands 
which  require  unconditional  obedience, — counsels,  the  following 
of  which  is  left  entirely  to  free  choice.* 

And  not  barely  in  reference  to  the  three  eonsilia  above  des- 
cribed, but  also  in  reference  to  other  departments  of  action 
coming  nnder  the  cognizance  of  the  praecepta,  Thomas  distin- 
guishes a  perfection  reaching  beyond  mere  conformity  to  the  law 
of  duty.  He  distinguishes  that  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  a 
coneilium,  from  that  which  is  such  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  in  certain  relations ;'  as,  for  example,  when  one  gires 
alms,  does  good  to  his  enemies  where  he  is  under  no  obligations 
to  do  so,  forgives  injuries  which  he  might  retaliate.  But  here  he 
was  met  by  the  precept  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount;  still,  he  contrires  to  evade  the  difficulty,  by  erroneously 
applying  here  a  rule  correct  enough  in  itself,  that,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  we  must  distinguish  the  reference  to  the  temper  of 
the  heart,  and  to  the  individual  action.  He  says  that  the  love 
to  our  enemies  required  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is,  indeed,  a 
precept  in  reference  to  the  praeparaiio  animiy  and  something 
necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  the  action  in  particular  cases, 
where  no  particular  necessity  existed,  belonged  to  a  eansiliurn 
partieulare. 

How  Thomas  allowed  himself  to  be  misled,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Aristotelian  ethics,  into  the  mistake  of  adopting  ideas  which 
bel9ng  altogether  to  the  ancient  world,  and  stand  properly  in  con- 

i  Qaod  prteceptum  inoponat  necessiutem,  consUium  io  optione  ponitor  cju8,eui  datur. 
Kt  ideo  coovenieoter  in  lege  dova,  quM  fwt  lex  libertatit,  8a|tn  praecepta  addiu  oodbI- 
lia,  non  auwm  io  vetari  lege,  quae  erat  lex  servitotia. 

^  CoDBllium  Bimpliciter  and  coneiliuni  secaudum  quid. 
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tradiction  with  Christian  morals»  and  how  he  laboured  to  get  rid  of 
this  contradiction,  is  especially  illustrated  by  one  example.  The 
antiqne  notion  of  magnanimity  (iieydK(y^vxUi)9  finely  explicated 
by  Aristotle,  belongs  in  tmth  wholly  to  the  heathen  morality,  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  ethical  self-snfficiency,  the  self-feel- 
ing, of  antiquity ;  and  stands  in  contradiction  with  the  essence  of 
Christian  humility.  But  Thomas,  who  appropriates  this  notion 
under  the  name  of  magnanimiiaa  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  re- 
concile this  contrariety.  Attaching  himself  to  Aristotle,  he  des- 
cribes this  yirtne  as  one  which  holds  great  honours  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  ;^  and  he  then  endeayours  to  show,  that  the  self- 
feeling»  the  sense  of  one's  own  dignity,  which  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  magnanimity,  is  not  imcbmpatible  with  the  essence  of  humility. 
He  maintains  that  the  contradiction  between  these  two  virtues 
was  only  in  appearance.'  It  was  only  needful  in  the  case  of  these 
two  yirtues  to  distinguish  their  different  relations.'  Magnanimity 
allows  man  to  exalt  himself  in  consideration  of  the  gifts  he  has 
receired  from  God.^  Humility  leads  man  to  think  lowly  of  him- 
self in  view  of  his  own  defects.^  But  humility  does  not  in  fact 
relate  merely  to  the  sense  of  one's  own  defects,  but  to  the  sense 
of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  creaturely  beings,  the  nothing* 
ness  of  ererything,  as  referred  simply  to  itself,  and  not  contem- 
plated as  a  gift  receiyed  from  Ood.  Now  this,  undoubtedly,  in- 
stead of  excluding  from,  includes  in  itself,  that  feeling  of  elera- 
tion  which  is  grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  with 
Ood,  denoted  by  the  expression  h  tcvpU^  Kavxaa'0a4, ;  but  still, 
this  is  quit-e  another  thing  from  the  sense  of  one's  own  greatness 
and  dignity  implied  in  the  /AeyaXo^n^ia.  Then  again,  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  springing  from  this  state  of  mind,  is  said  to  refer 
to  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  destitute  of  God's  gifts.^  Humi- 
lity, OH  the  other  hand,  should  honour  and  highly  esteem  others, 
so  far  as  it  perceiyes  in  them  any  of  these  gifts  of  God.  But 
really,  this  recognition  of  each  man  in  the  condition  where  God 

1  QuM  modum  ntionis  ponit  circa  magnos  honores. 

i  Quia  in  contraria  tendere  videntur.  » 

t  Quia  procedmit  seeandmii  di^eraaa  eonaideratioDea. 

«  Fa«k,  quod  bono  ae  magia  dignifieet  lecandam  oonaideratioiicm  dooomm,  quae 
poaaidet  e  Deo. 
5  Faett,  quod  homo  aeipaum  Tilipeodat  aaeandnm  eonaiderationem  proprii  defectan. 
«  Ddteiant  a  dooia  Dei. 
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has  placed  him,  excludes  the  aboye-mentioned  contempt.  While 
Aristotle  reckons  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  fieyaXoy^vxiai 
that  it  shonid  not  willingly  receive  benefits  from  others,  because 
this  would  be  at  yariance  with  that  self-feeling,  would  be  self- 
humiliating,  Thomas  endeayonrs  eyen  here  to  set  aside  that  which 
is  foreign  from  the  Christian  point  of  yiew,  by  explaining  it  in 
the  sense  that  to  this  virtue  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  receive 
benefits  without  repaying  them  with  others  still  greater,  which, 
in  fact,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  gratitude,  in  which, 
as  in  all  other  virtues,  the  magnanimous  spirit  will  be  pre-eminent. 

We  must  acknowledge,  then,  it  is  true,  that  Thomas  does  not 
here  distinguish  with  sufScient  precision  the  antique  and  Christian 
points  of  view ;  that  he  knows  not  how  to  take  the  notion  of 
Aristotle  in  connection  with  the  former  of  these  points  of 
yiew,  and  according  to  its  own  proper  essence;  that  he  does 
violence  to  it,  and  endeayonrs  to  blend  together  conflicting 
elements.  But  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  spirit 
with  which,  from  his  own  ascetical  point  of  view,  he  was  able  to 
discern  some  truth  at  bottom  capable  of  being  united  with  the 
essence  of  humility,  in  that  notion  of  magnanimity,  though  he  did 
not  draw  with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision  the  line  of  de- 
markation  which  separated  it  from  the  ante-Christian  notion ;  from 
that  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  antique  point  of  view.  If 
he  had  held  fast  simply  to  the  truth  at  bottom,  much  that  is  so 
one-sided  in  his  ascetical  view  of  the  matter  would  have  been 
overcome. 

We  should  mention,  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  controversies 
with  Abelard,  that  the  disputed  question  then  brought  up  about 
the  relation  of  the  intention  to  actions,  in  judging  of  their  moral 
character,  was  answered  by  this  great  teacher,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
with  great  clearness,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the  opposite  errors  on 
both  sides :  '*  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case,"  says  Thomas,  "  that 
the  moral  character  of  an  action  depends  on  the  disposition,  the 
end,  which  the  will  proposes.  The  action,  by  itself  considered, 
can  add  nothing ;  in  that,  the  will  simply  goes  into  effect.  But 
the  question  arises,  is  the  will  strong  enough  to  produce  the  act, 
to  pass  into  fulfilment  ?  When  one  will  proposes  to  do  something 
good  or  bad,  but  desists  from  its  purpose  on  account  of  obstacles 
in  the  way ;  while  another  continues  acting  till  it  has  accom- 
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plished  the  object  proposed,  the  latter  will  is  manifestly  a  perse- 
yering  one,  in  the  good  or  bad  sense  ;^  and  by  this  is  to  be 
estimated  the  degree  of  goodness  or  badness,  the  intensity  of  the 
good  or  bad  will.  That  only  is  a  perfect  will  which  acts  when  an 
opportunity  is  presented.'  Bat  then,  if  the  failure  of  execution 
proceeds  solely  from  the  want  of  opportunity,  if  the  execution  de- 
pends on  outward  conditions  which  do  not  stand  within  the  man's 
control,  the  failure,  in  such  cases  certainly  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  will."8 


11.  The  Greek  Chqrch  and  its  relation  to  the  Latin. 

In  comparison  with  the  fulness  of  life,  manifesting  itself  under 
such  a  diversity  of  forms,  and  moving  in  such  yarious  directions,  in 
the  church  of  the  West,  the  Greek  church  presents  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  stiff  and  torpid  uniformity.  While  the  ecclesiastical 
monarchy  of  the  West  could  lead  onward  the  mental  development 
of  the  nations  to  the  age  of  majority,  could  permit  and  promote 
freedom  and  variety. within  certain  limits, — the  brute  force  of 
Byzantine  despotism,  on  the  other  hand,  stifled  and  checked 
every  free  movement.  To  all  which  the  Greek  church  had  in 
common  with  the  Latin,  the  animating  spirit  was  still  wanting. 
Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  monasticism  of  the  Western  church 
carried  within  itself  a  principle  of  reaction  against  its  own  corrup- 
tions, and  hence  new  forms  of  regeneration  were  continually 
springing  out  of  it.  In  the  Greek  church  the  monastic  life  stood, 
it  is  true,  in  equally  high  estimation  as  in  the  Latin,  and  was 
enabled  to  exercise  a  great  influence ;  but  it  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case  that  this  influence  was  so  extensive  and  penetrat- 
ing as  in  the  Latin  church  ;  or  that  so  much  good,  along  with  the 
evil,  proceeded  from  it.  Monasticism  here  remained  motionless 
in  the  old  petrified  forms.  It  was  far  less  practical  than  in  the 
Western  church ;  and  yet,  it  was  not  less  overpowered  by  world- 
liness, — but  without  reproducing  again  out  of  itself  so  powerful 
an  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit. 

In  the  twelfth  century  appeared  every  form  of  self-castigation 

1  ManifestoxD,  quod  faujasmodi  voluntas  est  diuiornior  in  bono  vel  malo. 
3  Non  est  perfecu  ▼olontas,  nisi  talis,  quae  oppoitunitate  data  operetnr. 
*  Defeotoa  perfectionia,  quae  est  ez  acta  ezteriori,  eat  aimplieiter  involuntarius. 
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among  the  Greek  monks.  Some  passed  their  lives  on  high  trees 
(SevSpircu) ;  others  on  pillars,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  dose 
dwellings  erected  on  lofty  scaffoldings  ;i  others,  in  subterranean 
caves  or  catacombs ;  others  encased  themselves  in  iron  coats  of 
mail.,  But  more  Areqnent  than  the  extravagant  Belf*mortification 
proceeding  from  the  earnestness  of  a  mistaken  piety  and  a  mis- 
directed striving  after  Christian  perfection,  was  tiiie  mock-hoUness 
which  affected  severity  of  living  merely  as  a  mask  and  ontside 
show,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  high  veneration  and  bountifiil 
gifts  from  the  multitude.  Such  were  those  monks  whom  Eusta- 
thius  describes  as  all  factitious  from  head  to  foot.*  They  contrived 
by  various  impostures  to  make  their  monasteries  famous  for 
miracles, — till  the  fraud  was  detected,  when  the  wonders  ceased  ;* 
or  by  pretended  visions,  to  invest  themselves  with  an  air  of  sanc- 
tity,^ so  as  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  open  a  profitable  source 
of  gain.  But  what  especially  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  its  mischievous  influence,  was  the  vast  num- 
bers from  the  lowest  classes,  workmen«  and  beggars,  who  with- 
drew to  the  monasteries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  a  sub- 
sistence without  toil,— or  culprits,  who  fled  to  them  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.^  Hence,  among  the  monks  were  to 
be  .found  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  people, — enemies  to  all 
science  and  culture ;  and  the  rich  libraries  of  the  monasteries  went 
fast  to  destraction.  It  was  in  vain  to  inquire  after  ancient  books ; 
these  had  long  since  been  among  the  missing.8  If  a  man  of 
literary  attainments  proposed  to  join  the  monks,  he  became  for 
that  very  reason  an  unwelcome,  suspected  guest ;  a^d  every  pos- 

1  (rrvXiTat  and  Kiovirai. 

t  Vide  EusUeh.  ed  Tafel.  p.  27,  the  different  elasses  of  monks :  rob^  ffywo/iipow  r^ 
0*41  dvirirrdt,  Tobs  t^9  ipHfiov,  rovv  «rrwX»To«,  Toin  X("<rTOvV)  tow«  iyKkuLarovt.  Eu- 
Btathins  of  Theaealonica  names  (p.  189)  tlie  different  classes  of  monks  at  that  time:  o] 
yv/ivXrai,  ol  xo/^ct/vat  xai  dviirrdirodcv,  ol  pvirwm-cv,  ol  aiyttfvrev,  enrijXapATatf  flrt- 
iripovfitvoi,  dtv^piTaif  Kutvlrat,  the  o^vXirat,  who  were  distingnisbed  firom  the  Kion- 
ites,  by  the  fact  that  they  irere  shut  up  ont  of  sight,  At  iyKkuaroi, 

8  xaxXa^ftlvovc  SXovt  Ik  itotSov  8mv  ict ^aX^t.    His  tract,  xipi  inroKplvtott^  p.  94* 

4  See  Enstath.  p.  230. 

6  Ap.  eondem,  p.  243. 

6  See  e,g,  Eustathius  on  tho  improvement  of  the  monastic  life,  p.  251 :  ypdfifiara 
obx  oUaaiy,  i^  kpyaannplmv  ol  xXi/pvt  ^Korrc*  koL  SXXwv  Sk  x*^P*»»^"^*^  ^imc. 

7  Ap.  eund.  p.  223. 

8  Ap.  eund.  p.  248,  ff. 
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ftible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way.^  This  sort  of  people,  after 
haying  seclnded  themselves  for  a  while,  appeared  publicly  again 
in  another  shape.  The  air  of  sanctity  which  they  affected  ena- 
bled them  to  gain  more  than  others  by  their  bargains  and  sales, 
and  to  grow  richer  by  agricultare  and  cattle-breeding.'  With  a 
view  to  counteract  .the  worldly  traffic  and  cupidity  of  the  monks, 
the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  allowed  the  newly-founded  monas- 
teries to  own  no  property,  but  directed  that  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  all  that  was  needful  for  their  subsistence  from  the  im- 
perial treasury ;  and  he  renewed  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Phocas 
against  multiplying  the  landed  estates  of  the  monasteries.,^  Eu- 
stathius  extols  also  the  prudence  of  this  emperor,  in  appointing 
secular  officers  for.  the  great  monasteries,  to  superintend  the  ma* 
nagement  of  their  reyenues,  so  as  to  relieve  the  monks  iVom  busi- 
ness foreign  to  their  vocation.^ 

.  Under  the  Gomnenes,  a  fresh  zeal  was  awakened  for  literary  stu- 
dies in  the  Greek  empire.  The  chief  direction  of  them  was  intrusted 
to  a  college  of  twelve  learned  men  under  a  president  ;^  which 
college,  moreover,  was  to  have  the  first  voice  in  the  deciding  of 
controversies  of  doctrine,  an  authority  which,  we  must  allow,  would 
be  likely  to  prove  extremely  cramping.  But  though  many  re- 
mains of  ancient  learning  were  preserved,  and  individual  theo- 
logians appeared  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  erudition, 
yet  the  fresh,  living  spirit  was  always  wanting,  which  alone  cau 
give  a  spring  to  scientific  development.  They  never  went  beyond 
the  compiling  together  and  handing  down  of  traditional  lore  ;  and 
artificial  ornaments  deformed  even  the  better  productions  of  those 
times. 

Among  the  learned  theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  may 
mention  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Ghonae,e  in  Phrygia,  eminent  as  a 
doctrinal  and  polemical  writer,  and  belonging  also  among  the  By- 
zantine historians ;  the  monk  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who,  with 

1  Ap.  eond.  p.  241. 

s  Ap.  eand.  p.  229. 

s  See  Nicetas  Choniat,  history  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (lih.  yii.,  o.  iiL,  p. 
870,  ed.  Bekker),  which  hisUnian  also  eonfesses  that  the  worldliness  of  the  monks  called 
for  these  restrictions. 

4  On  the  improvement  of  the  monastic  life,  $  124,  p.  244. 

6  Dttodeoim  eleeti  didasoali,  qui  studiis  Graeeomm  de  men  solent  praeeaee.  Bee  the 
Dialogue  of  Anselm,  of  Havelberg,  in  D'Acheir  Spioeleg,  t.  i.  f.  171. 

•  The  city  anciently  called  Coloese.  ^ 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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Theophylact,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  period,  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  distinguished  exegetical  writers  of  this  period ; 
and  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone,  in  Messenia.^  All,  howerer, 
were  eclipsed  by  an  indiridual  comparatirely  unknown  until  in 
these  recent  times,"^  but  who  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
extensive  learning,  than  for  a  noble  spirit  of  reform  flowing  from 
truly  Christian  motives.  This  was  Eustathius,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on  Homer,  one 
of  those  pmre  characters,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Greeks, — a  man  who  well  knew  the  failings  of  his  nation  and 
his  times,  while  he  was  more  exempt  from  them  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  his  remarkable  work  on  hypocrisy,  he 
mentions  falsehood  and  empty  pretence,  which  he  hated  above 
all  things,  as  being  the  sins  by  which  public  and  private  life 
among  all  ranks  of  society  was  then  polluted.  Great  were  the 
services  he  rendered  to  his  fellow- citizens  under  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of  Alexins  the  Se- 
cond, subsequent  to  the  year  1180.  When  Thessalonica  was 
conquered  by  the  army  of  king  William  the  Second,  of  Sicily,  and 
the  city  given  up  to  the  fury  of  soldiers  excited,  in  addition  to 
other  bad  passions,  by  fanaticism,  Eustathius,  who  shrunk  from 
no  danger  or  toil,  appeared  as  a  protecting  angel  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  It  was  his  courage  and  awe-commanding  person 
alone  which  could  procure  for  the  unfortunate  any  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings. .  His  powerful  word  protected  his  fellow-citizens, 
when  threatened  with  heavy  oppressions  by  the  arbitrary  power 
at  Constantinople,  against  the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherer&.> 

1  Bee  RspeetiDg  these  men,  and  the  doctrinal  hiatory  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  eaaay  of  Dr  UUmann  in  the  Studien  and  Kritiken.  Tear  1833,  Stes 
Heft. 

3  Bj  the  meritorioua  bhonra  of  Prof.  Tafd  in  Tnhingen,  who  we  confidently  hope  will 
ancoeed  in  clearing  up  many  of  the  obeonre  points  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
May  his  essay  on  the  chronology  of  Eustathtua'a  writings  soon  appear. 

s  These  meritorions  acts  of  Eusuthius  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Thesaalonioa,  are  ex- 
tolled by  Nieetas,  bishop  of  Athens,  in  his  Monodia  on  Eustathiust  published  with 
several  other  records  abounding  in  important  matter  relating  to  the  hiatory  of  these  timesy 
by  Prof.  Tafel,  fn  the  Appendix  to  his  DieserUtio  Oeographioa  de  Thessaloniea  ^usqns 
agro,  Berolini,  1839,  p.  9SL  He  represents  the  widowed  city  Thessalonica  eomplsia- 
ing :  v^ofrmt  ^p^Xoyoit  ixKilvofiaf  xdrrvt  iaafuikdyoit  fipmB^vofiatt  «it  irolfin 
KoX  dya94  B^pa  koI  toU  dif%fimwo<pdyoit  ro^oit  Otipv^iv  Jicdorot*  cinciTi  y6p  iiray/»v- 
ar^fff t  fu>i  Utlintf  h  fiiyat  ifid^  foi/iiiy  koI  fivploit  iuyptiyopAt  Sfifianif,  p.  387.    It  is 
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Yet  he  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  from  the  ingratitude  of  his 
commnnity,  who  could  not  endure  the  freedom  wiflt  which  he  re- 
buked iniquity.,  He  was  banished  by  partisans.;  and  afberwardB, 
when  the  people  learned  from  experience  how  much  they  had  lost 
in  their  bishop,  recalled  with  greater  affection  than  erer.' 

He  appears  to  us  as  the  Chrysostom  of  his  times,  in  contending 
against  its  superstition,  mock-holiness,  and  indecorous  frivolity. 
His  fast-sermons  especially  bear  witness  of  the  zeal  with  which  he 
waged  this  contest.  In  the  b'ghtness  with  which  marriages  were 
contracted,  and  matrimonial  relations  generally  regarded,  he  found 
special  cause  of  complaint.  It  seems  that  many  affected  a  cer- 
tain pretentious,  shallow  kind  of  free-thinking,  to  which  they  re- 
treated as  a  coyer  from  the  pungent  sermons  or  moral  oyersight 
of  the  more  worthy  ecclesiastics.  They  drew  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  church,  for  which  they  professed  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  the  clergy  in  their  personal  capacity.  **  God  is  all-sufficient 
in  himself/*  said  they ;  "  he  needs  nothing  which  is  upon  earth."' 
The  opposition  to  superstition  may  perhaps  hate  called  forth  in- 
fidelity. So  we  might  infer  from  a  remark  of  Eustathius  on  the 
indulgence  shown  to  atheists  living  amongst  Christians.^  While 
])e  adopted  the  dominant  church  mode  of  thinking,  which  indeed 
bore  him  along  with  it,  Eustathius  still  sought  to  transform  and 
renovate  all,  beginning  back  from  the  spirit  and  disposition. 

to  be  lamented  that  this  Greek  eologinm  is  so  full  of  rhetorical  dedamation  as  to  leave . 
but  little  room  for  facts. 

1  £p.  xiz.,  ad  Tbessalonicenaes. 

S  Michael  Nicetas  says,  in  a  letter  to  Enstathins :  fiakXoM  iikw  oZ»  wv»  ol  voOovyrcc 
itXiov  Tip  xdOitf  K&iUH>v9i,  'wap6vo9  Tjj  dwotrr Avii  fiawddvovaivp  olov  Ixorrav  dya%fi» 
ikthOapov  iavToCt.  See  Tafel's  Dissertation  on  Thessalonica,  above  referred  to,  p. 
364. 

S  As  he  says,  ^tXooo^virrtv,  At  dwpotdth  fik»  ir&vrmy  t&»  iirl  ynt  (t6  Buoy, 
without  doubt  omitted)  iirl  yij^H  koI  ol  iicKXti<ruimKol  koI  *rd  tcar'airo&v* 

4  He  employs  the  climax :  Jews,  bad  Christians,  and  rd  fiu^op  T-d  tmv  oBimv 
^tfXa.  Fast-sermon,  zi.,  p.  66.  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Tafel,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  DisserUcion  above  noticed,  p. 
xviL,  is  disposed  to  understand  by  atheists,  Mohammedans ;  in  favour  of  which  it  might 
be  said  that  atheists,  if  any  such  existed,  would  not  have  dared,  however,  so  openly  to 
avotw  themselves  as  snob.  Still,  though  Eustathius  did  not  eoncede,  that  the  Moham- 
medans worshipped  the  ssme  Ood  with  Christians  and  Jews,  the  true  God,  when  from 
his  own  point  of  view  he  eould  call  them  idolaters,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he 
should  have  called  them  directly  atheists,  unless  perhaps  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  do  BO,  by  a  riietorical  exaggeration,  on  account  of  this  antithesis  to  Christians  and 
Jews  who  worshipped  the  true  Ood. 
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Accordingly,  he  makes  the  conritia  evangeliea  his  point  of  de- 
parture, recognizing  monachism  as  the  summit  of  Christian  per- 
fection ;  and,  misapprehending  the  words  of  Christ,  contrasts  the 
mild  and  easy  yoke  of  the  ordinary  Christian  life  with  the  heavy 
yoke  which  the  monks  had  to  bear.  Thns,  in  exhorting  laymen 
to  Christian  virtue,  by  comparing  their  case  with  that  of  the 
monks,  he  says :  *'  These  latter  voluntarily  endure  the  oftentimes 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Lord  which  is  laid  on  them.  Take  then  upon 
yourselves,  as  he  himself  bids  you,  the  light  and  easy  yoke,  and 
ye  shall,  even  as  they,  be  blessed,  albeit  in  a  way  corresponding 
to  your  stage  of  perfection/'i  But  he  was  profoundly  sensible 
also  of  the  corruption  which  beset  the  monachism  of  his  times, 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Monachism  was, 
in  his  opinion,  designed  as  a  means  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  people ;  and  the  monasteries  should  be  seats  also 
of  literary  culture.  He  called  upon  the  stylites  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  general  reverence  in  which  they  were  held,  at  a  time 
when  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  education,  husbands  and 
wives  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to  them,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  imparting  to  them  such  knowledge 
and  adrice  on  the  matters  of  salvation  as  each  might  require^ 
'*  With  these,*'  says  he,  in  an  admonitory  discourse  addressed  to 
a  stylite  in  Thessalonica,s  "  the  stylite  will  hold  intercourse  in 
the  right,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  in  the  apostolical  way  ;  for  he  be- 
comes all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  win  all  for  the  glory  of 
God.  And,"  putting  him  on  his  guard  against  opposite  errors, 
*'  he  will  neither  improperly  flatter,  lest  he  falsify  the  truth,  nor 
will  he  be  violent  against  all,  lest  he  be  accused  of  unseasonable 
freedom.  For  all  the  gifts  which  may  be  presented  to  him,  he 
will  be  only  a  channel  by  which  they  are  communicated  to  others, 
to  the  poor.*'  He  complains  of  those  monks,  who  boasted  of 
knowing  no  other  trinity  than  devotion  in  the  church,  in  the  cell, 
and  at  the  table ;  and  those  who  were  not  aware  that  this  was 
not  enough  for  the  genuine  monk  in  order  to  perfection  of  virtue, 

1  OraL  ii.,  in  Ps^xlviii.,  {  14,  p.  10:  atpovviv  iBaXovvtoi  iKtlvoiTovTov  Kvpiov  {uy^v, 
ioTtw  ov  fi^pify,  ain-oU  iiriKt(/igyov'  iiri  ifiot^  <^6pTtf  dpart  ^fitU  Tdir,  i&v  a(rr6t 
iKtliMn  l0i|,  iXaippdif  Kal  xpn<rr6v,  Kai  oCtm  Kar*  ixttvow,  A»akdy»9  fiiirroi, 
cvXoyt|6f}a'iff6<  kqI  ain-oi. 

3  xxii.  §  66,  p.  103 
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but  that  he  also  stood  greatly  in  need  of  knowledge — "  And  that, 
not  only  of  things  divine/'  says  he,  '*  but  also  of  history  and  yari- 
ous  other  kinds  of  culture,  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  approach  him.*'^  At  all  times,  however,  he  declared 
strongly  against  the  over-valuation  of  externals ;  as  elsewhere,  so 
also  in  monachism.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  a  stylite,  girt  with 
iron,  he  says,^  *'  I  desire  to  see  on  thee  also  the  armour  and  other 
panoply  of  the  great  Paul.  The  outward  iron  avails  nothing  towards 
making  him  who  wears  it  invulnerable,  if  he  throws  aside  that 
apostolical  armour.  Nay,  without  that,  it  serves  only  to  draw  down 
the  man*s  spirit  to  the  earth,  and  to  impede  its  flight  upward. 
Such  iron  is  in  itself  neither  salutary  nor  hurtful ;  but  it  may 
be  either.  It  has  sometimes  become  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  according  to  the  bent  of  the  will.**  Love  he  declares  to 
be,  for  all  Christians  alike,  the  central  point  of  the  Christian 
life.  *'  Only  obtain  this,  and  the  whole  troop  of  the  other  virtues 
will  follow  in  its  train.  As  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  good,  it  will 
call  forth  all  good  in  you.  Pronounce  but  the  word  love,  and  you 
have  named  at  once  all  goodness.  If  love  enters  the  soul,  the 
whole  band  of  the  other  virtues  enters  along  with  it.  But  if  she 
be  excluded,  the  soul  is  manifestly  left  naked  of  all  good."'  ''  Not 
so  much  depends  on  the  frequent  bowing  of  the  knee,"  says  he, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,^  "  but  a  great  deal  upon  what  is  signified 
by  that  outward  sign,  prostration  of  the  spirit,  humility  of  heart 
before  God.  To  stand  erect  was  not  less  acceptable  to  God  than 
to  bow  the  knee ;  nay,  it  was  more  in  harmony  with  nature, 
more  consonant  with  activity.'*^  To  persons  who  complained  that 
they  wanted  the  gift  of  tears,  he  says,  they  should  not  feel  pained 
about  that.  Charity  shown  to  the  poor  would  fully  supply  its 
place.* 

The  rage  for  dogmatizing  among  the  Greek  emperors  had,  from 
the  earliest  times,  been  the  cause  of  many  checks  and  disorders 

1  On  the  improTement  of  the  monastic  life,  1 146,  p.  260. 

5  xxii..  p.  186. 

8  xi.  §  7,  p.  62 :  affni,  Sva  ical  apx^t  Airarav  dyaBoirpal^iav  iv  vfiiv  iic^airii.  oifK 
Z^ff  Tit  dydirtiv  tlvtiir  koI  9Vir«^«^au^9i|  avT^j^vfiira»  xaXov.  dydtriit  iraptitivo/iiinix 
•i«  ^vxi|V|  cvMifipx*''''^*  '^^^  Koiird^  d'wa^  S/itXov  AptrSnf,  »i  9t  aitrii  IkiiBw  iiciciic- 
XiitfTat,  6n\oPt  ^i  ipriiiot  4  ^vxh  iKtlmj  ir  avrdt  dyatfov. 

4  ii.  on  Ft.  xlfiii.,  p.  11. 

•  Kal  ^wiKArtpw  A^a  icaj  iytpyittrM^ov  Kal  'KpaKriKmripw. 

6  §  U,  p.  10. 
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in  the  Greek  chnrch;  and  the  same  thing  proved  trne  under 
Manuel  Comnenns,  who  reigned  from  1143  to  1180.  The  his- 
torian Nicetas  Choniates  was  donbtless  right  in  saying,  the 
Boman  emperors  were  not  satisfied  to  mie,  and  to  deal  with 
freemen  as  with  slaves ;  bnt  they  took  it  qnite  amiss,  if  they 
were  not  also  recognized  as  wise  and  infallible  dogmatists,  as 
lawgivers,  called  to  decide  on  matters  haman  and  divine.^  The 
Byzantine  spirit,  which  tolerated  the  emperors  in  this,  characteris- 
tically expresses  itself  in  these  words  of  the  historian  Johannes 
Cinnamos :  ''  To  speculate  on  God*s  essence,  is  a  thing  allowable 
to  none  bnt  teachers,  the  most  considerable  of  the  priests,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  emperors  on  (iccount  of  their  dignity.^U 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  they  took  it 
amiss  when  the  epithet  "  holy**  was  not  applied  to  them  as  the 
anointed  of  God.' 

That  tendency,  which  had  called  forth  the  fanatical  attachment 
to  the  word  OeoroKo^  in  the  Greek  church,  continued  still  to  be 
active  there ;  and  it  ever  found  a  welcome  admission  among 
emperors,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  neglected  to  form  and  prove 
their  lives  by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  seemed  the  more  to  imagine 
that  they  could  honour  him  by  zeal  for  such  empty  formularies. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  stirred  up  a 
violent  controversy  about  the  following  formula :  The  incarnate 
God,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  was  at  once  the  ofiferer  and  the 
victim.^  ^his  formula,^  to  which  the  emperor  had  taken  a  fancy, 
must  be  adopted  by  all.  A  synod  convened  at  Constantinople 
drove  the  matter  through  ;^  and  many  of  the  bishops,  who  resist- 
ed it,  were  deposed  from  their  seats.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
was  led  back  again  to  this  favourite  thought,  by  one  who  had  ac- 
quired great  authority  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  dialectician, 
and  had  often  been  employed  on  embassies  to  the  West.     This 

1  The  remark  of  this  historian  in  speaking  of  Manuel  ComBeuus,  lib.  vii.  c.  t.   . 

3  Lib.  Ti.y  0.  ii. 

9  t6  UytoVf  S  truvfidtt  ^x**''  *^*  XF*^^**^'*  f^^P'V  '''o^*  poatXut*  Pachymeres  <le 
Michaele  Paleologo,  lib  vi.,  c.  zxxi.,  p.  607.  , 

^  t6v  at<rapK»fiivov  9t6if  irpovipipiiif  ▼>  ofiov  Kal  'rpot^cpf  (rOa«.  Nicet.  Cboniat. 
Manuel  Comnen.  lib.  vii.,  c.  ▼. 

0  The  opponent  of  it  was  the  Diaoonus  Soterich.  See  his  explication  of  the  form 
published  in  a  programme  by  Prof.  Tafel,  a.  d.  1832,  p.  10. 

6  The  transactions  of  the  same  synod  in  the  programme  just  mentioned  of  Prof.  Taf«;l, 
p.  18. 
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was  Demetriiifi.  He  had  accused  the  Occidentals  of  error,  be- 
cause they  taught  that  the  Son  of  God  was  inferior  to  the  Father, 
and  yet  equal  to  him.  But  Manuel  took  part  with  the  Occiden- 
tals, maintaining  that  most  assuredly  this  might  be  said  of  the 
God-man,  in  virtue  of  the  twofold  relation  in  which  he  must  be 
considered.^  And  in  evidence,  h«  cited  Christ's  words,  **  My 
Fatiier  is  greater  than  I !"  which  he  said  as  God-man,  as  one  in 
two  natures.  And  thus  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  words.  It  is  a  melancholy  sign  of  deadness 
in  the  Greek  church,  that  the  controversy  on  the  question  whether 
these  words  should  be  referred  to  Christ  according  to  his  divine 
or  according  to  his  human  nature,  or  to  both  at  the  same  time, 
was  waged  as  long  and  as  vehemently,  as  if  the  salvation  of  souls 
were  depending  on  this  point.''  And  not  merely  bishops,  but 
statesmen  and  courtiers,  and  finally  laymen  of  all  ranks,  took 
sides  in  the  dispute ;  and  the  scenes  were  renewed  which  were 
witnessed  in  the  fourth  century.'  The  emperor  required  that  his 
explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  which  they  referred  to 
the  entire  God-man,  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature,  should  be 
adopted  by  all.  Those  who  would  not  submit  to  this,  drew  upon 
themselves  his  displeasure,  and  at  last  he  forced  the  matter 
through  at  an  endemic  synod  (avvoSo^  ivSvj^jLouaa)  held  under  his 
own  presidency  at  Constantinople  in  1166,  before  which  he  caused 
to  be  laid  many  extracts  from  the  church  fathers,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  which  he  himself  took  an  active  part.*  The 
bishops,  who  would  not  receive  this  doctrine,  were  threatened 
with  deposition ;  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  with  the  loss  of 
their  dignities  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  the  rest,  with 
banishment  from  the  residential  city.  The  emperor  is  even  said-> 
to  have  issued  an  edict  in  confirmation  of  these  decrees,  denounc- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  on  those  who  dared  oppose  them ; 


1  The  fliBt  beginning  of  the  dispale  m  leooided  by  Johaunee  Cinnamos,  lib.  vi.  o.  ii. 

S  See  Nioet  Choouit.  lib.  tH.,  c.  t.,  p.  276^  seqq. 

S  The  general  interaat  taken  in  this  controveny  is  noticed  in  the  introdoction  to  the 
Aota  of  the  eonnoU  held  on  this  subject  at  Constantinople,  nnder  Manuel  Comnenus : 
Tavra  i7x^  '^a^  Xiv^opot  koI  miwrol  xqt  oUoi  irtpiXakoiifitva.  Miyi  Seriptonioi 
veterum  nova  coUectio,  t.  iv.,  p.  4,  Bomae,  1831. 

^  See  the  abofe-mentioned  Aota  of  the  same. 

9  According  to  the  account  of  Micetas. 
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and  a  stone  tablet  which  contained  these  determinations  was  set 
up  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  another  controyersy 
was  stirred  up  by  him  in  the  Greek  church  ;  to  which,  also,  an 
undue  importance  was  ascribed.  The  church  books  at  Constanti- 
nople contained  the  form  of  an  oath,  couched  in  very  unsuitable 
language,  we  admit,  for  those  who  came  over  from  Mohammedan- 
ism to  the  Christian  faith.  '*  Anathema  to  Mohammed's  God,  of 
whom  he  says  that  he  neither  begat  nor  was  begotten."^  But 
perhaps  this  formula  had  never  as  yet  given  that  scandal  to  any 
one  which  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  discover  in  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  a  blasphemy  ;  for  by  it  the  anathema  was 
pronounced  on  God  himself;  and  in  the  breasts  of  Mohammedans 
who  came  over  to  Christianity,  it  would  excite  scruples  against 
the  Christian  faith.  He  proposed,  therefore,  at  an  endemic  synod, 
convened  under  the  presidency  of  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  abrogation  of  this  formula.  But  he  was  unable,  on 
this  occasion,  to  carry  his  point.  It  was  maintained  against  him, 
that  the  God  of  Mohammed  was  plainly  not  the  true  God.  He 
was  not  to  be  balked,  however,  by  failing  of  his 'object  here. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  court-clergy,^  he  drew  up  a 
wordy  edict  against  the  above-mentioned  form  of  oath.  But  this 
met  again  with  violent  opposition  from  the  patriarch  and  the 
bishops,  which  excited  great  indignation  in  the  emperor.  Deter- 
mined to  carry  his  point  at  any  cost,  he  summoned  the  patriarch, 
with  a  synod,  to  his  palace  in  Scutari,  to  which  he  had  retired  on 
account  of  his  health.  When  they  arrived,  the  emperor's  secre- 
tary handed  them  an  edict  of  the  emperor  against  the  formula, 
which  he  required  them  to  sign,  and  an  extremely  violent  docu- 
ment, in  which  he  declared  he  should  be  ungrateful  to  the  King 
of  kings,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  so  many  obligations,  if  he 

1  See  Nicetaa  de  Comneno,  lib.  ?ii.,  c.  vi.  Tbe  words  added,  xal  ori  6\6<rfpvp6^ 
iert,  ve  atteDded  with  difficalty.  It  was  e?eD  at  that  time  confessed,  as  Nicetas 
shows,  that  it  ooald  not  be  exactly  understood  what  was  meant :  aXXa»«  ik  fin  owi- 
ivat  aVpt/Scdv  6iroX6»  ti  f  o't*  t6  6\6v<pvpo»f.  The  last  word  denotes  tbat  wbicij  is 
solid,  firm,  or  wrought  of  such  materials  and  made  of  one  piece;  thus  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat 
lib.  zxxiii.,  c.  xxvi.,  employs  the  word  bolosphyratos  to  signify  a  statue  of  this  sort  cast 
in  metal.  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  which  the  Mo- 
hammedans wei«  accused  of  worshipping.    Vide  Hottinger,  Hist,  oriental,  p.  166. 

S  As  Nicetas  says :  inrovpyoU  tlv  Tovro  xptivafitpotf  ov«  4dct  Ttavix  Trjt  fiavtXtiov 
a^\^«  r^y  icalfiov  iroXairt^orra*. 
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suffered  him  to  lie  under  the  anathema  ;  and,  following  a  common 
practice  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  he  threatened  that  he  would 
apply  to  the  pope,  expecting  to  frighten  the  bishops  to  com- 
pliance. He  said  he  would  assemble  a  larger  synod  and  call  in 
the  pope's  assistance.  At  this  juncture,  the  renerable  Eustathius 
stood  forth,  holding  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  shepherd,  to  declare 
firmly  against  the  imperial  edict.  "  He  could  not,  he  said, 
"  look  upon  the  God  of  that  Mohammed,  from  whom  so  much  mis- 
chief had  come,  as  the  true  God.''  When  this  was  reported  to 
the  emperor,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger.  He  demanded 
that  Eustathius  should  be  impeached.  Either  he  who  had  dared 
to  injure  the  Lord's  anointed  must  be  punished,  or  it  must  be 
prored  against  himself  that  he  had  never  worshipped  the  true 
God,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be 
converted.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  patriarch 
could  appease  the  emperor ;  and  after  much  negotiation  a  middle 
course  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  determined  that,  in 
place  of  the  anathema  against  the  God  of  Mohammed,  should  be 
substituted  the  certainly  more  judicious  form  :  ''  against  Moham- 
med, and  his  doctrine,  and  eTerything  connected  therewith."^ 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Greek  church  to  the  Latin,  the 
after-effects  of  those  schisms  which  had  made  their  appearance 
at  an  earlier  period  still  continued  to  be  experienced.  The  sys- 
tematic OTolution  of  the  system  of  faith  of  the  Roman  church,  by 
scholasticism,  and  the  perfected  form  of  Papal  absolutism,  could 
only  serre  to  define  more  sharply  the  line  of  diyision  between  the 
two  churches,  and  to  make  the  difference  still  more  radical.  While 
they  on  the  side  of  the  Boman  church,  in  their  consciousness  of 
possessing  the  only  true  tradition,  and  an  authority  founded  on 
divine  right,  and  destined  to  judge  and  decide  over  all,  supposed 
they  could  look  down  on  the  Greek  church  with  a  feeling  of 
superiority ;  they  of  the  Greek  church,  priding  themselves  on  a 
traditional  literary  culture,  which,  to  be  sure,  must  fade  to  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  new  mental  achievements  of 
the  West,  were  still  inclined  to  despise  the  Latins  as  barbarians. 
The  crusades  brought  Greeks  and  Latins  into  closer  connection 
and  more  living  contact  with  each  other ;  but  these  were  fre- 
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queotly  but  sources  of  controyersy  and  distrust,  and  served  rather 
to  widen  than  to  narrow  the  distance  between  the  two  parties.  As 
we  have  already  remarked  on  a  former  page,^  the  disputed  ques- 
tion prevailing  between  the  two  churches,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  brought  up  anew  for  discussion  at 
the  beginning  of  these  undertakings,  in  1098,  before  a  council 
held  by  pope  Urban  the  Second,  at  Bari.  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury stood  forth  as  advocate  of  the  Latin  church  doctrine,  and 
the  anathema  on  that  of  the  Greek  church  was  here  renewed. 

Among  the  succeeding  transactions  between  the  two  churches, 
one  particularly  deserving  notice  was  a  conference  held  under  the 
Greek  emperor,  John  Comnenus  the  Second,  between  Anselm  of 
Havelberg,^  a  bishop  eminently  distinguished  for  weight  of  cha- 
racter, intellectual  ability,  and  education,  and  the  archbishop 
Nechites  (doubtless  Nicetas)  of  Nicomedia,  who  superintended 
the  direction  of  studies  already  noticed,  at  Constantinople,  in 
1146,  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  churches,  and 
the  means  of  settling  them.  When  Anselm,  at  a  stibseqnent 
period,  was  residing  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugene  the  Third,  he 
drew  up,  at  the  request  of  that  pope,  a  full  account  of  that  confer- 
ence.^ We  may  take  it  for  granted,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
sented here  with  a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  diplomatical 
accuracy ;  still,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  Greek  prelate  managed  his  cause  in  this  conference 
has,  in  all  essential  respects,  been  truly  represented  by  Anselm. 
He  represents  him  as  saying  many  pointed  and  striking  things 
against  the  Latin  church,  such  as  he,  assuredly,  could  not  have 
invented  at  his  own  point  of  view,  and  would  not  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  opponent. 

In  respect  to  the  contested  point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Nicetas  appealed,  as  the  Greeks  were  ever  wont  to  do,  to 
the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  St  John,  and  to  the  inviolable  autho- 
rity of  the  Nicene  creed.  Anselm  replied  conformably  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  as  it  had  been  settled  since  the  time  of 


1  PageJ224. 

2  See  respecting  him,  A.  F.  Rieders  Essay,  in  the  Allgemeinen  Arohi?,  fiir  die 
Qesehichtskande  des  preussischen  Staates  von  L.  Ton  Ledebnr,  vol  viii.,  f.  97;  and  by 
Dr  Spieker,  in  Illgen's  Zeitsohrift  fiir  historische  Tbeologie,  toI.  ii.,  f.  1840. 

3  In  D'Acbery  Spiceleg.  t.  i. 
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Vincentins  of  Lerins.  He  presented,  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
gressive evolntion  of  that  doctrine,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  actuating  the  church,  by  yirtue  of  which  the  doctrine, 
contained  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had  been  more 
exactly  defined  and  explicated,  and  what  it  contained  in  spirit, 
reduced  to  the  form  of  more  precise  conceptions ;  just  as  the  work 
of  one  universal  council  is  completed  in  the  gradual  development 
of  Christian  doctrine  by  another  and  later.  All  this  is  the  work 
of  the  same  Spirit,  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  and  to  his 
church ;  of  whom  he  says  that  he  would  teach  many  things  which 
the  apostles,  at  that  time,  could  not  understand.  Even  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  as  explained  by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  pointed  out  as 
a  doctrine  expressed,  in  so  many  words,  .in  the  Bible.^  Anselm 
alleged,  in  behalf  of  the  well-grounded  authority  of  the  Boman 
church,  that  all  heresies  had  found  their  birthplace  in  the  Greek 
church ;  while  in  the  former,  the  pure  doctrine  had  ever  been  pre- 
served, iVee  from  alloy,  amid  all  the  disputes  proceeding  from  that 
other  quarter.  To  this  Nicetas  replied  :*  "  If  the  heresies  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church,  still,  they  were  subdued  there ; 
and  they  could  only  contribute  to  the  clearer  evolution  and 
stronger  confirmation  of  the  faith."  And  he  endeavours  to  point 
out,  here,  a  substantial  advantage  of  the  Greek  church  over  the 
Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating  scientific  culture  which  had 
distinguished  the  Greek  church  from  the  beginning.  ''  Perhaps 
the  very  reason  why  so  many  heresies  had  not  sprung  up  among 
the  Eomans  was,  that  there  had  not  been  among  them  so  many 
learned  and  acute  investigators  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  that 
conceit  of  knowledge  by  which  the  Greek  heretics  had  been  mis- 
led, deserred  censure,  sUU,  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins,  who 
affirmed  neither  one  thing  nor  another  about  the  faith,  but  only 
followed  the  lead  of  others  in  unlearned  simplicity,  deserved  not 
to  be  praised.'    It  must  be  ascribed  either  to  blameable  negli- 

I  Lib.  iiy  c.  xzij.,  seqq. 

S  Lib.  iii.,  c.  xi. 

*  Lib.  ui.,  e.  zi:  Sicat  haeretioonim,  qui  apad  nos  fyierant,  Ttna  si^ientia,  qu*  te- 
dacd  fuot,  colpaiida  est,  iu  ntmirum  [which,  without  doubt,  should  re«d  minime,  as 
iroDj  here  would  be  out  of  place]  laudanda  est  Bomana  imperitia,  qua  ipai  nee  hoe  nee 
illud  de  fide  dixerunt,  sed  alios  inde  dloentes  et  dooenlee  simplicitate  quasi  minus  doeu 
audierunt. 
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gence  in  examining  into  the  faith,  or  to  singular  inactivity  of 
mind  and  dnlness  of  apprehension,  or  to  hindrances  growing  out 
of  the  heavy  load  of  secular  business."^  He  applies  to  the  La* 
tins,  in  this  regard,  the  words  in  1  Tim.  i.  7,  and  to  the  Greeks 
what  Aristotle  says  of  the  nsefnlness  of  donbt  as  a  passage-way 
to  truth.  Earnestly  does  Nicetas  protest  against  the  intima- 
tion that  the  Greek  church  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  what  the 
pope,  without  a  council  held  in  concurrence  with  the  Greeks, 
might,  on  his  own  self-assumed  authority,  prescribe.  ''If  the  pope, 
seated  on  the  high  throne  of  his  glory,  will  fulminate  against  us, 
and  hurl  down  his  mandates  upon  us  from  his  lofty  station  ;  if, 
not  with  our  concurrence,  but  arbitrarily,  and,  according  to  his 
own  good  pleasure,  he  will  judge  us,  nay,  order  us  ;  what  fraternal 
or  what  paternal  relation  can  subsist  long  on  such  terms  !  Who 
would  patiently  endure  this  ?  If  we  could,  we  might  justly  be 
called,  and  should  be  in  fact  slaves  and  not  sons  of  the  church."' 
He  then  goes  on  to  say. that,  if  such  authority  belonged  to  the 
pope,  then  all  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  sciences,  all 
Greek  intellect  and  Greek  learning,  were  superfluous.  The  pope 
alone  would  be  bishop,  teacher,  and  pastor ;  he  alone  would  have 
to  be  responsible  to  God  for  all,  whom  God  had  committed  to  his 
charge  alone.  The  apostolic  creed  did  not  teach  men  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Boman  church  in  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic, 
apostolic  church.^ 

Though  Nicetas  defended  the  use  of  ordinary  bread  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  Lord*s  supper,  a  custom  which  had  always  been 
handed  down  in  the<}reek  church,  yet  he  estimates  the  import- 
ance of  this  disputed  point  with  Christian  moderation.*  He  says 
that  he  himself,  in  case  no  other  bread  was  to  be  had,  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  using  unleavened  bread  in  the  mass.     **  Since, 

1  Quod  contigiBse  videtur  ?el  ex  nimia  negligentit  investigandae  fidei  vel  ex  grossa 
tarditate  hebetia  ingenii  vel  ex  occnpatione  ac  mole  saeoalaria  impedimenti. 

2  Si  Romanua  poniifex  in  excelao  throno  gloriae  eoae  residens  nobia  tonare  et  qaaai 
projioera  mandata  ana  de  sablimi  volaerit,  et  noD  noeiro  eonailio,  aed  proprio  arbilrio 
pro  beneplaoito  aao  de  nobia  et  de  ecclesiia  noatria  jadicara,  imo  imperare  voloerit, 
quae  fraterpitaa  aea  etiam  quae  paternitaa  baec  esse  poterit  ?  Quia  hoo  unqaam  aequo 
animoaiiatiiiereqaeat?  Tane  nempeveri  aervi  efc  noo  filii  ecoleaiae  recte  diei  poaae- 
nma  et  eaaa. 

S  Lib.  iii.,  c.  viii. 
*  Lib.  c.  e.  xviii. 
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however,*'  he  adds,  *'  the  number  of  the  narrow-minded  far  exceeds 
that  of  persons  well-instracted  in  the  faith,  and  the  nndistingnish- 
ing  mnltitnde  easily  take  offence,  it  was  worthy  of  all  pains,  that 
both  Latins  and  Greeks  should  be  induced  to  join,  heart  and 
hand,  in  Bringing  about,  in  some  suitable  place  and  at  some  suit- 
able time,  a  general  council,  at  which  the  use  of  learened  or  un- 
leavened bread,  by  all  at  the  same  time,  should  be  adopted,  or,  if 
such  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at  without  giving  scandal 
to  one  of  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree  in  this,  that  neither 
party  should  condemn  the  other,  and  this  difference  should  no 
longer  turn  to  the  injury  of  holy  charity.  "  Mutual  condemna- 
tion,'* says  he,  *'  is  a  far  greater  sin  than  this  diversity  of  custom, 
which  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference."  Both  finally  agreed 
on  this  point,  that  a  general  council,  consisting  of  Latins  and 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reunion  of  the  two 
churches,  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 

But  the  irritable  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  parties 
heightened  by  the  crusades  and  the  consequences  following  in 
their  train,  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  would  not 
lower  their  tone,  put  the  assembling  of  such  a  council  out  of  the 
question ;  and  even  if  it  could  have  b^en  held,  it  must,  for  the 
same  reasons,  have  failed  of  coming  to  any  beneficial  results. 
When  afterwards,  in  the  twelfth  century,  several  provinces  of  the 
East  were  conquered,  by  the  crusaders,  when  finally,  in  1204,  a 
Western  empire  was  founded  at  Constantinople,  the  Latins  con- 
ducted towards  the  Greeks  in  so  unchristian,  despotic,  and  cruel 
a  manner  that  the  hate  of  the  latter  was  thereby  roused  to  a 
higher  intensity,  and  the  impression  endured  for  a  longtime  after- 
wards. Every  violent  measure  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  all  to  the  church  of  Borne,  and  of  suppressing  every- 
thing peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  monks  especially  were  treated 
with  great  harshness.  Many  Greeks  died  as  martyrs  at  the 
stake,  for  the  liberties  of  their  church,  and  the  honest  convictions 
of  their  minds.* 

1  See  the  report  of  an  anknown  Greek  pertiooluly  coDoeming  the  croelties  perpe- 
trated on  the  kland  of  Cyprus,  in  the  work  of  Leo  Allatiae,  a  Greek  who  bad  gone 
over  10  the  Roman  eharoh:  De  eccleaiae  occidental  is  atqae  oriental  is  perpetna  eonaen* 
sione,  lib.  ii.,  e.  xiii^  p.  694.  To  tbia  learned  man  such  proceedinga  of  the  Romish 
choreh  aeem  perfectly  regular,  and  be  very  naively  remarks :  Opoa  erat,  efl^nes  pro- 
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Though  by  these  events  the  Greeks  mnst  have  become  still 
more  alienated  from  the  BomTin  church,  and  the  transactions  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  at  Constantinople  had  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Greek  clergy,  yet  a  new  political 
interest  came  into  play,  which  made  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Nice,  more  desirous  than  ever  of 
the  union  of  the  two  churches.  The  emperor  John  Ducas  Vatazes 
hoped,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
recover  what  had  been  rent  from  the  empire  by  the  arms  of  the 
Latins  ;  and  for  this  reason  invited  and  favoured  negotiations  for 
union.  The  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  but  who  also 
resided  at  Nice,  sent  two  letters  to  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and 
to  the  cardinals,  which  certainly  betray  no  evidence  in  him  of  a 
man  who  could  have  been  induced  by  any  political  considerations 
to  bow  before  the  papacy.^  The  patriarch  begins  with  saying 
that  he  regarded  Christ  as  the  only  true  corner-stone,  on  which 
the  whole  church  was  founded :  "  Whoever  believes  on  thee,  as 
this  comer-stone,"  he  exclaims, — addressing  Christ,  and  probably 
alluding  already  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  church  of 
Home, — ''  shall  in  nowise  come  to  shame,  nor  find  himself  torn  from 
the  foundation  of  his  hope.  This  truth  none  can  gainsay  but  a 
disciple  of  the  father  of  lies.*'  As  Christ  proclaims  peace  to 
those  who  are  nigh,  and  to  those  who  are  afar  ofif,  as  by  his  death 
on  the  cross  he  had  brought  together  all,  fropi  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  earth,  into  a  fellowship  of  piety,  so  it  was  bis  own  cause  to 
bring  back  those  who  had  fallen  apart  to  the  unity  of  faith.  He 
then  urgently  calls  upon  the  pope  to  make  every  effort  for  the  re- 
storation of  church-fellowship  between  Greeks  and  Latins.  He 
defends  the  Greeks  against  the  objections  made  to  their  orthodoxy; 
against  the  complaints  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  schism : 

priaeqae  fldei  rebellM  et  Teritatis  oppngnatores  non  ezilio,  sed  ferro  et  igne  in  Mniorem 
mentem  reducere.  Haeretici  proscribendi  sunk,  exterminandi  snot,  puniendi  sunt  et 
pertinacea  occidendi,  cremandi.  Ita  legM  sandant,  ita  obaerraTit  aiitiquiua,  nee  alioB 
mos  eafc  recentioris  ecolesiae  torn  Graeoae  turn  Latinae. 

1  Theae  two  lelten,  publiahed  by  Matthew  of  Paria,  at  the  year  1287,  f.  886.  Nothing 
but  thebiaa  of  party- intereat  could  ever  lead  one  to  hold  that  theae  letten  are  a  fabrica- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  Tiolent  passages  in  them  directed  against  the  popes; 
Gregory's  answer  shows  that  many  passages  of  that  sort  mast  ha?e  been  in  the  letter  to 
which  he  is  replying;  besides,  what  took  place  sabseqnendy,  daring  the  negotiations  at 
Constantinople,  testifies  to  the  existence  of  sach  a  tone  of  feeling  as  is  expressed  in 
these  letters. 
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<<  Many  persons  of  high  dignity  and  power,*'  says  he,  "  would 
listen  to  yon,  were  they  not  airaid  of  nnjnst  oppressions,  wanton 
extortions,  or  indecorous  serritude."    Only  one  thing  was  want- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  the  blood  and  crown  of  martyrdom  :  "  What 
I  say,  and  why  I  say  it,"  he  then  exclaims,  '*  the  famous  island 
of  Cyprus  can  tell,  which  has  furnished  new  martyrs.     Was  that 
a  pretty  business,  most  holy  pope,  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter  ? 
Did  Peter,  the  gentle  and  humble  disciple  of  Christ,  prescribe 
that  V*    And  he  held  up  to  the  pope  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter  ;  while  to  the  Greeks  he  applies  what 
the  same  apostle  says  of  the  faith  that  is  tried  by  the  fire  of  suf- 
ferings.   He  concludes  with  again  entreating  the  pope  that  he 
would  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  about  the  great  work  of  re- 
storing unity  to  the  church,  as  he  himself  would  not  be  hindered 
by  any  bodily  weakness,  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  from  doing  all 
that  lay  within  his  power.     He  said :  "  He  was  well  aware  that 
both  parties  maintained  the  error  was  not  with  them,  which  each 
would  of  course  say  of  itself.     But  both  parties  should  look  into 
the  mirror  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  left  be- 
hind them  by  the  old  church  teachers,  and  thereby  examine  them- 
selyes."    The  same  spirit  also  expressed  itself  in  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  patriarch  to  the  cardinals :  '*  Let  us  all,  said  he  to 
them,  "  be  of  the  same  mind.    Let  not  one  of  us  say :  I  am  of 
Paul;  another,  I   am  of  ApoUos;   another,  I  am  of  Cephas; 
another,  I  am  of  Christ,  but  let  us  all  call  onrseWes  of  Christ,  as 
we  are  all  called  Christians."    Here,  too,  the  rending  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  was  attributed  to  the  extortions  and  oppres- 
sive measures  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  "  From  being  a  mother, 
she  had  turned  into  a  step-mother ;  unmindful  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  that  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  she 
trampled  most  under  foot  those  who  humbled  themselres  the 
most  before  her."    The  pope  hereupon  sent  two  Dominicans  and 
two  Franciscans  to  Constantinople,  as  delegates  to  treat  concern- 
ing peace, — with  two  letters  to  the  patriarch,  in  which  he  took 
notice  of  the  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  above-cited  letters, 
but  also  passed  by  many  things,  perhaps  purposely,  in  silence. 
He  allowed  that  the  patriarch  was  right,  in  saying  that  Christ  is 
the  chief  comer-stone  and  first  foundation  of  the  church ;  but  re- 
minded him  that  the  apostles  were  the  secondary  foundations 
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(secundaria  fandamenta),  among  whom  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant was  the  apostle  Peter,  of  whose  primacy  he  was  careful 
to  remind  him.  The  envoys,  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople, 
in  1233,  were  received  with  great  marks  of  honour;  bnt  th^ 
negotiations,  in  which  the  Greeks  betrayed  the  irritated  state  of 
their  feelings  at  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  led  to  no  favour- 
able results.  The  legates  declared  that  the  Boman  church  would 
not  depart  an  iota  from  their  faith  and  symbol ;  the  Greeks  must 
confess  to  the  faith  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son 
as  well  as  from  the  Father ;  and  they  must  set  forth  this  in  their 
sermons  before  the  people,  and  condemn  and  bum  their  books 
written  against  this  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
pope  would  not  force  them  to  recite  the  creed  with  that  addition. 
Neither  should  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, be  pressed  on  the  Greeks;  only  they  should  firmly  believe 
and  preach  to  others  that  the  body  of  Christ  could  be  made  of 
unleavened  as  well  as  leavened  bread,  and  all  the  books  com- 
posed against  that  usage  of  the  Roman  church  they  should  con- 
demn and  bum.  These  last  declarations  were  received  by  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  bishops,  with  great  indignation ;  and  so 
the  negotiations  were  broken  up.i 

If  the  restoration  of  fraternal  communion  between  the  two 
great  portions  of  the  church,  which  together  were  designed  to 
form  one  whole,  might  itself  be  an  object  of  longing  desire  to  all 
who  were  not  blinded  by  national  hate,  or  narrow-minded  fanati- 
cism, much  more  must  the  great  evils  which  sprang  out  of  the 
schism,  and  continued  to  be  propagated  and  to  spring  up  aflresh 
from  age  to  age,  call  forth  in  the  unprejudiced  the  wish  for  a  re- 
union, and  impel  them  to  cast  about  for  the  means  of  securing  so 
great  an  object.  And  when  such  persons  inquired  into  the  points 
of  dispute  which  had  come  into  discussion  between  the  two  parties, 
*  these,  most  assuredly,  would,  appear  to  them  as  of  little  or  no 
importance  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  for  the  far  graver  doctrinal  opposition  betwixt  the  two 
churches  had  in  fact  remained  an  unconscious  one,  never  ^pressed 
in  any  public  confession.  In  the  controverted  point  which  was 
considered  of  the  most  weight, — ^the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 

1  See  the  aceoaot  of  the  papal  legates  in  Rainaldi,  a.d.  1233,  §  6,  at  aeq. 
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Ghost, — an  easy  method  of  accommodation  readily  presented 
itself,  that  of  resorting  to  a  comparison  of  the  older  chnrclT 
teachers.  Accordingly,  a  pious  and  learned  man  of  these  times, 
standing  in  high  veneration  among  the  Greeks,  the  abbot  and 
priest  Nicephoms  Blemmydes,  devoted  himself  to  the  business 
of  writing  for  the  peace  of  the  church,^  which  he  was  induced  to 
do  by  a  purely  Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  those  other 
considerations  which  under  these  circumstances  are  so  apt  to 
mingle  in. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  cringe  before  the  Byzantine 
despotism,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following  example :  The  em- 
peror John  Ducas  kept  up  an  illicit  intercourse  with  Marcesina» 
a  lady  of  the  court,  with  whose  beauty  he  had  become  enamoured. 
He  treated  her  as  a  second  wife,  and  required  nearly  the  same 
honours  to  be  paid  to  her  as  to  an  empress.  The  pious  monk 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  was  the  only  one  who  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed himself,  both  in  writing  and  conversation,  against  this 
scandal  offered  to  a  Christian  people  ;  and  once,  when  she  pro- 
posed visiting  the  church  connected  with  the  monastery  of  Blem- 
mydes, and  to  partake  of  the  communion  there,  he  caused  the 
church  doors  to  be  shut  in  her  face.  Accustomed  to  receive 
homage  from  all,  she  was  the  more  exasperated  at  receiving  this 
treatment  from  a  monk,  and  urged  the  emperor,  over  whom  in 
other  matters  her  influence  was  unbounded,  to  revenge  her  in- 
sulted pride.  The  worthy  monk,  foreseeing  the  vengeance  that 
must  overtake  him,  issued  a  circular  letter,'  giving  an  account  of 
what  he  had  done,  explaining  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to 
do  so,  and  expressing  the  noble  temper  which  governed  him.* 
^*  Though  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,"  says  he, 
**  we  were  taken  by  surprise,  yet  we  did  not  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate to  drive  away  from  the  common  prayer  and  song  of  the 
faithful,  the  adulteress,  who,  in  an  unheard-of  manner,  insults  the 
laws  of  Christ  and  makes  the  insult  a  public  one,  and  to  banish 
with  all  our  power  the  unholy  from  holy  places ;  not  without  fear, 
indeed,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  overcoming  the 

1  See  two  treadses  reladng  to  this  subject,  in  Leo  AlUtins  Graecia  ortbodoza,  t  i. 

S  iirurTo\9i  KaBoXiKtoripa, 

S  Of  Marcasina  he  says :  c^tc  4  ipxovrlvaa  i  Mapirc<riva,  4  iJ^oxStt  ip»fiitni  tw 
/3a<r(Xit  Kal  did  tovto  irdpTtow  itwupT^povtra  xal  airHix  TJ^v  AityoCtrTrit  irpuTtuovca 
TvpapviKmt  §lvl4*priat¥,  etc. 
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fear  of  man  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  we  would  rather  die 
than  act  contrary  to  his  laws.  Thongh  many/'  he  wrote,  "  might 
think  differently  from  himself,  yet  he  could  not  follow  them  in 
that  which  is  wrong.  He  should  stand  ready  OTon  to  renounce 
the  fathers,  that  he  might  be  only  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to 
keep  himself  wholly  in  his  footsteps  and  laws.  Whoever  was 
not  so  minded  could  not  be  Christ's  disciple."  And  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words  :  "  Thus  thinking,  we  dared  not  present 
the  holy  bread  to  the  impure  and  shameless,  and  to  cast  the 
pearls  of  the  liturgy  before  one  who  wallows  in  the  mire  of  adul- 
tery. Therefore  will  we  suffer  in  the  Lord,  whaterer  may  betide 
us.  ^ 

But  the  emperor,  restrained  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  did 
not  venture  to  attempt  anything  against  the  pious  man  who  was 
in  earnest  for  the  honour  of  the  divine  law.^  Under  the  emperor 
Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second,  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  offered  to  this  Blemmydes,  but  he  preferred  the 
qniet  of  his  monastery.* 

The  above*mentioned  reason,  which  led  the  emperors  residing 
in  Nice  to  wish  for  the  union  of  the  churches,  was  removed,  it  is 
true,  when  in  1261  Michael  Faleologus,  by  his  crimes,  had  risen 
to  the  imperial  dignity, — and  by  crimes  sought  to  maintain  him- 
self in  it, — reconquered  Constantinople,  and  restored  the  ancient 
empire.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  political  motives  inducing 
him  to  seek  the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  with  the 
pope,  became  the  stronger.  He  stood  in  fear  of  the  armies  of 
the  West,  which  were  again  threatening  the  Greek  empire,  and 
hoped,  through  means  of  the  pope,  to  be  able  to  avert  this  dan- 
ger. He  was  ready  himself  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  this  ob- 
ject, and  felt  assured,  not  without  reason,  that  the  papacy,  even 
though  submitted  to,  must  always  remain  a  powerless  thing  to 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  subjection  be  merely  one  of  form  and 
appearance.  But  he  could  not  so  easily  succeed  in  making  the 
heads  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  monks  feel  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  share  these  convictions  with  himself     Great  as 

1  Vide  Leo  Allat.  de  ecolesiae  oocidentalis  atqae  ortenUlis  perp«taa  oonsens.,  lib.  ii., 
c.  xiv.,  p.  718. 
:i  See  the  historical  work  of  Nioepborus  Grpgoras,  lib.  ii.,  e.  vii. 
3  L.  c.  lib.  iii.,  c.  i. 
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was  the  power  of  the  rude  Byzantine  despotism  oyer  the  minds 
of  its  subjects,  still,  it  was  opposed  on  this  side  by  a  formidable 
«heck,  which  bmte  force  could  not  so  easily  remove  ;  and  there 
subsisted  already  in  the  Greek  church  a  schism,  for  which  this 
emperor  was  accountable,  and  which  might  easily  be  followed  up 
by  another  still  more  radical,  to  increase  the  confusion. 

When,  under  the  reign  of  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second,  Nice- 
phoTUS  Blemmydes  declined  the  patriarchal  dignity  offered  to  him, 
another  pious  monk,  Arsenius,  was  induced  to  accept  it,  though 
he  was  afterwards  constrained  to  lament  that  he  had  not  followed 
the  example  of  the  first-named  indiridual.     That  emperor  left 
behind  him,  at  his  death,  a  son  six  years  old,  over  whom  he  ap- 
pointed  the  patriarch  guardian ;    and  the   latter  felt  himself 
sacredly  bound  to  watch  over  the  young  heir  of  the  empire,  till 
he  could  enter  upon  the  government.     It  being  out  of  his  power 
to  prevent  Michael  Paleologus  from  usurping  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, he  crowned  him  ;  yet  only  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  hold  the  government  no 
longer  than  to  the  majority  of  John  Lascaris,  and  then  to  resign 
in  his  favour.     But  that  usurper  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  oath  ; 
and  the  more  effectually  to  exclude  from  the  throne  the  regular 
successor  of  the  late  emperor,  and  to  secure  himself  against  all 
danger  from  his  plots,  he  caused  John  Lascaris,  who  was  now  a 
child  about  ten  years  old,  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyesight.     The* 
patriarch  Arsenius  immediately  excommunicated  him;  and  the 
emperor,  though  he  might  silence  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience  at  the  commission  of  so  great  a  crime,  and  forget  the 
judgment  of  a  holy  God,  yet  dreaded  the  tribunal  of  the  church. 
The  absolution  of  the  church  was,  to  him,  the  same  as  the  for- 
giveness of  sin.     A  stranger  to  all  true  fear  of  God,  the  despot 
humbled  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the  church.     Submitting 
to  the  penance  imposed  on  him,  he  expected  thus  to  gain  over 
the  patriarch  so  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  ban  and  grant 
him  absolution.     Thus  would  he  make  the  matter  up  with  his 
own  conscience  and  the  judgment  of  God.     But  he  could  not 
bend  the  mind  of  the  pions  patriarch.     The  only  course  that  re- 
mained, therefore,  was  to  get  rid  of  him.     A  synod  called  to- 
gether at  Constantinople  was  the  instrument  employed  to  subvert 
him,  and  he  cheerfully  retired  once  more  to  the  seclusion  and 
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qniet  of  the  cloister.  A  bishop  of  Adrianople,  OenBanns.  who 
vas  friendly  to  the  emperor,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Still, 
a  large  party  remained  devoted  to  Arsenias,  and  reftised  to  re- 
cognize any  other  as  patriarch.  Germanus  found  himself  assailed 
by  reproaches  on  all  sides,  and  resigned  his  office.  Joseph,  an 
aged  and  unlettered  monk,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world,  finally 
assumed  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  convo- 
cation of  bishops,  the  emperor,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  declared  himself 
guilty  of  two  sins,  perjury,  and  depriving  the  son  of  his  prede* 
cessor  of  his  eyesight.  Then  the  patriarch  first  stood  up  and 
gave  the  emperor,  while  prostrate  on  the  ground,  a  written 
certificate  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  the  bishops,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  read  to  him  this  form 
of  absolution.  The  emperor,  after  partaking  of  the  communion, 
departed,  joyful,  as  if  the  burden  had  been  removed  from  his  con- 
science, and  he  were  now  made  sure  of  the  grace  of  6od  himself.^ 
Nor  did  he  forget  how  much  he  was  indebted  for  the  peace  of  his 
soul  to  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  new  patriarch,  however,  was 
but  the  more  detested  by  the  party  of  Arsenius  ;  and  the  schism 
betwixt  the  Arsenians  and  the  followers  of  Joseph  penetrated 
into  the  midst  of  families.^ 

Although  the  attempt  to  efiect  a  union  between  the  two 
churches,  would  unavoidably  create  new  dirisions  in  the  Greek 
church  already  rent  by  these  parties,  still,  the  dread  of  the  storm 
which  threatened  him  from  the  West  caused  the  emperor  to  over- 
look all  other  difficulties.  The  motives  which  influenced  Michael 
Faleologus  were  sustained  and  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1271,'  an  individual  who  on  his  return  from  the  East  had  taken 
pains  accurately  to  inform  himself  of  the  emperor*s  situation,  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  renewal  of  the  crusades,  and  consi- 
dered the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  a  very  impor- 
tant means  to  that  end,  Gregory  the  Tenth,  was  elected  pope.  It 
was  the  determination  of  this  pope  to  make  it  his  special  busi^ 

The  woidfl  of  the  historian  Nieephorus  Qregoras,  ]ib.  iy.,e.  viii.:  nal  olhmtdTr^i 
aWtS  Koravriiwai  oUn%pot,    George  Pachymeres*8  history  of  this  emperor's  reign,  libb 

iv.,  0.  ZXT. 

2  Pachymeree*B  History,  lib.  It.,  o.  zzviii. 
S  See  Tol.  vii.,  p.  262. 
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tiefls  at  the  general  council,  vhich  was  to  assemble  in  1274,  to  set 
on  foot  a  new^crosade,  and  consequently  to  bring  up  the  subject 
of  the  union.  When  the  Roman  embassy  for  peace,  in  which 
John  Farastron,  a  man  of  Oreek  descent,  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  arrired  at  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  business  to 
a  conclusion.  He  described  to  the  clergy  the  threatening  danger 
which  might  thus  be  arerted.  He  appealed  to  the  negotiations 
already  mentioned,  under  the  emperor  Johannes  Ducas,  when  the 
Latins  were  by  no  means  accused  of  impiety  on  account  of  their 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  by  no  means  required  that 
their  addition  to  this  doctrine  should  be  expunged  from  all  other 
writings,  but  only  from  the  creed.  He  represented  to  them,  that 
the  Latins  and  Greeks  agreed  as  nearly  together  on  the  most 
important  matters  of  faith,  as  if  the  difference  between  them  was 
only  a  difference  of  language.  There  needed  to  be  no  scruples 
about  admitting  the  name  of  the  pope  into  the  ecclesiastical 
books  (StTH^cQ,  and  of  mentioning  him  in  the  public  prayers  of 
the  church,  since  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  bishops 
of  far  inferior  dignity,  as  a  mark  of  church-fellowship.  Why 
should  there  be  any  hesitation  about  calling  the  pope  brother 
and  first  brother,  when  eren  the  rich  man  in  torments  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  Abraham  finther,  from  whom  he  was  separated 
by  that  great  gulf  which  indicated  an  opposition  of  temper. 
Even  though  the  right  of  appeals  to  the  pope  were  sanctioned, 
still,  owing  to  the  wide  separation  by  sea,  the  thing  could  not 
easily  be  carried  out  in  practice.^  The  patriarch  Joseph,  who 
was  otherwise  inclined  to  compliance,  and  whom  the  emperor 
was  disposed  to  indulge  out  of  gratitude  for  the  absolution 
he  had  obtained  from  him,  offered  here  the  most  determined 
resistance,  being  ftiUy  under  the  influence  of  the  common  senti- 
ment which  prevailed  in  the  Greek  church.  Not  haying  sufS- 
cient  confidence  in  his  own  learning,  he  requested  his  archirarius 
(X^pTo^vXo^  Johannes  Beccus,'  a  man  of  high  authority  on  ac- 

1  See  theTeport  of  George  PecbymeieBjWho  himself  took  a  part  in  theae  proceedings, 
in  his  history  of  this  emperor,  lib.  ▼.,  o.  zii. 

9  The  two  historians,  Nioephoros  Oregorss  and  Paehymeres,  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  eaeh  other  in  their  judgment  aboat  the  learning  of  Beccns.  The  former  says  (lib. 
v.,  0.  ii.,  p.  129,  in  the  latest  collection) :  in  the  knowledge  of  Hellenic  literatare,  others 
hsd  gone  before  him;  bat  in  the  a^Knvit  doyfi^w  iKicXt)<riaaTiN«y,  all  appeared  mm 
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count  of  his  knowledge  in  church  literature,  and  his  rhetorical 
gifts,  after  the  Byzantine  standard,  that  he  would  give  a  public 
expression  of  his  judgment  on  these  matters.  Fear  held  him 
back.  But  when  the  patriarch  bade  him  speak  on  penalty  of  the 
ban,  he  at  length  surmounted  his  fears,  and  in  direct  terms  de- 
clared the  Latins  to  be  heretics.  This  was  of  great  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  party  whom  he  led.  The  concentrated  fury 
of  the  emperor  now  fell  upon  him;  he  was  thrown  with  his 
whole  family  into  prison,  and  the  emperor,  who  considered  it  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  gain  his  voice,  employed 
this  treatment  as  a  means  also  of  bending  his  will  and  inducing 
him  to  alter  his  tone.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  him  oyer,  ex- 
tracts from  the  older  church  teachers  were  laid  before  him  in  his 
dungeon.  He  desired  to  read  the  excerpted  passages  in  their 
connection,  and  the  emperor  readily  consented.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  prison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  consult  himself  all 
the  books  he  thought  necessary.  One  might  be  disposed  to 
think,  from  the  way  in  which  the  change  in  Beccus's  opinions 
was  brought  about,  that  it  was  merely  a  hypocritical  pretence. 
Tet  his  later  behaviour,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered, 
under  every  change  of  circumstances,  to  the  principles  once  ex- 
pressed by  him,  evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose 
views  are  determined  by  extraneous  considerations.  And  the 
writings  subsequently  composed  by  him  in  defence  of  the  union, 
speak  the  language  of  conviction,  and  lead  us  to  infer  how  the 
change  must  have  been  brought  about  in  him,  though  we  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  outward  circumstances  also  exercised 
an  unconscious  influence.  His  first  violent  declaration  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  passion  which  he  shared  in  common  with 
the  other  zealots  of  the  Greek  church,  before  he  had  made  any 
exact  inquiry  into  the  contested  points.  Now  he  had  leisure 
and  quiet  to  think  over  the  great  evils  which  had  been  wrought 
by  the  schism  and  the  violent  opposition  of  the  two  parties,  to 

children  in  comparison  with  him.  The  ofcher  remarks,  that  he  busied  himself  so  much 
with  Hellenie  literature  that  he  could  not  make  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical. Vide  lib.  v.,  p.  381.  Perhaps  he  excelled  iu  the  so-called  gifts  of  disconne 
and  dialectics,  but  had  little  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  or  ecclesiastical  either.  If  b« 
was  no  great  proficient  in  ecclesiastical  learning,  the  change  of  his  views  on  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy  may  be  more  easily  explained  without  disadvanuge  to  his 
character. 
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i^eigh  more  exactly  the  points  of  dispute,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  far  more  important  articles  in  which  both  the  churches 
were  agreed.     The  compromise  already  proposed  by  many,  in  the 
most  important  point  of  dispute,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  and  obvious  one.    In  par- 
ticular, the  writings  of  the  renerable  Nicephorus  Blemmydes, 
writings  prompted  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the   peace  of  the 
church,  but  which  he  had  nerer  before  read,  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  on  his  mind.     Thus,  from  being  the  most 
zealous  opponent,  he  became  by  degrees  the  warmest  supporter 
of  the  union ;  and  in  him  the  emperor  found  the  most  important 
instrument  for  promoting  his  designs,  an  instrument  which  he 
needed  so  much  the  more,  as  it  was  now  vain  to  expect  that  he 
should  be  able  to  gain  over  the  patriarch  Joseph,  who  had  bound 
himself  by  an  oath.     Without  listening  to  the  contradiction  of 
the  zealots  for  the  ancient  doctrine  and  freedom  of  the  Greek 
church,  Michael  Paleologus  was  determined  to  push  the  matter 
through.     A  respectable  embassy,  charged  with  valuable  pre- 
sents, was  sent  to  Rome,  and  so  the  work  of  union  was  consum- 
mated, at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  after  the  manner  pre* 
scribed  by  the  pope.     A  confession  answering  to  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  had  respect  also  to  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  was  accepted  and  read  in  the  name  of  the 
Greek  church ;  but  to  the  latter  was  conceded  the  right  of  re- 
taining their  symbol  without  alteration,  as  well  as  other  peculiar 
usages,  which  obtained  before  the  schism.     The  primacy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  admitted  by  the  Greeks.     The  emperor  had 
entered    into  an   agreement  with  the  peace-loving   patriarch 
Joseph,  that  the  latter  should  quietly  resign  his  patriarchate,  if 
the  work  of  union  should  be  consummated  at  Rome.     This  was 
now  done ;  and  he  hailed  it  as  a  welcome  event  which  enabled 
him  once  more  to  retire  to  the  cloister.     Beccns  was  appointed 
patriarch  ;  and  Joseph,  being  forced  against  his  will  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  opponents  of  the  union,  though  he  himself  and 
his  former  archivarius  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  each 
other  as  ever,  Beccus  was  made  by  that  party  the  brunt  of  the 
most  violent  attacks.     And  the  measures  to  which  the  emperor 
resorted  in  order  to  force  a  recognition  of  the  union,  and  punish 
its  opponents,  who  might  easily  be  represented  to  him  as  guilty 
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of  high  treason,  voold  only  serre  to  exasperate  that  party  and 
stir  up  their  hatred  against  Beccos,  who  was  certainly  a  great 
sufferer  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings.     Banishment  irom 
the  country,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  the  scourge,  the 
cutting  off  of  ears  and  noses,  and  putting  out  of  eyes,  these  were 
the  means  which  the  emperor  employed  against  the  enemies  of 
the  seeming  peace  which  he  had  hrought  about.     The  fonatical 
opponents  of  the  union  detested  its  adrocates  still  more  if  pos- 
sible than  they  did  the  Latins  themselres.     Their  fanaticism 
manifested  itself  by  their  sedulously  aroiding  all  intercourse  with 
the  other  party,  by  which  they  imagined  they  should  be  polluted. 
Beccus  had  resolred,  at  first,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  calumnious 
attacks  made  against  himself,  for  he  feared  that  the  public  ex- 
citement would  only  be  increased.     But  he  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  impulse  to  defend  a  cause  which  he  considered  just 
against  accusations  which  appeared  to  him  sophistical  and  calum- 
nious.   He  felt  constrained  to  defend  the  Latins  against  that 
fanatical  hate,  which  would  load  them  with  every  heresy,  and 
allow  the  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  faith  to  be  utterly  for- 
gotten.    He  showed  how  the  schism  had  been  originally  brought 
about  by  outward  occasions  and  personal  animosities.     He  en- 
deavoured to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the  accusations  of 
Fhotius  and  other  old  polemics.^    He  exerted  himself  withal  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation ;  but  in  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  feelings  his  controversial  writings  could  only  serve 
to  pour  fresh  oil  on  the  flames  and  to  furnish  new  occasions  for 
branding  him  as  a  heretic.     The  mania  of  these  disputes  once 
more  penetrated  into  families.    Laymen  became  zealous  for  dif- 
ferences about  which  they  understood  nothing  at  all,  as  if  the 
very  being  of  the  Christian  faith  depended  thereon.      Those 
melancholy  spectacles  of  the  fourth  century  were  repeated,  when 
disputes  on  such  matters  were  carried  on  in  bake-shops  and  public 
baths, — a  comparison  made  by  Beccus  himself,  who  tells  us  that 
children,  women,  day-labourers,  peasants,  people  understanding 
nothing  about  the  matter,  raised  a  great  clamour  and  outcry 
against  every  man  who  dared  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  peace 


1  See  the  oontroTeraitI  writings  of  Beccas  in  the  aboye-mentioned  oolleoiion  of  Leo 
AlUtios. 
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of  the  church.^    He  then  cites  a  statement  of  Gregory,  of  Nyssa, 
about  the  Arian  controversies.^    "  The  same  thing,"  he  says,  "I 
see  happening  nowadays  almost  ererywhere.      Boys  going  to 
school,  women  at  the  spinning-wheel,  peasants,  and  day-labourers 
of  all  sorts,  are  more  intent  and  interested,  than  they  are  upon 
any  business  under  their  hands,  in  passing  judgment  on  those 
who  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son.*'     And  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  attacked  by  the  opponents  of  the 
emperor,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  incurring  that  despot's  displea- 
sure by  the  greater  nobleness  of  his  own  character.     He  availed 
himself  both  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  him  as  patri- 
arch, and  of  the  favour  which  he  had  won  as  promoter  of  the 
union,  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  many  of  the  wretched  victims  of 
power.   Violent  altercations  not  seldom  arose  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  but  he  was  often  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  many  owed 
to  him  their  deliverance.     Yet  occasionally  he  failed ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  then  spoke  brought  down  upon  him,  for  the 
moment,  the  monarch's  displeasure.     Thus  it  happened,  that  the 
emperor  on  a  certain  occasion  refused  to  grant  the  patriarch,  in 
spite  of  his  repeated  remonstrances,  the  pardon  of  an  unfortunate 
individual.     When  Michael  afterwards  came  to  a  great  festival  of 
saints,  Beccus  renewed  his  remonstrances,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before.     Then  he  held  back  the  hand  from  which 
the  emperor  was  about  to  receive  the  holy  supper,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  offer  it  to  him  in  that  unforgiving  mood  to  his  own 
condemnation.     All  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor  were  in  vain. 
Ashamed  and  angry  he  left  the  church.     Beccus  withdrew  from 
the  patriarchal  palace  to  a  monastery,  and  the  emperor  was  forced 
to  recall  him  again  irom  his  retirement.    Such  scenes  were  ever 
and  anon  repeated.     In  the  fourth  year  of  his  patriarchal  dignity, 
it  so  happened  that  Beccus  failed  once  more  in  his  intercessions 
in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  person.     Afterwards,  on  meeting  the 
latter,  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  done  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  save  him.     This  was  so  interpreted  by  Beccus*s 
enemies  as  if  he  had  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  emperor.    It  is 

1  yvtfauctt  Ktd  froiits  xal  &»iptt  rwir  o\wt  ovikv  yimpyucoy  4  aXXou  rijrd*  fiavaoaou 
piov  nrXiotf  MiioTutf  fiMydXov  lyxkn/iaTov  Kplyovci,  roin  fiiKpdv  yovif  ti  roXfiwvret 
iiroypv^at  'rp6t  r^v  r^t  iKK\i\9tatrrucrt9  c2f>4in|«  avwaiincriv, 

9  See  the  second  disconne  of  Beccus,  respecting  his  unjust  deposition,  in  Leo  AUat. 
Oneoia  orthodoxa,  t.  ii,  p.  52,  seqq. 
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said  that  he  was  impeached  for  high  treason.  He  gladly  resign- 
ed the  patriarchal  office  and  retired  to  the  monastery.  But  as 
envoys  from  Rome  arrived  just  at  that  time,  to  look  after  the 
state  of  the  union  in  the  Greek  chnrch,  the  emperor  was  obliged 
once  more  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Beccns,  in  order  to  make 
the  embassy  believe  in  a  peace  which  was  only  a  seeming  one.^ 
As  by  this  union  only  new  divisions  were  excited  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  thing  fell  more  and  more  into  neglect  on  both  sides. 
The  emperor  saw  that  he  had  not  obtained  his  object,  which  was 
to  keep  the  war  away  from  Sicily  through  the  mediation  of  Rome, 
and  became  himself  more  lukewarm.  In  Rome,  too,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  seeming  union ;  and 
the  papal  court  was  no  longer  influenced  in  its  conduct  towards 
the  Greeks  by  this  idle  play. — In  1281,  pope  Martin  the  Fourth 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  ban  on  the  emperor,  and 
Michael,  who  was  governed  entirely  by  political  motives,  on  seeing 
that  all  his  plans  were  frustrated,  would  gladly  have  retraced  all 
his  steps,  if  he  could  have  done  so  under  any  plausible  pretext. 

But  when,  in  the  year  1282,  Andronicus  succeeded  his  father 
Michael  in  the  government,  the  hatred  conceived  by  the  Greek 
people  towards  that  union  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  a 
hatred  hitherto  suppressed,  broke  out  for  that  very  reason  with 
the  greater  violence.  The  new  emperor,  who  had  never  been  a 
friend  to  the  union,  followed  with  good  will  the  reigning  tendency 
of  spirit ;  and  far  from  being  disposed,  like  his  father,  to  domi- 
neer over  the  conscience,  he  desired  above  all  things  to  put  an 
end  to  the  divisions.  The  fanaticism  of  the  excited  multitude 
prevented  him  from  observing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father 
according  to  the  usual  ecclesiastical  forms.  Joseph  was  now  re- 
garded as  the  regular  patriarch,  and  he  was  favoured  also  by  the 
emperor.  Beccus,  who  had  to  be  protected  from  the  popular 
fury,  voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery.  A  dignity  which  had 
caused  so  many  painful  hours,  and  involved  him  in  so  many  un- 
comfortable disputes,^  he  probably  laid  down  without  regret, 
though  he  afterwards  felt  himself  compelled  to  complain  of  the 
party  which  had  put  him  down  by  arbitrary  will,  and  to  defend 

1  TbefuU  account  of  the  particiilurs  is  in  Pacbymerefl,  lib.  vi.,  c.  xiv. 

2  Facbjmeres  says  of  him:  rfjt  tov  varpidpxov  T</uiiv  i-wucopat^  ^X^^i  *^^  iroWaVtv 
Hal  Xiytov  Kai  irpdTruv  iin^tv. 
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his  good  cause  against  the  fanatics  who  accused  him  of  heresy. 
The  patriarch  Joseph,  now  reduced  by  serere  illness  and  old  age 
to  the  borders  of  the  grare,  and  who  could  not  therefore  be  in- 
clined either  to  resume  such  an  office,  or  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  was  obliged,  by  those  who  pretended  to  act  in 
his  name  and  under  his  authority,  to  consent  to  be  borne  on  his 
sick-bed  into  the  patriarch's  palace.^  Under  the  patriarch's 
name,  whose  gentle  temper  was  altogether  averse  to  the  odious 
practice  of  branding  men  as  heretics,  as  well  as  to  all  other  ex- 
traragant  proceedings,  such  acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  fanati- 
cal monks  and  clergy  as  he  would  have  utterly  disapproved  of, 
but  which  the  feeble  state  of  his  body  prevented  him  from  pub- 
licly disclaiming.  All  who  had  in  any  way  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  union  were  regarded  as  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
church ;  and  according  to  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  that 
measure,  ecclesiastical  penalties,  more  or  less  grave,  in  the  shape 
of  pecuniary  mulcts,  were  imposed  on  them,  as  a  condition  of 
their  readmission  to  church-fellowship.  The  walls  of  the  churches, 
the  sacred  utensils,  were  looked  upon  as  polluted,  and  subjected 
to  various  ceremonies  of  purification.  But  Beccus  especially, 
though  he  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself  from  the  public 
stage  of  action,  was  made  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution. 
It  was  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  had  forcibly  obtruded  himself 
into  the  place  of  the  still  living,  regular  patriarch.  He  was  held 
up  to  scorn  as  the  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation  and  church.  From 
his  conciliatory  essays  men  pretended  to  deduce  a  large  list  of 
heresies ;  and  in  this  church,  to  which  a  theology  like  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  Latins  was  foreign  even  to  the  more 
moderate  class,  such  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contrary  views  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine'  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
Beccus  had  made  by  means  of  the  dialectical  formula  respecting 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  seemed  offensive.     It  appeared  to  them  a  profane  and  im- 

1  Beocus,  Hgre«ing  with  the  historian  Paebymeres,  says,  in  the  flnt  diisoou»e  re- 
lating to  his  unjust  deposition,  c.  iii.,  of  this  change  :  «Ixe  fi^y  4fia«  q  /btoWf,  ^  ^»poim« 

itidti  i'ri  tov  Bpovov.  And  he  adds,  that  he  did  not  say  this  in  the  way  of  reproaohiug 
the  man,  but  only  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  his  enemies,  who  were  determined,  at  all 
haiaids.  to  depose  him.  Against  the  man,  in  himself  considered,  not  a  word  of  reproach 
could  be  cast,  t»«  yap  6  /uw/aot,  aiSpm-roif  lyyvt  owra  Oavatuv  Avaiodfirtlv, 
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pertinent  speculation  on  matters  which  most  only  be  adored  in 
silence.^    He  proceeded  by  writings  and  by  discourses  to  defend 
his  orthodoxy,  and  the  course  of  conduct  he  had  pursued.     He 
ever  sought  to  show  that  he  had  given  up  nothing  appertaining 
to  orthodoxy,  but  had  only  allowed  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  church,  after  the  example  of  the  older  church  teach- 
ers, to  adopt  an  oIkovo/jlui,  a  conception,  to  be  sure,  which  theo- 
logians in  the  Greek  church  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  a  very 
indefinite  sense,  even  at  the  expense  of  strict  veracity.     The 
party  of  the  zealots  required  that  he  should  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  confess  the  legality  of  his  deposition,  furnish  a  written  re- 
cantation, and  beg  forgiveness  of  the  patriarch.     When  he  had 
been  forced  against  his  will  to  appear  before  a  synod  at  Constan- 
*  tinople,  and  bad  there  boldly  defended  himself,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  give  way  for  the  moment,  to  resign  the  patriarchal  and 
priestly  offices,  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  which  had  been 
laid  before  him,  and  to  beg  forgiveness  of  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  these  proceedings.'    By  this,  the 
clamours  of  his  enemies  were  for  the  present  appeased  ;  but  only 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  was  banished  to  Brnssa.     While 
here  also,  he  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  the  disputes 
which  were  ever  springing  up  afresh.     Before  a  synod  assembled 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  disputed  with  his  opponents 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  boldness  and  riolence 
with  which  he  spoke  in  public  drew  down  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor,  who  had  but  one  wish,  which  was  to  re- 
concile all  the  parties  with  each  other.     He  was  banished  to  a 
castle  on  the  bay  of  Astacene  in  Bythynia,  and  here  narrowly 
watched  ;  he  at  first  suffered  from  want,  till  the  emperor  became 
again  more  mildly  disposed  towards  him.     In  this  confinement, 
in  which  also  he  did  not  cease  writing  in  defence  of  his  cause,  he 
spent  fourteen  years,  and  died  there  in  1298. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  old  patriarch  Joseph,  the  party  of  the  Arsenians, 
which  had  ever  continued  to  propagate  itself  in  secret,  once  more 
emerged  from  obscurity.     They  were  as  zealous  against  Joseph 

1  The  moderate  Pachymeres,  who  defends  Beccua  on  many  points,  concurs  with  this 
way  of  thinking :  rd  rtpi  Otov  o*iwx^  fiaWoir  ^x*^'' ''''  '^'^  rifiaw  h  \070iv  <rvvi<rr^¥ 
«al  ittmtiy  irt^viccy.    The  History  of  Andronicus.  lib.  i.,  0.  viiL,  t.  ii.,  p.  27. 

3  Pachymeres,  lib.  i.,  p.  34. 
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as  the  other  party  were  against  Beccns ;  and  the  same  fanaticism 
as  the  followers  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  had  shown  in  ayoiding 
all  intercourse  with  the  unionists,  the  Arsenians  manifested  in 
refusing  fellowship  with  the  so-called  Josephites.  They  wanted 
to  have  a  church  by  themselres  at  Constantinople.  No  one  was 
pure  enough  for  them,  because  they  looked  upon  all  as  polluted 
by  the  worship  performed  by  the  Josephites.  At  length  a  mag- 
nificent church,  that  of  All-saints,  occurred  to  them,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  been  shut  up  and  not  used,  and  which  therefore 
they  might  suppose  themselves  entitled  to  regard  as  perfectly 
pure, — and  from  the  peace-loving  emperor,  who  hoped  to  win  this 
important  party  by  mildness,  they  managed  to  obtain  this  church 
for  their  assemblies.  The  greater  the  concessions  made  to  them, 
the  higher  rose  their  demands  and  their  wishes.  Toleration  did 
not  satisfy  them ;  they  wanted  to  be  masters.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  justice  of  their  cause  would  be  made  manifest  by 
a  judgment  of  6od,  a  miracle.  They  even  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  the  emperor  to  enter  into  their  foolish  proposals.  He  was 
concerned  for  nothing  but  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  was 
also  a  matter  of  political  importance.  This,  deceiving  himself, 
he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  secure,  at  all  events,  whether  God 
by  a  miracle  decided  in  favour  of  the  Arsenians, — ^in  which  case 
the  party  of  the  Josephites  would  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
their  rights, — or  the  miracle  did  not  take  place,  when  the  Arse- 
nians, undeceived,  would  be  obliged  to  yield.  He  ordered,  there- 
fore, that  the  bones  of  John  of  Damascus  should  be  given  them 
for  this  purpose ;  that  a  writing  in  attestation  of  their  cause 
should  be  laid  on  these  bones,  and  that  by  the  mediation  of  the 
saint  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  for  their  party.  Already  the 
Arsenians  proceeded  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and  rigils  for  this  judgment  of  6od ;  when  the  emperor,  whether 
of  his  own  impulse,  or  by  the  influence  of  others,  was  induced  to 
alter  his  determination.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  political  conse- 
quences ;  for  easily  might  political  movements  attach  themselves 
to  the  tendency  of  the  Arsenian  faction ;  as  the  victory  of  the 
cause  of  Arsenius  might  be  regarded  as  a  decision  against  the 
legality  of  the  reign  of  Michael  Faleologus,  and  consequently  of 
his  successor.  He  directed  that  the  trial  should  be  forbidden, 
and  that  the  Arsenians  should  be  told  that  men  ought  not  to 
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wish  to  have  things  decided  according  to  their  own  notions,  bnt 
should  follow  the  ways  of  divine  wisdom,  as  they  were  made 
known  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Now  it  was  obvious  that 
no  miracle  had  been  wrought  for  a  long  period  of  time.  They 
had  ceased,  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be  more  widely 
spread.  The  writings  of  the  fathers  were  sufficient  to  ftimish 
the  knowledge  of  God*s  will, — even  as  Christ  himself  assured  the 
rich  man,  who  required  the  resurrection  of  one  from  the  dead, 
that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  sufficient. 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  hope  that  after  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  in  1283,  to  whom  the  Arsenians  were  so  hos- 
tile, both  parties  might  be  reconciled  by  means  of  the  new  patri- 
arch Oeorgias  :  the  Arsenians  would  only  follow  the  decision  by 
a  judgment  of  God.  As  Ood  is  the  same  now  as  in  ancient 
times,  said  they,  so  will  he  also  ever  manifest  himself  by  miracles, 
provided  only  we  doubt  not.^  And  the  emperor  finally  yielded 
to  them  in  order  to  secure  the  wished-for  peace.  A  great  fire 
was  to  be  kindled,  and  a  writing  composed  according  to  their 
principles,  by  each  of  the  parties,  was  to  be  cast  into  it.  The 
party  whose  writing  remained  uninjured  should  be  held  to  be 
right ;  and  even  should  both  writings  be  consumed,  this  should 
be  regarded  as  a  token  whereby  God  signified  his  will  that  they 
should  conclude  a  peace  with  each  other.  The  emperor  directed 
that  a  large  vase  of  silver  should  be  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  great  Sabbath  before  Easter,  a  day  held  especially 
sacred,  was  chosen  for  the  holding  of  this  judgment  of  God. 
Before  a  numerous  and  gorgeous  assembly,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  emperor  himself,  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  two  docu- 
ments were  thrown  into  it,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  both 
were  soon  burnt  to  ashes.^  Now,  even  the  Arsenians  declared 
themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch,  and  to  unite 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  emperor,  who  thought  he 
had  accomplished  a  great  thing,  led  them  full  of  joy,  late  in  the 
evening,  in  rough  weather,  amid  ice  and  snow,  to  the  patriarch, 
who  gave  them  his  blessing.  Yet  the  joy  soon  proved  to  be  idle. 
This  was  only  an  effect  of  the  first  transient  impression  of  events ; 
on  the  next  morning  all  had  become  cool  again.     Thus  every 

1  Pacbymeres,  lib.  i.,  p.  60. 

2  Pacbymeres  ntiyn:  t6  irvp  ovk  ^yroci  t^iu  kavrov  duva/jtiv. 
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attempt  at  union  proved  abortive,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion 
to  the  pains  taken  to  bring  the  thing  aboat  by  outward  measures. 


III.  Sects  which  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
Hierarchy. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  periods,  hov  the  reactions  of 
the  sects  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  intermingling  of  oriental 
theosophjr  with  Christianity,  still  continued  to  propagate  them- 
selves amid  all  the  persecutions  in  the  Greek  church,  and  to 
emerge  again  from  obscurity  under  continually  new  forms;  The 
inward  corruption  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  unsatisfied  reli- 
gious need  of  the  laity,  furnished  a  good  occasion  for  these  re- 
actions. The  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  sought 
to  suppress,  served  rather  to  promote  them.  If  mysticism  sprung 
up  here  and  there,  within  the  retreats  of  the  monastic  life,  it 
might,  by  its  very  opposition  to  this  prevailing  worldliness,  be 
the  more  easily  led  into  an  anti-churchlike  direction,  or  to  blend 
itself  with  other  mystical  directions,  already  possessed  of  an 
heretical  colouring.  The  Paulicians  had  now  established  them- 
selves in  fixed  settlements,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  might  spread  back  again  to  the  spotfi  whence  they 
came ;  as  we  know  they  had  a  great  zeal  for  making  proselytes. 
Their  bravery  procured  them  admittance  among  the  hireling 
troops  of  the  hard-pressed  Greek  empire,  and  here  they  enjoyed 
a  new  opportunity  for  difiusing  abroad  their  doctrines.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  we  saw  the  sect  of  the  Euchites,  who  were 
essentially  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  Dualism 
from  the  Paulicians,  making  their  appearance  under  a  monk-like 
shape,  and  we  observed  their  efforts  to  get  introduced  among  the 
Slavic  population.  From  this  centre,  they  now  spread  back 
again  into  the  Greek  empire  ;  for  the  sect  of  the  Bogomiles,  con- 
cerning whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  betray,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  doubt,  by  an  affinity  of  doctrines,  their  origin  from  that 
quarter ;  and  the  express  testimonies  of  contemporary  writers 
with  regard  to  their  Bulgarian  extraction,  as  well  as  their  mani- 
festly Slavic  name,  confirms  the  same  thing  ;  whether  that  name 
was,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks,  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that,  in  their  prayers,  they  were  heard  fre- 
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quently  calling  on  6od  for  mercy,^  or  whether  the  Slavic  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  Bogamil,  one  belored  of  God,^  is  the  funda- 
mental one,  so  that  this  name,  denoting  a  pious  community,  may 
be  considered  analogous  to  the  ''  friends  of  God,"  in  Germany. 
What  is  said  by  themselres  goes  to  show  that  they  sprung  up  out 
of  the  midst  of  ecclesiastics  or  monks  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  Bogomiles,  like  the  Euchites  of  the  eleventh  century,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  older  Gnostics.  We  hear  not  a 
word  from  them  concerning  a  doctrine  of  Aeons,  or  concerning 
VI  original  evil  principle.  But  they  busied  themselves  with  a 
higher  doctrine  of  spirits.  The  name  Satanael,'  and  the  figure 
of  God  as  the  ancient  of  days,^  might  seem  to  point  to  Jewish 
elements,  which  had  exercised  an  influence  on  the  authors  of  the 
sect.  Perhaps  on  this  point,  also,  the  language  of  the  Bogomiles 
themselves  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  who,  in  allegori- 
cally  expounding  the  account  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men,  called 
Jerusalem  the  Catholic  church,  the  star  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
had  first  guided  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they  learned 
from  the  priests  and  lawyers  that  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
that  is,  that  the  true  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  that  community 
which,  by  a  reaction  of  reform,  had  itself  gone  forth  from  the 
Catholic  church.*  Satanael,  they  regarded  as  the  first-bom  son 
of  the  supreme  God, — in  which  they  agreed  with  the  Euchites, 
and  with  one  particular  view  of  the  Farsic  dualism,e — who  sat  at 


1  M  fiog  mUai,**  Lord  bave  mercy.  See  the  2dd  chapter  of  the  PanoplU  of  Eathyiiiiiii 
Zigabenus,  published  by  Dr  Gieseler,  1842,  in  the  Oreek  original:  B6y  hr&y  BouX- 
y&pmw  yXSttrtra  xaku  *r6¥  6idv,  /u/\ovt  ik  t6  iXlijaov,  cfif  i'  &»  Boyo/icXot  kot*  a&- 
Tobt  6  Tov  Ocov  Tdw  IXfov  liriffvwficiwt.  Thus  this  name  would  be  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Euchites,  Messaliana. 

S  See  the  remarks  of  Oieseler  on  the  above  cited  words  of  Euthymius.  Enthymius 
cites,  from  the  Bogomiles :  irapA  twv  Apxi*pi»»  xai  t&w  SXkuv  ypafifiarimv  xal 
itdavxiXuv  fia$tlv  alrrobt,  Brt  6  Xpitrrds  i»  BqOXclfi  ytwaTat  (their  communities), 
it^*  ilfkSiV  ydp  ywitrdai  tp6«  w^wtovc  didaaxdkovt  avr&v.  Comp.  what  is  said  by 
the  Euchites,  toI.  iii^  p.  S9l,  Yet  in  the  passages  there  cited,  from  tlie  dialogue  of 
Michael  PseUus,  wc^2  kvtpytlat  daiiUvmv,  p.  2,  ed.  Bolssonade,  1838,  by  the  Up^v 
Ko/ifia  is  to  be  understood,  not  the  Catholic  clerus,  but  the  Catholic  church  generally, 
as  opposed  to  the  iroinjpdy  Kofifia  of  the  heretics. 

8  Like  Bammael,  among  the  Jews. 

^  The  words  of  Euthymius :  Alyovaiv,  obx  Swap  fiSyov  iroWdKit  iXXit  xal  fhrap 
fiXi'Tuv  t6¥  waTipa  c&t  yipovra  fiaOvyiif§io¥t  ed.  Oieseler,  p.  33.  How  they  repre- 
sented Ood,  also,  under  a  human  shape :  dvQpmir&rpocmTcov  inroXafifitufovvh  p.  7. 

5  See  the  excerpt,  from  Euthymius,  published  by  Oieseler,  p.  35. 

«  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.,  sect.  2,  p.  489. 
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the  right  hand  of  God,  armed  with  divine  power,  and  holding 
the  second  place  after  him.     To  each  of  the  higher  spirits,  6od 
had  committed  a  particular  department  of  administration,  while 
Satanael  was  placed  oyer  all,  as  his  nniyersal  vicegerent.     Thns 
he  was  tempted  to  become  proud  ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  sense 
of  his  power  and  dignity,  was  for  making  himself  independent  of 
the  supreme  God,  and  founding  an  empire  of  his  own.     He  en- 
deayoured,  also,  to  lead  away  from  their  allegiance  the  angels  to 
whom  God  had  entrusted  the  management  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  world  ;  and  he  succeeded  with  a  part  of  them.     The 
Bogomiles  believed  they  found  Satanael  described  in  the  uigust 
steward  of  the  parable,  and  they  expended  much  labour  in  ex- 
pounding the  several  points  in  the  parable  in  accordance  with  this 
notion.^    Satanael  now  called  together  the  angels  who  had  apos- 
tatized with  him,^  and  invited  them  to  join  him  in  laying  the 
groundwork  of  a  new  creation,  independent  of  the  supreme  God, 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  Father  had  not  yet  de- 
prived him  of  his  dirine  form,  he  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  El,  but 
still  possessed  creative  power.    He  let  himself  down,  therefore, 
with  his  apostate  companions,  into  chaos,   and  here  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  new  empire  ;  with  his  angels  he  created  man, 
and  gave  him  a  body  formed  out  of  the  earth.'    To  animate  this 
being,  he  meant  to  give  him  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  carry  the  work  to  its  completion.     Therefore  he 
had  recourse  to  the  supreme  God,  beseeching  him  to  have  pity 
on  his  own  image,  and  binding  himself  to  share  with  him  in  the 


1  These  doctrines  are  all  found  again  in  the  conyersation  betwixt  Christ  and  the 
apostle  John,  published  under  the  name  of  this  apostle,  which  apocryphal  writing  was 
published  from  the  ArchiTes  of  the  Inquisitorial  tribunal  at  Careaasone,  by  the  Domini* 
ean  Jean  Benoist,  in  his  Histoire  des  Albigeois,  t.  i.,  and  last  by  Thilo,  in  the  first 
•volume  of  his  Cod.  apocryph.  Novi  Testament!,  p.  885.  The  same  doctrine  concerning 
the  apostacy  of  Satanael  occasioned  by  pride,  concerning  the  arts  which  he  employed  to 
seduce  the  angels,  placed  as  vicegerents  over  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  comparison  between  Satanael  and  the  unjust  steward,  is  there  carried  out  in  all  its 
particulars,—  a  ceruin  proof  that  the  above  document  is  to  be  traced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  Bogomiles.  In  fact,  this  apocryphal  writing  is  said  to  have  been  brought, 
by  an  heretical  bishop,  f^om  Bulgaria  to  France. 

>  According  to  the  above-mentioned  Pseudo-Johannean  gospel,  it  was  a  third  part  of 
the  angels. 

8  In  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  (anthropogony),  the  above-mentioned  apo- 
cryphal gotpel  differed  entirely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles,  as  the  latter  is  lepre- 
•ented  by  Euthymins. 

VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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possession  of  man.    He  promised  that,  by  the  race  proceeding 
from  man,  the  places  of  those  angels  should  be  made  good  who 
had  fallen  from  God  in  hearen.^    So  the  supreme  Ood  topk  pity 
on  this  image,  and  commnnicated  to  it  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  so  man  became  a  liring  sonl.     Bat  now,  when  Adam  and 
Ere,  who  had  been  created  with  him,  became  radiant  with  splen- 
dour, in  virtue  of  the  dirine  life  that  had  been  communicated  to 
them,  Satanael,  seized  with  enyy,  resolved  to  defeat  the  destina- 
tion of  mankind  to  enter  into  those  yaeant  places  of  the  higher 
spiritual  world.     For  this  purpose  he  seduced  Ere,  intending  by 
intercourse  with  her  to  bring  forth  a  posterity  which  should  over- 
power and  extinguish  the  posterity  of  Adam.     Thus  Cain  was 
begotten,  the  representative  of  the  evil  principle  in  humanity ; 
while  Abel,  the  offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  good  principle.    Satanael  ruled  in  the  world  he  had 
created.     He  had  power  to  lead  astray  the  majority  of  mankind, 
so  that  but  few  attained  to  their  ultimate  destination.     It  was  he 
who  represented  himself  to  the  Jews  as  the  supreme  God.     He 
employed  Moses  as  his  instrument ;  giving  him  the  law,  which  in 
fact  the  apostle  Paul  describes  as  begetting  sin  ;  he  bestowed  on 
Moses  the  power  of  working  miracles.     Many  thousands  were  thus 
brought  to  ruin  by  the  tyranny  of  Satanael.     Then  the  good  God 
bad  pity  on  the  higher  nature  in  humanity  which  had  proceeded 
from  himself  and  was  akin  to  his  own,  in  that  humanity  which 
had  become  so  estranged  from  its  destination  by  the  crafty  plots 
of  Satanael.     He  determined  to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of 
Satanael,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  his  power.     For  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  5500th  year  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  caused 
to  emanate  from  himself  a  spirit  who  was  called  the  Son  of  God, 
Logos,  the  archangel  Michael,  exalted  above  all  the  angels,  the 
angel  of  the  great  council,  Isa.  ix.  6,  who  was  to  overthrow  the 
empire  of  Satanael  and  occupy  his  place.    This  being  he  sent 
down  into  the  world  in  an  ethereal  body,  which  resembled  an 
earthly  body  only  in  its  outward  appearance.     He  made  use  of 
Mary  simply  as  a  channel  of  introduction.     She  found  the  divine 
child  already  in  its  swaddling-clothes  in  the  manger,  without 

1  We  reeognize,  here,  Bomething  oommon  to  the  Bogomiles  with  the  church  theology ; 
for  it  was  a  very  commonly-spretd  dootrioef  that  the  elect  among  men  wem  to  take  th» 
place  of  the  fallen  angels. 
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knowing  how  it  came  there.  Of  coarse,  all  that  was  sensible 
here,  was  merely  in  appearance.  Satanael,  who  held  Jesns  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  man,  and  saw  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews 
drawn  into  apostacy  and  endangered  by  him,  plotted  his  death. 
But  Jesns  bafBed  him ;  in  reality,  he  could  not  be  affected  by  any 
sensnons  sufferings.  He  who,  though  supposed  to  be  dead,  was 
exalted  abore  all  suffering,^ appeared  on  the  third  day,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life  ;  when,  laying  aside  the  yeil  of  his  seeming  earthly 
body,  he  showed  himself  to  Satanael  in  his  true  heayenly  form. 
The  latter  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  being 
depriyed  by  Christ  of  his  diyine  power,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  name  El,  and  remain  nothing  but  Satan.  Christ  then 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  be  the  second  after  him,  and 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ruined  Satanael.'  When  Christ  was 
now  removed  from  the  earth,  and  taken  up  into  heaven,  God 
caused  a  second  power,  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  emanate  from  himself, 
who  took  the  place  of  the  now  risen  and  exalted  Christ,  by  his 
influences  on  individual  souls  and  the  community  of  the  faithful.' 

^  It  is  manifest  from  a  eomparisou  of  Botbymius  with  himself,  that  be  has  represented 
the  matter  erroneoasly,  when  he  says,  earlier  (p.  13, 1.  c),  the  good  Ood  deprived  Satanael 
of  the  £1,  in  punishment  for  his  cohabiting  with  Eve.  What  he  himself  says  (p.  17)  oon. 
tradicts  this,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  correct  statement,  namely,  that  this  was  first 
brought  about  by  Christ.  So  the  accounts  given  by  Euthymius  generally,  may  no^ 
always  be  quite  aocurate.  So  it  may  not  be  an  altogether  faithful  representation  of  the 
Bogomilian  doctrine,  when  Euthymius  (p.  17)  says  that,  according  to  the  same,  Satanael 
is  not  only  deprived,  by  Ciirist,  of  his  El,  but  also  thrust  down  to  hell;  for  this  contra- 
diets  what  Euthymius  himself  observes  (p.  27),  where  he  says  the  Bogomiles  taught 
that,  as  Satanael  once  had  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  for  his  seat,  so,  after  its  destruction, 
he  chose  for  this  same  purpose  the  temple  of  St  Sophia,  in  Constantinople.  But  if  so, 
then  though  Satan  was  no  longer  Satanael,  yet  he  still  continued  to  exercise  a  certain 
power  over  the  unredeemed.  Euthymius  perhaps  failed  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to 
separate  things  which  were  altogether  distinct  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles. 

3  Euthymius  doubtless  falls  into  the  mistake,  again,  of  not  sufficiently  separating 
things  which  were  distinct,  when  he  attributes  to  the  Bogomiles  the  doctrine  that 
Christ,  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  relinquished  his  independent  existence,  and  again 
sunk  baek  into  the  one  essence  of  the  Father.  Elra  cIaiX6cTir,  Si$w  l^^XOi,  xai 
ivoXv^QMiA  'M'dkw  tlv  t69  TTaripa,  p.  17.  In  fact,  the  two  assertions  contradict  each 
other,  that  Christ,  athis  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  assumed  a  rank  next  to  the 
Father,  and  at  the  same  time  sunk  back  into  the  essence  of  God,  from  which  he  had 
emanated.  One  of  these  sUtemeuts  evidently  excludes  the  other.  The  only  way  to 
clear  up  the  contradiction,  is  to  suppose  that  what  is  here  represented  as  taking  place  at 
the  same  moment,  is  really  distributed  into  different  momenU,  the  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  taking  place  directly  after  Christ's  resurrection  and  asoension  to  heaven, 
while  his  return  into  the  essence  of  Ood  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  completion 
of  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Saunaers  kingdom. 

Entbymius  may  possibly  be  under  a  mistake  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  from 
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It  may  be  noticed  as  a  characteristic  peculiarity,  tliat  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  represented  by  the  Bogomiles  nnder  the  form  of  a 
beardless  youth,  doubtless  a  symbol  of  his  all-renorating  power. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  that  when  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  should  hare  finished  their  whole  work,  all 
•  the  consequences  of  the  apostasy  from  God  would  be  remoTed, 
and  the  redeemed  souls  would  attain  to  their  final  destination. 
Then  God  would  receire  back  into  himself  those  powers  which 
had  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things  would  return  to  their 
original  unity .^  Accordingly,  the  Bogomilian  view  of  the  Trinity 
is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Sabellian ;  and  from  this  point  of  view 
they  might  say,  conforming  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  that  they 
beliered  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.^ 

They  rejected  the  church  baptism,  as  a  mere  baptism  with 
water,  following  here  the  anti-judaizing  Gnostics ;  and  as  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  John  faithfully  represents  on  this  point  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looked 
upon  John  the  Baptist  as  a  serrant  of  the  Jewish  God  Satanael, 
and  the  water-baptism  therefore  which  proceeded  from  him  as 
opposed  to  Christian  baptism.  The  only  Christian  baptism  was 
a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  imparted  simply  by  calling  upon 
the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  There  were  two 
modes  of  initiation  into  their  sect;  after  the  individual  who 
wished  to  be  received  into  their  community  had  first  prepared 
himself  for  it  by  the  confession  of  sins,  fasting,  and  prayer,  he 

failing  to  duttnguish  different  moments,  when  he  represents  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
BogomUes,  that  the  son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  both  emanated  from  God  at  the 
same  time.  Vide  §  8.  That  God  TpiirpSvmTm  Airo  tov  truvraKt^xi^^oirrov  irimra- 
KovtooTov  iTovtt  namelj,  since  the  birth  of  Christ ;  see  §  28.  rSw  -waHpa  /ikv  m 
yipovra  fiaBvyivtioM,  r^v  dk  vl6»  civ  viriivi}Ti|y  &¥ipa,  t6  Ik  ir¥tvfia  t6  Hyiov  At 
\%ioirp6ounrov  vtavlav, 

1  T6r  vl6if  Kal  t6  irtftvfia  tA  Hytov  alv  rdv  Traripa  ir<SXir,  d0*  oZ  irpo^XOov,  dya* 
XuQfjvai  Kai  TpnTpovwroif  airrdv  itird  tov  WfirraKivx^Xioo^ov  2tovv  ^XP^  *^^^  TpidKOtrra 
Kal  TpiMV  Itmv  "XpfitiaTivam-a  irdXtv  ytvlvdai  /lovmrpovwTrov,  Here,  again,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Enthymius  has  confounded  things  different  in  kind ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  Bogomilian  doctrine  with  regard  to  Christ  to  say  that,  after 
finishing  his  work  on  earth,  he  sunk  back  into  the  divine  essence ;  still  less  can  it  be 
so  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  agency  was  to  begin  at  the  very  point  of  time 
when  Christ  ascended  to  heaven.  We  are  perfectly  warranted,  therefore,  to  represent 
the  theory  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  itself. 

9  Euthym.  §  2 :  Tdv  rpiiv  Tavrav  irXi^ativ  tw  iraTpl  irpotdirrovai  Kal  itSpwrro- 
irp6awirotf  Tovrwif  into\ap^6»ovtri,  Trap*  kKOripav  firiwlyya  &Kri»a  kkKdfiiroyra,  t^v 
fikv  ulov,  riiif  dk  wvivfiarot. 
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was  introdaced  into  their  assembly,  when  the  presiding  officer 
laid  the  gospel  of  John  on  his  head,  and  they  invoked  npon  him 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer.  A  season  of 
probation  was  then  assigned  to  him,  dnring  which  he  mnst  lead  a 
life  of  the  strictest  abstinence.  If  men  and  women  bore  testi- 
mony that  he  had  faithfnlly  obserred  this  season  of  probation,  he 
was  once  more  introduced  into  their  assembly,  placed  with  his 
face  towards  the  east,  and  the  gospel  of  John  again  laid  on  his 
head.  The  men  and  women  of  the  assembly  again  touched  his 
head  with  their  hands,  and  sung  together  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving that  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  to  become  a  member 
of  their  commnnity. 

As  they  rejected  outward  baptism,  so  they  seem  also  to  have 
rejected  altogether  the  outward  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper;^ 
probably  understanding  the  Lord's  supper  spiritually  and  symbo- 
lically of  the  communion  with  Christ,  as  the  bread  of  life  that 
came  down  from  heaven  ;  to  which  also  they  applied  the  petition 
for  our  daily  bread  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  signifying  a  partici- 
pation in  the  new  fellowship  of  life,  founded  by  Christ ;  and  by 
this  petition  the  original  unity  of  the  spiritual  world — in  virtue 
of  which  all  called  upon  God,  as  their  common  Father,  bnt  which 
had  been  broken  up  by  Satanael — was  restored.  The  Lord's 
prayer  was  the  symbol  of  this  unity  restored.*    We  should  notice 

1  If  we  fiDd  among  those  Gatharists,  who  io  variooa  respects  were  related  to  the 
Bogomiles  in  their  doctrines,  something  like  an  outward  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, yet  we  cannot  with  safety  argue  back  ttom  this  circumstance  to  the  tenets  held  by 
the  latter,  for  there  were  still  many  points  in  which  the  two  sects  dilTered  from  each 
other. 

3  We  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  case  admits  of  it,  to  make  out  the  real  opinion  of 
the  Bogomiles,  from  the  obscure  account  by  Euthymius,  compared  with  a  passage  in 
the  apocryphal  gospel  of  John.  Euthymius's  words  are :  'Aprov  Ttji  KOiv»»lat  Svofid- 
Xiovvi  T^v  irpotaux^v  tow  -wa-rkp  ^»v,  t6v  Uprov  yap  ipri^l  t6»  iirtovvtovt  ironhpiov 
Ik  KowmvUn  ifiolwv  t^v  \%yofitvriif  ir  r^  a^ayycXtcp  iiad^Ktiv,  tovto  ydp  4^ri^i  ro 
nrornptotf  h  Ka«ir^  diadnxri'  fivvTixov  dk  iiXirvow  t^»  Afitfurripotv  toOtuv  ^erdXii^^iV. 
He  says  himself,  that  Bogomiles,  when  asked  in  what  sense  they  understood  these 
words,  replied  that  they  did  not  know  themseWes ;  whether  it  was  that  the  indinduals 
of  whom  he  inquired  belonged  to  the  more  ignorant  class,  or  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
disclose  the  esoteric  sense  of  the  doctrine. .  From  the  apocryphal  gospel,  the  words  of 
Christ  belong  here :  Quia  ego  sum  panis  titae  deacendens  de  septimo  ooelo  et  qui  man- 
ducant  camem  meam  et  bibunt  sanguinem  menm,  isti  filii  Dei  Toeabuntur.  And  to  the 
question,  what  it  meant  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  Christ  answers :  Ante 
ruinam  diaboli  cum  omni  militia  sua  a  gloria  patris  in  oratione  orando  sic  gloriflcabant 
patrem  in  orationibus  dicendo :  pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coelis,  et  ita  omnia  cantica  eorum 
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in  this  connection,  that  the  Bogomiles,  consistently  with  their 
Docetisniy  conld  recognize  no  other  than  a  spiritual  commnnion 
with  Christ.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  according  to  the  domi- 
nant chnrch,  they  interpreted  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits  residing 
within  the  church. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest  into  what  opposition 
with  the  dominant  chnrch  the  Bogomiles  would  be  driven  by  their 
mystical  element.  They  contended  against  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  the  saints,  and  of  images.  The  true  deoroKo^^ 
said  they,  is  the  soul  of  the  real  belierer,  of  the  Bogomile,  which 
carries  the  Logos  in  itself ;  and  while  it  leads  others  to  the  dirine 
life,  produces  that  life  out  of  itself  In  the  Iconoclasts,  they 
recognized  kindred  spirits.  It  was  only  the  patriarchs  and 
emperors  of  this  party  whom  they  regarded  as  Christians.  The 
image  worshippers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  called  idolaters. 
They  honoured  especially  Constantino  Copronymus,  a  fact  easily 
explained  from  popular  rumours  concerning  him.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance affords  grounds  for  important  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  sect.  We  find  eridence  here,  that  this  sect 
had  sprung  up  neither  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  at  this  particular 
point  of  time ;  else,  how  could  they  hare  known  so  much  about 
this  emperor,  or  how  should  they  concern  themselyes  about  him 
one  way  or  the  other  ? 

When,  howeyer,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  church  ap- 
pealed  to  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  saints,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  the  uncritical  minds  of  the  Bogomiles  to  call  these 
miracles  in  question.  They  resorted  to  another  mode  of  confuta- 
tion. As  it  was  their  doctrine  that  every  man  is  attended  by  a 
good  or  evil  spirit ;  they  said,  the  evil  spirits  connected  with 
those  advocates  of  error  in  their  lifetime,  wrought  these  miracles 
after  their  death,  with  a  view  to  seduce  the  simple  and  lead  them 
to  worship  the  unholy  as  holy.  Nor  could  they  tolerate  that  re- 
verence for  the  cross  which  was  permitted  even  by  Iconoclasts. 
This  we  might  infer,  indeed,  from  their  view  of  Christ's  passion. 
And  when  men  told  them  of  the  power  of  the  cross  over  the  de- 
moniacal world,  they  either  replied  that  evil  spirits  hailed  the 


tHcendebant  ante  sedem  patrie.    £t  cum  cecidisseot,  postea  nou  possoDt  gloriiicare 
Deum  in  oratione  ista. 
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symbol  with  joy,  as  typifying  the  instrument  whicli  they  would 
have  employed  for  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  they  only 
practised  dissimulation  in  order  to  lead  men  into  error.  The 
churches  they  scorned,  as  seats  of  evil  spirits ;  for  the  Most 
High,  who  has  heaven  for  his  habitation,  dwells  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  According  to  their  own  principles,  they  might, 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  persecution,  pretend  to  join  in  the 
church  worship.  They  looked  upon  it  all  as  the  work  of  evil 
spirits ;  and  then  they  supposed  a  certain  dominion  over  th« 
world  was  allowed  by  the  Father  to  Satanael,  until  the  termina- 
tion of.  the  seventh  aeon  (the  seven  thousandth  year).  The 
Bogomiles,  like  one  class  of  the  Euchites,  noticed  by  us  in  the 
preceding  periods,  believed  they  ought  occasionally  to  enter  into 
some  agreement  with  Satanael  and  his  powers  so  long  as  his 
empire  still  subsisted.  They  appealed,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the 
words  ascribed  to  Christ  in  one  of  their  apocryphal  gospels : 
"  Reverence  not  the  evil  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any- 
thing from  them,  but  that  they  may  not  injure  you."^  "  There- 
fore," said  they,  "  we  are  bound  to  reverence  the  evil  spirits 
dwelling  in  the  temples,  lest  they  be  wroth  against  those  who 
omit  to  do  BO,  and  involve  them  in  ruin  (namely,  by  stirring  up 
persecutions  against  them)."^  They  cited  also  another  apocry- 
phal saying  of  Christ :  *^  Save  yourselves  with  crafl,"s  the  maxim 
by  which  they  sought  to  justify  the  various  arts  of  dissimulation 
resorted  to  by  them  for  the  salvation  of  their  lives.  The  words 
of  Christ,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  3,  they  explained  as  follows :  *^  We 
should  affect  to  do  everything  which  the  hierarchy  prescribes ; 
but  not  really  follow  their  works.'*  The  fact  also  that  Christ 
spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  was  one  to  which  they  gave 
their  own  peculiar  interpretation. 

Since  the  Bogomiles  regarded  the  body  as  a  prison-house, 
wherein  the  soul,  which  is  related  to  God,  has  been  confined, 
death  appeared  to  them  the  means  of  release  for  such  faithful 
ones  as  had  become  partakers  of  the  divine  life  here  below. 

I  Ti/ACETi  rd  iaui^ovia  oiiyH  Xva.  »^»Xi}0»|Ti  trap  airriup,  aXV  Iva  /nq  ^\&^mvw 
Vfiat. 

9  The  relationship  of  the  Eachites  and  Bogeailes  with  the  so-called  Syrian  deyil- 
worshippers,  Jezidaners,  can  hardly  be  misUken ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  sprung 
from  the  former,  or  that  both  had  a  common  origin. 
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'*  These/'  said  they,  "  do  not  die,  bnt  they  are  transported  over, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sleep,  putting  off  this  earthly  coil  of  the  flesh 
without  pain,  and  putting  on  the  imperishable  and  dirine  clothing 
of  Christ."! 

As  it  regards  the  canon  of  the  Bogomiles,  Euthymius  reports 
that  they  rejected  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
receired  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  whether  he  has  correctly  represented  their 
opinion  on  this  point  may  well  be  doubted.  Certainly  they  did 
not  attribute  to  the  other  books  the  same  authority  as  to  the 
gospel  of  John,  which  in  fact  always  appears  as  the  principal 
book  with  them.  Very  probably  they  might,  in  conversation 
with  the  friends  of  the  church,  to  whose  views  they  wished  to 
accommodate  themselves,  have  appealed  to  these  Scriptures, 
where  they  thought  they  could  interpret  them  in  favour  of  their 
own  doctrines,  without  allowing  them  on  that  account  the  autho- 
rity of  a  rule  of  faith.  It  may  be  too  that,  like  the  Manichaeans, 
they  distinguished  in  these  Scriptures  parts  that  were  true,  from 
others  which  they  considered  fdse.  It  is  plain,  that  they  could 
not,  according  to  their  doctrine,  receive  the  whole,  unless  they 
allowed  themselves  in  the  most  forced  interpretations.  It  would 
be  even  so  with  the  gospel  of  John,  which  so  directly  contradicts 
their  representation  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  it  may  justly  be 
questioned,  whether  their  gospel  was  really  the  genuine  gospel  of 
John.  The  history  of  Christ's  infancy  they  explained  as  a  sym- 
bolical clothing  of  higher  facts,  or  as  a  myth.  They  asserted 
also,  that  the  gospels  had  been  falsified  by  the  church  teaching ; 
and  they  named  Chrysostom'  in  particular,  as  one  of  these  falsi- 
fiers. Owing  to  their  theosophic  bent,  they  were  set  against  all 
scientific  culture.  The  grammarians,  with  whom  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  were  to  them  the  same  as  the  scribes  of  the 
New  Testament,  whom  they  put  in  one  class  with  the  Pharisees. 

While  the  Bogomiles  looked  upon  the  dominant  church  as  a 
church  apostate  from  Christ,  and  ruled  by  Satanael,  they  repre- 
sented themselves  as  the  true  Christians,  citizens  of  Christ.' 

tout2  Kai  vapKivov  trtptfioXaioy  dtrowmt  iKdvofiivovt  Kal  t^»  a^9aprov  Kal  Ottav  tov 
XptVTov  vnroXiiif  MvofAivovt. 

2  Vide  §  21. 

^  Xpirrtavol,  xpt^ToxoXIrat.    See  the  little  titot  of  Eatliymius  agtintt  tbe  Bogo- 
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As  they  supposed  they  might  resort  to  every  species  of  accom- 
modation and  dissimnlatioDy  as  they  generally  succeeded  by  their 
rigid  and  monk-like  life  in  commanding  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
spect, and  before  they  began  to  dirulge  their  peculiar  doctrine 
cited  from  the  Bible  a  great  deal  that  was  applicable  to  Christian 
life  and  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  they  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  hearers  among  the  laity  and  clergy  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  the  country.^  Adherents 
.of  this  sect  were  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  families  connected 
with  the  court.'  The  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  on  hearing  of 
this,  resolyed  to  spare  no  pains  in  ferreting  out  the  doctrines 
which  were  held  so  secretly,  and  in  bringing  their  heads  and 
teachers  to  punishment.  Information  haying  been  obtained,  by 
torture,  from  certain  members  of  the  sect  who  had  been  arrested, 
that  an  old  man,  known  as  a  monk,  and  named  Basilius,  stood  at 
their  head,  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  brought,  in  a  corert 
manner — as  it  was  pretended — to  the  palace,  where  he  treated 
him  with  great  honour,  inrited  him  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and 
professed  a  wish  to  be  instructed  in  their  doctrines,  with  a  yiew 
of  joining  the  sect.  Basilius,  though  at  first  mistrustful,  at 
length  fell  into  the  trap,  and  set  forth  all  the  doctrines  of  the  sect 
to  the  emperor,  his  imagined  disciple.  But  behind  a  curtain  sat 
one  charged  with  the  business  of  taking  down  minutes  of  the 
whole  conyersation.  When  the  thing  had  been'carried  far  enough, 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and,  to  his  consternation,  Basilius  saw  the 
notables  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  the  former,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  patriarch  Nicholas,  assembled  before  him.  The 
copy  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  emperor  was  shown  him,  and  he 
confessed  that  these  were  his  doctrines,  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  them.  Upon  this,  he  was 
led  away  to  prison,  and  many  of  all  ranks  were  arrested  as  Bogo- 
miles.    Of  these,  some  confessed  that  they  had  joined  the  sect ; 

mfles,  poblished  in  J.  Tollii  Itinerar.  Italic,  p.  112 :  xP(<'^(«vo&v  iavroin  SvofidXpirrtt 
ol  fuaoxp^vTot  and  xptv^o^oXirav,  p.  122. 

1  In  Anathem,  xiL,  (J.  Tollii  inaignia  Itenerar.  Ital.),  it  ia  aaid,  that  those  who  joined 
the  Bogomilea  from  the  lay  order,  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  church  commuDion, 
and  that  the  priests,  who  had  secretly  joined  this  sect,  continaed  to  celebrate  mass  as 
beibre,  p.  1^  Enthymias  says,  in  the  tract  on  the  sect  of  the  Bogomiles,  pnblished  by 
J.  Tolle,  p.  112 :  *Ejr  trdirtf  -roXtt  xal  x*"^?  '^^'^  ^*'<'PX^?  iirfroXdl^ti  rd  pw. 

'  'Bm/3o0vm  t6  Kaxiv  Kal  •««  olic/at  fi%yl<rrat  xai  iroXXov  irXn^ovt  fi^aTo  r6  itipov. 
Anna  Comnena  Alexias,  lib.  zt.,  f.  387,  Ed.  Venet. 
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others  denied  it.  To  separate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty  the 
emperor  resorted  to  a  trick,  in  which  very  probably  he  may  have 
been  outwitted  by  many  of  his  yictims.  He  directed  that  all  who 
had  been  arrested  should  appear  on  a  public  place,  before  a  grand 
and  numerous  assembly,  in  the  centre  of  which  sat  the  emperor 
himself,  elevated  on  a  throne.  Two  great  fires  were  kindled ;  by 
one  of  these  was  erected  a  cross,  by  the  other  none.  The  em- 
peror now  declared  that,  as  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  in* 
nocent  from  the  guilty,  he  would  cause  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death.  Those  who  wished  to  die  as  believers  should  pass  to  the 
fire  with  the  cross,  and  pay  their  homage  to  the  latter.  A  divi- 
sion having  thus  been  made  among  the  condemned,  the  emperor 
directed  both  parties  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  places.  Those, 
whom  by  this  test  he  supposed  he  had  ascertained  to  be  orthodox, 
he  dismissed  with  a  few  words  of  admonition.  The  others  he  sent 
back  to  their  prison.  The  emperor  and  the  patriarch  expended 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  gradually  instructing  these  latter,  which, 
however,  did  not  succeed  except  with  a  few,  who  were  therefore 
pardoned.  The  rest  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Basilius  alone,  who  would  listen  to  no  persuasions,  being  the 
leader  of  the  sect,  was  condemned  to  die  at  the  stake  (a.d.  1119). 
It  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  his  execution  at  first 
in  a  triumphant  confidence  of  faith,  singing  the  thirtieth  Fsalm.i 
But  when  he  came  nearer,  and  beheld  the  curling  volume  of  flames, 
he  could  no  longer  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature.  Clasping 
together  his  hands,  he  held  them  before  his  face ;  but  in  the  end 
he  held  fast  to  his  confession. 

The  Bogomiles  were  already  too  widely  spread  in  the  Greek 
empire,  to  be  rooted  out  by  such  measures  as  these.  Among 
laymen,  ecclesiastics,  and  monks,  many  might  continue  to  go  on 
and  propagate  themselves  in  secret.  The  writings  of  a  venerated 
monk,  Constantinos  Chrysomalos,  are  said  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  these  doctrines.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death,  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  threatening 
danger  from  this  quarter ;  and  a  synod  assembled  under  the  em- 
peror Emanuel  Comnenus,  in  1140,  at  Constantinople,  pronounced 

^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  wordn,  and  the  lirely  hope  therein  expressed,  have 
not  been  understood  too  grossly,  when  he  is  represented  as  ezpectiog  that  the  flames 
wonld  not  hurt  him,  but  angeb  would  snatch  him  from  the  midst  of  them. 
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sentence  of  condemnation  on  him  and  his  followers.  Yet  it  may 
he  qnestioned  whether  the  name  Bogomiles  was  not  here  employed 
for  the  pnrpose  of  stigmatizing  as  heretics  those  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  them,  but  attacked  irom  some  other  point  of  yiew 
the  preyailing  worldliness  of  the  dominant  church  ;  persons  who 
head  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bogomiles,  except  a  certain 
fervent  mystical  tendency,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
common  church  theology.  Perhaps  a  certain  connection  may  haye 
subsisted  between  this  mystical  tendency  and  the  Bogomiles ;  yet 
we  haye  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tendency  itself 
had  sprung  out  of  Bogomilian  principles. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  communicated  to  us  from 
the  writings  of  this  monk,  that  there  existed  a  secret  society, 
which  was  supposed  to  haye  the  power  of  imparting  a  higher  spi- 
ritual life  than  could  be  attained  by  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
and  in  connection  with  which  there  were  many  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  initiation.  The  transformation  of  man  by  a  new  diyine 
life,  making  him  capable  of  the  intuition  of  diyine  things,  was 
set  oyer  against  a  dead  Scripture  learning,  and  the  mechanical 
forms  of  the  church  ;  an  antagonism  constantly  occurring  under 
yarious  forms,  in  the  mystical  theology  of  all  ages.  We  find 
great  use  made  here  of  the  ideas  of  St  Paul,  a  circumstance  not 
wont  to  distinguish  the  mysticism  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
possessed  less  affinity  with  the  Pauline  spirit ;  neither  do  any 
ipdications  of  it  appear  among  the  Bogomiles.  Since  the  sub- 
jectiye  element,  the  progressiye  deyelopment  of  a  diyine  life  be- 
ginning with  a  change  of  nature  {avaaToi/xeltoaisi)^  was  considered 
the  main  thing,  without  which  no  man  could  be  in  the  true  sense 
a  Christian,  this  led  to  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  *'  Those 
who  had  been  baptised  in  childhood,  without  preyious  instruction, 
were  not  Christians,  it  was  said,  though  they  were  called  so. 
Though  they  might  liye  in  the  practice  of  many  yirtnes,  yet  these 
were  nothing  better  than  single  good  actions  among  the  heathen.*' 
It  was  understood  by  this  party  that  the  characteristic  thing  in  the 
condition  of  a  Christian,  did  not  consist  in  insulated  yirtues,  but 
in  the  main  direction  and  bent  of  the  whole  life.  "  All  singing 
and  praying,  all  participation  in  the  outward  rites  of  the  church, 
all  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  dead  and  nugatory,  separate  from 
this  inward  change,  whereby  man  is  deliyered  from  the  power  of 
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the  evil  principle.  Thongh  one  should  know  every  word  of  Scrip- 
tare  by  heart,  and  in  the  pride  of  that  knowledge  which  puffeth 
up,  pretend  to  teach  others,  still,  it  profits  nothing,  nnless  ac- 
companied with  this  higher  instruction  in  spiritual  things  ;  this 
transformation,  this  new  shaping  of  the  condition  of  the  soul.^ 

In  his  polemical  attacks  on  holiness  by  works,  Chrysomaloa 
follows  the  apostle  Paul.  "  To  the  obtaining  of  that  grace  of  in- 
ward transformation,"  says  he,  "  man's  own  doings  can  contri- 
bute nothing  :  it  is  obtained  by  faith  alone.  It  is  by  this  alone 
that  a  man  becomes  capable  of  any  real  virtue.  Though  such  as 
have  not  attained  to  that  higher  position  may  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  bring  forth  good  actions  for  God's  sake,  still,  they  really  act 
from  a  sort  of  instinct  rather  than  from  rational  consciousness."' 
We  here  meet  with  the  doctrine  which  often  occurs  among  the 
mystics,  that  all  purely  human  agency  must  sink  to  nothing,  and 
God  alone  produce  the  entire  work  in  the  soul  which  he  fills. 
Hence,  all  which  the  man  does  himself  appears  tainted  with  sin. 
'*  It  profits  Christians  nothing  to  live  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  to  shun  all  the  vices,  though  they  doit  for  God's  sake, 
if  they  have  not  obtained  a  spiritual  feeling  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  producing  within  them  by  nature  and  without 
constraint  that  which  is  good,  and  making  them  quite  invincible 
to  the  temptations  of  evil.^  He  who  is  not  conscious  that  God 
himself  accomplishes  his  own  will  in  him  through  Christ,  labours 
in  vain.^  Those  true  Christians  who  have  arrived  at  the  maturity 
of  Christian  manhood  stand  no  longer  under  the  law.  By  virtue 
of  God's  agency  within  them,  they  fulfil  the  law  to  the  utmost." 

Contempt  for  all  civil  authority  was  one  charge  brought  against 
the  followers  of  this  doctrine.  But  a  seditious  turn  could  hardly 
be  united  with  a  mysticism  of  this  sort.  The  charge  probably 
grew  out  of  the  spiritual  self-conceit  with  which  they  affected  to 
look  down  upon  all  the  high  dignities  in  the  secular  and  eccle- 

1  El  fifi  Kartixt^^"^*^  av6tv  <lva(rroix<i<»o'f »«  (or  fiiTavToixuAvtrnt)  Tvxwo't  xai 
fiopipwirttat  Tutv  ^vxikS>»  avT»y  ij^tuv, 

2  Aaifioirt  ydp  loiKivai  Tobt  Tavra  KaropBovirrat  kuI  6fio\oyovvrat  fu»  did  t6» 
9»6¥  KaTopdouiff  StXoytav  ik  Tavra  irotovvrat. 

8  al  fiii  votpdv  alcBtiaiv  toS  6i(ou  irytufiaTov  HJ^ovrait  ^vvtKwt  Tt  xal  Avmivvmt  iw 
auTotff  kv%pyovvTo%  t6  Ayad6y  xai  dirtvi^rovv  ir&vrf\  iroiovrrm  ir/vdt  t6  kokop. 

4  3<rrtv  oO  votpi  aioOiyati  votput  al<r6<SvcTai  Toioi-rros  iv  a&rw  rov  6tov  t6  BkXijua 
avTov  diet  'Ifi^ov  XpivTov,  tit  Ktpdv  K<m^» 
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siastical  orders  as  belonging  to  a  mnch  lower  sphere  of  spiritnal 
understanding  than  their  own.  Perhaps  they  only  inyeighed 
against  those  extrayagant  titles  which,  after  the  oriental  fashion, 
were  in  those  times  bestowed  on  the  great,  and  declared  them  to 
be  idolatrous  and  unworthy  of  Christians.  So  at  least  we  might 
gather  from  many  of  their  expressions.^ 

They  are  said  to  have  maintained,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian 
who  is  not  conscious  of  having  within  him  two  souls,  one  subject 
to  sin,  and  one  superior  to  all  eyil,  sinless.'  If  this  is  a  correct 
representation  of  their  doctrine,  it  must  be  understood  in  the 
sense  that,  first,  by  the  new  birth,  man  has  a  soul  without  sin ; 
and,  by  means  of  it,  is  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  soul  burdened 
with  sin.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  on  the  basis 
of  this  mysticism,  such  an  antagonism  between  the  godlike  and 
ungodlike  principles  would  be  considered  as  haying  been  first 
called  forth  by  Christianity.  More  probablyy  the  doctrine,  in 
this  particular  aspect  of  it,  has  not  been  correctly  represented  ; 
and  perhaps  the  opinion  was  this,  that,  from  the  very  first,  there 
are  in  every  man  two  souls :  a  higher  nature,  which  St  Paul  de- 
signates as  the  inner  man, — a  nature  superior  to  all  contact  with 
sin,  but  which  through  the  predominance  of  the  ungodly  principle 
IS  prevented  from  passing  into  action :  this  is  first  made  active 
by  becoming  united  with  its  original  source  through  the  redemp- 
tion, is  thus  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  nature  ;  and  so 
the  man  attains  to  freedom  from  sin.  With  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  unction,  and  various  mystic  rites,  the  consecration  was 
consummated  by  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  society  on  those 
who  longed  after  this  avaffToiyeUoaif:} 

That  reaction  against  the  corrupt  church  proceeding  from  a 
spirit  of  reform,  which  it  was  ever  found  impossible  to  suppress, 
was  doubtless  propagated  in  a  secret  manner ;  and  in  the  be- 

1  Zaa  'wp6t  oTtfitav  dpxn^  dTAvnt  Kal  Ttpi  ^p6vt\vi9  {typd^f\9av)  t»  Sarai^ 
^patKViti»dtro^\wip^vaim  to^  ^onf  i^  wt%  ipxcitri  rc^^v  If  TpotKvwviw  dvoifi' 
funrrat, 

3  «j«  Trat  xptvTiamt  ivo  Ixii  ^VX^*>  '^'^  M^*'  aOrmw  iwafidprfirw,  *rii»  ik  ifiap" 

'  At  it  is  eaU«l,  iiA  t5«  TtXtvtovpy^vtmv,  koI  Tfft  rw  xit/vwy 'irie^vi im  tStp  Itiv' 

r>  Kol  /Atf^tf !«•«  fAVp«y  Tc  -xplvtmt  dvaaroix^noQiirrtt.  The  presidents  iirivKtvdirTai 
8«e  the  ezeerpU  from  ib«  sets  of  tbst  Synod,  in  Leonis  Allatii  ds  eeelesite  ocoidentslis 
ttqne  orientslis  peipstm  oonsensioiM.    Colon.  1648.    Lib.  ii.  e.  zi.,  p.  646L 
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ginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Emmannel  Comnenus,  a  certain 
monk  appears  at  Constantinople,  by  the  name  of  Niphon,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  this  more  widely  spread  morement.  By  his 
pious  and  strict  life  he  had  won  universal  reverence.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  man  unversed  in  the  ancient  literature,  but 
so  much  the  more  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  That  one 
who  was  governed  by  a  predominant  practical  and  biblical  ten- 
dency, who  from  his  childhood  had  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  should  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bogomiles,  is  in  itself  hardly  probable,  but  it 
is  more  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an  one  might  be  impelled  by 
his  opposition  to  a  dead  and  formal  orthodoxy,  and  the  hierarchy 
connected  therewith,  to  a  mystical  theology.  We  must  also  admit 
it  to  be  possible,  that  a  school  for  the  propagation  of  Bogomilian 
ideas,  had  formed  itself  among  the  monks,  and  that  Niphon  may 
from  the  first  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  This  Niphon 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  extensive  influence.  He  maintained 
a  close  correspondence,  particularly  with  the  bishops  of  Gappa- 
docia,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  spirit  which  seems  to  have  ani- 
mated these  bishops.  Some  clue  to  the  matter  was  got  hold  of, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  Michael  of  Constan- 
tinople, several  endemic  synods  were  held  there  in  opposition  to 
these  tendencies.^  Men  were  disposed  to  trace  in  them  the 
diffusion  of  Bogomilian  principles ;  but  the  only  thing  that  could 
point  to  such  principles  is  what  was  said  of  this  party,  that  they 
did  not  regard  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  true  6od.^ 
But  considering  the  slight  respect  which  was  paid  to  truth  among 
the  Greeks  of  this  period,  we  may  doubt  whether  such  a  declara- 
tion is  altogether  worthy  of  credit ;  and  even  if  it  were,  such  a 
doctrine  may  just  as  well  be  traced  to  other  sources  as  to  the  sect 
of  the  Bogomiles.  When  those  bishops  wer^  accused  of  rebap- 
tizing  such  as  had  received  infant  baptism,  on  the  ground  that 

1  The  historian  of  tliis  time,  John  Cinnamos,  etys  of  him:  iratitlat  fikif  Tnt  ly«c«« 
kXIov  Kal  fAadrifidrwif  obdk  M^ixp^  irtipat  iXdoap,  toU  itpoU  dl  \oylot9  ix  iraldwy  lavrAr 
iiridoOt.    Lib.  it.,  p.  64,  ed.  Meineke. 

3  See  the  excerpts  from  the  acts  iu  the  above-cited  work  of  Leo  Allatins,  lib.  ii.,  c.  xii., 
p.  671. 

8  Thus  in  the  copy  of  the  transactions  with  Niphon,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  pronoun- 
oed  the  anathema  on  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  Leo.  AUat  1.  c,  p.  682  ;|and  John  Oinna- 
mos  says  of  him,  1.  c,  p.  64 :  tom  'Efipait»»  A'Tpovwoittro  6t6», 
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they  regarded  this  transaction  as  inyalid,  haying  been  performed 
by  ricious  men ;  this  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Bogomiles,  who  allowed  no  yalidity  to  water-baptism  in 
any  way.     Various  other  circumstances  indicate  a  tendency  which 
was  seeking  to  restore  primitiye  Christianity,  striying  to  oppose 
superstition.     Without  needing  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  any 
Bogomilian  element,  we  may  on  this  ground  alone  satisfactorily 
account  for  it,  that  they  wonld  sanction  no  other  adoration  of  the 
cross,  except  that  which  was  paid  to  a  cross  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'*  consequently  referring  im- 
mediately to  Christ  himself;  that  they  declared  those  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  the  bare  sign  of  the  cross  a  work  of  the 
deyil,  and  that  they  steadfastly  opposed  all  images  of  saints.    The 
monk  Niphon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  a 
monastery.    But  the  patriarch  Cosmas,  Michael's  successor,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty ; — and  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
that  prelate,  insomuch  that  he  made  him  his  confidant  and  table- 
companion.     The  friendship  of  such  a  man  would  lead  us  to  judge 
fayourably  of  Niphon's  character ;  for  all  the  accounts  agree  in 
describing  Cosmas  as  a  person  of  great  piety  and  worth ;  of  a 
strict  life,  self-denying  loye,  and  a  beneyolence  which  gaye  away 
eyerything,  to  the  yery  raiment  which  he  wore.    Similarity  of 
disposition,  and  a  like  dissatisfaction  with  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Greek  church,  may  perhaps  haye  made  Cosmas  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Niphon.     The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with 
him  was,  that  his  excessiye  simplicity  made  him  the  dupe  of  that 
monk.^   But  men  could  easily  ayail  themselyes  of  the  orthodox 
zeal  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  to  ruin  the  monk  Niphon ; 
and  perhaps  the  whole  was  a  mere  plot  contriyed  for  the  downfall 
of  Cosmas,  who,  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  would  be  to  many 
an  object  of  enyy.'   As  Cosmas  would  not  abandon  Niphon,  after 
the  latter  had  been  condemned  by  an  endemic  synods  but  per- 
sisted  in  declaring  that  he  was  a  holy  man,  the  sentence  of  de- 

l  As  John  Cinntmos  Bays  of  him :  MpmirtM,  vX^v  rod  A<fn\ovt  «m  olftat  T&Wa 
w&rra  ir»r\oim|acibv  dyadd. 

9  Aecording  to  the  accoant  of  the  historian  Nicetas  Choniates,  lib.  ii.,  p.  106,  ed.  Bek- 
ker,  the  connection  with  Niphon  was  only  a  pretext ;  and  what  had  prejudiced  the 
emperor  against  him  was,  a  suspicion  of  political  intrigue,  which  the  enemies  of  Cos- 
mas had  contrivad  to  excite  against  him, — a  suspicion  of  intrigue  with  his  brother 
Isancioj. 
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position  was  passed  Dpon  himself.  He  signified  to  the  synod  his 
abhorrence  of  the  corrupt  church,  saying  that  he  was  like  Lot  in 
the  midst  of  Sodom.^ 

We  haye  already  mentioned  that  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Zimisces  had  assigned  Fhiloppolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  as  a  seat  for 
the  Faulicians.  This  city  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a  place  of 
rendezTous  for  sects  hostile  to  the  church,  till  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenns  was  led  by  his  wars  into  these  districts.  He  disputed 
for  sereral  days  in  succession,  from  morning  to  eyening,  with  the 
leaders  of  these  sects,  and  they  brought  against  him  many  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible.  A  large  number  declared  themselyes  con- 
yinced,  and  submitted  to  baptism ;  they  might  calculate  on  re- 
ceiying  marks  of  distinction  from  the  emperor.  Such  as  would 
not  be  conyerted  he  summoned  to  Constantinople,  and  gaye  them 
a  dwelling-place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  imperial  palace.  He 
there  continued  to  labour  with  them.  As  a  riyal  to  the  heretical 
colony  at  Fhiloppolis,  he  founded  a  city  called  after  himself, 
Alexiopolis,  in  which  conyerted  Faulicians  and  other  conyerted 
heretics  were  to  settle.'  But  it  certainly  admits  of  a  doubt 
whether  many  of  these  conyersions  were  sincere,  and  whether  the 
emperor  did  not,  in  spite  of  himself,  contribute  by  the  founding 
of  such  a  pretended  orthodox  colony,  to  the  spread  of  the  here- 
sies in  those  yery  regions,  whereby  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
transportation  of  these  tendencies  into  the  Western  church. 

We  saw  in  fact  already  during  the  preceding  period,  how  the 
sects  that  originated  in  the  East  had,  amidst  the  confusions  of 
these  centuries,  diffused  themselyes  into  almost  eyery  part  of 
Europe,  before  they  were  discoyered.  By  the  manifestations  just 
described  as  occurring  in  the  oriental  church  itself,  and  by  the 
liyely  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West,  this  diffusion  of 
heretical  opinions  would  be  still  more  promoted.  There  were  a  set 
of  men  who,  in  the  periods  of  which  we  speak,  went  under  the  name 
of  CatJuxrhts,  The  sects  which  may  be  traced  up  to  them  appear 
scattered  in  different  countries,  under  different  names,  which  may 
serye,  partly  to  indicate  their  original  extraction,  partly  to  mark 
the  ways  of  their  later  dispersion,  and  partly  to  hint  the  causes 
which  procured  them  an  introduction.    The  most  current  name  is 

1  Leo  AU«t  1.  c,  p.  686. 

2  J3ee  book  xvi.  of  Aleziaa,  near  the  close. 
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that  of  Gatharists,  which  indicates  their  Greek  origin,  and  which 
they  applied  to  themselres  because,  as  they  pretended,  they  were 
the  only  true  church.  This  name  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Gcuzariy  which  indicates  an  origin  from  Gazzarei,  the  penin- 
sula of  Crimea  ;  as  the  name  Bulgaria  Bugri^  indicates  an  origin 
from  Bulgaria ;  Slavonic  an  origin  from  the  midst  of  the  Slavic 
tribes  ;  Publicanij  perhaps  a  mutilation  of  the  name  Paulicians, 
indicates  their  spread  in  South  France  and  in  Provence,  which 
was  called  Ncvempopuloniay  with  allusion  to  the  nickname  pub- 
licans, paierenes^  indicating  their  connection  with  that  insurrec- 
tion against  the  clergy  which  was  provoked  by  the  Hildebrandian 
principle  of  reformation  itself.^  The  name  TeaseranUy  weavers, 
marks  the  spread  of  these  sects  among  the  weavers  in  South 
France,  a  class  of  artisans  which  in  all  times  seem  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  be  carried  away  by  mystical  tendencies.  Many  things 
in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  these  sects  carry  so  fresh  an 
oriental  impress,  akin  to  the  Gnostic,  on  their  very  front,  that 
the  fact  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  fresh 
oriental  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from  what  we 
find  reported  concerning  their  doctrines,  that  they  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  bare  mechanical  tradition  of  what  had  come 
to  them  from  the  East ;  but  that  the  principles  and  doctrines 
received  from  abroad  were  elaborated  and  wrought  over  by  them 
in  an  independent  manner.  Men  who  were  capable  of  this  must 
have  been  found  among  them,  like  Johannes  de  Lugio,  for  example, 
who  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  mentioned  as  an  original  teacher 
and  author  among  them.  The  scientific  spirit  of  the  Western 
church  exercised  a  power  over  this  originally  oriental  tendency, 
by  the  influence  of  which  many  peculiar  modifications  were  intro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, in  Dualism,  and  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  we  still  dis- 
cover oppositions  and  diversities  in  their  doctrine  ; — where  the 
question  arises,  whether  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  an 
original  difference  in  the  oriental  systems  at  bottom,  from  which 
these  sects  were  derived,  or  from  modifications  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
introduced  by  the  later  occidental  schools. 

As  it  regards  the  most  important  difierence,  the  question 

1  See  vol.  vi!.,  p.  126. 
VOL.   Vlll.  2  A 
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admits  of  a  yery  easy  decision.  This  main  difference  consists  in 
the  following  particulars :  That  one  party  among  the  Catharists 
started  from  an  absolute  Dualism,  assumed  the  existence  of  two 
ground-principles^  one  opposed  to  the  other,  and  of  two  creations 
corresponding  to  these  principles  ;  while  the  other  party  admit- 
ted only  a  relative  Dualism,  and  regarded  the  evil  principle  as 
a  spirit  fallen  from  Ood,  who  became  the  author  of  a  roYolution 
in  the  uniyerse.^  In  the  last  party  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
relationship  with  the  Bogomiles,  and  their  derivation  from  this 
sect, —  a  derivation  confirmed  also  by  the  apocryphal  gospel  under 
the  name  of  the  apostle  John,  which  their  bishop  Nazarius  brought 
along  with  him  from  Bulgaria.  Now  the  matter  admits,  it  is  true, 
of  being  so  represented  as  if  the  derivation  from  the  Bogomiles 
was  common  to  the  entire  sect  of  Catharists,  and  as  if  this  view 
of  Dualism  was  the  original  one  amongst  them,  while  absolute 
Dualism  is  to  be  considered  as  a  later  modification  introduced  in 
the  West.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  afiSnity  between  the 
systems  of  the  Catharists  which  sprung  out  of  these  two  tenden- 
cies, still,  that  fundamental  difference  is  too  essential  a  one,  it 
appears  in  a  form  too  clearly  bearing  the  impress  of  its  primitive 
oriental  origin,  to  favour  the  supposition  of  such  an  origin.  We 
might  with  greater  propriety  trace  many  of  the  affinities  in  the 
two  classes  of  Catharists  to  a  later  commingling  of  the  sects  to- 
gether, brought  about  by  their  common  hostility  to  the  dominant 
church  system,  and  to  the  monistic  principle  of  dogmatism,  in 
which  union  their  doctrines  mutually  exerted  an  influence  upon, 
or  passed  over  into,  each  other.  We  may  feel  ourselves  war- 
ranted, therefore,  to  assume  the  existence  of  another  sect  from 
the  East,  different  from  the  Euchites,  or  Bogomiles,  as  the 
source  whence  to  derive  the  other  principal  party  of  Catharists. 
In  this  case  we  might  first,  with  contemporary  writers,  con- 
sider Manichaeanism  as  this  source,  from  which  the  above- 
mentioned  more  abrupt  Dnalistic  tendency  is  to  be  derived ; 
but  the  marks  of  Manichaeanism  are  by  no  means  indisputable.^ 


1  This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  moat 
important  aoaroe  of  our  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catbari8to,-~th«  work  of  the 
dominican  Moneta,  AdTersus  CatiiaroB  et  Valdenses,  pablisbed  by  Ricchini, — ^bnt  alJ  the 
accounts  agree  in  fixing  upon  it  as  the  main  distinction. 

2  The  abbot  Ecbert  of  Scb5nau  cites,  indeed,  in  his  first  sermon  against  the  Catbarista 
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Their  doctrine  concerning  creation,  concerning  the  origin  of  man, 
concerning  Christ,  is  by  no  means  a  Manichaean  one,  and  we 
are  led  much  more  naturally  to  think  of  the  Panlicians  and  other 
sects  related  to  Gnosticism ;  though  they  distinguish  themselrea 
from  the  Paulicians,  who,  consistent  to  their  original  tendency, 
admitted  no  opposition  of  esoterics  and  exoterics  within  their 
body,  by  the  fact  that  such  a  distinction  actually  existed  among 
them. 

To  speak  first  of  the  party  which  started  from  an  absolute 
Dualism;  they  supposed  two  principles,  then,  subsisting  from 
all  eternity,  and  two  creations  corresponding  to  these  principles. 
The  good  God  they  regarded  as  the  primal  source  of  a  world  of 
imperishable  existence  related  to  himself;  while  they  were  of 
the  opinion  that  all  perishable  existence,  as  being  null,  untrue, 
could  only  be  traced  and  referred  to  the  evil  principle.  With 
this  they  united,  however,  the  doctrine  of  a  correspondence  of  the 
lower  and  higher  worlds.  Everything  existing  here  below,  as 
visible  and  perishable,  they  taught,  has  its  correspondent,  though 
under  a  form  adapted  to  that  higher  region  of  existence  in  the 
upper  world ;  a  yiew  which  reminds  one  of  the  Manichaean  doc- 
trine of  the  pure  elements,  but  which  not  less  finds  its  analogy 
in  the  Gnostic  opposition  between  an  original  and  a  representa* 
tive  world.  In  defence  of  their  Dualism,  they  appealed  to  many 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  all  that  is  said  con- 
cerning the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  world  and  God, 
being  interpreted  by  them  in  this  sense.     They  insisted  espe* 

( Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxiii.,  f.  602),  a  fact  which  andoubtedly,  if  well  established,  would 
go  far  to  indicate  an  origin  from  Manichaeanism,  namely,  that  this  party  celebrated  the 
Manichaean  festiTal  Bema  (aee  vol.  ii.,  sect  ii.,  p.  231).  Bat  that  the  unknown  feaktTal 
of  the  Cathariata  was  the  Manichaean  Bona  is  a  mere  conjeetore,  refuted  by  what  the 
writer  himself  sutes;  for  his  informers,  who  had  once  been  members  of  the  Catharis' 
beet,  told  him  that  this  festival,  which  they  called  Malilosa,  took  place  in  antumn.  But 
lAani's  festival  of  the  martyrs  happened  in  the  month  of  March.  Again,  Ecbert  citee,  it 
is  true  (I.  c.  f.  103),  the  declarations  of  Catharists  themselves  to  prove  their  derivation 
from  Manichaeanism,  to  wit,  that  they  accused  Augustin  of  divulging  their  mysteries. 
But  neither  flnom  this  circumstance  could  so  much  be  inferred.  The  Catharists,  it  is 
probable,  had  simply  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  their  adversaries 
when  they  looked  open  the  Manichaeans,  combated  by  Augustin,  as  their  forerunneiai 
Besides,  in  pointing  out  the  age  and  originality  of  their  doctrines,  they  might  be  very 
willing  to  adopt  the  view  which  assigned  them  such  predecessors ;  and  because  the 
hypothesis  pleased  them,  they  might  notice  .only  the  resembling  points  and  overlook  the 
rest ;  and  as  they  rejected  the  church,  and  all  her  authorities,  they  would  be  likely  to  re 
joice  at  any  chance  of  criminating  Augustin  as  a  traitor  to  the  troth. 

2  A  2 
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cially  on  the  passage  in  John  viii.  44,  where,  as  they  would  hare 
it,  the  devil  is  described  as  one  who  had  never,  from  the  first, 
stood  in  truth  and  goodness.^  Like  their  opponents,  who  re- 
garded Aristotle  as  the  irrefragable  authority  for  all  rational  truth, 
they  too  appealed  confidently  to  his  authority  as  favouring  their 
yiews.^  In  the  processes  of  nature,  these  Dualists  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  to  recognize  the  self-revealing  God.  Its 
unconsciously  working,  destructive  powers,  making  no  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  seemed  to  them,  and  this  was  a  point  on 
which  both  classes  of  Gatharists  agreed,  to  bear  testimony  of  an 
opposite  principle.  ''  How  can  the  fire,'*  said  they,  "  or  the 
water  which  destroys  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  the  holy,  pro- 
ceed from  the  good  creation  ^  ">  The  evil  principle,  Satan,  they 
taught,  seized  with  envy  of  the  good,  had  exalted  himself  to  the 
heaven  of  the  latter,  and  led  a  third  part  of  the  heavenly  sonl&< 
into  apostasy.  Those  heavenly  souls  they  regarded  as  middle 
beings  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  class.  To  each  soul  corres- 
ponds a  related  spirit,  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  by  which  it  suffers 
itself  to  be  determined  and  guided ;  and  each  soul  also  had  an 
organ  subordinate  to  it,  a  heavenly  body,  wholly  dependent  on 
it,  as  itself  was  on  that  higher  spirit.^  Those  spirits  were  the 
same  as  the  angels.  We  may,  perhaps,  recognize  here  the  Syzy^ 
gia  of  the  Gnostical  doctrine.  By  their  apostasy,  these  heavenly 
souls  forsook  the  harmonious  connection  with  that  higher  world. 
Hurled  with  Satan  from  heaven,  they  were  separated  from  the 
spirits  belonging  with  them,  and  from  those  heavenly  bodies 
which  remained  behind  in  heaven,  and  Satan  succeeded  to 
bind  them  fast  in  the  corporeal  world.  So  it  is  those  fallen 
heavenly  beings,  which  in  their  banishment  are  ever  re-appear- 
ing under  the  veil  of  some  human  body,  in  which  Satan  has 
confined  them.  This  probably  has  some  connection  with  their 
doctrine   of  metempsychosis.^      On   this   basis   they   combated 

1  In  veritate  non  stetit,  ergo  non  ftiit  in  ea,  ergo  fuit  semper  spiritus  mendaz,  ergo 
non  fuit  a  bono  creatore. 

'^  They  appealed  to  the  Aristotelian  maxirn :  Contrarionim  contraria  annt  principia. 
See  Moneta,  lib.  i.,  c.  iv.,  §  i.,  f.  i4. 

»  L.  c.  f ,  124  et  126. 

*  To  which  thej  applied  Rev.  xii.4. 

8  Moneta,  f.  105. 

^  This  doctrine  of  the  fallen  souls  might  already  be  found  among  thera  at  the  time  of 
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creatianism.  They  referred  to  Sirach  xviii.  1,^  and  particularly 
to  the  word  *^  simuly^  to  prove  that  no  new  creations  took 
place,  and  to  Dent,  xviii.  1 ;  for,  so  they  argned,  if  the  people 
to  whom  Moses  spake  was  the  same  with  those  who  should 
hear  Christ,  then  they  were  not  a  new  people  who  were  born  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  same  that  lived  already  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  which  also  serves  to  prove  that  they  held  to  a  metemp- 
sychosis.^ But  among  these  heavenly  souls  they  distinguished 
different  classes,  according  as  they  belonged  to  different  princes 
of  heaven.  The  highest  class  was  composed  of  those  who  were 
described  as  the  spiritual  Israel,  at  whose  head  stood  the  highest 
spirit  living  in  the  intuition  of  God,  the  avrjp  op&v  tov  Oeov,  as 
they  understood  the  name  Israel,  the  opariKov,  OepairevrLKov 
761/09.  In  that  name  they  believed  they  found  a  proof  of  their 
doctrine,  for  it  certainly  referred  to  such  as  had  seen  God.  But 
when  and  where  %  Here  below  it  cannot  have  been;  therefore, 
in  an  earlier,  heavenly  existence.  The  Alexandrian,  Gnostic 
ideas  are  too  plain  here  to  be  mistaken.^  Matt.  xv.  24  might  thus 
be  reconciled,  they  supposed,  with  John  x.  16.  It  was  especially 
to  save  that  highest  race  of  souls,  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  the 
heavenly  prince  Israel,  that  Christ  came  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
to  redeem  also  the  souls  belonging  to  other  princes  of  heaven, 
which  are  the  heathen.^  These  Catharists  are  said  to  have 
denied  the  freedom  of  the  will.  They  made  it  an  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  freewill,  determining  itself  by  choice 
between  good  and  evil,  that  no  such  will  can  be  supposed  in  the 
case  of  God.  They  appealed  to  the  texts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  employed  by  others  also,  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination.^    It  may  be  ques- 


the  ibbok  Bernard,  when  little  w«b  known  about  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  sect ;  for 
this  is  reported  by 'the  abbot  Ecbert  of  Schonau :  Novam  et  hactenus  inauditam  insaniam 
de  iis  compertam  haberous,  qaam  manifeste  coDfessi  sant  quidam  eorum,  cum  examina- 
rentur  a  olero  in  civiute  Colonia.  Dicebaot  enim,  aniraas  bumanas  non  aliud  esse, 
nisi  illos  aiiostatas  spiritus,  qui  in  prindpio  mundi  de  regno  coelorum  ejecti  snot.  L.  c, 
f.  602. 

1  According  to  the  Vulgate :  Quod  Dens  cresvit  omnia  simol. 

3  Moneta,  f.  72. 

S  See  the  passage  of  Philo,  vol.  !.,  p.  48,  and  the  passage  cited  from  the  prayer  of 
Joseph,  p.  6L 

i  Moneta,  lib.  i ,  e.  iv.,  §  i.,  f.  44,  Keqq. 

*  L.  c,  lib.  i.,  c.  V.  f.,  1*4. 
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tioned,  however,  whether  their  opinion  on  this  point  has  been 
correctly  represented ;  for  it  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their 
doctrine  of  the  fall,  of  repentance,  and  of  the  purifying  process  of 
fallen  sonls.  Perhaps  they  only  objected  to  the  doctrine  which 
derired  evil  generally  from  the  creaturely  freewill,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  by  their  Dualism  ;  or  to  a  Theodicy,  which  referred 
everything  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  earthly  life  to 
the  freewill ;  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  believed  it  mnst  pro- 
ceed  from  an  original  difference  of  nature,  or  from  the  conditions 
of  an  earlier  existence/  They  regarded  Christ  as  the  highest 
spirit  after  God,  yet  differing  from  him  in  essence,  and  subordi- 
nate to  him  ;  as  they  supposed,  again,  a  like  subordination  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  referred  here 
to  those  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  had 
always  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  subordination ; 
among  others,  to  Proverbs  viii.  22,  where  they  had  the  reading 
iicTuxaro^  not  itcrriaaTo^^  which  again  indicates  their  connection 
with  the  older  oriental  sects.  But  if  it  were  inferred  from  this 
use  of  the  passages  cited,  that  they  considered  Christ  as  merely 
a  creature,  this  would  certainly  be  wrong ;  since  they  were  un- 
doubtedly in  favour  of  a  doctrine  of  emanation.  The  Son  of  God, 
then,  was  sent  down,  so  they  taught,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  to  release  the  fallen  souls  from  the  bonds  of  the  cor- 
poreal world  and  of  Satan,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  com- 
munity of  heaven,  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition. 
The  Son  of  God  united  himself  to  a  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  in  that 
heavenly  world,  and  so  descended,  with  the  annunciation  of  the 
angel,  into  Mary,  and  again  went  forth  from  her.'  Herself,  how- 
ever, they  regarded  as  a  higher  spirit,  who  appeared  on  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  the  instrument  or  channel  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Son  of  God  in  humanity.  They  taught,  like  the 
Yalentinians,  that  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  was,  by  a  special 
act  of  divine  power,  so  modified  that  it  seemed  like  an  earthly 
one,  and  conld  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  Tet  they  must  ex- 
plain all  sensuous  acts  and  affections,  to  which  Christ  subjected 
himself  as  unreal,  mere  appearances.     They  maintained,  likewise, 

1  As  in  the  texts  conoerning  Jacob  and  Esau,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  ix. 

»  Moneta,  f.  235. 

'  Moneta,  f.  5  et  232 :  per  aurem  intmvit  and  per  aurem  exiviL 
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that  all  the  accounts  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  were  to 
be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  symbols  of  the  spiri- 
tual miracles  wrought  by  him/  In  proof  that  these  accounts 
should  be  so  understood,  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  St  Paul : 
*'  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  aliye/'  In  a  dialogue, 
written  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century,  between  a  member  of 
this  party  and  an  orthodox  man,^  the  Gatharist,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  Why  do  you  work  no  such  miracles  as  are  adduced  in 
the  Catholic  church,  in  testimony  of  its  truth  and  divinity  ?  says  : 
^*  We  perform  a  miracle  when  we  coBvert  a  man  to  God ;  then 
we  drive  out  from  him  the  evil  spirits,  his  sins.  We  exorcise  the  ' 
poisonous  serpents  when  we  drive  out  these  evil  spirits ;  we  speak 
in  other  tongues,  when  we  set  before  our  hearers  truths  never 
before  heard.  A  covering  is  still  over  your  souls,  who  believe 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  wrought  visible  miracles.  The  let- 
ter killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive.  Spiritually  we  must  under- 
stand it,  and  not  suppose  that  Christ  called  the  soul  of  Lazarus 
back  again  to  his  body,  but  that  he  awakened  the  sinner,  one 
spiritually  dead,  and  passed  already,  throng  sin,  to  putrefaction, 
by  converting  him  to  the  faith.  So  will  it  happen  to  you,  abo, 
if  you  will  but  understand,  spiritually,  all  that  is  said  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.*'^  The  denial  of  miracles 
did  by  no  means  proceed,  in  the  case  of  this  party  of  Catharists, 
from  an  original  tendency  of  opposition  to  the  supernatural  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  grew  out  of  their  spiritual  Dualism,  which  led  them 
to  regard  the  sensible  world  as  a  work  of  the  evil  principle ;  to 
disparage,  uniformly,  the  things  of  sense,  and  to  set  little  value 
on  deliverance  from  bodily  evils.  A  kind  of  miracles  quite  dif- 
ferent from  corporeal  ones,  must  be  wrought  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  good  principle.  It  belonged  to  an  organ  of  the  evil 
principle,  from  which  this  sensible  world  proceeds,  to  perform 
visible  miracles.  We  may  rather  look  upon  these  Catharists  as 
the  representatives  of  an  ultra  supematuralistic  direction,  when, 
instead  of  contemplating  phenomena  in  the  natural  connection  of 
cause  and  effect,  we  find  them  representing  the  powers  of  the 


1  L.  e.,  lib.  i,  o.  ix.,  £  99  et  222. 

3  Dispnlatio  inter  Catbolicum  et  Paterinam,  poblished  by  Martene  and  DaraaJ,  m 
the  Thesaur.  nov.  anecdotor.,  u  v. 
3  L.  c.  f.  1750. 
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higher  world  of  spirits  as  everywhere  coming  into  play.  While 
they  made  the  Virgin  Mary  an  angel,  sent  down  to  the  world  on 
a  particular  errand/  a  party  among  them  declared  the  apostle 
John,  whom  they  especially  reverenced,  to  be  an  angel  who,  as 
Christ  said  of  him  that  he  should  remain  till  he  came,  was  still 
upon  earth.3  Yet  that  spiritualizing  Docetism  might  pass  over 
to  a  rationalistic  tendency,  setting  lightly  by  or  wholly  discarding 
the  historical  Christ.  We  find,  accordingly,  a  party  among  the 
Albigenses  in  South  France,  who  taught  that  the  Christ  who  was 
born  in  the  earthly  and  visible  Bethlehem,  and  crucified  in  Jeru- 
salem, belonged  to  the  evil  principle,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  blaspheme  him.  The  Christ  of  the  good  principle  they  would 
recognize  only  as  an  ideal  one,  a  Christ  that  never  ate  nor  drank, 
that  never  took  a  real  body,  that  existed  in  this  world  only  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  in  the  person  of  the  apostle  Paul  ;^  so  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  here  exalted  above  the  historical  Christ,  as  his 
doctrine  also  was  recognized  as  the  genuine  spiritual  Christianity, 
the  historical  appearance  of  the  ideal  Christ  having  first  taken 
place  in  him.  We  will  not  deny  that,  as  this  account  proceeds 
from  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the  sect,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
consider  the  whole  report  as  a  manufactured  conclusion,  or  a  pure 
invention  of  heresy-hating  spite ;  but  as  a  representation  like 
this  is  entirely  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  these  times,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  a  story  of  this  sort  would  be  invented.  We 
find  mentioned,  again,  a  party  of  Catharists  under  the  name 
OrdibaHi,  who  taught  that  a  Trinity  first  began  to  exist  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  man  Jesus  became  Son  of  God  by  his  re- 
ception of  the  Word  announced,  to  him,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Mary,  not  in  the  corporeal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense,  being  born 
of  her  in  a  spiritual  manner,  by  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  ;* 


^  According  to  Martene  and  DaroDd/t.  V.,  f.  1722,  Mary  was  an  archangel. 
3  The  opinion  of  the  Slaves,  according  to  Moiieta,  1.  c,  f.  283. 

3  See  the  Chronicle  of  Bal  Cernay,  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  centnry,  in  da  Ctieane 
Scriptores  hist.  Franc,  t.  v.,  c.  ii. :  Bonos  enim  Cbristus  nanquam  eomedik  vel  bibit  nee 
veram  caruem  assumsit  nee  unquam  fait  in  hoc  mundo  nisi  spiritoaliter  in  corpora 
Pauli. 

4  Qtiod  primo  tunc  Dens  pater  habuerit  filiam,  quando  Jesus  siiscepit  verbum,  et  di« 
cunt  ipsum  esse  filiam  Virginia,  non  carnaliter  ex  ea,  sed  spiritualiter  per  praedicationem 
ejos  genitnro. 
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and  when,  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  others  were  attracted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  began  to  exist.i 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  pl^e,  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
as  held  by  this  party,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  omit,  here,  what 
both  parties  have  in  common  with  each  other.  We  simply  notice 
that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  repentance  most  have  respect 
not  only  to  all  single  sins,  but  first  of  all  to  that  common  sin  of 
the  souls  that  fell  from  God,  which  preceded  their  existence  in 
time.  This  is  the  consciousness  of  the  apostasy  from  God,  of 
the  inward  estrangement  from  him,  and  pain  on  account  of  this 
innbr  aversion  to  God,  as  constituting  the  only  foundation  of  true 
penitence.  As  the  Gnostics  supposed  that,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
birth,  every  soul  is  reunited  to  its  corresponding  male  half,  the 
higher  spirit  of  the  pleroma,  so  the  Catharist  party  of  which  we 
are  speaking  supposed,  in  this  case,  a  restoration  of  the  relation 
between  the  soul  and  its  corresponding  spirit^  from  which  it  had 
been  separated  by  the  apostasy.  From  this  spirit  they  distin- 
guished the  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ,  the  Consolatory  into 
fellowship  with  whom  one  should  enter  by  the  spiritual  baptism, 
which  they  called,  therefore,  the  conaolamentum.  They  held 
that  there  were  many  such  higher  spirits,  ministering  to  the 
vigour  of  the  higher  life.  But  from  all  these  they  distinguished 
the  Holy  Spirit,  pre-eminently  so  to  be  called,  as  being  exalted 
above  all  others,  and  whom  they  designated  as  the  Spiritua  prin^ 
eipalis.  They  held  to  a  threefold  judgment ;  first,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  apostate  souls  from  heaven  ;  second,  that  which  began 
with  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  third  and  last,  when  Christ  shall 
raise  his  redeemed  to  that  higher  condition  which  is  designed  for 
them.'  This  they  regarded  as  the  final  consummation,  when  the 
souls  shall  be  reunited  with  the  spirits  and  with  the  higher  organs 
they  had  lefl  behind  them  in  heaven.^  This  was  their  resurrec- 
tion. 

As  we  find  among  this  party  of  Catharists  many  elements  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  so  it  is  possible  that  these  Catharists  were, 
from  the  first,  disposed  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, according  to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Alexandrian 

1  Qauido  prtedioavit  Jeius  et  attraxit  alios,  tunc  pn'tno  accessit  tertia  pereona. 
Rainer  oontra  Waldeoaes,  o.  vi.    Bibl.  pair.  Liigd.  t.  ixv.,  f.  266. 
9  P.  381.  t  F.  853. 
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Jews,  of  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  sense.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
it  was  not  until  a  later  period  they  were  led,  in  disputing  with 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  wished  to  confute  on  their  own 
grounds,  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  prophets.^  Another 
noticeable  fact,  which  also  intimates  their  connection  with  a 
Jewish  theology,  is,  thsit  they  set  great  value  upon  the  apocry- 
phal book  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  {dvafi^un^rov^Ha-atd), 
where,  in  fact,  may  be  found  the  germs  of  many  of  their  doc- 
trines; as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  heavenly 
garment  of  souls,  the  doctrine  of  Docetism.^ 

The  second  class  of  Catharists  did  not  hold  to  an  evil  princi- 
ple existing  from  eternity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  all  evil 
and  imperfection  from  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  spirit.  He,  they 
taught,  had  been  made  ruler,  by  the  Almighty,  over  many  other 
spirits,  as  the  case  is  represented  in  the  unjast  steward  of  the 
parable,  the  symbol,  in  their  opinion,  of  this  higher  fact.  Seized 
with  the  desire  of  casting  off  the  shackles  of  dependence  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  of  setting  up  an  independent  kingdom  of  his 
own,  he  persuaded  the  stars  of  heaven,  that  is,  many  of  the 
angels,  a  third  part  of  them,  to  apostatize  with  him,  promising 
them  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  burdens  and 
cares  of  their  allotted  employments.'  Out  of  chaos,  which  God 
created  as  the  first  matter  of  all  being,  he  proposed  to  construct 
a  world  of  his  own.  Matter,  as  these  Catharists  taught,^  pro- 
ceeded from  God ;  the  form  given  to  it,  from  Satan.  They 
allowed,  therefore,  that  God  created  all  things  visible  potentially.^ 
Adam  was  an  angel,  sent  by  the  Almighty,  to  watch  Satan,  and 

1  As  MoneU  says  (f.  216),  they  rejected,  at  first,  tU  bot  Isaiah. 

3  L.  e.  f.  218 :  Cujos — of  Isaiah— dicunt  esse  queudam  libellum,  in  qoo  habetur,  quod 
splrittis  £saiae  raptos  a  corpore  usque  ad  septimum  coelum  ductus  est,  in  quo  vidit  et 
audivit  quaedam  arcana,  qoibus  vebementissime  innituntur,  with  which  we  may  compare 
(he  anathema  attributed  to  the  Bogomiles  (in  J.  Tolle,  Insigne,  etc.  p.  166) :  Kard  t4v 
^ikvpav  yjftvdtTriypatpoy  irap' airoiv  tou  *Hvaia  opaertv.  Dr  Engelhardt  has  already 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  Bogomiles  made  use  of  that  book,  and  has  referred  to  the  above- 
quoted  passage  in  J.  Tolle.  The  old  Latin  Tersion  of  the  book,  published  by  Engel- 
hardt, proves  also  that  it  was  known  and  circulated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Engel- 
hardt's  Kiichengeschichtliohe  Abhandlungen,  a.  27.    Erlangen,  1832. 

S  Vide  Moneta,  f.  111.  The  hundred  measures,  in  the  parable  of  the  uigust  steward, 
Chey  explained  as  referring  to  the  obligation  of  repeating  a  hundred  prayers,  which  the 
Catharisto  of  those  times  may  have  understood  literally,  though  it  was  originally  meant 
otherwise,— works  done  to  the  glory  of  Ood  being  thereby  understood. 

4  L  c.  f.  118.  »  L.  c.  f.  220. 
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observe  how  he  proceeded  in  forming  his  world.  Satan  got  pos- 
session of  him,  and  bonnd  him  within  the  prison  of  an  earthly 
body.  Thns  they  interpreted  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
Luke  X.,  which  also  symbolically  represented  their  whole  theory. 
Adam,  reiled  in  a  shining  robe  of  light,  leaves  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  ;  he  is  attacked,  while  on  his  way,  by  the  fallen 
spirits  in  league  with  Satan,  who  rob  him  of  his  light  and  throw 
him  into  the  dark  prison  of  the  body.  These  spirits  invested 
themselves  with  the  robe  of  light  which  they  took  away  from 
man.  They  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  these  Catharists, 
following  an  ancient  notion,  looked  upon  these  bodies  as  intelli- 
gences, and  intelligences  which  had  fallen.  The  sidereal  king- 
dom was,  to  them,  a  kingdom  of  evil.  So  too,  following  another 
ancient  notion,  they  recognized  in  the  sun  the  male,  and  in  the 
moon  the  female  principle.^  Regarding  all  marriage  as  defiling, 
they  attributed  to  sun  and  moon  a  monthly  cohabitation,  which 
they  considered  the  cause  of  the  dew  that  falls  to  the  earth. 
Their  method  of  explaining  the  parable  in  Matt,  xviii.,  furnishes 
another  illustration  of  their  circle  of  ideas.  The  servant  with 
whom  God  reckons  is,  according  to  their  interpretation,  Satan  ; 
his  wife,  wisdom ;  his  sons,  the  angels  subjected  to  and  in  league 
with  him.  God,  moved  with  compassion  towards  him,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  those  higher  powers  of  intelligence  (wisdom)  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished,  his  subjects  and  his  goods  ;  so  also 
the  Bogomiles  taught,  that  God  allowed  Satanael  to  retain  his 
creative  power ;  for  Satan  had  promised  that  if  God  would  have 
patience  with  him,  and  let  him  alone,  he  would  produce  men 
enough  to  make  good  the  whole  number  of  apostate  angels.  God 
therefore  gave  him  liberty,  for  six  days,  to  make  whatever  he 
pleased  of  the  corporeal  world  he  had  formed ;  which  means,  the 
six  thousand  years  of  the  world,  over  which  Satan  presides.  Eve 
was  another  angel,  whom  Satan  succeeded  to  confine  in  an  earthly 
body,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  intercourse  of  sexes,  whereby  the 
spirit  might  be  brought  into  entire  dependence  on  sense,  and 
made  subservient  to  his  own  purposes.  From  the  intercourse  of 
Satan  with  Eve,  Gain  was  born.^    The  sin  of  Adam,  the  eating 

I  MoneU,r.  110. 

3  Aoonrding  to  MoneUi*s  account,  these  Catharists  supposed  that  by  Satau's  succeed- 
ing to  seduce  Adam  to  cohabit  with  Eve^  Cain  was  bom ;  yet  it  would  seem  probable, 
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of  the  forbidden  fniit,  consisted  in  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
enticed  into  sexnal  intercourse  with  Eve ;  and  thns  Abel  was 
born. 

From  the  one  heavenly  soul  of  Adam,  then,  all  other  souls 
were  supposed  to  be  derired.  Trculucianism,  at  that  time  in- 
deed generally  rejected,  was  by  them  defended  as  the  only  cor- 
rect theory ;  and  creatianism  combated.  "  If  one  soul,"  said 
they,  *'  is  not  begotten  of  another,  as  the  body  of  the  body,  the 
soul  belongs  not  to  the  human  kind,  and  so  Christ  is  not  a  re- 
deemer of  sonls.^  When  it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  came  to 
save  the  lost,  it  could  not  be  understood  of  new-created  souls, 
which  were  not  yet  lost.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  could  not 
be  maintained;  it  could  not  be  said,  that  all  men  sinned  in  Adam, 
if  they  sprang  from  him  only  by  bodily  descent.*'^  In  opposition 
to  creatianism,  they  assorted  "  that,  according  to  this  view,  a 
new  divine  creation  must  take  place,  in  the  case  of  every  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  adultery.'  From  the  same  it  would  follow  that 
God,  knowingly  and  purposely,  creates  more  souls  for  destruction 
than  for  salvation.  The  great  diversity  of  mental  endowments, 
some  being  wise,  others  foolish,  would,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
have  to  be  ascribed  immediately  to  God.  Would  God  distribute 
his  gifts  so  differently  ?^  Why  should  finely-created  souls  be  im- 
mersed in  these  impure  vessels,  by  which  they  themselves  become 
impure  ?  for,  to  this  contact  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to 
creatianism,  to  ascribe  the  communication  of  depravity."^ 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  party,  Satan  is  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham, 
and  caused  the  flood  to  destroy  mankind.  God  interfered  for  the 
preservation  of  the  race :  irom  God  proceeded  the  salvation  of 
Noah.  Moses  and  the  prophets  were,  according  to  these  Catha- 
rists,  servants  of  Satan.  Yet  they  supposed,  like  the  earlier 
Gnostics,^  that  the  prophets  were  transported  by  a  higher  spirit, 

when  we  look  at  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Bogoiniles,  that  this  was  a  misconception.  This  is 
confirmed,  moreover,  by  thn  language  of  the  Cetbarists  themselves,  when  Moneta  says: 
**  CJt  dicunt  volentes  hoc  habere  per  illud  Joann.  i.  90,  quod  Cain  ex  maligno  erat" 

I  Moneta,  f.  129.  »  L.  c.  f.  132.  »  L.  c.  f.  132.  *  L.  o,  f.  135. 

5  L.  0.  f.  288. 

^  See  what  is  said  respecting  their  notion  of  inspiration,  in  my  Church  History,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  12. 
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and  sometimes  consciously  prophesied  of  Christ.^  But  they,  un- 
questionably, spoke  with  consciousness  and  understood  themselves, 
when,  under  the  impulse  of  eyil  spirits,  they  predicted  war,  pesti- 
lence, the  captivity  of  the  people.^  Like  Marcion,  they  sought 
to  point  out  the  opposition  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; and  appealed  especially  to  the  opposition  between  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  law  for- 
bade only  perjury  ;  the  law  of  Christ,  oaths  generally.  The 
Mosaic  law  threatened  death  to  the  guilty ;  the  law  of  Christ 
forbade  the  shedding  even  of  innocent  blood.  They  said  of  the 
members  of  the  dominant  church,  that  they  had  sunk  back  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  law.'  The  Catharists,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  for  restoring  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
They  condemned  war,  and  punishment  by  death,  and  would  allow 
no  other  testimony  than  a  simple  yea  or  nay. 

With  the  prophets  they  rejected,  also,  John  the  Baptist,  of 
whom  they  said  that  he  was  sent  by  Satan  to  prevent  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  to  set  up  the  baptism  of  water,  in  opposition  to  the 
spiritual  baptism  of  Christ ;  but  they  owned,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  prophets,  that  he  had  sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  borne  witness  of  Christ,  without  being  conscious  of 
what  he  said.  They  traced  the  contradictory  language  of  the 
Baptist,  therefore,  to  the  circumstance  that  he  spoke,  sometimes, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sometimes  by  his  own.* 
In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  of  John  the  Baptist, 
they  deemed  it  sufficient  to  ask.  How  else  came  it  about,  that 
John  did  not  personally  attach  himself  to  Christ,  and  become  his 
disciple  1^  They  appealed  to  Christ's  own  words,  as  bearing  wit- 
ness that  John  (Matt.  xi.  6)  took  offence  at  his  labours.^ 

In  the  system  of  subordination  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
they  agreed  with  the  other  party;  except  with  the  difference 
that  they  had  no  scruples  in  calling  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
Ood.  Also,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  they  taught,  like 
the  Bogomiles,  that  he  brought  with  him  from  the  celestial 
regions  a  higher  ethereal  body.     Mary  contributed  nothing  to 

1  Si  aliquando  aluiuid  bone  dixerunt  de  Christo,  coacti  a  Spiritu  Saocto  dizeruDt.  L. 
c.  t  111.  3  L.  c.  f.  218. 

H  Vos  Romani  idem  dioitis.    MoneU,  f.  199. 
4  L.  0.  f.  22S.  ft  L.  0.  f.  290.  e  L.  c.  f.  2*^9. 
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the  production  of  his  human  body ;  but  only  seired  as  the  chan- 
nel through  which  he  passed.  As  proof  of  that  higher  character 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  they  referred  to  his  walking  upon  the 
water,  to  his  passing  through  the  multitude  without  any  one 
being  able  to  lay  hold  on  him.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
Mary  was  not  really  the  mother  of  Jesus,  they  referred  to  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  called  her  woman,  John  ii.  3 ;  and  to  the 
texts.  Matt.  xii.  17 ;  Luke  xi.  27.  They  maintained,  that  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  only  after  the 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  in  this,  the  Catharists  also  of  the 
other  party  agreed  with  them.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  they  could  not 
admit ;  for  the  body  having  sprung  from  the  eril  principle,  ap- 
peared to  them  the  prison  of  the  soul ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
give  another  interpretation  to  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  referring  to  this  point.^  The  text  Phil.  iii.  20  was  referred 
to  the  church,  as  being  the  body  of  humility ;  for  they  under* 
stood  the  word  here  as  denoting  this  ethical  conception.*  They 
represented,  as  the  final  end  of  all  things,  the  destruction  of  the 
creation  produced  by  Satan,  and  the  return  of  all  things  to  the 
original  chaos.  To  this  chaos,  wicked  spirits  and  men  should  be 
banished.^  This  they  regarded  as  hell.^  Then  the  stars  shall 
be  deprived  of  that  light  which  they  had  stolen,  and  the  redeemed 
souls  should  resume  it,  since  this  was  the  original  raiment  of  the 
heavenly  man. 

A  point  in  which  both  parties  of  the  Catharists  agreed,  was 
opposition  to  the  traditional  and  externalizing  element  of  the 
dominant  church.  They  were  for  separating  the  primitive  apos* 
tolical  truth  from  later  additions ;  but  deeply  entangled  as  they 
were  in  their  own  singular  notions,  it  was  quite  beyond  their 
power  to  find  any  correct  criterion  by  which  to  effect  such  a 
separation.  Thus  they  contended  not  only  against  infant  bap* 
tism,  with  arguments  always  readily  presenting  themselves  against 


1  L.  0.  f.  271. 

3  A  well.known  individual  of  this  party,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Deaideriua,  ex- 
plained aU  anch  paasages  as  relating  to  the  spiritual  animation  of  the  hody  as  the  organ 
of  the  sanctified  sonl :  Quod  spiritus  sauctus  vivificat  corpus  exterius,  quod  ah  Apostolo 
dicitur  mortale  et  mortuum  ad  servieudum  ration!,  non  ad  rnsurgendum.    L.  e.  f.  3d7. 

«  L.  c.  f.  362.  4  L.  c.  f.  382. 

6  We  see  the  analogy  here  with  the  Manichaean  doctrine.    See  vol.  ii.,  sect  3,  p.  2i2S. 
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the  iostitutioii  as  apostolical,  bat  also  against  water-baptism 
generally,  which  Gatharists  of  the  second  class  looked  npon  as  a 
rite  introduced  by  Satan,  through  his  organ  John  the  Baptist,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  suppress  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
When  it  was  objected  to  them  that  Christ  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  baptized  by  John,  they  replied  :  it  had  been  done  on  the 
part  of  Christ  by  way  of  accommodation  to  a  prerailing  custom, 
and  to  aroid  giving  offence.^  Others  said,  in  order  that,  by  occa- 
sion of  it,  the  hitherto  hidden  Christ  might  be.  reyealed.  The 
church,  moreoyer,  had  for  a  time  used  water-baptism,  because 
men  were  accustomed  to  that  rite,^  or  because  it  would  invite 
them,  by  this  symbol  of  water-baptism,  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  They  aflSrmed,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  baptism  was 
a  term  often  employed  to  express  repentance  or  the  preaching  of 
the  divine  word.^  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  true  baptism, 
should  be  performed  by  the  imposition  of  hands  in  connection 
with  prayer,  which  they  designated  by  the  term  consolamentum. 
In  evidence  of  the  power  and  significance  of  this  act,  they  referred 
to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  were  sent  to  Samaria  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  those  who  had  received  water-baptism.  When  it  was 
objected  to  them  that  it  was  in  contradiction  with  their  own 
principles,  according  to  which  all  sensible  things  proceeded  from 
the  evil  principle,  to  attribute  so  much  importance  to  a  sensible 
act,  and  represent  it  as  the  instrument  of  an  inward  operation  of 
divine  grace,  they  replied :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated, 
not  by  the  visible  but  by  an  invisible  hand ;  the  invisible  hand 
is  contained  under  the  visible.  St  Paul  distinguishes  an  inner 
and  an  outer  man ;  and  so  likewise  there  must  be  an  inner  and 
an  outer  hand.^  This  consolamentum  seems  to  have  been  two- 
fold ;  the  rite  of  initiation,  whereby  one  was  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  sect,  adopted  among  the  number  of  the  believers 
(erederUesJ  ;  and  that  whereby  he  was  received  into  the  circle 

1  Moneta,  f  279.  2  l.  o.  f.  291. 

S  Monau,  f.  S88.  And  the  Catharist  in  the  aboye-cfted  dialogue  in  Martene  and 
Dnrand  (torn.  ▼.,  f.  1726)  says:  Concedo,qaod  baptizabat  Jesus et discipnli  ejns in  aqua, 
id  est  in  praedicatione  et  spirita  sancto,  sed  non  in  aqna  oorporali.  And  he  then  ap- 
pMls  to  the  fact,  that  John  himself  had  alluded  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
▼ii.)  :  ex  his  collige,  quod  per  aquam  intelligitur  praedioatio  spiritns  sancti. 

4  Moneta,  f.  126. 
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of  the  fully  initiated,  into  the  number  of  the  perfects.  This  lat- 
ter act  was  doubtless  so  called  by  them  in  the  stricter  sense, 
since  it  was  only  by  means  of  it  that  the  new  birth  and  the  im- 
partatiou  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  effected  ;  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  the  perfects  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Consolati}  Answering  to  this  consolamentum  in  the  stricter 
sense,  was  the  rite  likewise  so  called,  whereby  he  who  had  hitherto 
belonged  only  to  the  number  of  the  credentea  was,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  received  into  the  more  limited  circle  of  the  sect,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  enter,  immediately  after  death,  into  the 
heavenly  world  .^  The  consolamentum  of  adoption  into  the  num- 
ber of  believers  was  performed,  according  to  a  description  of  the 
rite  drawn  up  ip  the  twelfth  century,  after  the  following  manner : 
"  They  assembled  in  a  room  dark  and  closed  in  on  all  sides,  but 
illuminated  by  a  large  number  of  lights  affixed  to  the  walls. 
Then  the  new  candidate  was  placed  iu  the  centre,  where  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  sect  laid  a  book  (probably  the  gospel  of  St 
John)  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  imposition  of  hands,  at  the 
same  time  reciting  the  Lord's  prayer.*'^  As  it  regards  the 
Lord's  supper,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  Christ,  with  the 
words  **  This  is/'  pointed  to  his  own  body ;  or  they  explained 
the  words  of  the  institution  in  a  symbolical  sense.  '*  This  is," 
was  equivalent  to — this  signifies.  They  referred,  in  proof,  to 
those  paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  thing  it- 
self is  mentioned  in  place  of  that  which  it  may  serve  to  represent  ; 
as,  for  example,  in  1  Corinth,  x.  4.-  They  referred  to  the  fact, 
that  Christ  himself  says :  ''  My  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  my  words 
are  spirit  and  life,"  that  is,  are  to  be  spiritually  understood. 
His  wordSf  by  which  he  communicates  himself^  are  his  true 
body.  Moreover,  they  said,  in  partaking  of  the  means  of 
nourishment,  in  communion  with  Christ  as  his  members,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.  This  was  to  be  represented  in  their  love-feasts,  at  which  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  sect  imparted  the  blessing  by  reciting  the 

1  Perfect!,  qui  consolati  Tocantor  in'  Lombardia.    Bainer  contn  Catharos,  e.  vi.» 
Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxt.  f.  266. 

2  Bainer,  c.  vi.,  f.  272. 

3  Eobert,  sermon,  contra  GatbaroSj  c.  viii^  f.  615.    Here  too  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  affinity  of  tbe  Catharista  with  tbe  Bogomiles. 

4  Moneta,  f.  296. 
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Lord^s  prayer.^  They  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance,  of  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  for  sins  committed 
after  baptism ;  according  to  their  own  doctrine,  the  consolamentum 
was  a  substitute  for  all  other  penance.  When  the  members  of 
the  sect  came  to  the  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  their 
sins,  they  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  after  the  manner  of 
the  East.  Each  person  said,  '*  Hare  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord. 
I  nerer  must  die ;  but  inherit  thee  on  high,  that  I  may  hare  a 
good  end."  The  bishop  then  bestowed  on  each,  with  the  im- 
position of  his  hands,  the  consolamentum ;  thrice  repeating, 
*'  And  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good  man.''^  Many  Catharists  ap- 
pealed to  the  fact  that  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest,  enjoined 
no  works  of  satisfaction  on  the  woman  caught  in  adultery.' 
Contending  against  the  exterualization  of  religion  in  the  domi- 
nant church,  they  said :  God  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with 
hands.  It  is  not  the  house  of  stone,  but  the  good  man  and  the 
good  woman,  and  the  community  of  such,  that  constitutes  the 
church.^  Prayer  in  the  church  is  no  better  than  prayer  in  the 
closet.  It  is  better  to  clothe  the  poor  than  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  a  church.  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  sect  held  on 
in  the  true  direction  to  an  interior  vital  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  they  united  with  their  mystical  element  another  species 
of  externalization.  To  the  consolamentum  was  ascribed  a  magi- 
cal efficacy ;  the  fellowship  of  heaven  was  made  as  dependent 
upon  it  as  it  was  in  the  dominant  church  on  the  priestly  acts. 
We  recognize  the  same  tendency  of  the  times,  in  those  cases 
where  laymen  of  the  Catholic  church  eagerly  put  on,  at  the  very 
hour  of  death,  the  monkish  cowl,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  salva- 
tion, and  in  those  cases  where  others  were  eager  to  obtain,  in  the 
very  hour  of  death,  the  consolamentum  by  the  Catharists,  and  to 

1  Ecbert,  L  e.  f.  602:  Se  solos  in  mensis  suis  corpus  Domini  faeere  dionnt,  verba 
sancto  dicunt  esse  panem,  quia  eibus  animae  sant  verba  evangelica.  Ebnurdus  oontra 
Gatharos,  c.  Tiii.  Bibl.  pair.  Lugd.,  t.  zxiv.,  f.  1547.  See  the  dialogue  betwixt  tbe 
CathoUo  and  the  Catbarisi  in  Marteue  and  Dorand,  t.  ▼.,  f.  1730. 

S  The  German  words,  "  Und  werdest  ein  gut  Mann,"  are  so  given  by  Rainer,  e.  vL, 
Bibl.  patr.  Lugd^  t.  xzv.,  f.  272. 

'  Moneta,  f.  306 :  Qoidam  garroli  objieiunt  dicentes,  quod  Ghristns  snmmos  sacerdos 
et  pontifex  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedek  nulla  satisfactionis  opera  ii^unxit  mulieri 
in  adnlterio  depiehenaae. 

4  Ebrard.  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd.,  L  xzivn  f'  1^37.  Rainer,  c.  v.,  Bibl.  patr.  Logd.  L  uv., 
f.266. 

VOL.  Vili.  2  B 
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be  buried  among  them.^  If  men  elsewhere  sought  to  make  them- 
selves more  certain  of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  beqneflts  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  churches,  bequests  to  the  communities  of 
the  Catharists  were  made  on  precisely  the  same  principle.^  We 
may  believe,  therefore,  that  as  the  former  suffered  themselves  to 
be  misled,  by  trusting  in  the  outward  things  of  the  church,  into 
a  false  security ;  so  the  same  effect  was  produced  on  the  latter, 
by  reliance  on  the  consolamentnm  in  the  hour  of  death.^  In 
fact,  the  externalization  in  the  Catharistic  doctrine  of  the  con- 
solamentum,  which  stood  them  in  place  of  all  the  sacraments, 
may  have  been  pushed  farther  than  it  was  in  the  church  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.  While  the  necessity  of  the  consolamentnm 
was  unconditionally  asserted,  for  instance,  by  the  Catharists,  the 
votum  might  serve  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sacraments,  when  they  were 
unavoidably  omitted.^  In  the  case  of  such  a  sect,  limited  to  it- 
self, this  principle  of  externalization,  having  once  gained  a  foot^ 
hold,  would  be  the  more  likely  to  be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  as 
those  manifold  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  in  different 
directions  were  here  absent,  which,  acting  as  a  check  on  each 
other,  preserved  the  Catholic  church  from  too  stiff  a  uniformity 
and  too  downright  one-sidedness.     It  is  quite  evident,  also,  how 

1  In  the  Chrouiole  of  Puy  Lorent,  the  following  anecdote  is  related.  Bishop  William, 
of  Alby,  in  South  France,  received  a  message  in  the  night  from  Pierre  de  Beres,  a  knight 
notorious  for  robbery,  and  other  crimes,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his,  requesting  him  to 
come  to  his  castle,  some  hours  disunt,  the  knight  being  very  sick  and  near  to  death, 
and  wishing  to  speak  with  bim  on  certain  affairs,  before  be  left  the  world.  Whan  the 
business  was  finished  for  which  the  bishop  had  been  summoned,  the  latter  asked  the 
knight  where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  naming  several  consecrated  placet.  The  knight 
replied,  be  needed  give  himself  no  trouble  about  that  matter,  for  be  bad  already  made  op 
bis  mind  on  the  subjeoL  When  the  bishop  pressed  him  fiirther,  be  declared  that  it  was 
his  wish  to  be  conveyed  to  a  community  of  the  Catharists.  The  bishop  now  assured 
htm  that  this  would  not  be  allowed ;  but  said  the  knight,  *'  Better  give  yourself  no 
trouble  about  it ;  for  if  1  could  not  do  otherwise,  I  would  crawl  to  them  on  all  fours." 
See  the  Gbronicon  Magistri  GuUelmi  de  Podio  Laurentii,  c.  iii.,  in  Du  Cbesne  Scrip- 
tores  hist.  Franc,  t.  t.,  f.  668. 

3  See  the  words  of  Moneta,  f.  998 :  Monne  lua  synagoga  legate  reeipit  mortnornm  f 
Nonne  aliquoties  cum  aliquis  moritur,  reeapta  mannum  impositione  a  te,  legat  ecclesiae 
tuae  tantum  vel  tautnm  et  alii  totidem  aut  plus  vel  minus.  Which  is  also  oonflimed  by 
other  evidence. 

^  As  is  shown  in  the  above-stated  example. 

4  Hence  Moneta,  twm  this  starting-point,  combats,  in  connection  with  the  efanreb 
mode  of  thinking,  the  externalization  which  was  carried  to  saeh  extremes.  See  Monets, 
f.  304,  ool.  U,  wliere  be  cites  ogainst  it  the  example  of  the  thief  on  tbe  cross. 
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little  capable  the  Gatharists  were  of  understanding  their  own 
atraightness  and  confinement,  by  comparing  it  with  the  manifold 
diversity  which  distinguished  the  Catholic  church  of  this  period, 
when  we  find  them  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  but 
one  nniform  way  of  salvation,  which  was  to  be  found  in  their  own 
sect  alone,  and  hence  regarding  that  manifoldness  as  a  reproach 
to  the  church,  as  a  proof  that  she  did  not  know  the  one  only  way 
of  salvation.^ 

Although  the  Gatharists,  in  opposing  the  authority  of  church 
tradition,^  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  the 
value  of  pilgrimages,  are  precursors  of  the  Protestant  principle, 
still  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  other  respects 
they  are  the  farthest  possible  removed  firom  it;  and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  great  importance  they  gave  to 
works  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  Their  opponents  combated 
them  on  this  very  point,  and  set  up  faith  and  grace  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  merit  of  works.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
Eberhard  of  Schonau,  in  attacking  them,  gives  the  priority  to 
faith ;  because,  where  there  is  faith,  works  will  invariably  follow 
of  themselves,  while  with  works  faith  is  not  necessarily  given.' 

1-  Qaod  unica  est  via  ad  salTationem  secandnm  Christum,  Joann.  xiv.  6,  cam  ergo  via 
ecclesiae  Romanae  multiplex  sit,  alia  enim  est  via  mouachorom,  alia  canouicorom  regu- 
larium,  et  alia  clericorum  aliorom,  alia  fratrom  praedioatorum,  alia  minorum,  ecelesia 
Bomana  non  est  de  via  salutis.  Moneta,  lib.  v.,  o.  i.,  f.  396.  So  likewise  Ebrard.  contra 
Catharos,  c.  xix. :  Dicunt  nnam  tantum  salutis  esse  viam,  ad  quam  ipsi  prae  caeteris 
deveneniDt.  Nesoiunt  enim,  quod  plures  viae  ad  unam  deveniant  viam.  Bibl.  patr. 
Lagd.,  t.  xxiv.,  f.  166a 

S  Rainer  says,  particalarly,  they  did  not  reoeive  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  bnt  the 
four  evangelists  having  written,  as  they  said,  in  a  saving  way,  because  they  had  written 
upon  the  heart,  these  they  received— sed  tantum  moraliter  exponunt;  an  expression  too 
genera],  correctly  applying  only  to  those  spiritaalizing  Catharists.  The  other  four,  say 
they,  had  written  unprofitably,  because  they  only  wrote  on  the  lifeless  parchment, 
namely,  Jerome,  Angustin,  Ambrose,  and  Bernard.  The  writings  of  these  fathers  they 
despised,  and  said  of  them  that  they  were  damned.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  made  an  exception  here  of  St  Bernard,  eo  quod  ipse  conversus 
ab  errors  suo  sit  et  salvatus.  What  may  have  led  them  to  make  this  exception  ?  The 
kindred  mystic  element,  or  the  way  in  which  he  protected  the  Catharists  from  the  blood- 
thirsty rage  of  the  populace  ?  See  Rainer,  contra  Catharos,  o.  yi. ;  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd., 
t  XXV.,  f.  267. 

8  In  operibus  solummodo  oonfldentes,  fldem  praetermittunt,  cum  fides  operibus  potius 
sit  praeponenda.  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  to  the  question  (John  vi.)  :  Quid  faoiemus, 
nt  operemur  opera  Dei  ?  Christ  answered,  Hoc  est  opus  Dei,  nt  credatis  in  eum,  quern 
misit  Die.  Eooe,  quod  credere  hie  appellat  operari,  omnia  enim,  qui  credit,  operatur,  sed 
non  omnia,  qui  operatnr,  credit,  fides  enim  praecellit  operibus.  Ebrard.  contra  Catharos, 
c.  xvi.    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t.  xxiv.,  f.  1568. 
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From  the  principles  of  the  Catharists  proceeded  a  rigidly 
ascetic  system  of  morality,  to  the  observance  of  which,  however, 
none  but  the  perfects  were  obligated.  Those  principles  required 
abstinence  from  meat,  eggs,  and  cheese  ;  from  everything  that  is 
the  product  of  the  sexual  intercourse  of  animals.  Perhaps  only 
by  a  part  it  was  held  unlawful  to  kill  animals,  or  certain  species 
of  animals.^  This  probably  stood  in  some  connection  with  their 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They  condemned  marriage,  so  far 
as  connected  with  sexual  intercourse  ;  for,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  one  party  of  the  Catharists,  this  is  the  very  means 
whereby  the  heavenly  souls  are  continually  confined  anew  in  the 
corporeal  world,  while,  according  to  the  other,  this  intercourse 
was  the  capital  sin  into  which  Adam  suffered  himself  to  be  be- 
guiled by  the  evil  spirit.  The  words  of  Christ :  "  What  God  has 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,*'  the  more  Dualistic 
Catharists  explained  of  the  spiritual  marriage  between  Christ 
and  the  church  ;^  and  accordingly  they  permitted  only  a  spiritual 
marriage,  without  sexual  intercourse. 

To  the  Esoterics  and  Exoterics  in  this  sect  correspond  the 
two  classes  of  perfectly  or  honi  homineSy  who  were  called  Catha- 
rists in  the  stricter  sense,  and  the  credentes.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Bainerio  Sacchoni,  who  wrote  against  the  Catha- 
rists, in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  count- 
less numbers  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  who  belonged  to  the 
second  class  ;  but  only  four  thousand  of  both  sexes  belonging  to 
the  class  of  the  '*  perfect.*'  A  numerical  statement  of  this  sort, 
relating  to  a  sect  that  propagated  itself  in  secret,  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  still,  the  statement  becomes  more  probable 
when  we  are  informed  that  he  himself  had  been  for  seventeen 
years  a  member  of  the  sect.'  He  refers,  moreover,  to  a  census 
repeatedly  taken  among  themselves ;  and  notwithstanding  oppo- 
site parties  existed  among  them,  such  a  census  might  very  well 
liave  been  made ;  for,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  they  still 
mutually  acknowledged  one  another  as  belonging  to  the  same 
community.^    The  perfeeta  stood  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 

1  Rainer,  o.  yI,  i,  xzt.,  f.  268.  3  MoneU,  f.  341. 

3  Bainer,  f.  267. 

4  Omnes  eoclesiie  Catharorum  recipiuofc  se  invicem,  licet  diTersaa  habeant  opiniones 
et  oontrarias.    L.  c.  f.  271. 
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the  entire  sect,  as  the  elect  in  the  sect  of  the  Manichaeans. 
They  represented  themselves  as  being  persons  who  in  utter 
poverty,  amidst  constant  persecutions,  wandering  about  without 
a  settled  home,  truly  copied  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles, 
while  the  walk  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  that  life.^  From  the  number  of  these  perfects,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Manichaeans,  were  chosen  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  sect ;  first,  a  bishop ;  then  under  him  a  filius  major  and  a 
filins  minor  ;  finally,  a  deacon.^  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
several  were  destined  from  their  childhood  to  the  oflBce  of  bishop, 
and  educated  for  this  purpose,  who  received  for  their  food  no 
other  milk  than  the  milk  of  almonds,  and  no  flesh  but  fish,  and 
who  were  obliged  to  observe  the  rigid  diet  of  the  perfects.*  But 
an  opposition  of  this  sort,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  life,  could  only  be  injurious  in  its  influence  on 
that  life,  so  that  the  higher  the  requisitions  made  on  the  strict 
liring  of  the  perfects,  the  greater  would  be  the  disposition  to 
overlook  the  failings  of  the  credentes.  Yet  how  shall  we  recon- 
cile it  with  the  above  statement  that,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  first  opponents  themselves,  it  was  their  blameless  and  strict 
mode  of  life  that  distinguished  the  Catharists  generally ;  that 
they  abstained  from  cursing  and  swearing,  and  simple  yea  or  nay 
was  a  substitute  with  them  for  the  strongest  attestations.  It 
may  be,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  sect  had  become  more  widely 
apread,  and  acquired  a  proselyting  spirit,  that  this  opposition  be- 
tween the  moral  life  of  the  perfects  and  of  the  believers  became 
more  prominent,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  required  of  the 
latter  was  lowered  down.  But  it  may  be,  too,  that  those  who 
were  no  better  than  the  great  mass  of  the  dominant  church,  did 
not  belong  to  the  believers  among  the  Catharists,  but  to  the 
Catechumens,  the  auditores ;  that  the  opponents  of  the  Catha- 
rists, who  noticed  only  the  distinction  between  the  perfects  and 
the  believers,  failed  duly  to  distinguish  the  Catechumens  from  the 


^  See  €,  g,  the  letter  of  the  provost  Everwin  of  Steinfeld,  giving  a  report  to  abbot  Ber- 
nard of  Clalrvaux,  of  the  Catharists,  discovered  in  the  region  of  Cologne,  in  the  3d  toL 
of  Mabillon's  Analeeta,  in  the  ootavo  ed. 

3  IUiner,f.269. 

S  Nntrientes  com  lacte  amygdalino  at  pecudia,  in  Bainer,  f.  272,  abonld  read,  witbMH 
doubt:  eft  son  pecudia. 
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latter,  and  many  things  wbicb  might  be  true  of  the  Gatecbnmens 
came  to  be  transferred  to  the  believers.^  And  so  it  may  have 
been  these  auditors,  who  put  off  the  consolamentum  which  they 
were  bound  to  receive,  till  the  hoar  of  death,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  might  then  pass  over,  purified  from  all  their  sins,  into 
the  higher  world.  It  is  plain,  at  least,  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse,^  published  by  Philip 
of  Limborch,  which  contains  the  trial  of  several  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Gatharists,  that  such  persons  entered 
into  an  agreement^  with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  same,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  sect  by  the  consola- 
mentum, that  so  being  delivered  from  all  their  sins  they  might 
pass  at  once  into  paradise.^  This  is  explained  to  mean  that  they 
were  then  first  received  into  the  sect.*  The  presiding  officers  of 
the  Gatharists  were  called  to  visit  the  sick,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  some  rite  upon  them,  whereby  they  were  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  sect  and  so  made  partakers  of  salvation  ;'  that 
is,  without  doubt,  to  bestow  on  them  the  consolamentum.  Gases 
occurred  where  persons  who,  in  sickness,  had  been  led  by  the 
fear  of  death  to  resolve  on  getting  themselves  received  into  the 
sect,  and  to  whom  the  presiding  officer  had  already  been  called 
for  this  purpose,  fell  back  from  their  purpose  on  finding  them- 
selves getting  better.^  It  is  true,  Rainer  so  represents  the  matter 
as  if  those  who  were  already  believers  would,  when  near  their 
end,  in  order  to  secure  salvation,  make  over  all  their  property 
and  wholly  devote  themselves  to  the  sect.^   However  this  may  be, 

1  The  proToBt  Everwin  of  Steinfeld,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  distingQiahes  the 
following  three  classes :  Prius  per  manns  impoaitionem  de  numero  eornin,  qnos  andi- 
torra  vocant,  recipinnt  quemlibet  inter  credentes  et  sic  lioebit  earn  interease  oratiouibaa 
eorum,  nsquedum  satis  probatnm  eum  faeinnt  electum. 

2  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Historia  Inqnisitionis.    Amstelodami,  1602. 
8  Called  La  eonvpnenaa. 

4  In  the  above-mentioned  protocol,  f.  29 :  Fecit  pactum  haereticia,  quod  ipei  Tocant 
la  conTenensa,  quod  peteret  haereticos,  in  inBrmitate  sua,  ut  reciperent  earn  et  aalvarent 
an  imam  ipsius  et  si  avaderet,  quod  servaiet  et  teneret  vitam  et  aectam  ipsornm  et  obaer- 
▼antiaa.  F.  Ill,  the  words  of  a  leader  of  thia  aeet :  Qnod  in  ipso  erat  aaWatio  et  ai  all- 
quia  in  fine  soo  reciperet  ab  ipso  ordioationem,  salvabatur,  et  ibat  in  paradianm. 

B  The  occurring  expression :  haereticari,  f.  22,  the  convenensa  pactum,  quod  reeipere- 
tur  in  fine  per  eoa  ad  aectam  ipsorum. 

«  F.  20:  Ut  facerent  aliquid,  per  quod  aalvarptor  in  ordine  ipsomm. 

7  F.  16  to  one  called,  ad  haereticandum  quemdam  infirmum,  aed  non  ftiit  haeretioatna, 
quia  invalait,  and  other  like  caaea 

^  Oredentibuft  ipsornm  nuUam  dant  spem  salutis,  nisi  ad  ipsomm  aectam  reliotia  om- 
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we  most  conceive  the  matter  in  the  i^ense  of  the  Gatharists,  which 
was  as  follows:  whether  one  belonged  before  his  death  to  the 
class  of  Catechumens  or  of  believers,  it  was  only  by  resolving  on 
and  binding  himself  to  that  rennnciation  of  the  world  which  was 
required  of  the  perfects^  that  he  eould  hope  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  for  what  the  Manichaeans  said  of  their  eUct^ 
the  same  was  said  by  the  Catharists  of  their  perfeeUy  that  to  be- 
long to  their  number  was  a  necessary  transition-point  to  reunion 
with  heaven/  Such  began,  therefore,  even  in  their  sickness,  a 
strictly  ascetic  life.  They  must  bind  themselves  to  drink  nothing 
but  water,  especially  to  abstain  from  milk,  and  not  to  allow  any 
woman  to  come  too  near  them.^  If  one  who  had  received  the 
consolamentum,  allowed  himself  afterwards  to  eat  anything  for- 
bidden, he  must  be  comforted  over  again,  which  was  the  reconso- 
laiio^  We  recognize  the  gloomy  ascetic  spirit  of  downright 
Dualism,^  the  genuinely  oriental  spirit,  reminding  us  of  the  self- 
annihilation  of  the  Hindoo,  in  the  case  of  those  who  after  having 
finally  received  the  consolamentum,  resigned  themselves  to  death 
by  starvation,  which  was  called  the  endura^  hoping  thus  to  pass 
the  more  certainly  to,  or  to  secure  a  higher  place  in,  the  kingdom 
of  light,  or  in  other  ways  sought  an  imaginary  martyrdom,'  men 
and  women  taking  their  places  together  in  a  bath,  and  either 
opening  each  other's  veins,  or  poisoning  themselves  with  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber.^     It  is  true,  the  fury  with  which  the  Gatha- 

nibus  conyertaDtur  et  saltem  in  eztremo  Titae  articulo  manaB  impositioneiD  ab  ipsia  acci- 
piant.  DicQDt  enim,  omnia  peccata  per  manos  imposiUonem  ab  ipsis  factam  relaxari  et 
tpiritam  sanctum  inftindi.    Bibl.  patr.  Logd.  t.  xxv.,  f.  272.  ^ 

I  Thus  in  that  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse  (f.  152),  it  is  said  of  a  perBon, 
who  wsB  for  going  over  to  the  Catharists,  that  he  betook  himself  to  such  an  one,  ut  ad- 
discpret  yitam  et  sectam  dicti  hseretici  et  quod  volebat  et  proponebat  esse  et  fieri  haere. 
tieos  perfectus  sen  Testitns,  sicut  ille  erat,  qui  Tocant  se  bunos  homines. 

>  Of  such  an  one,  f.  29:  Quod  non  daret  aliquem  cibom  cum  pinguedine  nisi  aqosm 
ad  bibendura,  and  f.  101,of  a  little  daughter,  who,  as  being  haereticata,  had  bound  herself 
to  drink  no  milk. 

'  L.  c.  f.  69:  Iterum  reconsolatus,  quia  pccoaTerat  comedendo. 

*  Probably  these  things  were  done  only  by  the  Catharists  who  espoused  tbe  doctrine 
of  absolute  Dualism ;  the  doctrines  which  occur  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Toulouse,  point  throughout  to  this  party. 

A  Ponere  se  in  endora  et  faoere  bonum  finem.    In  the  above  protocol,  f.  138. 

<  Such  cases  occurred  in  various  forms  in  the  Toulouse  protocol :  Of  a  woman,  it  is 
said :  In  sua  ultima  aegritudine  compos  mentis  existens  in  sectam  recepta  fhit  con^o. 
lamentum  per  impositionem  manuum  petens,  et  recipiens  ab  iisdem,  et  legatnm  ipsis 
fecit,  et  ipsamet  persolvit  iisdem,  et  sic  recepta  per  haereticos  in  abstinentia,  qoam  ipsi 
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rists  were  persecuted  in  the  thirteentli  century  may  have  contri- 
bnted  to  promote  among  them  this  fanatical  seeking  after  death  ; 
and  we  meet  with  examples  which  show  that  they  inflicted  death 
on  themselves  in  these  ways,  to  avoid  falling  victims  to  the  in- 
quisitions/ But  still,  there  is  not  the  least  warrant  for  asserting 
that  this  sickly  hatred  of  life,  which  has  its  ground  in  the  whole 
Dualism  and  orientalism  of  this  sect,  was  only  and  for  the  first 
time  called  forth  by  the  persecutions. 

The  Catharists  were  zealous  in  disseminating  their  principles 
everywhere ;  they  were  careful  to  improve  every  favourable  cir- 
cumstance for  this  purpose,  and  seized  upon  every  occurrence 
which  could  serve  as  means  to  it.  Among  the  favourable  circum- 
stances, belonged  especially  the  contests  between  emperors  and 
popes ;  the  schisms  between  state  and  church,  whereby  the  in- 
troduction and  spread  of  their  tenets  were  particularly  favoured. 
This  was  the  case,  for  example,  during  the  disputes  between  the 
Hohenstanfen  emperors  and  the  popes,  in  Italy,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Rhine.^  When  a  country  was  laid  under  the  interdict, 
the  dissatisfaction  and  the  religious  necessities  of  the  laity  gave 
them  better  opportunity  than  they  usually  enjoyed  to  enlarge 
their  sect.^  Humbert  de  Romanis,  in  exhorting  the  companions 
of  his  order  to  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  their  predicatorial 
duties,  in  a  work  already  mentioned  by  us,  could  hold  up  for  their 
imitation  the  example  of  the  heretics,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 


vocant  endaram,  malUs  diebui  peidnraoB  sectaoi  ipsorum  senrando,  ae  fecit  taBquam 
ha«reticam  more  ipsorum  adorari,  mortemqae  corporalem  sibi  accelerana,  aanguioem 
minuendu,  balneum  freqaentando  potumqne  letiferum  ex  socco  ciicamerum  ailvestrium, 
immieao  in  eo  vitro  fracto,  quo  fraugerentur  ejaa  viacera,  in  fine.  L.  c.,  f .  33.  A  juice 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  gourd  (wild  cucumber)  called  hj  the  ancients  elate- 
rinrn,  used  in  certain  quantities  as  a  medicine,  a  cathartic,  was  in  larger  doses  fatal : 
"  Copiosius  necat»"  says  Pliny,  Hist,  natur.,  lib.  zx.,  c.  iii.  The  declaration  so  often 
occurring  in  the  protocol  of  Toulouse  senres  to  confirm  what  Rainer  reports,  though 
all  he  says  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  literally  true.  He  states  that  the  Catharists  left  it 
at  the  option  of  the  sick  whether  they  would  belong  to  the  martyrs  or  to  the  confessors. 
He  who  chose  the  first  was  strangled;  be  who  chose  the  second,  was  left  to  die  of  hun- 
ger.   T.  XXT.,  f.  72. 

1  Inatrumentum  ferreum,  quod  dicta  Ouilelma  fecerat  emi,  com  quo  perforaretur  in 
latere  subito,  si  venirent  nuncii  Inquisitomm,    In  the  above-mentioned  protocol,  f.  76L 

8  Thus  in  the  quarrel  betwixt  Alexander  the  Third  and  Frederic  the  First;  see 
Thomas  Gantiprateu.  Apes,  lib.  i.,  c.  t.,  p.  23,  the  contested  imperial  election  between 
Philip  and  Otho  under  Innocent  the  Third;  see  Caesar.  Heisterbac.  Distinct,  t^ 
e.  xxi.,f.  138. 

3  See  Thomas  Cantipraten.,  1.  c. 
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travelled  about  from  village  to  village  and  from  house  to  house/ 
As  merchants,  they  frequented  fairs  and  markets,  and  converted 
the  intercourse  of  trade  into  a  means  of  finding  opportunities  and 
occasions  for  introducing  their  doctrines  among  the  multitudes 
who  flocked  together  at  these  places.^  They  also  sent  young  men 
of  their  community  to  the  then  metropolis  of  all  scientific  culture 
at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  there  the  dialectical  arts, 
which  they  were  to  apply  in  refuting  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
and  in  defending  their  own  ;  and  to  seek  occasions  of  exerting  an 
influence  on  the  academical  youth.*  Among  their  believers  were 
many  tradesmen,  who  had  accumulated  handsome  fortunes.^ 
These  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  largely  on  the  members  of 
their  party,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  all  the  brethren  coming 
from  a  distance.  The  feature  that  so  much  distinguished  the 
first  Christian  communities,  seemed  to  have  revived  again  in  this 
party,  more  closely  bound  together  as  they  were  by  the  persecu- 

^  Haeretici  cum  periculo  corporis  non  cessant  ppr  domes  et  villas  discurrere,  nt  per- 
vertant  animas.  De  eroditione  praedicatorum,  lib.  t.,  c.  xxxi.  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd.  t.  xxv. 
f.  447. 

>  Seealetter  of  pope  Innocent  tbe  Third  to  French  bishops,  warning  them  against 
certain  Catharists:  Qai  tempore  praedecessoris  tui,  cum  essent  haeretici,  a  villa  fugere 
praedicta  iub  mercationis  obtentu  nanc  adennt  loca  suspecta  et  pertresaut  quatuor  men- 
ses commorantes  ibidem,  cum  redeant,  secum  adducant  sani  dogmatis  perver8ore8.~An 
eye-witness  says  of  the  Catharists  in  Italy :  Multos  mercatores  hac  intentione  mittunt 
at  nnndinas,  ut  pervertant  divites  laicos  commensales  et  hospites,  cum  qnibns  loquendi 
familiariter  indnlgeter  facultas  at  multipliciter  negociantes,  aliorum  peonnias  hinc  aibi 
lacrentnr,  inde  animaa  nihilominns  thesaurizent  Antichrisio.  See  the  letter  of  Yves  of 
Narboune,  in  Matthew  of  Paris,  f.  53S.  This  report  is  an  important  source  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  occupations  followed  by  tbe  Catharists.  The  above  Yves  was  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Narbonne,  who  had  been  accused  of  heresy  before  the  papal  legate,  and 
fearinduced  him,  though  conscious  as  he  says  of  no  guilt,  to  abscond.  As  a  man  per. 
secuted  by  the  church  on  account  of  heresy,  he  everywhere  met  with  a  very  hospitable 
reception  in  the  communities  of  the  Catharists  in  Italy,  thougli  as  a  man  whose  sole  aim 
in  living  was  gratifying  his  lusis,  he  availed  himself  of  this  hospitality  only  to  enjoy 
himself  at  their  expense,  without  sharing  their  convictions.  He  drew  up  a  report  of 
what  came  under  his  notice  while  living  amongst  the  Catharists,  for  bishop  Gerald  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  above-cited  letter. 

3  Thus,  in  the  above-cited  letter,  it  is  said  :  Qaod  ex  omnibus  fere  civitatibus  Lombar- 
diae  et  quibusdam  Thusciae  Pansios  dociles  transmisissent  scholares,  qnosdam  Logicis 
cavil lationibus,  alios  eiiam  Theologicis  dissertionibus  insudantes,  ad  adstrnendos  ipso- 
rum  errores  et  professionem  apostolicae  fidei  confutandam. 

4  When  tliey  boasted  of  following  the  apostles  in  evangelical  poverty,  which  to  be 
sure  could  hold  good  only  of  the  "  perfect,"  this  was  objected  to  them ;  as,  for  example, 
by  Moneta:  Nusquam  invenitur  in  novo  testamento,  quod  apostoU  essent  negotiatorea, 
et  quod  pergerent  ad  nundinas  causa  negoUationis  terrenae  (where,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  bad  another  object  in  view)  et  quod  anhelarent  pecuniam  cumulandam,  siout 
voa  facitis,  quomodo  ergo  illorum  viam  tenetis  ?    Lib.  v.,  c  i.,  f.  396. 
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tions.  The  above- mentioned  Humbert,  general  of  tbe  Domini- 
cans, bolds  them  np  likewise  to  the  Catholics,  as  patterns  for  imi- 
tation in  respect  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  made  collections  for 
their  indigent  brethren  in  the  faith.^  Their  adrersaries  expatiate 
on  the  ample  support  which  eyery  one  that  professed  their  peca- 
liar  principles  found  among  them,  as  a  means  by  which  attach- 
ment to  those  principles  was  especially  promoted.'  As  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  Christian  who  brought  with  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  community  was  certain  of 
meeting  a  hospitable  reception  from  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  so 
any  one  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Catharists,  when  recom- 
mended by  one  of  their  communities,  might  expect  to  meet  with 
a  kind  reception  everywhere  among  the  Catharists.  Let  him 
travel  in  Italy,  or  in  South  France,  he  was  sure  of  finding  every- 
where whatever  he  needed  in  abundance  ;*  a  custom,  to  be  sure, 
liable  to  be  abused  by  impostors.^.  In  particular,  the  perfects, 
when  on  their  travels,  were  received  into  the  houses  of  all  be- 
lievers with  great  demonstrations  of  respect.  The  inmates 
thrice  bowed  the  knee,  to  receive  their  blessing.  The  members 
of  the  sect  in  the  whole  place  speedily  assembled  at  the  house 
where  they  were  entertained ;  and  perhaps  others  also,  who  were 
not  liable  to  be  suspected  as  informers,  were  invited  in,  to  hear 
them  preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures.'^  Commencing  with  the 
inculcation  of  practical  truths,  against  which  no  one  could  have  a 
word  to  object,  with  making  known  and  explaining  the  New  Tes- 

1  Tanta  est  haereticis  cura  de  aaditoribua  sais,  quod  non  ceraant  discarrere  et  con- 
gregare  eleemoaynas,  ut  de  ipsis  sustentent  crpdentes  saos  pauperes  et  alliciant  alios 
socios  suos  ad  credenduni.    Lib.  L,  c.  zli.,  f.  452. 

3  Si  pauper  faeris  et  mendicus,  moram  cum  illis  facias,  statim  exies  opuleotus,  quippe 
a  diluculo  ad  crepusculum  in  mundanis  operosi  mercaturis,  manos  non  permittunt  otiari. 
Ebrard.  c.  xxii.,  t.  xxiv.,  f.  1066. 

8  it  seems  tbat  tbe  houses  of  tbe  Catbarists  could  be  distinguished  by  cenain  marks 
known  to  individuals  of  the  sect,  and  concealed  from  all  others.  It  is  reported  of  the 
Catharist  Punzilovo,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  returning  from  Rimini,  be  re- 
marked to  some  one,  that  the  Catharists  had  many  liouses  there ;  and.  on  being  asked 
how  he  knew,  he  replied :  Ego  bene  cognosco  eas,  quia  habent  aliqna  signs,  per  quae 
cognosco  eas.  These  marks,  however,  he  would  not  discover  to  any  one.  See  the 
acts  relating  to  this  Punzilovo  in  Muratori  antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevl,  t.  v.,  ed.  fol. 
131. 

^  As  in  tbe  case  of  the  above-mentioned  Yves,  who  says  of  his  reception  amongst  the 
Catharists  at  Cremona :  Nobilissima  Paterinorum  bibi  vina,  radiolas  et  ceratia  et  alia 
illecebrosa  comedeus,  deceptores  declpiens. 

*  As  often  occurs  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse. 
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tament  which  was  withheld  from  the  laity,  the  Catharist  preachers 
prepared  the  way  for  pointing  ont  the  contradictions  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and  those  of  the  chnrch ;  and 
after  haying  gradually  shaken  the  confidence  of  their  audience  in 
the  latter,  they  began  to  set  forth  their  own  opinions  among 
hearers  whose  confidence  they  had  gained  for  themselres.  In 
South  France,  they  took  in  the  daughters  of  indigent  noblemen 
and  educated  them  for  nothing.  These  were  thus  won  oyer  to 
their  doctrines,  and  by  theit  means  these  doctrines  might  be  dis- 
seminated and  spread  in  families.^  When  the  defenders  of  the 
church  doctrine  spoke  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
as  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  the  Gatharists  pro- 
nounced such  miracles  to  be  frauds  or  works  of  sorcery,  performed 
by  the  eyil  principle  for  the  adyancement  of  his  own  kingdom.^  To 
conyince  the  people  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  many  of  the  Gatharists 
feigned  themselyes  sick  or  possessed  of  deyils,  and  pretended  to 
seek  relief  at  the  hand  of  some  famous  and  yenerated  worker 
of  miracles;  and  if  the  latter  happened  to  be  taken  in  by 
them,  they  afterwards  discoyered  to  the  astounded  multitude  the 
true  course  of  the  thing,  exclaiming,  "  Here  you  haye  a  liying 
example !  As  it  was  all  a  trick  in  this  case,  so  will  it  be  in  eyery 
other  in  which  you  may  allow  yourselyes  to  be  duped/'^  They 
spread  abroad  reports  of  miraculous  cures  which  had  been  wrought 
in  filthy  spots,  or  where  the  bones  of  some  culprit  or  heretic  had 
been  buried.  They  contriyed — which  was  no  difBcult  thing  in 
those  times — to  bring  it  about  that  yast  crowds  of  people  would, 
flock  to  these  spots.  Then  they  discoyered  the  trick,  thus  seek- 
ing to  stagger  the  people  in  their  faith,  or  to  inyoke  them  in  con- 
troyersy  with  their  clergy,  when  these  sought  to  abate  the  eyil.^ 

1  Humbert,  lib.  ii.,  c.  xlviii.  f.  480:  In  partibas  Albigensiam  mobiles  panperes  trade- 
bant  ^aa  anaa  baeraticia  ad  auatentandaa  eaa  et  emdiendas  et  aic  flebant  haereticae. 
To  counteract  this  influence,  the  Dominicana  detemiiueil  to  erect  a  convent  on  the 
spot,  particularly  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility. 

9  See  the  work  of  Lucas  Tudenaia  (biahop  Lucas  of  Tuy)  adveraua  Albigenses,  lib.  L 
fiibl.  patr.  Lugd.  t  xxt.,  f.  Id5. 

*  Thus  they  endeavoured  to  counteract -the  influence  of  the  Dominican  Peter  of 
Verona,  a  lealoua  persecutor  of  heretics,  who  had  great  power  with  the  people,  and  who 
fell  in  thia  eontest,  a.d.  1252.    See  hia  life.  Mens  April,  t.  iii.,  e.  ii.,  §  18,  f.  681. 

4  An  example  of  thia  sort  ia  related  by  Lucas  Tudensis,  lib.  ilL,  c.  viii :  Quod  callide 
feoerant,  quibuadam  detegentea  haeretici  deridebant  fidem  Catbolicam  et  aimili  artificio 
fieri  miracula  in  eceleaia  coram  sanctorum  corporibns  nflirmabant.  Then,  how  the  eccle- 
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Gatharists  who  appeared  in  mean  apparel,  with  pallid  counte- 
nances, who  wore  the  marks  of  self-mortification  on  their  persons 
might,  before  they  were  recognized  as  heretics,  become  highly 
renerated  among  the  people,  and  artfully  ayail  themselves  of  this 
circumstance  to  gain  the  credit  also  of  being  miracle-workers ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  rery  difScnlt  for  the  clergy  to  counteract 
the'ir  influence.^ 

Near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  man  who  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  spread  of  this  ^ect  in  Italy,  came  very  near 
being  canonized.  Armanno  PnnziloTO  was  a  rich  and  respectable 
citizen  of  Ferrara,  descended  from  a  family  of  Gatharists,  and  had 
himself  been  received  among  the  coneolati,  or  perfects.  He  stood 
in  close  connection  with  their  communities  in  the  different  cities 
of  Italy  ;  frequently  entertained  them,  and  held  meetings  with 
them  in  his  house.  He  had  been  suspected  by  the  Inquisition ; 
but  he  contrived  to  deceive  them ;  for  he  hypocritically  bore  his 
part  in  the  Catholic  worship,  and  regularly  confessed,  with  all 
apparent  devoutness,  to  his  Gatholic  guides.  Through  a  long 
life  he  had  won  universal  respect  for  his  piety,  his  strict  morality, 
and  beneyolence,  when  in  1269  he  died,  and  multitudes  soon 
flocked  to  his  tomb,  since  he  was  regarded  as  a  saint.  Many 
reports  were  spread  abroad  of  the  wonderful  cures  performed 
there ;  which  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  other  like 
appearances  of  this  period ;  perhaps,  too,  the  sly  hand  of  the  ar1>- 
ful  Gatharists  may  have  occasionally  intermeddled  here.  For  a 
series  of  years  minutes  of  the  miracles  were  made  out  and  received, 
falling  in  no  respect  behind  the  protocols  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  other  saints,  which  had  secured  their  canonization ;  and  the 
proposition  was  made  even  at  Home  to  canonize  Funzilovo.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  for  this  purpose,  remarks  of  his, 
on  careful  inquiry,  gradually  came  to  light,  which  increased  the 


siastics  and  monks,  who  at  first  encoaraged  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  built  a  house 
there  for  the  devout,  afterwards  stood  forth  in  opposition  to  it,  instabant  fratres  minorrs 
et  clerici,  ne  popnli  vota  sacrilega  in  loco  sordido  immnndis  ossibus  exhiberent,  et  magis 
accendebantnr  animi  la'iconim  ad  cultum  diabolicum  peragendum  et  fratres  praedicatores 
et  minores  ac  clericos  uni versos,  quiaerant  contrarii  suis  operibus,  haereticoa  conclam*- 
bant. 

1  Examples  in  Caesarius  of  Heisterbaoh,  Distinct,  t.,  c.  xix.,  f.  138,  and  ix.,  c.  zij.,  C 
270. 
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SQspiciona  against  him  to  certainty,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
finally  was  that,  in  1301,  instead  of  being  declared  a  saint,  he 
was  condemned  as  an  heresiarch,  and  his  body  disinterred  and 
removed.* 

The  most  absurd  reports  of  unnatural  excesses,  and  other  abo- 
minations, said  to  be  committed  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the 
sect,  were  spread  among  the  multitude  ;  accusations  similar  to 
those  brought  against  the  primitive  Christians,  afterwards  against 
the  Jews,  and  such  as  are  ever  wont  to  be  repeated  against  all 
opponents  of  a  dominant  religion.  The  fanatical  multitude  ex- 
ercised a  speedy  justice,  hurrying  away  such  people  at  once  to  the 
stake.  So  it  happened  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  in  the 
countries  on  the  Rhine  and  in  France.  The  people,  in  such  cases, 
sought  to  anticipate  the  orderly  investigations  of  the  clergy, 
fearing  they  would  be  too  gentle.'^  The  abbot  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vanx  protested  against  these  tumultuary  proceedings  of  the  mul- 
titude :  "  We  praise  the  zeal,"  says  he,  "  but  we  do  not  advise  to 
such  hasty  action  ;  for  faith  must  come  from  conviction,  must  not 
be  forced  ;^  although  we  admit  it  were  better  that  false  teachers 
should  be  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  sword  than  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  mislead  multitudes  into  their  error,  yet  only 
by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  which  God  has  ordained  for  this 
purpose."*  And  in  another  sermon  he  says :  *•  They  should  be 
captured,  not  with  arms,  but  with  arguments,  by  which  their 
errors  would  be  exposed  and  refuted  ;  and  they  themselves  recon- 
ciled, if  possible,  with  the  Catholic  church,  would  be  led  back  to 
the  true  faith  ;  for  such  is  the  will  of  him  who  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It 
should  be  the  great  aim  of  one  skilled  in  church  doctrine,  when- 
ever he  is  called  to  conduct  disputes  with  a  heretic,  so  to  convince 
the  errorist  that  he  may  be  converted,  never  forgetting  the  worda 
of  the  apostle  James  (v.  20).  "  But  if  such  an  one  will  not  be 
convinced,"  says  he,  "  it  were  better  to  drive  him  away,  or  even 

1  See  the  remarkable  tranaactioiw  in  Muratori  aotiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  U  v., 
folio  edition. 

3  An  example  of  thia  sort  is  given  bj  the  abbot  Guibert  Novigent,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  Iife,o.  xiv :  Fidelia  interim  popalus  dericalem  Terena  mollittem,  etc. 

a  Fides  snadenda  est,  non  imponenda. 

4  In  Cantica  Cantioorum,  Sermo.  Ixvi.,  §  12,  t.i.,  f.  J499. 
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to  place  him  in  custody,  than  to  leave  the  whole  vineyard  to  be 
laid  wafite  by  his  means."^ 

Hildegard,'  who  was  zealons  in  her  opposition  to  these  people, 
as  a  race  by  whom  the  whole  country  was  polluted,  who  looked 
upon  them  as  instruments  for  the  punishment  of  a  corrupt  clergy, 
declared  that  they  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  goods,  and  driven 
far  away  from  the  church,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  killed, 
— ^for  even  in  them  the  image  of  God  must  be  respected.*  The 
last  person  who  declared  against  punishing  the  Catharists  with 
death  was  the  pious  Peter  Cantor.  He  cites  the  example  of  pope 
Eugene  the  Third  and  of  archbishop  Samson  at  the  council  of 
Rheims,  in  1148.  A  Manichaean,  who  was  brought  to  confess  his 
errors,  had,  by  the  decision  of  the  council,  not  been  killed  nor 
corporeally  punished ;  but  that  others  might  not  be  misled  by 
him,  and  that  he  himself  might,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance, he  was  confined  in  a  cell,  and  there  maintained  on  a  meagre 
diet  till  he  died.' 

When  the  Catharists  were  asked  by  the  bishops  concerning 
their  doctrines,  they  were  fond  of  giving  indefinite  and  evasive 
answers,  and  begged  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.^  They  coold 
get  along  by  tacitly  understanding  the  articles  of  faith  in  another 
sense,^  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  the  articles  relating  to 
the  Trinity,  to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Ood,  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  to^the  future  resurrection,  and  to  baptism.^    It  is  worthy 

1  £z  hoc  jam  melius,  ut  quidem  ego  arbitror,  effugatur  aut  etiam  religatur,  qnana 
sinitur  Tineas  demoliri.    In  Gantica  Canticoram,  Senno.  Ixiv.  §  8,  f.  1486. 
8  See  to).  Tii.  p.  291. 

5  Without  doubt,  the  pictiue  of  these  people,  as  tbey  then  appeared,  hovered  befbre 
her  imagination,  when  she  writes :  Populus  iste  a  diabolo  sedactus  et  missus  paUida 
faoie  veniet  et  velut  in  omni  sanctitate  se  componet  et  majoribus  seculsribus  principibas 
se  eonjunget.  Letter  to  the  clergy  in  Cologne,  p.  166.  Epistolae  Hildegardis,  Colon. 
1566. 

*  Quoniam  forma  Dei  snnt.    In  the  epistola  ad  Moguntinenses,  p.  138. 
ft  Verbum  Abbreviatum,  p.  200. 

6  As  in  that  trial  referred  to  by  Guibert,  when,  after  they  had  explained  themselves 
generally  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  they  were  urged  to  speak  out  more  distinctly, 
they  answered :  Propter  Denm  ne  nos  adeo  profhnde  scrutari  vetitis. 

7  Bainer  says :  Index  oautus  sit  circa  tales,  quia  sicut  anguiUa,  quanto  fortius  stria- 
gitnr,  tanto  facilius  elabitnr,8ic  inomniresponsionehaereticorumtnvenies  duplicitatem. 
L.  c.  t.  XXV.,  f,  274. 

8  When  the  Catharists  were  examined  before  the  council  at  Lombes  (Lumbariense), 
in  South  France,  a.  d.  1165,  they  stuck  to  the  principle  in  their  first  answen  to  tbe 
bishops,  of  acknowledging  no  doctrine  save  what  could  be  proved  from  the  New  Testa* 
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of  Dotice  that  the  same  people  who  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive 
their  judges  by  ambiguous  explanations,  or  some  sort  of  mental 
reseire,  yet  understanding,  as  they  did,  the  prohibitions  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  literally,  felt  the  most  anxious  scruples 
against  taking  an  oath.  The  perfects  might  be  known  by  the 
fact  that  they  either  utterly  refused  to  confirm  any  statement  by 
an  oath,  or  else  endeavoured  to  appease  their  consciences  by  pre- 
tending that  they  did  not  swear  from  their  souls,  but  only  me* 
chanically  repeated  a  form  of  words  after  the  dictation  of  another 
person.^  When,  at  the  council  of  Lombez,  the  Catharists  had 
laid  down  a  confession  for  the  multitude  altogether  consonant 
with  orthodoxy,  and  they  were  required  to  confirm  it  by  oath, 
they  declared  they  would  not  swear  in  any  case,  because  it  was 
contrary  to  the  gospels  and  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  We 
have  already  observed  how  easily  any  man  who,  from  conscien- 
tious regard  to  the  words  of  Christ,  declined  taking  an  oath, 
might  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  Gatharist.  As  it  was 
now  thought  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  asser- 

ment ;  and  in  relation  to  paitioolar  doctrines  gaye  indefinite  and  evasive  answers.  When, 
e,  g,  they  were  asked  about  infant  baptism,  they  declared  they  would  say  nothing  farther, 
but  only  answer  from  the  gospels  and  the  epistles.  When  asked  about  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  they  answered  at  first,  as  they  might  properly  do, 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  that  whosoever  partook  of  it  worthily  was  blessed,  and 
whosoever  did  so  unworthily  rendered  himself  liable  to  damnation.  And  then  they  added 
that  it  could  be  consecrated  by  any  good  man,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  whioh 
doubtless  referred  to  their  doctrine  of  the  daily  love-feast,  before  explained  by  us.  They 
would  answer  no  further  questions,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  be  forced  to  give 
an  account  of  their  faith.  Concerning  marriage,  which  they  certainly  condemned,  they 
gave  an  ambiguous  explanation.  When  asked  what  they  thought  of  penance  and  con- 
fession, they  answered:  *'  For  the  sick,  it  was  enough  if  they  confessed  their  sins  when 
they  pleased  to  do  so.  As  to  the  duty  of  those  in  health  they  had  nothing  further  to  say, 
since  James  spoke  only  of  the  sick."  To  the  question  whether  in  addition  to  contrition 
of  heart,  and  oral  confession,  a  church  satisfaction  was  also  required,  they  answered, 
James  speaks  only  of  oonfeasion ;  nor  did  they  wish  to  be  better  than  the  apostles  and 
add  something  of  their  own,  as  the  bishops  did.  When  upon  tbis,  the  condemning  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  them,  and  their  doctrines,  by  the  bishops,  they  turned  to  the  as- 
sembled multitude  and  said :  "  Listen,  ye  good  people,  to  our  faith  which  we  confess. 
But  we  confess  propter  dileotionem  et  gratiam  vestri."  Which  to  be  sure  was  ambiguous, 
as  if  they  expressed  themselves  ns  they  did,  only  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  incapable  of  understanding  the  pure  truth.  Which  ambiguity  was  per- 
haps remarked  by  a  bishop,  who  therefore  objected  to  them:  "Vos  non  dicitis,  quod 
propter  gratiam  Domini  dicatis  atque  dicitis  propter  gratiam  populi,"  and  they  then  re- 
cited a  confession  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  orthodox  faith,  and  which  contained 
many  things,  therefore,  which  they  could  not  honourably  say. 

1  As  Bainer  says,  t.  zxv.,  o.  is.,  f.  274 :  Ut  formet  sibi  conscientiam,  quod  non  sit  ju- 
rans,  aed  tantum  recitator  jurameoti  judioia. 
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tioDS,  and  as  judgments  of  God,  notwithstanding  that  influential 
voices  had  pronounced  against  them/  had  not,  down  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  been  forbidden  by  any  general  law  of  the 
church,2 — resort  was  had,  in  such  doubtful  cases,  to  judgments  of 
God,  as  a  means  of  arriying  at  certainty  respecting  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  suspected  persons.^  Thus  individuals  who,  on  no 
sufficient  grounds,  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  might, 
by  the  uncertain  decision  of  such  a  judgment  of  God,  be  made  to 
suffer,  although  innocent.  The  excellent  Peter  Cantor,  that 
warm  opponent  of  judgments  of  God,  as  an  institution  directly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church , 
vigorously  attacks  the  arbitrary  will  and  tyranny  over  conscience 
which  characterized  the  proceedings  against  the  Catharists  : 
"  The  pagans,"  says  he,  *<  used  to  grant  a  Christian  who  would 
not  give  in,  or  who  had  not  himself  confessed,  a  respite  of  thirty 
days  to  decide  whether  he  would  or  would  not  offer  to  the  idols. 
But  from  him  who  was  convinced,  or  who  confessed,  and  then  denied 
the  name  of  Christ,  it  was  only  required  that  he  should  offer  to  the 
gods.  Whether  he  did  so  from  the  heart  was  not  made  a  matter  of 
examination.  Why  does  the  church  now  presume  to  search  men's 
hearts,  by  a  judgment  out  of  her  province  ?  Or  why  should  not  the 
legal  respite  be  granted  to  the  Catharists  1  Why  are  they  burnt 
at  once  V  He  states  that  honourable  matrons,  who  would  not 
abandon  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  their  priests,  had  been 
accused  by  them  as  Catharists,  and  condemned  by  a  powerful 
lord,  whom  he  describes  as  a  weak  zealot  for  the  faith ;  while 
from  rich  Catharists  they  were  satisfied  with  extorting  money .9 

1  Yvet  of  Chartres  opposed  them,  becaase  be  looked  upon  them  as  a  mode  of  tempting 
God,  and  as  forbidden  by  the  church  laws.    Ep.  74  and  205. 

3  First,  the  Lateran  connoil  of  the  year  1215  forbade  the  clergy  at  least  from  taking 
any  part  in  judgments  of  Ood,  and  serered  them  from  all  connection  with  the  church: 
Nee  quisquam  purgationi  aquae  ferventis  vei  ftigidae  sen  feiri  candentis  ritum  ci^os- 
libet  benedictionis  aut  consecrationis  impendat 

8  The  judicium  aquae  frigidae  in  the  above  •mentioned  ease  in  Ouibert  Novigenteiia. 
De  vita  sua,  lib.  iii.,  c.  xvi. 

4  See  Verbnm  Abbreviatum,  p.  200. 

&  Looulis  divitum  Catharorum  emunctis  et  abire  permissomm.  The  same  person 
cites  the  example  of  a  female  recluse  who  had  fallen  into  bad  repute  with  the  people  by 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Catharists, so  that  none  were  willing  to  bring  her  food.  By 
the  advice  of  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  protested  her  innocence,  she  resolved  to  sub- 
ject herself  to  the  ordeal  of  the  hot  iron ;  but  it  turned  out  twice  to  her  disadvantage. 
Verbum  Abbreviatum,  p.  200. 
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Yet  sometimeB  human  sympathy  would  triumph  over  fanaticism, 
and  the  Gatharists  found  comfort  from  many  who  accused  the 
church  of  cruelty/ 

The  Gatharists  could  show  conclusiyely  that  persecuting  false 
teachers  was  directly  contrary  to  the  essence  of  Ghristianity. 
They  referred,  for  example,  to  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares,  to  show  that  man  should  not  forestall  the  dirine  judgment, 
and  anticipate  the  divine  process  of  separation,  by  a  violent  inter- 
ference of  human  will.'  William  of  Paris,  who  speaks  of  this  as 
a  doctrine  sprung  up  in  his  own  times  from  the  pit  of  hell,  and 
contrary  to  divine  Inw  and  divine  justice,^  says  against  it,  "  Ger- 
tainly  it  was  not  Ghrist's  intention  that  the  tares  should  be 
spared,  but  only  the  wheat.  He  could  not  mean,  that  the  tares 
should  be  spared  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat,  or  that  they  should 
be  spared,  when  they  could  not  be  without  injury  to  the  wheat. 
Wherever,  then,  the  ungodly  increase  to  the  injury  of  God's 
people,  they  must  be  extirpated  ;  and  that  by  death,  if  it  cannot 
be  effected  otherwise.  Now  it  is  true  that  they  who,  at  present, 
belong  to  the  tares,  may  be  converted  into  wheat ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  But  that  by  their  means  the  wheat  is 
turned  into  tares,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty;  for  the  simple 
and  ignorant  are  led  astray  with  incredible  facility  by  the  sly 
craft  of  the  heretics.  A  few  tares  may  easily  choke  a  large  field 
of  wheat.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  a  very  difficult  thing  to  convert 
a  heretic ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  and  common  thing  to  subvert  the 
faithful/'* 

The  intrepidity  and  calmness  with  which  Gatharists  faced  an 
excruciating  death,  might  well  create  an  impression  in  their 
favour,  on  those  who  were  not  altogether  hardened  by  fanaticism. 
Their  enemies  had  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  but  by  as- 
cribing it  to  the  power  of  Satan.  A  bishop  of  the  Gatharists, 
named  Arnold,  marched  firmly,  with  several  of  his  believers,  to 

I  Tbug  Humbert  de  Bomanis,  in  his  Rales  for  tbepreaobers  of  his  order,  thinks  some 
regird  should  be  had  to  such  impressions  and  objections  (ii.  02,  f.  565,  1.  c.) :  Sam 
malti,  qui  quadam  falaa  pietate  moventar  circa  illos  et  jadicant  ecclesiam  de  nimia 
credaliute. 

3  See  Moneta,  lib.  t.,  c.  xiii.,  f.  519. 

t  De  legibus,  c.  L,  f.  26. 

i  Difficilem  admodum  et  raram  ▼idemas  haereticorum  conversionem,  facillimam  au- 
tem  et  erebram  fldelinm  sabTersionem. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  C 
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the  stake,  simply  asking  that  he  might  first  have  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  a  basin  of  water,  donbtless  for  the  pnrpose  of  distri* 
bating  the  holy  supper  according  to  their  own  mode.  When  the 
fire  seized  them,  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  and  said,  "  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brethren  ;  to-day  we 
shall  be  with  St  Lawrence."  A  comely  maiden,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  die  with  them,  exciting  compassion,  was  polled 
from  the  flames.  She  was  promised  that  if  she  wonld  renounce 
the  sect,  she  should  either  be  sent  to  a  monastery  or  provided 
with  a  husband.  She  seemed  at  first  to  consent;  but  when  Ar- 
nold was  now  dead,  she  asked,  "  Where  lies  the  seducer  ?*'  and» 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  face,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  body» 
and  died  in  the  flames.^ 

The  persecutions  furthered  the  spread  of  the  Gatharists,  who 
often  held  their  meetings  in  obscure  retreats,  catacombs*  and 
subterranean  caves.'  During  the  quarrel  of  pope  Gregory  the 
Ninth  with  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  and  the  absence  of 
the  former  from  Rome,  the  Gatharists  were  enabled  to  spread 
their  opinions,  not  only  among  laymen,  but  also  the  clergy ;  so 
that,  as  was  ascertained  by  inquiries  set  on  foot  in  1231,  many 
priests  even  were  infected  with  the  heresy,  and  the  sharpest 
measures  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  stay  it.  Whoever  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  heretics,  in  any  place,  or  of  their 
secret  meetings,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  it,  should  be  excom- 
municated. Every  layman  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  penalty  of 
the  ban,  to  dispute  publicly  or  privately  on  the  faith.*  Such  was 
their  boldness  that,  in  open  defiance  of  the  church,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  pope  for  themselves,  to  act  as  supreme  head 
over  their  scattered  communities.  Such  a  pope  appears  in  Soutli 
France,  Nequinta.  He  held,  in  1167,  a  church  assembly  at 
Toulouse,  to  which  crowds  of  men  and  women  flocked,  to  receive 
from  their  pope  the  consolamentum.  Many  bishops  of  the  party 
came  there  also  with  their  clergy.*  Nine  bishops  were  installed, 
and  received  ordination  from  the  pope  by  the  consolamentum.^ 

1  See  Caesar,  Heisterbao.  Dist  v.,  c.  six.,  f.  1S8. 

3  L.  c,  Dist.  T^  c.  xxii.,  f.  142. 

»  Raynaldi  ADoales,  f.  1231.    N.  18,  etc« 

4  Episcopi  cum  coDsilio  suo,  aa  is  said. 

8  Aceordiogly,  it  is  said  of  aocb  an  one:  Aecepit  eonsolameotum  et  oidinem  episcopi, 
ut  Asset  episoopus  ecelesiae  Tbolosanae. 
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As  disputes  existed  among  the  bishops  respectiDg  the  bonndaries 
of  their  dioceses,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  these  boundaries.^  Still  later,  abont  a.d.  1223, 
the  sect  chose  themselves  a  pope  in  their  original  seat,  in  Bul- 
garia. His  name  was  Bartholomew  ;  and  he  imitated,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  pope  of  Borne.  Delegates  of  the  sect  yisited  him 
from  all  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  on  disputed 
matters.  He  began  his  epistles  as  follows :  Bartholonuxeuat  aervus 
servorum,  sanctae  fidei  N.N.  aalutem.  By  invitation  from  a 
bishop  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar,  in  Garcas- 
sone,  he  made  a  villa  in  that  district  his  residence.'' 

Among  the  sects  of  oriental  origin  belongs,  perhaps,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  Pasagii,  or  Fasagini.  It  is  mani- 
fest, from  the  agreement  of  the  two  accounts  respecting  this  sect, 
which  appeared  in  Italy  towards  and  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,'  that  it  sprung  out  of  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  confession  of  Christ  they  united  the  literal  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law,  except  sacrifices,  which  ceased  of 
course  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  They  revived,  also, 
subordinationism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Christ  they  re- 
garded only  as  first  among  the  creatures  of  God,  probably  the  one 
by  whose  instrumentality  he  formed  all  other  creatures.  We  may 
now  ask,  to  what  source  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  mix- 
ture I*  As  multitudes  of  Jews  were  scattered  in  all  directions, 
and  these,  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  various  ways,  yet 
oftentimes  arose  by  means  of  their  wealth  to  great  influence, 
creating  friends  by  their  money  among  the  great  and  mighty  by 
whom  they  were  protected,  and  as  we  may  elsewhere  observe 
many  indications  of  an  influence  exerted  by  Jews  upon  the  con- 

l  Divisorea  eoelesiarnm.  The  acta  of  thia  conncU,  in  the  Hiatoire  dea  Duca,  Marquia 
et  Comto  de  Narbonne,  par  le  Siear  Bease.    Paria,  1660,  p.  488. 

9  Matthew  of  Paria,  at  the  year  1228,  in  the  above^ted  edition,  f.  267,  mentiona,  aa 
a  doenment  in  evidence  of  what  ia  here  aaid,  a  letter  of  the  papal  legate  to  the  archbishop 
of  Booen. 

S  Of  Bonaeuraaa :  De  vita  haereticorum  in  the  Spicileg.  of  D'Achery,  t.  i.,  f.  212,  and 
of  a  O,  of  Bergamo,  in  Maratori  antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  t.  v.,  f.  151. 

*  Over  which  Lncaa  Tndenaia  lamenta,  lib.  iii.,  c.  iii :  Andiant  saeculi  princepa  et 
jodicea  nrbium  doetrinam  haereaium  a  Judaeia,  qoos  familiares  aibi  annomerant  et 
aroicoa.  Si  aliquia,  ductna  zelo  legia  Dei,  aliqnem  borum  exasperavit,  punttnr  quaai 
qui  tangit  pnpillam  oculi  jodicia  eiyitatis. 

2c2 
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victions  of  those  Christians  with  whom  they  frequently  associated,^ 
it  is  not  inconceivable,  that  some  such  inflaence  of  habitual  inter- 
course with  Jews,  may  hare  given  rise  to  a  sect  blending  Judaism 
with  Christianity,  and  which  may  thus  have  had  a  purely  domestic 
origin  in  the  West  itself.  Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy,  looked  upon  it 
as  an  adroit  contrivance  of  the  heretics,  that  they  submitted  to 
circumcision,  pretended  to  be  Jews,  under  this  mask  promulgated 
their  opinions,  and  so  easily  found  protection  and  a  hearing  from 
the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Jews.'  But  what  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  men  who  were  not  themselves  Jews,  espe- 
cially  that  Catharists,  the  class  of  heretics  evidently  here  meant, 
those  enemies  of  Judaism,  should  subject  themselves  to  that 
detested  rite  of  circumcision,  instituted,  according  to  their  opinion, 
by  the  evil  principle;  should  pretend  to  be  Jews,  in  order  to 
secure  such  outward  objects,  for  the  securing  of  which  this  was 
by  no  means  the  best  course ;  for  if  on  the  one  hand  they  might, 
under  this  mask,  more  easily  find  protection  and  a  hearing  from 
some,  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  would  disgust  still  greater 
numbers,  over  whom,  by  other  means,  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  exerting  an  influence.  The  matter  of  fact,  which  must  be 
separated  from  the  subjective  reflections  of  the  reporter,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  regard  as  simply  this :  that  there  was  an  heretical 
tendency,  leaning  to  the  side  of  Judaism ;  which  leaning,  how- 
ever, was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  hypocritically  put  on  for  the 
purpose  of  compassing  certain  ends.  The  name  of  this  sect 
reminds  one  of  the  word  pasagium  (passage),  which  signifies  a 
tour,  and  was  very  commonly  employed  to  denote  pilgrimages  to 
the  East,  to  the  holy  sepulchre, — crusades.  May  not  this  word, 
then,  be  regarded  as  an  index,  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  sect 
as  one  that  came  from  the  East,  intimating  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  intercourse  with  Palestine  ?     May  we  not  suppose  that  from 

1  See  the  above-cit«d  examples,  where  we  were  speaking  of  the  abbot  Quibert  and  the 
fall  of  pope  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  the  year  1!288,  in  which  he  alleges,  which  admits  of 
being  easily  explained  from  the  kind  of  conversions,  that  not  only  many  Jews  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  had  tamed  buck  again  to  Judaism,  venim  etiam  quam  plarimi 
Ghristiani,  veritatem  catholicae  fidei  abnegantes,  se  damnabilicer  ad  Judaicum  ritum 
transtttlerunt. 

2  Haeretici  qaadam  excogitata  malltia  plerumque  cireumciduntur  et  sob  specie  Jndae- 
orum  quasi  gratia  disputandi  ad  Christianos  veninnt  et  haereticas  qoaestiones  proponunt. 
Liberius  tanquam  Judaoi  haeresea  seminant,  qui  primo  verbum  haeresis  dicere  non  ande> 
bant.    Lib.  iti.,  c.  iii. 
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very  ancient  times  a  party  of  Jndaizing  Christians  had  sarvived, 
of  which  this  sect  mast  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  ?  The  way  in 
which  they  expressed  themselves  concerning  Christ  as  being  the 
firstborn  of  creation,  wonld  point  also,  more  directly,  at  the  con- 
nection of  their  doctrine  with  some  older  Jewish  theology,  than 
at  that  later  purely  Western  origin. 

The  impnlse  given  by  oriental  Dnalism  had  contributed,  it  is 
true,  in  a  great  measure,  to  call  forth  a  reaction  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  longing  after  liberty,  against  the  churchly  theocratic 
system ;  yet  this  was  not  the  only  cause  by  which  such  appear- 
ances were  produced.  That  secularization  of  the  church,  that 
conftision  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  its  forms  and  doc- 
trines, could  not  fail,  of  itself,  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  a 
Christian  consciousness,  repelling  this  foreign  matter ;  an  opposi- 
tion which  was  not  to  be  kept  under  by  any  force,  but  which 
must  continually  break  forth  with  increasing  strength,  till,  with 
the  fulness  of  time,  it  reached  its  triumph  in  the  Reformation. 
As  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  proceeding  on  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  pressed  onwards 
to  the  Reformation,  many  kindred  appearances  would  precede  it. 
Those  sects  of  oriental  origin  were  but  transient  appearances, 
leaving  behind  them  no  after-effects  of  their  own  particular  form. 
What  continued  to  operate  longer  than  themselves,  was  the  oppo- 
sition they  set  at  work ;  which,  however,  cast  aside  the  oriental 
and  Dualistic  element,  and  started  on  other  principles.  Of  the 
Catharists,  we  afterwards  meet  with  no  further  traces  ;  but  that 
reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  which  we  spoke,  was 
continually  exhibiting  itself  in  other  forms,  till  it  obtained  a  more 
durable  shape  in  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses.  Various  influences 
cooperated  to  produce  such  reactions.  We  saw  how  the  reforming 
bent  of  the  Hildebrandian  epoch  invited  the  laity  to  rise  against 
a  corrupt  clergy.  The  pope  himself  took  the  lead  in  a  movement 
of  popular  reform.  And  we  saw  bow,  after  the  first  impulse  had 
been  given,  it  might  lead  farther  than  was  intended.  The  name 
Patarenes,  which,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  union  of  the 
people  against  the  corrupt  clergy,  passed  over  into  an  appellation 
of  the  Catharists,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Thus  arose  sepa- 
ratist tendencies.  The  laity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
corrupt  clergy.     Such  people,  they  thought,  were  unfitted  to  per- 
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form  any  sacramental  act.  From  these  beginnings  it  was  easy  to 
proceed  farther,  to  declare  the  sacraments  of  the  corrupt  church, 
generally,  null  and  yoid.  In  laymen,  would  be  awakened  the 
consciousness  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and  they  would  soon 
consider  themselves  capable  of  administering  the  sacraments  to 
one  another.^  There  needed  but  a  man  of  some  power  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  to  furnish  a  centre 
for  the  revolutionary  movement,  and,  by  the  intermingling  of 
savage  passion  and  fanaticism,  the  most  violent  scenes  might 
have  been  witnessed.  Thus  that  wild  demagogue  Tanchelm,  of 
whom  to  be  sure  we  know  nothing  except  from  the  reports  of  em- 
bittered opponents,^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  separatistic 
popular  movement  of  this  kind  in  Flanders.  As  he  undertook  to 
visit  Rome,  we  may  certainly  infer  that  he  was  not  following  out 
any  wholly  anti-churchly  direction,  but  was  hoping,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  zeal  against  the  unchaste  clergy,  to  find  some  support 
in  the  Hildebrandian  system  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
came  the  ideas  put  into  circulation  by  the  disputes  about  investi- 
ture, those  ideas  which,  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  glory  of  the 
church,  favoured  the  copying  after  the  apostolical  life  in  evangeli- 
cal poverty,  which  sometimes  allied  themselves  with  existing 
customs  in  various  forms  of  the  monastic  life,  sometimes  rose  in 
resistance  to  the  church  herself.  Thus  we  find  in  many  districts, 
indications  of  societies  of  the  so-called  apostolicals,  who  were  for 
bringing  back  the  apostolical  simplicity  of  the  church,  and  whom 
we  must  take  care  to  distinguish  from  the  Catharists,  with  which 
sect,  owing  to  many  points  of  resemblance,  they  might  easily  be 
confounded. 

When  the  provost  Everwin  of  Steinfeld  drew  up  his  report  to 
abbot  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  the  sects  in  the  territory  of 
Cologne,  he  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Catharists  another 

1  Thus  bishop  Yves  of  Chartres  moat  maintain  the  neoesaary  rocognition  of  a  apecial 
priesthood  againat  such  aa  aapposed  quaacunque  peraonaa,  etiam  aacram  ordinem  non 
habente9,  verba  domluica  proferentea,  aaoramenta  altaria  et  caetera  ecoleslastiea  aaicn- 
menta  poaae  confteere  et  aalabriter  aocipientibua  miniatrare.    Ep.  63.    Ed.  Paris,  1610. 

3  See  Norbert's  life,  c.  xiii.,  Jon.  t.  i.,  f.  843,  and  the  letter  of  the  chnrch  of  Utrecht  to 
the  bishop  Frederic  of  Cologne,  first  pnblished  by  Sebaaiian  Tengnagel,  Cologne,  f.  845. 
What  gave  him  acceptance  in  Antwerp  waa  the  bad  management  of  the  church;  for  it  is 
atated,  in  the  above  life,  that  the  whole  large  dioct-se  waa  governed  by  a  priest,  who  gave 
himaelf  but  little  concern  about  the  flock,  and  irM  scorned  by  the  people  on  account  of 
)iis  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  nicc«. 
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party,  which  probably,  althongh  agreeing  with  them  in  opposing 
the  Catholic  church,  yet  differed  from  them  by  their  more  biblical 
tendency,  by  combating  Dualism,  Gnosticism,  etc.,  and  it  was 
just  the  disputes  between  these  two  anti-church  parties  which 
had  drawn  upon  them  the  attention  of  their  common  opponent.^ 
The  worldly  and  corrupt  church,  they  taught,  had  lost  the  power 
of  administering  the  sacraments ;  the  successors  of  Peter  had 
forfeited  their  title  to  the   spiritual  authority  conferred  upon 
them,  because  they  had  not  followed  him  in  a  life  consecrated  to 
God.    Baptism  in  the  church  was  the  only  rite  they  would  still 
acknowledge,  and  they  acknowledged  this  because,  whoever  might 
administer  the  rite,  it  was  still  Christ  that  baptized.     As  then 
they  did  not  substitute  the  consolamentum  in  the  place  of  bap- 
tism, they  were  by  this  circumstance  alone  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  the  Catharists.     Yet  infant  baptism  they  opposed  as 
a  non-apostolic  institution.     So  too  they  were  very  far  from  re- 
jecting, with  the  Catharists,  the  institution  of  marriage,  which 
they  recognized  as  a  holy  estate  instituted  by  God.     But  they 
reckoned  it  to  the  sacredness  of  marriage  that  it  should  only  be 
contracted  between  parties  who  had  nerer  been  married  before, 
as  being  an  indissoluble  connection.     What  God  had  joined  to- 
gether, no  man  should  put  asunder.     They  rejected  the  interces- 
sion of  saints,  denied  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  of  ecclesiastical 
satisfactions  for  sins.     Neither  the  sinner  nor  the  righteous  man 
needed  it ;  for  if  the  sinner  did  but  sigh  after  God,  his  sins  would 
be  forgifen  him.     They  would  recognize  no  ordinance  but  such  as 
had  proceeded  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
all  else  they  declared  to  be  superstition.     They  combated  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  maintaining  that  when  souls  departed 
from  this  life,  their  eyerlasting  destiny  was  already  decided ; 
hence  they  were  opposed  to  all  prayers  and  other  works  for  the 
repose  of  departed  souls. 

Neither  do  we  perceive  in  another  sect  which  made  its  appear- 
ance about  this  time  in  the  department  of  Perigueux,'  in  South 
France,  the  least  signs  of  any  peculiarity  of  the  Catharists ; 

1  Evenrio,  aft«r  having  described  tbe  Caiharista,  b«t8  :  Sunt  item  alii  baeretici  qai- 
dam  in  terra  noitra,  omnino  ab  iatis  disoordantes,  per  quomm  mataam  discordiam  et 
contentionem  utrique  nobis  sunt  deteeti.    Mabillon,  Aualecta,  t.  iii.»  p.  456. 

i  Petragorium. 
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though  we  see  other  peculiarities  still  more  fanatical.  They  were 
for  following  the  apostles  in  a  total  renunciation  of  all  earthlj 
goods.  They  abstained  from  meat,  and  drank  very  little  wine. 
Opposition  to  the  mass,  which  was  common  to  all  the  anti- 
charchly  tendencies,  seems  to  hare  been  carried  by  them  to  the 
extreme  of  rejecting  the  Lord's  snpper  altogether.  They  com- 
bated all  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  images  of  Christ  as 
idolatry.  The  frequent  bowing  of  the  knee,  a  custom  which  we 
find  ascribed  to  them,  would  not  warrant  the  inference  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Gatharists,  but  should  be  regarded,  pro- 
bably, as  simply  a  mark  of  the  Pietistic  element.  One  of  their 
dozologies  is  cited,  which  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  Dualism  of 
the  Gatharists,  they  acknowledged  God  as  the  creator  of  all  things. 
As  they  adopted  that  idea  of  evangelical  poverty  which  was 
grounded  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times,  as  much  truth  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  attacks  on  the  dominant  church,  and  as 
they  often  appealed  to  Scripture,  they  might  find  acceptance  with 
many ;  and  it  is  reported  that  not  only  people  of  rank  left  their 
possessions  and  joined  them,  but  also  clergymen,  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  were  among  their  adherents.^  And  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  characteristic  fact,  that  the  rudest  and  most  unlettered  pea- 
sant who  joined  their  sect,  would  in  less  than  eight  days  gain  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  not  be  foiled  in 
argument  by  any  man.  They  were  accused  of  practising  necro- 
mancy. 

Sometimes  such  tendencies  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  the 
people,  without  being  connected  with  any  individual  of  note. 
Although  some  individual  may  have  given  the  first  impulse,  yet 
afterwards  he  retired  into  the  general  mass.  Sometimes  it  was 
individuals  who  constituted  from  the  beginning  the  central  point 
of  such  a  reformatory  movement.  While  some  stood  forth,  who 
had  been  awakened  within  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and,  seized 
with  indignation  at  the  depraved  members  of  their  order,  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  travel  about  as  preachers  of  repentance 
in  the  sense  of  the  church,  there  were  others,  in  whose  case  the 
awakening  seems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the  spirit  which 
breathed  on  them  from  the  Bible  than  from  the  general  spirit  of 

I  See  the  report  of  the  monk  Heribcrt,  in  Mnbillon,  1.  c,  p.  467. 
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the  church,  and  whose  labours  as  reformatory  preachers  of  repent- 
ance were  chiefly  guided  and  determined  by  that  circumstance. 
These  latter  were  not  only  zealous  against  practical  corruptions, 
but,  as  they  had  been  led  by  their  study  of  the  Bible  to  perceive 
an  element  foreign  to  Bible  Christianity  in  the  church  as  it  then 
was.  many  things  false  in  its  doctrines  and  its  rites,  felt  them- 
selves impelled  to  attack  the  corrupt  church  herself  on  this  par- 
ticular side,  and  to  stand  forth  not  barely  as  reformers  of  life,  but 
also  of  doctrine.  Frequently,  however,  the  prudence  of  such 
men  did  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  zeal.  In  combating 
one  error,  they  often  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in  what 
they  attacked  as  false,  they  had  no  skill  to  discern  the  particle 
of  trutli  at  the  bottom.  They  went  too  far  on  the  side  of  nega- 
tion ;  and  to  their  polemics  against  the  unauthenticated  mysteries 
of  church  doctrine,  a  one-sided  negative  and  subjective  tendency 
might  easily  attach  itself. 

One  of  the  first  among  these  reformers  was  the  priest  Peter  of 
Bruis,  who  appeared,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  South  France.^  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  great 
teachers,  to  whom  it  was  customary  to  appeal,  and  would  recog- 
nize nothing  as  obligatory  on  faith,  but  what  could  be  proved 
from  the  Bible.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  he  attributed 
this  authority  to  the  whole  Bible  ;  whether  he  did  not  make  a 
difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  whether  he 
attributed  equal  authority  even  to  the  entire  New  Testament ; 
whether  he  did  not  make  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
gospels  and  the  epistles  ;  whether  he  ascribed  an  altogether  de- 
cisive force  to  anything  except  that  which  Christ  had  taught 
with  his  own  words.  The  last  is  repeatedly  laid  to  his  charge  ; 
and  if  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
supper  as  valid  for  all  times  of  the  church,  and  denied  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  charge  might 
seem  to  be  well  grounded.  The  biblical  Protestant  element  would 
in  this  case  have  passed  over  into  a  rationalistic,  critical  one. 


I  We  can  very  nearly  calculate  the  time,  if  we  put  together  the  two  facts,  that  he 
laboured  during  a  period  of  twenty  yeara,  and  that  Abelard,  in  his  Introduction  to  Theo- 
logy, written  before  the  year  112l|  scales  of  hiro  as  a  person  deceased.  See  Opp., 
p.  1066. 
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Still,  what  is  said  on  this  point  is  too  uncertain  and  flactuating^ 
to  afford  any  ground  for  a  safe  conclusion  ;  and  so  the  venerable 
abbot  Peter  of  Glnny,  with  a  reservation  of  judgment  which  does 
him  honour,  declines  expressing  any  opinion  here,  lest  he  might 
bring  a  false  charge  upon  the  man  after  his  death.^  He  was  aa 
opponent  of  infant  baptism,  since  he  regarded  personal  faith  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  true  baptism,  and  denied  the  benefit  in 
this  case  of  another's  faith.  As  he  could  not  allow,  according  to 
this,  any  validity  whatever  to  infant  baptism,  he  must  conse- 
quently rebaptize,  or  bestow  true  baptism  for  the  first  time  i>ii 
those  who  joined  his  party.  The  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruis  re- 
fused to  be  called  Anabaptists,  a  name  given  to  them  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned:  because  the  only  baptism,  they  said, 
which  they  could  regard  as  the  true  one,  was  a  baptism  united 
with  knowledge  and  faith,  by  which  man  is  cleansed  from  his 
sins.'  The  mass,  the  pretension  of  the  priests  that  they  could  pro- 
duce Christ's  body  and  repeat  his  sacrifice,  Peter  of  Bids  looked 
upon  as  the  grand  means  for  upholding  and  promoting  the  domi- 
nion of  the  priesthood ;  this  doctrine,  therefore,  he  vehemently 
attacked.  But  this  vehemence  carried  him  so  far  that  he  was 
willing  to  dispense  with  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  altogether. 
Language  like  this,  was  spoken,  if  not  by  himself,  at  least  by  one 
of  his  adherents :  "  0  ye  people,  do  not  believe  those  false  guides, 
the  bishops  and  priests ;  for  they  deceive  you :  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  so  also  in  the  Service  of  the  altar,  when  they  falsely 
pretend  that  they  make  the  body  of  Christ,  and  present  it  to  you 
for  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  They  pronounce  an  absolute 
falsehood ;  for  the  body  of  Christ  was  made  but  once  by  Christ 
himself  before  his  passion  at  the  last  supper,  and  was  given  but 
once,  at  that  time,  to  his  disciples.'*     It  is  difficult  to  understand 

1  Tbe  words  are  in  his  letter  in  refntation  of  tfae  Petrobrasians :  Videndam  est, 
utrum  hi,  qai  tantis  orbis  terrarum  magistris  non  credant,  saltern  Christo,  prophetis  vel 
apostolis  adquiescant.  Hoo  ideo  dico,  qaoniam  neo  ipsi  Cbristo  vel  prophetis  aot  apoa- 
tolis  ipsiqae  majestati  veteris  ac  novi  testaroenti  vos  ex  toto  oredere  fama  TnlgaTit, 
Sfld  quia  fallaci  raroorum  monstro  noo  facile  assensum  praebere  debeo,  maxime  oum 
quidam  vos  totnm  divinnm  canonem  abjecisse  afflrment,  alii  quaedam  ex  ipso  vos  saa. 
cepisse  contendaot.  oolpare  tos  de  incertis  nolo. 

s  Nos  Tero,  said  ihey»  t^mpus  congniam  fldei  expectamus,  et  bominem,  poetquam  Deum 
suum  agnoscerp  et  in  eom  credere  paratus  est,  non,  ut  nobis  Imponitis,  rebaptisamua, 
sed  baptizamos,  quia  nunquam  baptizatus  dicendus  est,  qai  baptismo,  quo  peccata  laran- 
tnr,  lotus  non  esu 
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exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  language*  The  simplest  fiew 
wonld  be  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say,  Christ  had  observed 
this  supper  but  once,  as  a  parting  meal,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
repeated  at  all.  But  if  we  hold  closely  to  the  words,  they  ac- 
tually express  that  Christ  did  then  distribute  his  body  to  his 
disciples  in  the  proper  sense.  We  must  in  this  case  suppose 
that  Peter  of  Bruis  believed  it  necessary  to  follow  here  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  in  which  this  fact  seemed  to  him  to  be 
expressed,  and  was  satisfied,  if  he  only  needed  not  concede  to 
the  church,  that  she  still  continued  to  exercise  this  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  body  of  Christ ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
these  words  really  present  the  exact  opinion  of  the  man.  His 
zeal  against  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cross,  led  him  to  say,  that 
the  instrument  with  which  Christ  was  so  cruelly  put  to  death, 
was  so  far  from  deserving  reverence  that  it  should  rather  be 
abused  and  destroyed  in  every  way  to  avenge  his  sufferings  and 
death.  To  what  outbreak  of  rude  passion,  doing  outrage  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  others,  a  negative  fanaticism  of  this  sort 
was  capable  of  leading  men,  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample. On  one  Good-Friday,  the  Petrobrusians  got  together  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  collected  all  the  crosses  which  they 
could  lay  hold  of,  and  made  a  large  bonfire  of  them,  at  which,  in 
contempt  of  the  church  laws,  they  cooked  meat,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  present.  It  may  be  doubted,  accordingly,  whether 
Peter  of  Bruis  recognized  the  significance  which  Christ's  redemp- 
tive sufferings  possess  for  the  Christian  consciousness ;  whether  the 
very  fact  that  this  was  a  thing  so  foreign  to  his  mind  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  violence  of  his  language,  or  whether  the  heat  of 
polemical  opposition  may  not  have  led  him  to  say  what  he  would 
not  have  said  in  a  calmer  mood  of  mind.  His  zeal  against  the 
externalizing  spirit  of  the  dominant  church  prevented  him  from 
allowing  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  in  man's  religious  nature. 
He  required  the  destruction  of  churches  especially  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God.  "  God  may  be  worshipped  just  as  well  in 
the  shop  and  on  the  market-place,  as  in  the  church.  God  hears 
where?er  he  is  called  upon,  and  listens  to  the  worthy  suppliant, 
whether  he  prays  before  an  altar  or  in  a  stall."  On  the  same 
principle,  church  psalmody  was  rejected.     "  God  is  mocked  by 
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such  service ;  he  to  whom  pious  feeling  is  alone  acceptable,  is 
neither  brought  near  by  loud  vociferation  nor  soothed  by  musical 
melodies.'*  He  rejected  prayer,  offerings,  alms  for  the  departed, 
maintaining  '*  that  all  depends  on  a  man's  conduct  during  his  life 
on  earth  ;  this  decides  his  destiny.  Nothing  that  is  done  for 
him  after  he  is  dead  can  be  of  any  use  to  him."  For  twenty 
years,  Peter  of  Bruis  had  laboured  as  a  preacher  in  South  France, 
when,  seized  by  an  infuriated  mob  at  St  Gilles,  in  Languedoc,  he 
was  hurried  away  to  the  stake.  But  as  his  doctrines  still  con- 
tinued after  his  death  to  have  an  influence  in  many  districts,  par- 
ticularly around  Gascoigne, — a  fact  which  the  venerable  abbot 
Peter  was  forced  to  learn  while  on  a  tour  in  those  parts, — the 
latter  composed  a  book  in  refutation  of  them,  which  he  sent  to 
the  bishops  of  the  region,  inviting  them  at  the  same  time  to  use 
their  personal  influence  in  suppressing  the  heresy.  ''  It  was  their 
business,"  he  wrote  them,  "  by  preaching,  to  drive  the  sect  from 
those  spots  where  they  flattered  themselves  they  had  found  a  hiding- 
place,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  to  their  aid  the  weapons  of  the 
laity.  But  as  it  became  Christian  charity  to  labour  more  for 
their  conversion  than  for  their  extirpation,  authorities  should  be 
brought  before  them,  and  arguments  of  reason  employed,  so  as  to 
force  these  people,  if  they  avowed  themselves  Christians,  to  bow 
to  authority,  and,  if  they  wished  to  be  considered  men,  to  bow  to 
reason."^ 

When  Peter  the  Venerable  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  bishops  of  South  France  to  suppress  the  Petrobrusians, 
another  man  had  already  started  up,  as  Peter  himself  testifies, 
who  agreed,  if  not  in  every  particular  doctrine,  yet  in  his  refor- 
matory bent,  with  Peter  of  Bruis ;  an  individual  by  whose  means 
the  an ti -church  tendency  which  had  proceeded  from  the  latter 
was  revived  after  his  death,  and  received  a  new  impulse.  Henry, 
a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  a  deacon,  came  from  Switzerland.  Whe- 
ther it  was  by  an  impulse  of  his  own,  that,  disgusted  with  the 
comnioQ  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  touched  with  higher  aspera- 
tions,  he  retired  to  the  monastery,  or  whether  he  was  presented 
to  it  by  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  is  not  known.  But  certain  it 
is  that  the  quiet  of  the  contemplative  life  did  not  satisfy  this 

1  Ut,  fti  Christian!  permaDere  voluDt,  auctoritati,  8i  homioes,  ration!  cedere  compel- 
Untur. 
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ardent  young  man.     He  felt  himself  impelled  to  seek  a  life  of 
practical  activity.     He  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  faith  from  the  New  Testament  more  than  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  and  of  the  theologians  of  his  time.     The  ideal  of  the 
apostolic  lahours  stimulated  him  to  imitation.     His  heart  was  in- 
flamed with  a  glowing  zeal  of  charity  to  look  after  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people,  either  totally  neglected  or  else  led  astray  by 
a  worthless  clergy.     As  a  preacher  of  repentance  he  sallied  forth, 
which  at  that  time  was  no  nnusnal  thing,  in  the  dress  of  a  monk, 
and  barefoot.    According  to  the  custom  of  such  itinerant  preachers 
of  repentance,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  houses  of  the  citi- 
zens or  countrymen  to  whom  he  preached,  and  was  contented 
with  any  fare  that  was  set  before  him.^     So  far  as  we  know,  he 
first  appeared  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  in  the  city  of  Lau- 
sanne.''    From  thence  he  betook  himself  to  France.     Persons 
like-minded  joined  him ;  and  an  apostolical  society  was  formed 
under  his  direction.     His  companions  went  before  him,  bearing, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  inyiting  men  to  follow  the  cross  of  Christ, — a  fact  which 
plainly  shows,  that,  in  his  estimation  of  this  sacred  emblem,  he 
was  far  from  agreeing  with  Peter  of  Bruis.     At  first,  he  only 
preached  repentance,  denouncing  that  sham  Christianity  which 
did  not  prove  its  genuineness  by  the  fruits  of  good  living,  and 
warning  against  the  prevalent  vices.     This  led  him  next  to  warn 
men  against  their  false  guides,  the  worthless  clergy,  whose  ex- 
ample and  teaching  did  more  to  promote  wickedness  than  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.     He  contrasted  the  clergy  as  they  actually  were  with 
what  they  ought  to  be  ;  he  attacked  their  vices,  particularly  their 
unchastity.     He  was  a  zealot  for  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  other  monks,  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation.     It  was  probably  his 

1  What  Bernard  (ep.  241)  says  to  bia  disadvantage,  bears  no  impress  whatever  of  a 
report  founded  on  facts,  bat  seems  much  rather  like  the  false  conclusions  of  a  polemical 
sophistry  set  forth  as  facts,  which  might  be  sustained  perhaps  by  false  rumours  easily  set 
afloat  against  one  stigmstized  as  a  heretic.  Owing  to  the  disgrace  in  which  be  had  in- 
volved himself  by  his  wicked  life,  being  forced  to  leave  his  native  coautry,  he  wandered 
about  without  a  home.  To  obtain  a  livelihood,  being  a  lUeratuSt  he  resorted  to  preaching, 
and  made  a  trade  of  it.  What  he  could  obtain  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  own 
support  from  the  simple-minded,  he  squandered  away  in  gambling,  or  things  still  worse. 
The  only  reliable  fact  out  of  all  this  is  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text. 

2  See  the  above-ciled  report  of  Bernard. 
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,  practical,  restless  acti?ity,  and  the  opposition  which  he  met  with 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  clergy,  which  led  him  to  proceed  farther, 
and,  as  he  traced  the  cause  of  the  corruption  to  a  deyiation  from 
the  primitiTe  apostolical  teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine. 
He  must  hare  possessed  extraordinary  power  as  a  speaker,  and 
this  power  was  backed  np  by  his  strict  mode  of  Hying.  Many 
men  and  women  were  awakened  by  him  to  repentance,  brought 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  renounce  them.  It  was  said,  a  heart 
of  stone  must  haTe  melted  under  his  preaching.  The  people 
were  struck  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  which  seemed 
to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that  they  attributed  to 
him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  look  into 
the  very  souls  of  men. 

On  Ash- Wednesday  of  the  year  1116,  two  of  Henry's  spiri- 
tual society  arrived  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  city  of 
Mans ;  they  came  to  inquire  whether  their  master  might  visit  the 
city  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  during  the  season  of  Lent.    The 
people  whahad  already  heard  so  much  of  him,  were  now  anxiously 
expecting  the  time  when  he  would  make  his  personal  appearance. 
The  bishop  of  the  city  at  that  time,  Hildebert,  a  pupil  of  Berengar 
of  Tours,  one  of  the  more  discreet  and  pious  bishops,  received  the 
two  messengers  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  as  Henry  was  not 
known  as  yet  to  be  guilty  of  any  heresy,  as  only  his  mighty  inflo- 
ence  on  the  people  was  everywhere  extolled,  the  bishop  rejoiced 
at  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  preacher  like  him  for  his  people 
during  the  Lent.  -  And  being  then  about  to  start  on  a  journey  to 
Bome,  he  gave  directions  to  his  archdeacon  that  he  should  allow 
Henry  to  preach  without  molestation.     The  latter  soon  won  the 
same  great  influence  here  as  he  had  done  everywhere  else. 
Among  the  clergy  themselves  there  was  a  division.     The  higher 
clergy  were  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his  method  of 
proceeding ;    the  younger  clergy  of  the  lower  class,  who  were 
less  tied  to  the  church  system,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Henry's  invectives,  could  not  resist  the  impression  of  his  dis- 
courses, and  the  seed  of  the  doctrines  which  he  scattered  among 
them,  continued  to  spring  up  for  a  long  time  after  him.    They 
became  his  adherents,  and  prepared  a  stage  for  him,  on  which  he 
could  be  heard  by  the  entire  people.     One  effect  of  his  preaching 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself.     He  chained  the  people  to  himself, 
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and  filled  them  with  contempt  and  hatred  towards  the  higher 
clergy.  They  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  divine 
seryice  celebrated  by  them  was  no  longer  attended.  They  fonnd 
themselres  exposed  to  the  insnits  and  gibes  of  the  populace,  and 
had  to  apply  for  protection  to  the  civil  arm.  Though  it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  if  Henry,  had  he  known  better  how  to 
curb  his  passions,  might  with  a  little  foresight  and  wisdom  have 
easily  prevented  these  effects ;  yet  we  must  own  that,  as  we  have 
only  a  report  of  the  facts  on  one  side,  from  an  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  clerical  party,  and  a  passionate  opponent  of  Henry ,^  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  the  preacher  was  to  blame,  and 
how  far  the  fault  lay  also  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  clerus  of  the  city,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
residing  in  them,  issued  a  letter  to  Henry,  upbraiding  him  for  his 
abuse  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  for  his  ingratitude, 
and  accusing  him  as  the  author  of  the  division  between  the  clergy 
and  the  community,  an  instigator  of  sedition  and  propagator  of 
heresies.  On  penalty  of  the  ban  on  himself  and  all  his  adherents, 
he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  any  part  of  the  diocese.  Henry 
refused  to  receive  the  letter  when  offered  to  him,  not  recognizing 
the  tribunal  which  had  passed  the  judgment.  A  clergyman  read 
the  letter  publicly  before  all,  and  at  each  several  sentence,  Henry 
shook  his  head  and  exclaimed,  **  Thou  liest."  Probably  he  did 
not  find  the  reasons  sufficient  to  sustain  the  several  charges 
brought  against  him.  The  definitive  sentence  issued  against  him 
by  the  clerus,  served,  howeyer,  to  promote  rather  than  to  diminish 
his  influence  with  the  multitude ;  the  clergy  had  far  more  cause 
to  be  afraid  of  him,  than  he  to  be  afraid  of  them.  With  the 
people  he  was  everything ;  they  were  ready  to  be  directed  and 
determined  in  all  their  movements  .by  him ;  and  among  those  who 
followed  him  as  their  spiritual  guide  in  all  things,  seem  to  have 
belonged  not  only  the  people  of  the  lower  class,  but  also  substan- 
tial citizens ;  for  any  amount  of  gold  and  silver  was  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  had  he  been  goyemed  by  impure  motives  he  might 
easily  have  made  himself  rich.  But  the  only  use  he  made  of  the 
money  which  was  at  his  disposal,  was  to  realize  his  ideas  of  a 


1  The  Oesta  HiMeberti  in  the  Aclis  epiaeoporum  Genomanensium,  published  in 
MabOlon,  AnaleoU,  Tat.  t.  iii,  p.  312,  ocUto  edition. 
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Christian  commonwealth.^  If  we  are  surprised  to  see  Henry 
ruling  over  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  shaping  their 
domestic  and  civil  relations  according  to  his  own  ideas,  we  must 
consider  the  immense  influence  of  the  theocratic  principle  in 
those  times,  and  remember  that  what  the  popes  were  on  the  large 
scale,  such  were  those  who  in  still  smaller  circles  appeared  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  namely,  powerful  preachers  of  repentance,  and 
cnrers  of  souls.  Now,  in  this  light,  it  was  quite  possible  for  such 
also  to  be  regarded,  as  stood  forth  as  opponents  of  the  churchly 
theocratical  system.  We  see  Henry  deporting  himself  like  other 
men  who  have  already  been  mentioned, — Robert  of  Arbrissel, 
Fulco,  Berthold ;  save  that  his  principles  are  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  common  with  them,  too,  he  laboured  particularly  against  the 
sin  of  unchastity,  and  sought  to  improve  the  marriage  relation. 
Women  who  led  an  unchaste  life  should,  as  a  penance  for  them- 
selves and  a  terror  to  others,  be  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  having 
their  clothes  and  their  hair  publicly  burnt  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
They  must  bind  themselves  under  oath  to  renounce  unchastity 
and  extravagance  in  dress.  The  life  of  celibacy,  he  regarded  as 
a  custom  which  promoted  immorality  among  the  laity ;  he  took 
pains,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage  marriages  between  young 
men  and  maidens.  Marriage  was  to  be  an  indissoluble  connection 
formed  by  Ood,  through  the  inner  fellowship  of  dispositions ; 
selfishness  should  have  no  hand  in  forming  such  nnions  for  a 
whole  life.  There  should  be  no  bargaining  in  marriage.  The 
fact  that  a  man  chose  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  some  outward  ad- 
vantages, he  regarded  as  the  canse  of  nearly  all  unhappy  mar- 
riages. This  practice  he  wished  utterly  to  abolish  ;  and  proposed 
that  no  money  or  goods  should  be  obtained  by  marriage.^ 
Wherever  he  supposed  6od  had  drawn  souls  together,  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred  by  any  of  the  hindrances  defined  by 
the  laws  of  the  church  from  sanctioning  their  union,  which  was 

i  The  words  of  a  party  report  can  eatablish  nothing  against  the  parity  of  Henry's 
course  of  proceeding;  for  one  cannot  bat  feel  that  its  anthor  was  reluctant  to  say  any- 
thing good  of  him,  and  coald  not  forbear  sospeoting  his  good  qualities  and  charging 
him  with  bad  ones,  though  they  were  rather  taken  for  granted  than  proved.  Tanta  anri, 
tanta  argenti  afflaentia,  si  vellet,  redundaret,  ut  opes  omnium  solas  videretur  possidei^. 
Licet  plane  multa  reciperet,  tamen  parcebat  cupiditati,  ne  nimis  ambitiosus  videietnr. 

2  The  words  of  that  report  are:  Nee  qnilibet  amplios  auram,  argentnm,  poasesaiones, 
sponsalia  cum  uxors  sumeret,  nee  illi  dotem  conferret. 
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80  construed  by  his  enemies  as  if  he  was  ready  to  approve  of  any 
sort  of  incest/  It  seems  that,  on  the  principle  of  removing  every 
canse  of  arbitrary  distinctions  among  men,  he  got  free-bom 
young  men  to  take  wives  from  the  class  of  bond-women,  and  then 
used  the  money  placed  at  his  command  to  provide  the  latter  with 
decent  raiment.^  Henry's  virulent  antagonist,  from  whom  we 
have  the  account  of  his  labours  in  Mans,  brings  up  against  him 
the  unhappy  issue  of  the  marriages  which  were  formed  by  his  ar- 
rangement. This  certainly  would  be  an  argument  to  show  his 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  his  want  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
As  with  a  view  to  promote  practical  Christianity,  Henry  attacked 
every  opinion  which  might  serve  to  nourish  a  false  confidence,  so 
he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  this  interest  to  attack  various  cus- 
toms, which  could  not  be  directly  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  corruptions  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  worship  of  saints  and  infant  baptism.^  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  at  this  particular  time  he  had  as  yet  so  distinctly 
evolved  the  points  of  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Though  even  then  he  was  accused  of  error  in  doctrine,  yet  here- 
sies of  so  striking  a  character  were  not  expressly  alleged  against 
him.  But  we  must  allow  that  the  tendency  which  would  inevit- 
ably lead  him  to  such  results  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  what  his 
opponents  say  of  him ;  for  they  charge  that  he  held  only  to  the 
historical  sense  and  letter  of  the  prophets,  anfd  therefore  set  up  a 
perverse  doctrine.^  From  which  language  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  he  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which  could  hot  be  expressly 
pointed  out,  as  contained  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible  ;  that  he 
was  an  opponent  of  all  allegorizing  interpretation. 

When  Hildebert  returned  from  his  journey  to  Rome,  he  found 
the  tone  of  feeling  in  his  community  strangely  altered.  He  was 
no  longer  received  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the 
usual  veneration.    His  episcopal  blessing  was  treated  with  con- 

1  Thus  in  th^  report,  tbe  doctrine  is  attributed  to  bim :  Neo  eararent,  aive  caste  sen 
inceste  oonnabiam  soitirentnr. 

9  Ejus  admonitn  multi  juTenum  duoebant  venalei  mnlieres,  qnibus  ipse  pannos  pretio 
quatnor  solidornn  emebat,  quo  nudiutem  suam  tantummodo  supertegerent. 

*  Vide  Bembard,  ep.  241,  and  Hildebert,  ep.  23. 

4  Auwm  soam  tantom  bistoriae  et  literae  propbetaium  aceoromodans  dogmatizabat 
perrertom  dogma.    Acta  Cenomanen s .  p.  341. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  D 
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tempt.  Henry  was  everything  to  the  people.  "  We  have  a 
father,"  exclaimed  the  people,  "a  priest,  an  intercessor,  still 
more  exalted  in  authority,  more  honourable  in  life,  more  eminent 
in  knowledge.  The  clergy  abhor  him  as  a  godless  man,  because 
they  are  afraid  he  will  attack  with  the  weapons  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  their  rices,  their  incontinence,  and  their  false  doc^ 
trines.''^  By  an  imperious,  riolent  mode  of  procedure,  bishop 
Hildebert  would  only  hare  increased  Henry's  influence,  and 
alienated  the  popular  feeling  still  more  from  himself.  By  wisdom 
and  love,  gentleness  and  forbearance,  he  could  effect  more.  Henry 
himself  he  was  determined  not  to  put  down  by  force.  He  had  an 
interview  with  him,  which,  as  we  might  presume,  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  one.  In  the  theology  and  liturgy  of  the  church, 
Henry  could  exhibit  but  little  proficiency  ;  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  he  might  perhaps  have  sustained  a  better 
examination.^  Bishop  Hildebert  simply  directed  Henry  to  leave 
his  diocese  and  betake  himself  to  some  other  field.  Would  the 
bishop  have  pursued  so  gentle  a  course  with  him,  if  it  could  have 
been  proved  that  he  was  really  guilty  of  the  clandestine  vicea 
which  were  whispered  against  him  amongst  his  enemies  1  Would 
not  the  placing  him  on  his  trial  for  such  offences,  and  suspending 
over  him  the  punishment  affixed  to  them  by  the  church  laws, 
have  been  the  most  direct  and  certain  means  of  undeceiving  the 
people  who  reverenced  him  as  a  saint  ?  But  the  mild  measures 
pursued  by  the  bishop  towards  the  clergy  who  had  giHue  over  to 
Henry,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  to  win  back  from  him  by  de- 
grees, and  recorer  to  a  more  churchlike  mode  of  thinking,  may 
justly  claim  our  respect.^  In  the  disputes  against  saint- worship, 
which  Hildebert  was  under  the  necessity  o(  defending,  we  cer- 
tainly recognize  also,  though  Henry's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  a  reaction  of  the  ideas  which  he  had  disseminated. 

1  TereDtes,  qaod  eoram  seelera  denadaret  prophetico  spirita,  et  haeresim  suam  et  cor- 
poris ineontinentiam  priTilegio  oondemnaret  UteraniiD.  These  words  are  of  some  im- 
portance as  indicating  the  eharaoter  of  Henry's  laboars  in  Mans.  We  see  from  them 
that  he  was  sealons  for  strict  celibacy  in  priests :  attacked  first  their  life,  then  their  doc- 
trine; held  np  af^ainst  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

3  The  writer  of  the  report  in  the  Actis  Cenomanensibos  repreaents  him  as  an  altogether 
gnorant  man,  thus  contradicting  himself.  Hildebert  says  of  him,  ep.  24 :  Huic  et  habita 
religionem  et  Yerbis  literatoram  simnlanti.  He  may  have  been  well  Yersed  in  the  New 
Testament  and  yet  otherwise  unlearned. 

S  Seeep.24. 
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The  opponents  of  saint-worship  appealed  to  concessions  of 
bishop  Hildebert  himself.  How  they  conld  do  so  may  easily  be 
explained,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prevailing  bent  of  the  man  ;  for 
we  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  the  representative  of  a  more 
spiritual  Christianity,  the  opponent  of  a  worship  of  mere  cere- 
monies.^ We  may  conjecture  that  they  had  in  view  those  decla- 
rations of  Hildebert  in  which  he  protested  against  certain  excres* 
cences  of  superstition,  and  exhorted  men  to  copy  the  living  walk 
of  the  saints.  The  genuinely  Christian  element  lying  at  bottom 
of  the  church  doctrine  and  practice  in  this  respect,  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  insist  upon  and  use  against  those  who  denied  that  the 
saints  had  any  concern  with  that  which  is  done  on  earth."* 
"  Without  controversy,"  says  he,  "  love  stands  pre-eminent  above 
all  the  other  rirtues.  On  love,  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets : 
alt  else  must  pass  away,  but  charity  never  ceaseth.  Charity  is 
not  confined  to  the  measure  with  which  God  and  our  neighbour 
are  loved  in  this  present  life ;  but  it  becomes  more  perfect  in  the 
life  to  come,  the  more  perfectly  both  our  neighbour  is  known  in 
God,  and  God  is  known  in  himself."  He  refers  to  this  more  per- 
fect love  existing  among  the  saints,  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
their  sympathy  in  the  concerns  of  their  contending  brethren  on 
earth. 

Henry  now  turned  his  face  to  the  South,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Provence.  He  came  into  those  districts  where  Peter  of 
Bruis  had  laboured  before  him.  There  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  anti-churchly  tendency,  which  he  seems  to  have  shaped 
into  a  more  systematic  doctrinal  form.'  Here  he  joined  him- 
self to  a  number  of  like-minded  individuals.  When  Peter  of 
CInny's  letter,  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  had  stirred  up  the 
2eal  of  the  bishops  of  that  district  to  contend  against  the  en- 
croaching anti-churchly  tendency,  the  archbishop  of  Aries  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  took  him  along  with 

1  See  above,  p.  19.  >  See  ep.  28. 

*  He  himself,  is  Peter  of  Glony  etatee,  wm  ibe  anthor  of  a  tract  directed  against  tbe 
cboToh  doctrine,  in  which  stiU  more  of  an  heretical  character  occurred,  than  in  the  above- 
cited  propositions  of  the  Petrobmsians.  Peter  the  Venerable  says,  in  the  above-cited 
letter  (offp.  f.  11 19),  concerning  the  relation  of  Henry  to  Peter  of  Bruis :  Haeres  neqai- 
tiae  ejns  Henricns  cum  nescio  quibus  (it  seems,  then,  there  were  several),  doctrinam 
diabolieam  non  quidem  emendavit,  sed  immntavit  et  sieut  nnper  in  tomo,  qui  ab  ore 
ejus  exoeptus  dicebatur,  scriptum  vidi,  non  qninqne  tantum,  sed  plnra  capitula    edidit. 

2  D  2 
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him,  in  1134,  to  the  coancil  of  Pisa,  held  nnder  the  presidency 
of  pope  Innocent  the  Second.  This  coancil  declared  him  a  here- 
tic, and  condemned  him  to  confinement  in  a  cell.^  Subsequently, 
howeyer,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  ag^ain  to 
South  France,  to  the  districts  of  Toulouse  and  Alby,  a  principal 
seat  of  anti-chnrchly  tendencies,  where  also  the  great  lords  who 
were  striving  to  make  themsehes  independent,  fayoured  these 
tendencies,  from  hatred  to  the  dominion  of  the  clergy.  Among 
the  lower  class  and  the  nobles,  Henry  found  great  acceptance ; 
and  after  he  had  laboured  for  ten  years  in  those  regions,  Bernard 
of  Glairyanz,  in  writing  to  a  nobleman,  and  inviting  him  to  pat 
down  the  heretics,  could  say :  **  The  churches  are  without  flocks, 
the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  nowhere  treated  with 
due  reverence,  the  churches  are  levelled  down  to  synagogues,  the 
sacraments  are  not  esteemed  holy,  the  festivals  are  no  longer 
celebrated."^  When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted,  that 
the  communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests  had 
gone  over  to  the  Henricians ;  for  so  he  complains  in  a  sermon,' 
where  he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  sect  :*  "  Women  for- 
sake their  husbands,  and  husbands  their  wives,  and  mn  over  to 
this  sect.  Clergymen  and  priests  desert  their  communities  and 
churches ;  and  they  have  been  found  sitting  with  long  beards  (to 
mark  the  habitus  apostolicua)^  among  weavers."^  As  this  party 
made  such  rapid  advances,  pope  Eugene  the  Third,  who  was 
then  residing  in  France,  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
still  more  energetic  measures  for  its  suppression.  With  this 
in  view,  he  sent  to  those  districts  the  cardinal  bishop  Alberic  of 
Ostia,  who  took  with  him  the  abbot  Bernard.  If  the  legate,  in 
all  the  pomp  of  his  ofSce,  was  scoffed  at,  Bernard,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  very  appearance  refuted  the  charge  that  the  whole 
church  had  become  secular,  and  the  clergy  and  monks  sunk  in 
luxury,  made  quite  a  different  impression,  and  his  great  power 

1  Acta  CenomanenBia,  p.  843.  >  Ep.  241. 

8  In  Caniica  Canticoram,  Sf rmo.  Ixv.  ^  6. 

*  In  these  Strmonest  be  does  noi  to  be  sure  treat  merely  or  partieiilarly  of  the  Henii- 
cians,  bnt  also  and  espeeially  of  the  Catharists.  The  allnsion  is  doubtless  to  the  Heo- 
rieians,  when  from  those  who  wholly  ngeeted  marriage,  he  distingiiishea  those. who 
required  marriage  between  young  men  and  maidens,  as  a  conneotion  which  nas  only 
once  to  be  formed  for  the  whole  lift.    Sermo.  Ixti.,  S  4. 

6  Clerioi  et  sacerdotes  populis  ecelesiisque  relictis  intonsi  et  baibati  quod  eos  inter 
teztores  et  textrinas  pleromque  infenti  sunt    Sermo.  Izv.,  S  ^^ 
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oyer  the  minds  of  men  was  manifested  also  in  tbe  present  case. 
Some  said  he  eren  wrought  miracles  ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  them  himself.i  Probably,  however,  he  did  not  find  it 
quite  BO  easy  to  manage  these  sectaries,  as  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers who  have  given  us  the  account  of  his  life  would  represent. 
A  writer  belonging  to  these  very  districts  relates  that  Bernard 
once  came  to  a  strong-hold,  constituting  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  sect,  and  commenced  preaching  against  it,  when  the  leaders 
of  the  sect  left  the  church,  and  were  followed  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. Bernard  hurried  after  them  into  the  street,  and  con- 
tinued his  sermon  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  sectaries  were  so 
noisy,  citing  against  him  passages  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop.'  The  bishops  afterwards  succeeded 
in  once  more  apprehending  Henry,  and  the  archbishop  Samson, 
of  Rheims,  brought  him  before  the  council  held  in  that  city,  in 
1148.  On  the  information  of  the  archbishop,  who  disapproved 
of  capital  and  corporeal  punishments  against  heretics,  he  was 
simply  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  life,  with  a  meagre 
diet,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  repentance.. 

On  observing  the  remarkable  affinity  of  spirit  and  of  principles 
between  the  Apostolicals  in  Cologne  and  Perigueux,  the  Petrobru- 
sians  and  the  Henricians,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  this 
agreement  must  have  been  owing  to  a  common  external  descent. 
But  the  question  immediately  occurs  whether  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  so  doing ;  for  when  certain  ideas  and  tendencies  have  once 
become  incorporated  in  the  process  in  which  the  spirit  of  a  deter- 
minate period  is  developing  itself,  and  prevail  therein,  they  are 
wont  to  diffuse  themselves  abroad  without  any  external  cause,  as 
through  an  atmosphere ;  and  we  see  them  breaking  to  view  in 


1  See  vol.  TiU  p«  346. 

S  When  he  left  this  castle  without  having  tccompliBbed  bis  object,  be  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  with  his  oharacteristie  assurance,  which  sometimes  gave  him  tbe  appearance 
of  a  prophet,  alluding  to  the  name  of  this  castle,  Viride  folium :  **  Viride  folium,  desiccet 
te  Deus.*'  Which  corse  people  belicTed  was  fulfilled.  See  the  Chronica  Gnil.  Pod. 
Laurent,  in  On  Chesne,  t.  v.,  f.  667. 

>  If  this  story  were  found  only  in  the  chronicle  of  Alberio  (pp.  315,  317),  we  might 
regard  it  as  not  sniBciently  well  Yoncbed ;  for  this  chronicler  classes  Henry  with  the 
orasy  enthusiast  Endo,  and  other  opponents  of  the  dominant  church.  But  he  names  his 
authority,  which  is  perfectly  trustworthy,  the  Verbum  Abbreviatum  of  Peter  Cantor, 
where  we  actually  And  the  passage  cited  above  (p.  398),  where  this  Heury  is  undoubtedly 
meant. 
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one  place  and  another  without  being  able  to  trace  the  whole  to 
any  single  point.  It  is  manifest,  at  any  rate,  that  Peter  of  Bmis 
and  Henry  made  their  appearance  quite  independently  of  each 
other;  and  so  it  may  hare  happened  also  with  other  indiTidaals 
and  entire  communities.  Nothing  therefore  would  be  gained, 
even  if  the  prelates  succeeded  in  silencing  the  individual  repre- 
sentatives and  organs  of  such  general  tendencies  to  reform.  These 
tendencies,  especially  in  South  France,  had  acquired  too  much 
strength  to  be  suppressed  by  the  destruction  of  the  individual 
organs.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  had,  even  in  places  where 
the  church  system  of  doctrine  was  still  held  fast,  excited  great 
dissatisfaction  and  violent  complaints,  as  appears  evident  from 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours,  who  came  from  these  districts, 
where  this  tone  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  mistaken.^  In  such  a 
tone  of  feeling  a  thorough  and  radical  spirit  of  reformation,  going 
back  from  the  corruption  of  the  church  in  life,  to  the  corruption 
in  doctrine,  and  aiming  at  the  renovation  of  everything,  as  well 
in  doctrine  as  in  practice,  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic 
church,  must  have  found  its  true  element.  The  sect  of  the  WaU 
densesy  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which,  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing and  fanatical  elements  hitherto  seen  intermingling  with  re- 
formatory antagonisms,  survived  as  the  purest  offspring  of  the 
reaction  of  a  purified  Christian  consciousness  all  the  earlier  ap- 
pearances of  its  kind,  and  propagated  itself  in  spite  of  every  form 
of  persecution  through  the  succeeding  centuries,  presents  itself 
accordingly  ;  not  merely  as  the  work  of  an  individual  man,  ex- 
cited to  it  by  external  occasions,  but  as  a  single  link  in  the  chain 
of  reactions,  running  through  this  whole  period  of  reactions  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  against  the  churchly  theocratic  sys- 
tem of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  one  form  of  the  manifestation  of  that 

1  See  the  examples  of  vehemence  and  boldnesa  with  which  the  Troubadours  attacked 
the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  Roman  court  and  of  the  clergy,  and  pointed  their  satire 
against  the  whole  subject  ot  indulgences,  in  Raynouard  Choiz  des  poesies  originales 
des  Troubadours,  t.  ii^  Paris,  1817,  in  the  Introductory  Essay,  p.  61.  It  is  said  of  the 
church,  that,  yielding  to  the  cupidity  by  which  she  suffered  herself  to  be  governed,  she 
sold  pardons  for  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  a  paltry  price ;  of  the  priests,  that  they  were 
eager  to  grasp  wealth  with  both  hands,  whatever  wretchedness  it  might  oocaaion ;  that 
they  sometimes  used  prayer,  and  sometimes  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword,  as  a  means  of 
persecution, — deluding  some  with  Ood,  others  with  the  devil ;  of  Rome,  that  she  de- 
spised Ood  and  the  saints ;  that  craft  and  treachery  of  all  kinds  leagued  together  and 
lurked  there. 
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idea  of  following  the  apostles  in  e?angelical  porerty,  which  had 
its  ground  in  the  religions  conscionsness  of  the  period,  a  product 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  Christian  mind  in  these  districts.  It 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  think  of  deriving  this  sect  from  an  out- 
ward connection  with  manifestations  of  some  such  reaction  of  the 
reforming  spirit  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  and 
that  too  in  districts  whither  this  sect,  which  arose  in  another 
quarter,  was  certainly  first  transplanted  at  a  later  period.  But 
it  was  not  without  some  foundation  of  truth  that  the  Waldenses 
of  this  period  asserted  the  high  antiquity  of  their  sect,  and  main- 
tained that  from  the  time  of  the  secularization  of  the  church — 
that  is,  as  they  believed,  from  the  time  of  Constantine^s  gift  to 
the  Roman  bishop  Silvester — such  an  opposition  as  finally  broke 
forth  in  them,  had  been  existing  all  along.^  We  recognize  this 
spirit,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Waldensian  sect,  in  a  writing  on 
the  antichrist  in  the  Bomance  language,  which  certainly  belongs 
to  the  twelfth  century,^  though  the  date  assigned  in  the  manu- 
script (1120)  is  of  uncertain  authority,  and  the  question  whether 
this  document  proceeded  from  the  Waldenses,  or  is  of  an  older 
origin,  cannot  now  be  decided.  The  idea  set  forth  in  this  pro- 
duction bears  witness  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  produced.  By  the  antichrist,  is  here  understood  the 
whole  antichristlike  principle,  concealing  itself  under  the  guise 
of  Christianity,  which  principle  had  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
been  continually  unfolding  itself,  till  finally  in  this  period,  as  was 
shown  in  the  particular  manifestations  of  chnrchly  corruption,  it 
had  reached  its  climax.  "  Although  antichrist,"  it  is  here  said, 
"  was  already  born  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  yet  because  he' 
was  only  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  he  was  still  without  his  interior 
and  exterior  members.'  It  was  more  easy,  therefore,  to  recog- 
nize and  destroy  him,  since  he  was  rustic  and  gross,  and  had 


^  See  PUiehdoif  contra  Waldensee,  e.  i.,  BibL  patr.  Lugd.,  t.  xxt.,  f.  278:  Coram 
•implicibiu  mendantnr,  aectam  eorum  doraase  a  temporibua  Silveatri  papae,  ^oando 
Tidelioet  eccleeia  eoepit  habere  propriaa  poaaeeaionea.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Rainer, 
who  pointa  to  the  troe  hiatorieal  origin  of  the  aect,  atill  reckona  among  the  reaaona  why 
thia  aeet  waa  mora  miaehieToua  than  any  other,  ita  longer  duration:  Aliqaienim  dicunt, 
qaod  doraTerit  a  tempore  SilTeatri,  aliqni  a  tempore  apoetolomm. 

^  Pubtiahed  in  Paul  Fenin'a  Hiatoire  dea  Vaodoia,  lib.  iii. 

t  Al  temp  de  li  apoatol  ia  aia  so  que  TAntechrist  era  ia  eon?eopu,  ma  car  easeut  en- 
fant, mancava  de  li  debit  membre  interiors  et  exteriors. 
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been  formed  a  miite.^  But  since  that  time  lie  has  grown  np  to 
his  members,  and  attained  to  the  complete  age  of  manhood.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  antichrist  as  one  that  is  jet  to  come ; 
80  far  from  that,  he  is  already  old  ;  his  power  and  authority  haTO 
begun  already  to  diminish,  for  already  the  Lord  slays  this  god- 
less beast  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  by  many  men  of  good  dis- 
position,^ sending  forth  a  power  which  is  opposed  to  his,  and  to 
that  of  those  who  are  fond  of  him."  We  see,  then,  that  this 
book  was  composed  at  a  time  when  several  antagonists  of  the 
church  system  had  already  made  their  appearance  in  these  disr- 
tricts,  when  their  doctrines  had  met  with  acceptance  from  the 
people,  and  it  already  seemed  that  the  hierarchy  must  give  w&j 
to  a  purer  and  freer  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

All  the  accounts  which  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  sect  agree 
in  this,  that  it  started  with  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  by  the  name 
of  Peter  Waldus  (Pierre  de  Vaux).^     At  a  certain  time,  when 
he  happened  to  be  attending  an  assembly  of  respectable  citizens 
in  Lyons,  one  of  the  number  suddenly  expired.     This  incident, 
reminding  liim  of  the  lot  which  might  at  any  time  be  his  own,  left 
on  him  so  powerful  an  impression  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  ail 
other  concerns,  and  to  occupy  himself  solely  with  the  concerns  of 
religion.     He  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain,  from  the  original 
fountain  itself,  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion, than  what  he  could  derive  from  the  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture cited  by  the  preachers.   For  this  reason,  he  gave  to  two  eccle- 
siastics, one  Stephen  de  Ansa,  a  man  of  some  learning,  the  other 

^  Enaima  rostic  et  grossier,  el  era  fait  mut. 

3  Car  1 1  es  fait  de  Diu  ja  veil  et  que  el  descreis  ia :  oar  la  aoa  potesta  et  aothorita  as 
ameroia  et  que  lo  Seignor  Jesus  occi  aquest  felon  per  lo  Sperit  de  la  aoa  bocca  en  molti 
borne  de  bona  volunta. 

^  Tbis,  Rainer,  witb  otber  coniemporariea  save  (c.  v.),  Particularly  weighty  ia  tha 
testimony  of  the  Dominican  Stephen  de  Borbone,  or  de  Bella  Villa,  in  hia  book  De  aep* 
tem  donis  bpiritus  saucti ;  from  which  book,  hidden  among  the  manaacripta  of  the 
library  of  the  Sorbonne,  D'Argentre  has  communicated  a  passage  which  belongs  here, 
in  the  CoUectiu  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  t.  i.,  f.  85.    This  person  was  himself  a 

rioai/lAn*  at  T  vrkna  in  rVtA  vaar  X'TQfk    nn<l   t%vn  VAnm  latMV  nnmivAaArl  tliiaivnrV         Ha  %**A  hia 
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Bernard  Tdros,  who  was  a  practised  writer,  a  certain  snm  of  money, 
on  condition  they  would  prepare  for  him  a  translation  of  the  gos- 
pels and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  Romance  language, 
which  one  was  to  dictate,  the  other  write  down.^  He  procured 
to  be  drawn  up,  also,  by  the  same  persons,  a  collection  of  sayings 
of  the  church  fathers,  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice, — so- 
called  Sententiae.  These  writings  he  read  with  great  diligence, 
and  so  the  religious  direction  he  had  received  from  the  incident 
above  mentioned  was  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  he  was  now 
seized  with  an  earnest  desire  to  follow  the  apostles  in  evangelical 
poverty.  He  distributed  all  his  property  amongst  the  poor,  and 
proposed  to  found  a  spiritual  society  of  Apostolicals,  a  society  for 
the  spread  of  evangelical  truth,  in  knowledge  and  life,  among  the 
neglected  people,  in  city  and  country.  He  employed,  for  this 
purpose,  multiplied  copies  of  his  Romance  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  by  degrees,  was  extended  to  the  whole  Bible.  He 
and  his  companions  laboured  with  great  zeal,  and  certainly  with- 
out any  thought,  at  first,  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
church,  but  simply  aiming  at  a  spiritual  society,  like  many  others 
in  the  serrice  of  the  church;  with  this  difference,  that  while 
other  founders  of  such  societies  were  animated  with  a  zeal  for  the 
church,  and  its  laws  possessed  for  them  all  the  force  of  truth 
drawn  directly  from  the  Word  of  God,  Peter  Waldus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  influenced  more  by  the  truth  derived  immediately 
from  the  Scriptures ;  though  this  was  still  mixed  up,  in  his  case, 
with  the  church-doctrines  of  those  times,  and  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments were,  at  first,  blended  together.  Practical  religion  was 
the  great  thing  with  him.  He  entered  into  no  conscious  opposi- 
tion with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
descry  anything  heretical  in  this  society.  The  ecclesiastical 
authorities  might  have  adopted  such  a  society,  and  taken  the 
direction  of  it  into  their  own  hands.^  But  an  influential  union  of 
laymen,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  people ;  a 
union  which  had  sprung  up,  independently  of  the  clerns,  from 
among  the  laity,  and  made  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves  the 
source  of  religious  doctrine,  might,  however,  appear  to  be  some* 

1  The  above- Darned  Stephen  de  Bonlone  was  penoDally  acqaainted  with  both  these 
eeeJesittstics. 
>  As  was  exempli&ed  in  that  society  of  Rajmund  Palroaiis.    See  p.  6. 
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thing  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order,  and  excite  the  jealousy  and 
the  suspicion  of  the  clems.  This  society,  thongh  not  conscioos 
as  yet  of  any  opposition  with  the  Catholic  element,  was,  from  the 
first,  distinguished  from  other  such  societies  by  the  fact  that  this 
element  exercised  no  particular  power  oyer  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination, but  retired  out  of  sight  before  a  sober,  practical,  biblical 
element  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Those  who  were  governed 
by  the  church  spirit,  certainly  felt  some  such  difference.  The 
archbishop  of  Lyons  was  for  suppressing  the  whole  by  an  autho* 
ritatiye  decision.  He  forbade  Peter  Waldns  and  his  companions 
to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  to  preach.  But  they  did  not 
think  they  ought,  in  obedience  to  this  magisterial  decree,  to  de- 
sist from  a  calling  which,  they  were  conscious,  was  from  6od. 
Declaring  that  they  were  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
they  persevered  in  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  Even  yet, 
however,  they  entertained  no  thought  of  forming  a  sect  separate 
from  and  standing  forth  hostile  to  the  church.  One  other  means 
remained,  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  unite  the  continn- 
ance  of  their  spiritual  activity  with  obedience  to  the  church, 
namely,  by  applying  to  the  pope  himself.  This  they  undertook 
to  do.  They  sent  delegates  from  their  body  to  pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  transmitting  to  him  a  copy  of  their  Romance  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  soliciting  his  approbation  as  well  of  that  as  of 
their  spiritual  society.^  The  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
Lateran  council,  then  assembled,  in  the  year  1170.  iSteresting 
is  the  account  which  the  Franciscan  monk,  Walter  Mapes  of 
England,  who  was  present  at  this  council,  haa  given  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  from  his  personal  observation.  '^  They  have  no  settled 
place  of  abode.  They  go  about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in  woollen 
garments,  possessing  nothing,  but,  like  the  apostles,  having  all 
things  in  common ;  following,  naked,  him  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.*'  A  commission  was  appointed  to  institute  an  exact 
examination  of  the  case.     The  above  Franciscan  was  a  member 

1  We  owe  these  statements  to  an  eye-witness,  the  English  Franciscan  Walter  Mapes 
(Mapeoa),  who,  in  his  work  De  nugis  curialiom,  to  be  found  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  has  given  an  account  of  this  embassy  of  the  Waldenaes 
and  of  his  conversation  with  two  of  the  number.  This  part  of  the  aboT«.named  work 
has  been  published  by  archbishop  Usher  (Usserius),  in  his  work,  De  christianarum 
ecclesiarum  in  occidentis  praesertim  partibus  conUnua  snocessione  et  statu.  Irondini, 
1687,  f.  112. 
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pf  it.  He  says  that  he  took  pains  to  enter,  with  them,  into  an 
inyestigation  of  their  religious  knowledge  and  of  their  orthodoxy. 
They  appeared  to  him  an  nnedacated,  ignorant  people ;  and  he 
was  surprised  that  the  council  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  haye 
anything  to  do  with  such  people.  He  conyersed  with  two,  who 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  leaders ;  but  the  examination  which  he 
held  with  them  did  not  relate  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  to  their  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  terminology  of 
the  church,  in  which,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  these  pious,  un- 
learned laymen  were  but  poorly  yersed.  He  asked  them,  first, 
whether  they  belieyed  on  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  to  which  they  could,  with  perfect  propriety,  reply  in  the 
affirmatiye.  He  then  asked  them,  if  they  also  belieyed  on  the 
mother  of  Christ?  The  poor  people,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  common  distinction,  in  the  doctrinal  language  of  the  schools, 
between  credere  aliquid  and  in  aliquid^  and  supposed  that  they 
were  simply  called  upon  to  explain  whether  they  were  infected 
or  not  with  the  heretical  opinions  concerning  Mary,  answered 
this  question  also  in  the  affirmatiye,  which  was  followed  with  a 
general  shout  of  laughter.  Yet  this  Walter  Mapes,  who  thought 
himself  entitled  to  regard  the  Waldenses  with  so  much  con- 
tempt, must  haye  known  how  much  good  might  haye  been 
effected  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal,  which  would  haye  flowed  from 
the  reaction  of  such  a  principle  as  exhibited  itself  in  the  Wal- 
denses ;  for  he  says  of  them :  ''  They  began  at  present  in  the 
humblest  manner,  because  they  had  not  as  yet  gained  any  firm 
footing ;  but  had  we  suffered  them  to  gain  admittance,  we  should 
haye  been  driyen  out  onrselyes."^  The  pope  refused  the  Wal- 
denses the  wished-for  permission,  and  forbade  them  to  preach 
or  expound  the  Scriptures.  It  now  became  necessary  for  them  to 
decide  whether  they  should  obey,  and  desist  from  their  work,  or 
stand  forth  in  open  opposition  to  the  church.  Among  the  sects 
on  whom,  at  this  Lateran  council,  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced,  the  adherents  of  Peter  Waldus  do  not  occur. 
It  was  necessary,  indeed,  to  wait  and  see  what  course  they  them- 
selyes  would  take  after  this  papal  prohibition.  But  being  sure 
of  their  cause  as  being  from  God,  no  papal  authority  could  induce 

1  Humillimo  none  iDCipiant  modo,  quia  pedem  infcrre  nequcuDt,  qaos  si  admiserimus, 
expellemur. 
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them  to  give  it  up ;  and  they  most  Decessarily  appear,  therefore, 
as  declared  enemies  of  the  church,  as  in  fact  they  vere  considered, 
under  the  above-named  pope's  successor,  Lncius  the  Third. 
Without  any  doubt  it  was  those  Waldenses,  who  were  condemned, 
in  1183,  by  the  last-named  pope,  together  with  other  heretics, 
under  the  name  of  persons  qui  se  humiliatos  vel  pauperes  de 
Lugduno  faUo  nomine  mentiuntur.  Certainly  this  is  a  surname 
which  the  Waldenses  applied  to  themselres,  as  followers  of  the 
apostolical  porerty ;  as  from  their  wooden  shoes,^  which  they  also 
considered  to  be  a  mark  of  the  apostolical  dress,'  they  were  called 
Sabdtier8f  intabbatati.  But  though  they  were,  at  first,  for  fol* 
lowing  the  apostles  in  coarseness  of  dress,  according  to  the  com- 
mon notions  of  their  times,  yet  afterwards,  by  their  continual 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  be  led  to  a  purer 
knowledge  and  a  freer  direction  in  regard  to  all  such  matters  ; 
for  one  of  their  opponents  says  afterwards  of  them,  that  their 
dress  was  neither  ezpensi?e  nor  yet  altogether  mean.  They 
rapidly  spread  themselves  from  South  France  to  Italy,  where  the j 
appear  under  the  name  of  the  Pauperea  de  Lombardia ;  the 
Piedmontese  mountains,  those  districts  in  which  Claudius  of  Turin 
had  formerly  laboured,  soon  furnished  them  a  permanent  home, 
where  they  continued  to  propagate  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
persecutions.'  We  have  before*  seen  how  already,  under  Inno- 
cent the  Third,  they  found  an  entrance  into  the  districts  on  the 
Bhine ;  how  societies  of  laymen,  in  which  men  zealously  studied 
and  sought  edification  from  the  Bible,  afford  indications  of  the 
influence  of  the  Waldenses.  Though  it  was  imagined  that  the 
sect  had  been  totally  exterminated  in  this  quarter,  yet  a  remnant 
of  it  may  have  been  saved,  which  continued  to  propagate  itself 
in  secret.  In  the  year  1231,  a  multitude  of  heretics  suddenly 
appear  in  the  districts  on  the  Rhine  and  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  persecution  against  them  continued  raging  for 

1  Soch  wooden  shoes  were  culled  tahdts, 

2  Ebnrd,  e.  xxt.:  Etiam  sftbatatenses  a  sabatata  potius  quam  Chriaiitni  a  Chrisio  m 
ToIuDt  appellari.  • 

s  The  records  of  the  aroliives  of  Turin  are  said  to  testify  of  this.  See  the  tract,  Ttk 
Dolcinot  and  the  Patarenes  of  J  alius  Krone,  Leipe.  1844,  p.  22,  note.  There  is  cited 
liere  a  command  already  issued,  by  the  emperor  Otho  the  Fourth,  against  the  baereticoa 
Valdenses,  qui  in  Tauhnensl  dioecesi  zizania  semiuant. 

«  See  abovr,  p.  30. 
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three  years.  At  Triers  were-  to  be  found  three  schools  of  the 
heretics.  There  seem  to  hare  been  rarions  sects,  it  is  tme  ; 
but  the  spread  of  German  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood,  are  certainly  marks  which  indicate 
the  Waldenses.^  As  according  to  what  we  haye  already  said,' 
the  entrance  which  the  Gatharists  found  into  these  districts  was 
facilitated  by  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  Hohen* 
stanfens,  the  same  was  undoubtedly  the  case  also  with  the  Wal- 
denses. 

When  Innocent  the  Fourth  was  venting  his  ftiry  against  the 
Hohenstanfen  family,  and  suspending  ban  and  interdict  over  those 
who  stood  faithful  to  that  house,  heretics  spread,  as  a  contem- 
porary writer  reports,  at  Halle  in  Suabia.  They  rang  the  tocsin, 
and  collected  together  the  lords  and  nobles  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  preached,  publicly,  that  the  pope  and  all  ecclesiastics 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  were  heretics  and  traitors  to  the 
people.  They  had  no  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  could  ad- 
minister no  sacraments,  as  they  lived  in  every  species  of  vice. 
Neither  pope  nor  bishop  could  lay  an  interdict  on  a  people.  Men 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  divine 
worship  by  their  arbitrary  will.  They  denounced  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  as  people  who  had  brought  the  church  to  ruin  by 
their  false  preaching,  and  who  led  vicious  lives.  As  there  was 
DO  one  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  give  force  to  the  right  faith  by 
A  right  course  of  liring ;  Ood,  who,  when  others  kept  silent,  was 
able  to  raise  up  preachers  from  the  very  stones,  had  called  them, 
they  said,  to  proclaim  the  truth.  ''  We  preach  to  you/'  they  ex- 
claimed, **  no  lying  indulgence,  such  as  the  pope  and  the  bishops 
have  invented,  but  we  preach  that  which  Ood  alone  and  our  com- 
munity are  able  to  bestow."*    They  called  upon  the  people  to 

1  8m  th€  report  of  •  eontampoinry,  in  the  Memorabilit  of  the  urehbiBhops  of  Triers 
(OmU  TreTirorum,  ed.  Ao^ustae  TrpTiroram,  1896,  toI.  i.,  o.  civ.,  p.  319) :  Et  plaret 
ertnt  teetae  et  mnlti  eamm  inetrueti  erant  seripturia  aanctia,  qnaa  habebant  in  theuto-^ 
nieamtranalataB;  and  among  tbeir  doetrinea:  indifferentea  corpna  Domini  a  Tiro  et 
molicte,  oidinato  et  non  oidinato,  in  aratella  et  callioe  et  ubiqae  loeoram  poaae  confld 
dicebant. 

s  Page  302. 

s  The  abbot  Albert  of  Stade  in  hia  Chroniole,  at  the  year  1248,  ed.  Helmatad.  1087. 
piSfiO. 

4  Indolgentiam,  qoam  damns  ▼obia,  non  damns  flctam  vel  compositam  ab  apostolico 
Tel  episeopis,  sed  de  solo  Vto  et  ordine  nostro. 
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pray,  not  for  the  pope,  whose  life^was  bo  wicked  that  he  desened 
not  to  be  mentioned  ;  bat  for  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  hid  son 
Conrad  the  Fonrth  ;  for  these  were  honest  men.  Tet  there  is 
nothing  in  the  facts  here  stated,  which  wonld  lead  ns  to  think 
particularly  of  the  Waldenses.  The  noisy  demonstration  seems 
more  like  the  manner  of  other  sects,  than  the  Waldenses.  Nei- 
ther does  what  these  people  held  concerning  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  which  oneconld  receive  by  their  "order"  alone,  in  case  their 
representations  are  correctly  reported,  answer  to  the  principles 
of  the  Waldenses ;  nor  the  fact  that,  for  the  time  being,  they 
allowed  a  value  to  be  attached  to  masses  for  departed  sonls,  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  people  against  the  interdict^  If 
we  are  not  to  suppose  here  some  community  or  other  of  Aposto* 
licals,  called  forth  by  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  the  chnreb, 
we  might  peibaps  suppose  Catharists,  whose  crafty  management, 
which  was  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
veracity,  perhaps  here  betrays  itself.  It  was,  moreover,  in  con- 
formity with  their  policy,  to  draw  the  people  to  them  at  first  by 
opposition,  and  to  let  nothing  be  known,  at  the  outset,  concern- 
ing their  doctrine. 

As  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  to  be  traced  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  they  always  remained  true  to  this  direction.  A 
great  knowledge  of  the  Bible  distinguished  men  and  women 
among  them ;  and  this  circumstance,  contrasted  with  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Scriptures  among  the  clergy,  contributed  to  their 
spread.  Rainer  reckons  among  the  means  which  served  to  pro- 
mote the  sect,  the  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  The  same  writer  men- 
tions in  this  connection,  that  he  had  seen  an  illiterate  peasant 
who  had  learned  by  heart  the  book  of  Job,  and  several  others 
who  had  committed  the  entire  New  Testament.^  He  says: 
"  Among  all  the  sects  that  have  hitherto  existed,  there  has  been 
none  more  pernicious  to  the  church  than  the  sect  of  the  Leonists 
(Waldenses  of  Lyons) ;  because  it  is  the  most  universally  spread ; 
for  there  is  hardly  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
Next,  because  while  other  sects  repel  their  hearers  by  the  blas- 

1  ThuB  they  are  reported  to  have  said :  Ut  missas  audirent  saper  anlmam  ipsorain  et 
■acramento  eccleaiae  libera  pereiperent,  qnia  ipsia  pereeptia  mnodiflcareiitar. 
3  Rainer,  e.  iiL 
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phemons  character  of  their  doctrines,  the  Leonists  maintained  a 
great  show  of  piety ;  becanse  they  led  a  pious  life  before  the 
ejes  of  men,  were  quite  orthodox  in  their  doctrine  concerning 
God,  and  adopted  all  the  articles  of  the  apostolic  creed.  They 
only  abased  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  and  the  clergy,  in  doing  which 
they  found  ready  hearers  among  the  people."^  The  same  writer 
represents  the  heretics,  by  whom  doubtless  he  means  more  parti- 
cularly the  Waldenses,  as  saying :  "  With  us,  men  and  women 
teach,  and  he  who  is  but  a  scholar  of  seven  days  already  teaches 
others.  Among  the  Catholics,  a  teacher  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
who  can  repeat  from  memory,  letter  for  letter,  three  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  But  with  us,  a  man  or  woman  is  rarely  to  be  found 
who  cannot  repeat  the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  yemacular 
language."^  Ignorant  priests  in  South  France  would  invite, 
therefore,  the  Waldenses  to  dispute  with  other  sects,  whom  they 
found  it  difficult  to  manage  themselves  on  account  of  their  igno- 
rance of  the  Scriptures.^  And  Bainer,  where  speaking  of  the 
sects  generally  he  seems  to  have  the  Waldenses  chiefly  in  his 
eye,  thus  describes  their  mode  of  living  :^  "  They  are  orderly 
and  modest  in  their  manners ;  their  dress  is  neither  expensive 
nor  mean ;  they  eschew  oaths,  falsehood,  and  fraud ;  they  en- 
gage in  no  sort  of  traffic.^  They  live  on  what  they  earn  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  from  day  to  day.  Even  shoemakers  are 
teachers  among  them.^  They  amass  no  wealth,*  but  are  contented 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  also  chaste,*'  where 
he  adds,  '*  especially  the  Waldenses.  They  are  never  found 
banging  about  wine-shops  ;  they  attend  no  balls  nor  other  vani- 
ties. They  govern  their  passions ;  they  are  always  at  work ; 
and  on  this  account  learn,  or  teach  and  pray,  but  little."'     After- 


1  Cai  maUitadc  laicorom  faeilis  est  ad  credendnm.    L.  e.  o.  iw, 

S  L.  e.  0.  Yiii. 

8  So,  saya  William  of  Pay  Laorent,  in  the  prologue  to  his  work  above  referred  to,  in 
Da  Chesne,  t.  ▼.,  f.  666:  Illi  Waldenaes  contra  alios  acatissime  disputabant,  undo  et  in 
eofora  odiam  alii  admittebantar  a  sacerdotibas  idiotis.  These  words  may  indeed  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  ignorant  priests  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  other  sects 
to  conduct  the  dispute  with  the  Waldenses,  whom  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  refhte. 

4  0.  Yii. 

^  Whieh  oould  not  be  said'of  the  Catbarists,  as  is  evident  from  what  is  cited  above, 
p.a03. 

<  Neither  ean  this  apply  to  the  Catbarists.    8ee  above,  p.  393. 

7  The  last  could  not  of  coarse  be  a  matter  of  outward  observation  for  others. 
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wards,  to  be  sure,  this  writer  mentions  also,  as  a  chliracteristie 
of  the  sect,  that  they  hypocritically  confessed  and  took  part  in 
the  mass.  This,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  remark^ 
above,^  may  apply  perhaps  to  the  Gatharists,  but  hardly  to  the 
Waldenses.  Though  in  general  they  supported  themselres  by 
manual  labour  rather  than  by  trade,  and  scattered  themselres 
more  among  the  people  than  among  the  nobles,  yet  a  number  of 
them  dealt  in  jewels  and  ornaments  of  dress  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining access  to  the  families  of  the  great.  When  they  had  dis- 
posed of  rings  and  trinkets,  and  were  asked  if  they  had  nothing 
more  to  sell,  they  answered :  *'  Yes,  we  have  jewels  still  more 
precious  than  any  you  have  seen  ;  we  would  be  glad  to  show  yoa 
these  also,  if  you  would  promise  not  to  betray  us  to  the  clergy." 
On  being  assured  that  they  should  be  safe,  they  said  :  "  We  hare 
a  precious  stone,  so  brilliant,  that  by  its  light  a  man  may  see 
Ood  ;  another,  which  radiates  such  a  fire  as  to  enkindle  the  love 
of  Ood  in  the  heart  of  its  possessor, — and  so  they  went  on.  The 
precious  stones  which  they  meant,  were  passages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  various  application.'     , 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
mistake  committed  by  his  predecessor  in  compelling  the  Wal- 
denses to  break  away,  contrary  to  their  own  original  intention, 
from  the  church  ;  and  he  sought  to  correct  it.  He  was  for  con- 
verting the  Waldenses  from  an  heretical  society  into  a  church 
society  of  pauperes  Catholici.  Some  ecclesiastics  of  South 
France,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Waldenses,  took  the  lead  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  sort ;  particularly,  a  certain  Durand  de  Oaca. 
They  first  went  to  Bome,  where  they  submitted  to  the  pope  a 
confession  of  faith  containing  everything  belonging  in  general  to 
orthodoxy,  and  opposed  in  particular  to  the  antichurchly  ten* 
dencies  and  opinions  of  the  Waldenses.  The  pope  confirmed  the 
new  society  of  pauperes  Caiholid^  formed  of  Waldenses  who  had 
returned  back  to  the  church.  The  ecclesiastics  and  better  edu- 
cated were  to  busy  themselves  with  preaching,  exposition  of  the 


1  p. 431. 

9  See  0.  TiiL  Tbtt  the  paiticular  patsaget  bare  cited  shoiild  be  the  aogers  talntiitioa 
to  Mary  with  the  annanciation  of  our  Savioar'a  oatiTity,  and  the  13th  chapter  of  John 
relating  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  points  to  the  Waldenaes  rather  than  to  the 
Catharists. 
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Bible,  religions  instraction,  and  combating  the  sects ;  bni  all  the 
laity,  who  were  not  qualified  to  exhort  the  people  and  combat  the 
sects,  should  occupy  houses  by  themselves,  where  they  were  to  lire 
in  a  pions  and  orderly  manner.  This  spiritual  society,  so  remodelled, 
should  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  all  the  Waldenses 
with  the  church.  As  the  Waldenses  held  it  unchristian  to  shed 
blood  and  to  swear,  and  the  presiding  o£Bcers  of  the  new  spiritual 
society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  join 
them  should  be  released  from  all  obligation  of  complying  with  cus« 
toms  of  this  sort,  the  pope  granted,  at  their  reqnest,  that  all  such 
as  joined  them  should  not  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military 
service  against  Christians,  nor  to  take  an  oath  in  civil  processes ; 
adding,  indeed,  the  important  clause, — so  far  as  this  rule  could 
be  observed  in  a  healthftd  manner  withont  injury  or  oflfence  to 
others ;  and,  especially,  with  the  permission  of  the  secular  lords.i 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  also,  the  2eal  of  these  representatives  of  the 
church  tendency  among  the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with 
acceptance.  The  pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  promoting  its  more 
general  spread,  and  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to  those  who  came 
over  to  it,  when  they  had  once  become  reconciled  with  the  church, 
various  marks  of  favour.  But  he  insisted  on  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  and  refused  to  enter  into  any  conditional  engagements. 
There  were  a  hundred  Waldenses  in  Milan  who  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  come  back  to  the  church  on  condition  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  property  on  which  they  had  erected  a  house  for  their 
meetings,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  archbishop,  should 
be  restored  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  it  another 
edifice  for  similar  purposes.  But  this  the  pope  did  not  think 
proper  to  grant,  because  the  fellowship  of  the  church  must  not 
be  sought  after  firom  motives  of  temporal  interest,  but  solely  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  soul.  Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Inno- 
cent issned  a  brief  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,^  inviting  him  to 
receive  those  Waldense»-*if  they  were  disposed  to  be  reconciled 
with  God  and  the  church  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation — 
with  due  tenderness  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  and  tlien  if, 
according  to  the  wisdom  which  God  had  given  him,  it  appeared 
consistent  as  well  with  the  honour  as  with  the  well-being  of  the 


1  8m  luoMnt,  epp.  Ub.  zi.,ep.  198. 

S  L.  e.  lib.  xiL,  ep.  17. 

VOL.  VIII. 
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ehurck  so  to  do,  he  might  grant  them  this  or  some  other  place 
where  they  might  meet  in  the  fear  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
horting each  other  and  their  iViends,  so  far  as  this  could  he  done 
vithont  any  grierons  scandal  to  others/  But  in  the  bishops 
generally,  who  perhaps  might  have  cause  for  not  placing  full  con- 
fidence in  this  conversion  of  the  Waldenses,  the  pope  found  oo 
inclination  to  second  his  own  milder  views;  and  he  had  to  com- 
plain that  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Tarraco  sought  eTaaions, 
with  a  view  to  put  off  the  readmission  of  them  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  church ;  and  in  a  letter  to  those  bishops,^  bidding  tiiem 
delay  the  thing  no  longer,  he  assured  them  it  could  not  be  his  will 
that,  by  their  harshneaa,  any  who  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  the 
divine  grace  should  be  repelled  from  the  boundless  mercy  of  Ood.^ 
In  Catalonia,  this  spiritual  society  of  pauperes  Catholici  main- 
tained itself  for  some  time.  At  its  head  stood  the  above-named 
Durand  of  Osca,  who  had  written  some  tracts  against  the  Wal- 
denses.  But  though  at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  principle 
lying  at  bottom  of  the  tendency  of  the  Waldenses  had  been  folly 
developed,  such  measures  for  their  reunion  with  the  dominant 
church  might  have  been  successful,  it  was  now  too  late ;  and  even 
that  society  is  said  to  have  gradually  fallen  to  decay.*  When  a 
bishop  of  South  France  asked  a  hig:hly  respected  knight  of  this 
district,  why  they  did  not  expel  the  Waldenses  from  their  pro- 
vince, he  answered  :  '*  We  cannot  do  it ;  for  we  have  grown  up 
with  them,  and  have  kinsmen  among  them ;  besides,  we  see  them 
living  in  all  honesty."* 

The  Waldenses  went  on  the  principle  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, independent  of  every  other  authority,  explained  from 
themselves,  are  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  source  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  whatever  could  not 

1  £t  li  denram  MOUDdam  datam  vobis  a  Deo  pradentiam  tam  ecolesiastioaie  koDeiUti 
quam  eorum  aaloti  yideritia  ezpedire,  pratom  praedictum  seu  aliam  loonm  idonevm,  in 
qao  ad  •xbortandum  ae  ipaoa  et  amieoa  eorum  oum  timore  Domiui  Yaleant  ooBvenire, 
coDcedatia  eiadem  sine  graW  acandalo  aliornm,  quoniam  aliter  eat  cum  con?eTBi8  quam 
eum  perrersia  agendum.    Lib.  xii.,  ep.  17. 

3  Lib.  ziii.,  ep.  78. 

^  Nolentea,  aicut  etiam  oee  valle  debemna,  ut  qui  trabi  gratia  divina  creduitiir,  per 
duritiam  vestram  ab  infinita  Dei  misericordia  repellantur. 

4  See  tbe  Chroniole  of  William  Puy  of  Laurent,  c.  viii.,  where  it  ia  said  of  them :  Hi 
iu  quadam  parte  Catalauniae  annis  pluribuasic  vixeruut,  aed  panlatim  poatea  defeeeninu 

»  L.  c. 
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be  derived  from  them  ought  to  be  rejected.  They  mnat  of  course 
then,  when  expelled  from  the  church,  since  they  were  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  all  other  considerations,  be  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  would  every  day  become  purer,  and 
to  a  rejection  of  the  statutes  at  variance  therewith,  which 
would  every  day  become  more  complete.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  certain  that  they  combated  all  those  doctrines  which  had 
grown  out  of  a  confusion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  points 
of  view ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  necessary  special  priest- 
hood,— all  that  was  connected  with  the  church  theocracy,  the 
doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
of  transnbstantiation,  of  the  worship  of  saints,  of  purgatory, 
and  its  associate  dogma,  that  of  indulgences.  This  is  shown 
by  the  writings  composed  in  these  times,  against  the  WaI-> 
denses,  and  by  the  minutes  of  trials  published  by  Philip  of  Lim* 
borch.,  They  revived  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  Chris- 
tian priesthood;  hence,  laymen  among  them  heard  confessions, 
gave  absolution,  bestowed  baptism,  and  the  Lord*s  supper.* 
By  this  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  was  not  excluded, 
however,  the  idea  of  certain  ecclesiastical  offices  which  sub- 
sisted among  them,  and  which  had  been  arranged  at  let  very 
early  period,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  body.^  Starting  from  the 
literal  understanding  of  the  Bible,  they  condemned  absoluteljr 

1  See  e.  g.  the  above-cited  tract  of  Piliehdorf,  from  the  twentieth  chapter  onward. 

s  See  the  above-cited  work  on  the  History  of  the  Inqataition.  Thus,  e.  g.  f.  201 : 
Dicti  Valdenses  credont,  quod  in  praesenti  vita  solum  sit  poenitentia  et  sit  pnr^atoriom 
pro  peeoatis  et  quando  anima  reeedit  a  eorpore,  vadit  ad  paradisum  vel  ad  inferiium  et 
non  faeinni  orationea  nrc  alia  soffragia  pro  defunctis,  quia  dicunt,  quod  illi,  qui  aunt  in 
paradiso.  non  indigent  et  illis,  qui  sunt  iu  inferno,  non  prodessent. 

S  In  the  above  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  (f.  251),  a  married  countryman  ia  men- 
tioned who  used  common  bread  in  consecrating  and  distributing  the  Lord's  supper. 
Many  peculiar  and  dark  things  are  said  touching  the  wine  which  they  used.  The  con- 
secrated bread  waa  preserved,  end  a  portion  of  it  eaten  dai:y.  It  is  said  of  one  who  died 
while  •  member  of  this  sect :  Quod  crcdebat  et  asserebat,  se  habere  potestatem  a  Domi- 
no, eelebrandi  miasam  et  eonaeorandi  verum  corpus  Christi  de  materia  pania  communis 
farawntati  et  verum  aanguinem  de  vino  cum  oleo  et  sale  commixtts  in  scipho  ligueo  com 
pede,  quem  ad  hoc  loco  calicis  secum  habBbat,  quamvia  esset  laicus  nxoratua,  laborator 
et  agricola.  He  celebrated  the  masa  at  home  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  et  de  prodicto 
pane  ac  pocnlo  coramunicabat  singulis  dlebus  cujualibet  hebdomadis,  qusudo  sibi  vaca- 
bat.  de  peciis  panis  sic  per  eum  conseoratis,  quas  in  pixide  conservabat,  aumendo  de 
mane  pro  coamunione  diebos  singulis. 

*  F.  S90.  At  the  eommenoement  of  the  foorteemh  century  occurs  a  Majoralis  of  th^ 
Waldenaian  aeet. 
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the  oath,  bll  shedding  of  blood,  military  serrice,  and  the  punish- 
ment  of  death/  As  they  fonnd  unconditional  truth  enjoined  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  they  are  said  to  have  considered  erery 
utterance  of  a  falsehood  a  mortal  sin/*^  The  spirit  of  a  truly 
•yangelical  bent  expresses  itself  also  in  the  confessions  composed 
in  the  Romance  language,  which  bear  the  rery  impress  of  those 
times  when  the  Waldenses  arose.  Among  these  belongs  the 
tract  on  antichrist,  already  noticed.  Everything  is,  according  to 
this  document,  a  work  of  antichrist,  by  which  men  are  led  from 
relying  on  Christ  alone,  to  place  their  trust  in  external  things  ; 
which  ascribes  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ohost  to  a  dead,  outward 
faith,  and  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  the  ground  of  such  faith.^ 
This  might  lead  us  to  infer,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  author  of  the  tract  was  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism. 
It  was  also  described  as  a  work  of  antichrist,  that  he  built  the 
whole  fabric  of  religion  and  holiness  in  the  people  upon  his  mass, 
and  worked  np  in  it  a  tissue  of  various  Jewish,  pagan,  and  Chris- 
tian ceremonies/  It  is  said  that  antichrist  covers  up  his  wicked* 
ness  under  some  few  words  of  Christ,  under  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  the  councils,  which  the  savants  of  antichrist  ob-  . 
serve,  just  so  far  as  they  may,  without  danger  of  any  interference 
with  their  wicked  lives  and  their  sinful  pleasures/  The  author 
reckons  among  the  things  that  serre  to  conceal  antichrist,  the 
partly  hypocritical,  partly  truly  pious  life  of  many  in  the  church  ; 
for  the  elect  of  God,  who  choose  and  practice  goodness,  being  in 
the  church  of  antichrist,  were  captives  in  Babylon,  and  serve  as 
the  gold  with  which  antichrist  covers  his  vanity.  The  people  in 
whose  name  this  tract  was  composed,  deemed  themselves  bound 
to  renounce  antichrist  inwardly  and  outwardly  ;^  they  had  a  fel- 
lowship and  unity  of  good-will,  and  of  a  sincere  disposition 

1  See  f.  201  and  207,  and  otber  passageR.  If,  as  is  here  said,  they  appealed  to  tbe 
passage,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  they  must,  of  course,  have  condemned  all 
civil  trials. 

9  See  Alan.  c.  Taldenses,  lib.  ii.,  p.  206. 

>  Que  el  attribuis  la  reformation  del  Sanet  Sperit  a  la  fe  morta  de  fora  et  bapteia  U  en- 
fant en  aquella  fe. 

4  La  qnarta  obra  de  I'Antecbrist  es  laqual  ensemp  bastic  et  edifiqne  tota  religion  et 
sanctita  del  poble  en  la  soa  messa  et  ensemp  ha  teissut  variaa  caeremonias  en  an  Jndai- 
oas  et  de  11  Gentil  et  de  H  Christian. 

5  Los  quals  illi  garden,  entant  quant  non  destruon  la  mala  vita  et  volupta  de  lor. 
9  Nos  ftizen  depaitiment  exterior  et  interior  de  luy. 
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amon^  one  another,  since  they  propoaed  to  themselres  the  pure 
and  simple  end  of  pleasing  the  Lord  and  attaining  to  salv^ation. 
They  declared  themselves  to  be  resolved,  with  the  Lord's  help,  to 
embrace,  so  far  as  their  minds  were  capable  of  bearing  it,  the 
tmth  of  Christ  and  of  his  bride,  small  as  their  knowledge  of  i^ 
might  be.  If  to  any  man  more  knowledge  of  the  truth  was 
given,  then,  they  more  hnmbly  desired  to  be  taught  by  him,  and 
to  be  corrected  of  their  mistakes.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
bestowed  by  that  fhlness  of  authority  which  is  in  Ood,  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  men  obtain  it  by  faith,  hope,  peni* 
tence,  love  ;  by  obedience  to  the  Word.^  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed by  antichrist  to  cover  his  wickedness,  they  reckoned  the 
miracles  now  and  then  performed,^ — noticing  the  fact  that  St  Paul 
enumerates  among  the  signs  of  antichrist,  lying  wonders.^ 

A  second  beautiful  monument  of  this  Christian  spirit  is  the 
sketch*of  Christian  doctrine  intituled  the  Noble  Lesson.^  We 
have  no  just  grounds  for  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  date  which 
this  production  attributes  to  itself,  and  this  date  places  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Waldenses ;  for  it  is  observed  that  but  eleven 
'  centuries  had  elapsed  since  it  was  said,  that  we  live  in  the  last 
times  ; — ^whether  the  passages  in  the  epistle  of  St  Paul,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  immediate  context,  or  in  the  Apocalypse 
are  intended.  The  chronological  determination  agrees  with  the 
times,  in  either  case,  unless  we  suppose  a  calculation  exact  to  the 
letter.  In  the  Noble  Lesson,  the  following  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  old  law  and  the  new.  The  old,  curses  the  body  that 
brings  forth  no  fruit ;  the  new,  recommends  the  life  of  virginity.* 
The  old,  forbids  perjury  alone ;  the  new,  swearing  in  general  ;*  it 
bids  us  say  simply  yea  and  nay.  The  prohibition  of  all  shedding 
of  blood  is  also  cited.     The  apostles  are  represented  as  patterns 


1  Car  ilU  ee  en  Dio  authoritatiTameot  et  em  Chriat  ministerialment,  per  ae,  per  epe- 
jranza,  per  peuiMnua,  per  carita,  per  obedientia  de  parola  en  rhome  partkipatifamente. 

2  Sealib.iii.,p.27L 

S  La  Dobla  LeyczoD»  noble  levon,  first  published  by  Leger,  in  his  Histoire  des  Vaii- 
dois ;— A  mon  complete  reprint  in  the  Choix  dea  poesies  origiiiales  des  Troubadours, 
par  Bsjnouard.    T.  ii.,  p.  70. 

4  La  ley  velha  maudi  lo  ventre,  que  fruc  non  a  porta, 

Bia  la  novella  conselha,  gardan  vergeneta. 
6  La  ley  .veUu  deffent  solanient  peijurac, 
Mtt  la  novella  di  al  poa  lot  non  jurax. 
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of  spiritual,  Tolantary  poverty;^  they  were  contented  with  food 
and  raiment.  They  find,  however,  bnt  very  few  followers  after 
them.  After  the  times  of  the  apostles,  there  were  some  teachers^ 
it  is  said,  who  showed  the  way  of  Christ  oar  Sarionr.  Bnt  at 
present,  also,  there  are  a  few  who  earnestly  desire  to  show  the 
way  of  Christ ;  but  they  are  so  persecuted,  that  it  is  hardly  in 
their  power  to  do  so.  They  w-ere  especially  persecuted  by  the 
false  shepherds.  If  an  individual  is  still  to  be  found  who  neither 
curses,  swears,  lies,  commits  adultery,  murders,  possesses  himself 
of  another's  goods,  nor  revenges  himself  on  his  enemies,  they  aay 
he  is  a  Waldensian,  and  deserves  to  be  punished.'  Against  the 
priestly  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  said,  the  popes  since  the  times 
of  Silvester,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots,  all  put  together, 
have  not  even  power  to  forgive  a  single  mortal  sin.  God  alone 
can  forgive  sins.  It  belongs  to  the  shepherds,  simply,  to  preach 
to  the  people,  to  pray  for  them,  to  exhort  the  people  to  repent- 
ance and  a  sincere  confession  of  their  sins  ;  to  fast,  give  alms, 
and  pray  with  fervent  hearts ;  for  by  these  means  the  souls  of 
bad  Christians  who  have  sinned  may  attain  to  salvation.^  The 
doctrines  of  the  Waldeoses  thus  expressed  perfectly  harmoniie  ' 
with  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  origin  of  this  sect,  as  one 
which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  idea  of  the  evangelical  poverty ;  and 
we  perceive  how  the -evangelical  spirit  in  it  gradually  attained  to 
A  freer  development. 

I  Poterta  spirit nal.    Que  rolban  esser  panre  per  propria  volunte. 

9  Qu'es  Vandea  e  degne  de  punir. 

*  Car  per  aqtiefttaa  cosaa  troba  rarma  salvament, 
De  noA  caytio  Orestians,  lical  baven  pecca. 

^  Maidand,  in  his  work  entitled  Facta  and  DociimenU  illiistratiTe  of  tbe  history,  doe- 
Irine.  and  rites  of  tbe  ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldensps,  London,  1832,  p.  115,  has  verj 
properly  directed  attention  to  the  criticism  necessary  to  be  employed  in  tbe  use  of  the 
ancient  eonfes^ions  of  tbe  Waldenses ;  bat  he  bas  certainly  curried  bis  doabts  too  far- 
.One  mark  of  Bfturiousness  cited  by  bim,  the  divisions  of  tbe  Bible  into  chapters,  first 
introduced  after  tlie  middle  of  tbe  thirteenth  centnry  (yet  it  is  alren>ly  to  be  met  with  in 
William  of  Paris),  may  no  doubt  eitcite  sospieions  against  the  statement  that  tbe  aboTv- 
e  ted  tract  concerning  antichrist  originated  in  tbe  12tb  century,  if  this  diTision  was  to 
be  found  in  the  original  form  of  that  document.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  doea* 
ment,  as  well  as  of  the  fast  named  Noble  Le^on,  hnnnonizes  with  this  period  of  tin  e. 
As  it  regards  ihe  style  and  language,  respecting  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge,  I 
mnst  rely  here  on  the  judgment  of  that  competent  critic,  Raynonard.  Maitland  supposes, 
it  is  true,  tbe  antique  form  of  tbe  language  is  no  proof  of  iia  genuineness.  Wb4>eT«r 
•vas  interested,  be  thinks,  to  forge  such  documente,  might  also  take  pains  to  imicate  the 
^nugnage.    But  what  interest  coold  a  later  Waldensian  be  supposed  to  hare,  in  forging 
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It  was  in  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  w^  saw  the  idea  of 
erangelical  poverty  first  introdnced  into  the  hierarchy  ;  but  we 
also  saw^  how  the  popes,  by  their  participation  in  the  disputes 
within  this  order,  in  which  they  sided  with  the  milder  party 
among  the  Franciscans,  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  the 
zelantes  and  spirituales,  and  how  it  thus  came  abont  that  the 
idea  of  evangelical  poverty  raised  to  importance  by  this  party 
took  another  direction,  was  set  np  against  the  worldliness  of  a 
charch  eormpted  by  the  superfluity  of  earthly  goods,  and  by 
means  of  this  antagonism  many  others  might  be  called  forth, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  this  party  could  not 
fail  to  appear  heretical.  Added  to  this  was  the  influence  of 
those  prophetical  ideas,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  first  section, 
and  which,  propagated  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnry,  had  been  continually  shaping  themselves  out  into  greater 
distinctness;  particularly  those  ideas  in  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  by  the  abbot  Joachim,  whose  profound 
thoughts  and  intuitions  operated  in  various  ways  to  stimulate  and 
fimctify  inquiry.  The  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  opened  a 
wide  field  of  imaginative  conjecture  to  minds  deeply  conscious  of 
the  corruption  of  the  church  in  their  times,  and  piercing  with  a 
spirit  of  divination  into  the  future.  As  the  signs  of  the  times, 
which  are  presented  in  that  production  of  Joachim  as  tokens  of 
the  last  great  conflict,  were,  in  the  important  epochs  of  new 
evolutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  repeated  in  manifold'  forms, 
and  exalted  to  a  still  higher  significance,  so  the  opinion,  which 
indeed  contained  something  of  truth,  that  this  final  judgment  was 
hinted  at  by  signs  corresponding  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apo* 
calypse,  might  the  more  easily  obtain  credence.  The  abbot 
Joachim  had  given  the  impulse  to  that  kind  of  speculation  by 
which  men  were  led  to  trace  in  certain  correspondences,  in  which 
one  step  prefigured  that  which  was  to  follow,  the   progressive 

two  doonmenta  like  these,  in  wbiob  there  are  stir  m^ny  ibiii^  wliioh  do  not  a  .ree  triih 
the  doctrines  of  the  WRldentee  nceording  to  their  Inter  Torm. 

1  See  vol.  Tii.,  p.  892. 

S  There  is  much  troth  in  the  remark  which  Ifamann  made  in  a  letter  to  Herder.  re)a< 
t*ve  to  the  New  Testament  prophecies  of  the  last  tme^,  where  be  says  of  the  Apoca 
lypss:  **I  accordingly  did  not  consider  the  book  as  entirely  fnlfllled,  bnt,  like  Judaism 
ttseif,  as  partly  a  siandlnfTf  partly  a  progressive  ftitfiiuienf.  The  nctusl  fiilfllment  of  the 
book  is  bat  a  type  of  a  higher  ftilfilment.'*  See  Hamannls  w-riiings,  edited  by  F.  Both. 
Vol.Ti.,p.  HI. 
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fhlfilment  •f  the  prophetic  elemeot  in  the  unfolding  thiead  of 
historical  facts.  The  ideas  of  the  evangelical  poverty  and  of  tihe 
age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  irere  in  these  intuitions  oombined  to- 
gether; there  were,  however,  different  spiritual  tendeneioa» 
agreeing  only  in  their  opposition  to  the  existing  church  fonn» 
which  seized  and  appropriated  these  ideas  after  difiEeient  ways; 
sometimes,  as  we  saw  in  the  sect  of  Almaric  of  Bona,  a  mystical 
pantheism,  which  would  exchange  Christian  theism,  and  the  de* 
pendence  of  the  religious  consciousness  on  a  Saviour  of  the  worid 
for  the  self-deiflcation  of  mind,  representing  Christianity  as  bcdog 
only  a  subordinate  form  of  religion  which  the  mind,  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  should  slough  off ;  sometimes  a  tendency, 
which,  conscious  that  Christianity  is  itself  the  absolute  religion, 
strove  after  a  freer  and  more  perfect  development  of  the  same, 
whereby  it  was  to  break  through  all  human  ordinances. 

As  the  strict  Franciscans  entertained  a  special  reverence  for 
the  abbot  Joachim,  who  had  foretold  their  order  and  the  regener- 
ation of  the  church,  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  instrument, 
and  occupied  themselves  a  good  deal  with  the  explanation  of  hia 
writings,  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  current  ideas 
in  the  same,  so  a  great  deal  was  said  among  them  about  a  new 
everlasting  gospel.  The  idea  of  such  a  gospel  belonged  really 
among  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  notions  of  Joachim ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  by  this  expression,  borrowed  from  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  (v.  6),  he  had  understood,  following 
the  view  of  Origen,  a  new  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  the  sensuous  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  answering 
to  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  great  sensation  was  now 
created  by  a  commentary  on  the  eternal  gospel,  which,  after  th« 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Franciscan  Gerhard,^  who, 
by  his  zeal  for  Joachim's  doctrines,  involved  himself  in  many 

1  Aflsoredly  tbis  person  was  not,  as  he  was  afterwards  said  to  be  (see  the  Directoriam 
inquisitionis  of  tbe  Dominican  Nicholas  Ejrmerieus,  f.  272),  a  friend  and  kindred  spiflit 
to  that  same  John  of  Parma,  who,  on  account  of  his  severity  as  a  reformer,  and  bia  leai 
for  the  doctrines  of  Joachim,  suffered  moch  pereecntion,  was  deposed  from  bia  office  as 
general  of  his  order,  bad  Bonaventura  for  his  successor;  tbe  author  of  thia  book, at  m«y 
be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  tlie  acts  of  that  process  preserved  in  the  library  of  tlia 
Sorbonne  at  Paris,  by  a  member  of  tbe  papal  commission,  composed  of  three  cardinals 
appointed  to  examine  that  work,  vaa  Hugo  of  St  Chers  (see  above,  p.  ISO).  See  the 
work  ahready  cited  relative  to  the  writers  of  the  Dominioan  order,  by  Qnetif  and  EehanI, 
t.  i.,  f.  202 :  Processuji  in  libruro  evangelii  aeternii. 
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penMHmtions  and  iDcnrred  an  eighteen  years'  imprieonment^i  pab- 
lifthed  under  the  title  of  '*  IntroduetoriuB  in  evangelium  aeter- 
mifii."  Manj  yagne  notions  were  entertained  abont  the  eternal 
goqiel  of  the  Franciscans,  arising  from  superficial  yievs,  or  a 
superficial  understanding  of  Joachim's  writings,  and  the  offspring 
of  mere  rumour  or  the  heresy-buuting  spirit  Men  spoke  of  the 
eternal  gospel  as  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title  and  circu- 
lated among  the  Franciscans.^  Occasionally,  also,  this  eternal 
gospel  was  ccmfounded  perhaps  with  the  above-mentioned  Intro* 
dactorins.  In  reality,  there  was  no  book  existing  under  this 
title  of  the  Eternal  Gospel ;  but  all  that  is  said  about  it  relates 
simply  to  the  writings  of  Joachim.^  The  opponents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  objected  to  the  preachers  of  the  eternal  gospel,  that, 
according  to  their  opinion,  Christianity  was  but  a  transient  tiling, 
and  a  new,  more  perfect  religion,  the  absolute  form,  destined  to 
endure  for  erer,  would  succeed  it.  William  of  St  Amour  says :« 
''For  the  past  fifty^five  years  some  hare  been  striring  to  substi- 
tute in  place  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  another  gospel,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  more  perfect  one,  which  they  called  the  gospel  of  the 

1  See,  respecting  him,  Waddiog.  Aonals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  t.  iv.,  at  the  year 
1256. 

3  So  said  that  Tlolent  enemy  of  the  mendicant  monlce,  of  whom  we  hare  spoken  in  the 
•ceond  section,  vol  vii.,  p.  881,  William  of  8t  Amoor.  In  his  sennon,  preaelied  on  St  Janes 
and  St  Philip's  days  in  the  above-cited  edition  of  his  works,  p.  600,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  dangers  which  belonged  to  the  signs  of  the  last  times,  and  without  doubt 
bad  the  Franciscans  in  his  mind,  he  says :  De  istis  perienlis  jam  babemos  qnaedam 
Pariaiia,  aoilioet  librnm  ilium,  qui  Toeator  evangelinm  aeternnm.  £t  noa  Tidimns  non 
modicam  partem  illius  libri  et  audivi,  quod  ubicunque  eat,  tantum  vel  plus  contineat  ille 
liber  qnam  tota  biblta,  which  might  certainly  be  said  with  propriety  of  the  compass  and 
extent  of  Joaehim*s  writings. 

S  Bee  the  learned  and  profound  essay  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Engelhardt,  in  his 
Kirchengeschichtlichen  Abhandlungen,  Erlangen,  1832,  p.  4,  et  f.  This  may  be  very 
distinctly  gathered  from  the  statement  in  the  above-cited  acts  of  the  process  on  the  In- 
trodaetorins  in  evangelium  aelernum,  I.  e.  Qnetif  et  Eohard.  f.  SOS,  for  here  it  is  6X- 
pressly  suted :  Quod  liber  ooncordiarum  vel  concordia  veriuiis  appellaretur  primus 
liber  evangelii  aeterni  et  quod  liber  iste,  qui  dieitnr  Apocalypsts  nova,  appellaretur 
•eeondns  Kber  ^sdem  evangelii,  similiter,  quod  liber,  qui  dieiCur  Psalterium  decern 
ebordaniB,  sit  tenina  liber  ejuadem  evangelii.  Here  we  plainly  recognise  the  titlea  of 
tbe  three  wotkM  of  Joachim  mentioned  above,  in  a  note  on  p.  221.  With  thia  agree  also 
(be  following  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas :  Hoc  autem  evangelium,  de  quo  loquuntar 
<  WUIiaB  of  St  Amomr  and  his  party),  eat  qnoddam  introdnetoriura  in  libro  [a]  Joachim 
eompoakuB,  quod  eat  ab  eecleeia  nrprobatum,  vel  etiam  ipoadoctrina  Jooehtm,  perquam, 
nt  die«nt,  evangelium  Cbriati  mutator.  Bee  opuaculum  zvi.,  contra  iropugnantes  reli- 
gionem  (the  opponeola  of  the  mendieant  orders).    0pp.  cd.  Venet.  t.  xiz.,  p.  ilS. 

^  I>e  perienlis  novissimonun  temporum,  p.  3S. 
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Holy  Spirit,  or  the  eternal  gospel/  These  doctrines,  coaceraing 
a  new  eternal  gospel,  which  was  to  be  preached  in  the  times  of 
the  antichrist,  had  already,  in  the  year  1254, — where  perhaps  be 
refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  Introductorins, — 
been  set  forth  at  the  very  seat  of  theological  studies  in  Paris. 
Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  antichristian  doctrine  wonld  even 
now  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  if  there  were  not  still  some- 
thing that  withholdeth  (2  Thessal.  ii.  6),  namely,  the  power  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  bishops.  It  is  said  in  that  accursed  book, 
which  they  called  the  eternal  gospel*  which  had  already  been 
made  known  in  the  church,  that  the  eternal  gospel  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon  in 
brightness,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The  kingdom  of  the 
church,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  to  last  only  till  the  year 
1260.*'  In  a  sermon  which  we  have  already  noticed,'^  he  points 
out  the  following  as  doctrines  of  the  eternal  gospel :  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  church  is  nothing ;  that  a  new  law  of  life  was  to 
be  given,  and  a  new  constitution  of  the  church  introduced ;  and 
he  labours  to  show  that  on  the  contrary  the  form  of  the  hierarchy, 
under  which  the  church  then  subsisted,  was  one  resting  on  the 
divine  order,  and  altogether  necessary  and  immutable. 

These  charges  from  the  month  of  a  passionate  opponent  cannot 
certainly  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  a  doctrine  like  that  of 
Almaric,  concerning  a  new  religion  of  the  perfect,  close  at  hand, 
was  even  then  taught  among  the  strict  Franciscans.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  by  referring  back  to  the  account  given  on  a  former  page, 
of  the  doctrines  of  Joachim,  how  Si  Amour  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose tliat  he  found  all  this  in  Joachim's  writings,  which  surely  he 
had  read  but  superficially,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were 
so  highly  esteemed  among  the  Franciscans,  with  hostile  feelings, 
as  well  as  an  entirely  opposite  bent  of  mind.     And  since  the  ex- 

1  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  tbe  conjecture  of  Dr  Engelbardt,  tliat  William  of  St  Amour 
here  had  in  mind  the  doctrine  of  Almaric  of  Benn,  but  believe  that  be  always  bad  in 
▼iew  the  doctrines  of  Joachim,  which  had  spread  in  the  Franciaoan  order,  or  doctriwes 
associated  with  Joachim's  ideas,  as  appears  evident  when,  after  the  words  aboTe^^ited, 
he  adda:  **Quod  (evangelic  aeterno)  adveniente  evacuabitur,  ut  dicant,  eTaDgeUam 
Christi,  ut  parati  sumns  ostendere  iu  illo  evangelio  maledicto.  Here  he  Aasuiedly 
means  tlie  same  thing  which  in  the  place  first  cited  from  bis  sermons  is  colled  the 
gospe).  And  had  he  meant  Almaric,  who  was  condemned  as  a  lieretic,  there  waa  cei^ 
tainly  no  reason  why  he  should  omit  to  mention  his  name. 

9  L.  e  p.  000. 
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Mtiog  form  of  the  charch  constitntion  seemed  to  him  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  fail,  in- 
deed, where  Joachim  predicted  some  new  form  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity,  in  which  it  was  to  cast  aside  its  present  eon- 
fined  enrelope,  to  see  therein  announced  some  new  antichristian 
gospel  Taking  everything  together  which  the  opponents  cite 
from  the  "  Introductory  to  the  eternal  gospel,'*  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  even  in  this  book,  any  such  doctrine,  implying 
the  destruction  of  Christianity,  was  set  forth.  The  whole  matter 
of  this  work  also  seems  to  have  consisted  in  an  explication  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  and  in  the  application 
of  them  to  the  genuine  Franciscan  order.  The  condemnation  of 
the  **  Introductory,*'  by  pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  could  not 
put  a  stop,  howerer,  to  the  circulation  of  these  ideas.  They  still 
continued  to  be  cherished  among  the  party  of  the  more  rigid 
Franciscans,  and  a  remarkable  individual,  who  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  that  body,  gave  them  a  new  impulse. 

This  was  John  Peter  de  Oliva  of  Provence,  who  from  his  twelfth 
year  had  been  educated  in  the  Franciscan  order.^  He  was 
governed  from  the  first  by  that  eccentric  tendency  of  religious 
feeling  and  imagination  which  had  gone  forth  from  Francis ;  as 
was  seen,  for  example,  in  his  extravagant  eulogiums  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which,  indeed,  were  found  to  be  oflfensive  even  in  his  own 
order;*  but  with  this,  he  united  a  profound,  speculative  intellect. 
A  mixture  of  profound  ideas  and  fantastic,  whimsical  assertions 
might  naturally  be  expected,  therefore,  in  his  writings.'  Zealous 
for  the  primitive  severity  of  the  Franciscan  rule,  he  inveighed 
against  all  deviations  from  it ;  and  the  same  spirit  led  him  also 
to  attack  the  worldly  life,  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  the  clergy. 
By  so  doing  he  created  many  enemies,  who  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
every  occasion  presented  by  his  many  singular,  bold  remarks,  to 
suggest  suspicions  with  regard  to  his  orthodoxy.^  Besides  his 
doctrine  of  evangelical  poverty,  various  metaphysical,  dogmatic 

1  See  Wtdding.  Annates,  1289,  N.  29. 

t  In  Wadding.  1.  c  N.  28. 

8  We  have  to  lament  tbat  nothing  has  as  yet  been  published  fh>m  the  writings  of  this 
remarkable  man.  We  know  nothing  of  him  exnepc  from  the  articles  declared  heretical, 
whieb  bad  been  eitracted  Arom  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  a  papal  commia. 
sion  nnder  John  the  Twenty-Second.    In  Balm.  Miscellau.  i.  f.  213. 

4  Wndding.  Annales,  at  the  y«ar  1282.    N.  2. 
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sUtements  were  hazarded  by  him,  which  gave  oftence.  Among 
these  was  the  o|Hiiioa  that  Christ  when  struck  by  the  spear  in  his 
ride  was  not  yet  dead.^  After  an  assembly  of  the  Franciseaa 
order,  conrened  in  the  year  1282,  had  ordered  an  inyestigation 
of  his  doctrines,  and  of  their  spread,  he  sabmitted,  in  the  year 
following,  to  the  recantation  prescribed  to  him,'  and  at  a  conreii* 
tion  of  the  order  held  at  Paris,  in  1292,  he  gave  them  entire 
satisfaction  by  the  explanations  which  he  laid  before  them.  His 
opponents  were  no  match  for  him  in  dialectics.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  in  1297.  Before  his  death  he  laid  down  a  confession, 
in  which  he  nnconditionally  sabmitted  to  the  decirion^  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Yet  he  resenred  to  himself  the  liberty  of  re* 
fusing  to  follow  any  human  determination  claiming  to  decide  thai 
anything  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  faith,  unless  it  were  the 
decision  of  the  pope,  or  of  a  general  council ;  except  in  so  far  aa 
he  was  enforced  to  adopt  it  by  reason,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  faith  itself.  H« 
held  it,  moreover,  to  be  a  salutary  thing  that  opposite  opinions 
should  be  set  forth  and  defended,  provided  it  were  done  withont 
obstinacy, — for  so,  the  truth  would  be  more  accurately  investi- 
gated, the  minds  of  disputants  more  exercised,  and  men  more 
certainly  led  to  an  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  faith.^ 

Oliva  distinguished  seven  ages  of  the  church :  The  first,  its 
foundation  by  the  apostles  ;  the  second,  its  preservation  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs ;  the  third,  the  evolution  and  defence 
of  the  faith  in  the  contests  with  heretics ;  the  fourth,  the  period 
of  the  anchorites  living  in  strict  self-mortification,  who  poured 
a  bright  light  on  the  church  by  their  example ;  the  fifth,  the 
period  of  the  common  life  of  monks  and  clerks,  some  of  whom 
practised  greater  severity,  others  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  mode  of  living ;  the  sixth,  the  renewal  of  the  evaor 
gelical  and  the  extirpation  of  the  autichristian  life,  with  whieh 
is  connected  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  pagans,  or  at 
once  the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  church ;  the  seventh 
age  is,  in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  life,  a  sort  of  sabbath ;  a 
peaceful  and  miraculous  participation  in  future  blessedness,  as  if 

1  L.  c.  at  the  year  1297.    N.  87,  «te. 

3  L.  c.  at  the  year  128a    N.  7. 

3  Wadding.  Annates,  at  the  year  1*297.    N.  34. 
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the  liearenly  Jenualem  had  descended  npon  earth ; — but  in  its 
relation  to  the  fntnre  life,  it  is  the  general  resurrection,  the  glori- 
fication of  the  saints,  and  the  end  of  all  things.  This  distinction 
of  a  twofold  design  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  evolution  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ood,  according  to  their  point  of  departure  and  their  point  of 
termination,  belongs  among  the  peculiar  features  in  the  intuitions 
of  Oliva.  Thus,  he  says  of  the  first  period,  that  in  one  sense  it  may 
be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  preaching  of  Christ ;  in  another, 
with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  second  age  began,  in 
the  proper  sense,  with  Nero's  persecution  ;  but  in  a  certain  sense 
with  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  or  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  sixth 
age  began,  in  one  sense,  with  the  time  of  St  Francis,  but  more 
perfectly  with  the  judgments  executed  on  a  corrupt  church.  He 
distinguishes,  furthermore,  a  threefold  manifestation  of  Christ  in 
the  history  of  the  world  :  the  first  and  last,  visible ;  the  middle 
one  not  sensible,  but  spiritual.  The  first,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  and  the  founding  of  the  church ;  the  second,  to  renew 
the  latter  to  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  life,  and  carry  forward 
the  church,  already  founded,  to  perfection  ;  the  third,  for  judg- 
ment, for  the  glorification  of  the  elect,  and  for  the  general  con* 
summation.  Although  this  spiritual  advent  of  Christ  must  be 
referred  to  the  whole  process  of  development  of  the  church,  and 
also  to  the  glorification  of  the  saints,  yet  it  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  pre-eminently  attributed  to  the  sixth  period,  whose 
characteristics  are  founded  on  this  very  interior  activity  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ/  He  supposes  a  progressive  evolution  of  the 
antichristian  and  the  Christian  principles,  both  proceeding  side 
by  side,  to  the  last  decisive  struggle ;  so  that  each  successive 
period  takes  up  into  itself  all  the  good  and  evil  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  hence  all  the  good  and  evil  of  all  earlier  periods  must 
be  concentrated  in  the  last  time  of  the  spiritual  revelation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  antichrist.  ''  Jnst  as  the 
virtue  of  the  root  and  of  the  stalk,"  says  he,  '*  lives  again  in  the 
branches  and  the  fruit,  so  whatever  disturbs  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  life  also  transmits  itself.^    And  as  the  whole  virtue  and 


1  Licet  aat«m  tecnndas  adTentos  sit  in  toto  deevm  eedetiae  et  etiain  in  glorifioa- 
tione  Mmetornm,  nihiloninns  note  et  oongrae  per  qnandmm  antonomasiMi  appropriatnr 
tenipori  Bfxto. 

s  Sieat  Tirtos  ladicis  et  atipiUa  rediTiTit  in  ramo  et  frnetu,  sie  et  infeetio  otriuaqne. 
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force  of  the  earlier  times,  therefore,  strives  towards  the  great 
end,  of  prodacing;  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  period,  so  all  the 
opposite  evil  of  the  earlier  times  will  ally  itself  with  the  malice 
of  antichrist,  and  of  the  others,  by  whom  the  elect  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  periods  are  to  be  tempted.^  The  sixth  period  will, 
therefore,  be  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  above  all  the 
preceding  ones,  as  the  goal  to  which  everything  presses, — the 
commencement  of  a  new  age  of  the  world,  whereby  the  old 
world  will  be  done  away,  just  as  by  the  appearance  of  Christ  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  old  life  of  mankind,  were  done  away.^ 
As  by  Christ's  first  appearance  an  end  was  put  to  the  old  syna* 
gogne  and  a  new  church  was  erected,  so  by  his  spiritual  adveni 
all  old  things  will  be  taken  oat  of  the  way,  and  the  church  re- 
created, as  it  were,  into  an  entirely  new  one.  As  the  spiritoal 
revelation  of  Christ  goes  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  but 
must  be  pre-eminently  ascribed  to  that  sixth  age,  the  same  is  to 
be  said  also  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  precisely  by 
this  fact  the  third  age  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  sixth 
period  of  the  church,  is  distinguished  as  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  iVom  the  two  earlier,  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Christian  period  which  has  thus  far  elapsed.' 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  collation  of  passages,  how  far  Olira 
was  from  favouring  the  theory  which  taught  that  Christianity 
itself  was  to  be  annulled  by  this  new  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  looks  upon  the  whole  as  only  a  progressive,  organic  evolution 
of  Christianity  itself,  through  different  atadiaf  starting  from  thai 
which  Christ  has  done  once  for  alK  The  aim  of  the  entire  erolu- 
tion  is  nothing  other  than  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  image 
of  Christ,  according  to  life  and  knowledge,  in  humanity ;  which 
coincides  with  the  true  realization  of  the  image  of  Ood»  and  of 
man's  destined  dominion  over  the  world.  So  too  the  sixth  day, 
on  which  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  corresponds  to 


1  SicQt  tota  virtas  priorom  temporum  iniendit  generationem  Bexti  et  septimi  statas. 
tic  tola  malitia  iis  oppoaita  codperabitar  malitiae  antichristi  ct  reliqaornm  exercentian 
eleetoa  sexti  et  septimi  status. 

9  Initinm  novi  seculi,  e?aeQans  qaoddam  vetua  aeoulom,  sioat  status  Gbristi  evaioaaTU 
vetus  testamentuDi  et  vetustateni  bumani  generis. 

S  Tertius  statue  muodi  sub  sexto  sUtu  ecolesiae  inchoaDdua  et  apiritui  sanolo  per 
qnandam  antouomasiam  appropriandua. 
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the  sixth  period,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  Jews  and  pagans  will 
be  restored  to  the  image  of  God  by  Christianity.i 

And  here  we  shoald  not  fail  to  notice,  that  as  Oliva  did  not 
possess  a  correct  view  of  the  apostolical  chnrch,  nor  a  clear  con- 
seionsness  of  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  point  of  riew 
and  primitiye  Christianity,  so  his  view  of  the  great  end  towards 
which  the  church  in  its  progressive  advancement  is  striving,  most 
of  course  be  affected  thereby.  Complete  estrangement  from  the 
world,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  hitherto  prevailing  ab- 
sorption in  the  world ;  the  religion  of  intuition  and  feeling,  as 
opposed  to  the  hitherto  conceptual  theology ;  pure  passivity,  in 
the  surrendry  of  one*s  self  to  the  godlike,  as  opposed  to  the 
hitherto  prevailing  self-activity  of  the  intellect  in  the  dialectical 
theology, — this,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  would  form  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  that  glorious  period  :  "  As  it  was  the 
striving  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  before  Christ,** 
says  he,  "  to  proclaim  the  great  works  of  the  Lord  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  as  the  children  of  God,  in  the  second  age 
of  the  world,  from  Christ  onwards,  laboured  to  explore  the  hid- 
den wisdom,  so  nothing  else  remains  for  the  third  age,  but  that 
we  should  sing  God*s  praise, — while  we  magnify  his  great  power 
and  his  manifold  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are  clearly  revealed 
in  his  works  and  in  the  word  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  for  while 
in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  God  the  Father  manifested  himself 
as  the  terrible  God,  and  a  being  to  be  feared ;  in  the  second  age 
of  the  world,  the  Son  manifested  himself  as  a  teacher  and  re- 
vealer,  the  Word  of  divine  wisdom  ;  he  will  reveal  himself  in  the 
third  age,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  flame  of  divine  love  and  the 
fulness  of  all  spiritual  joy, — so  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  incar-. 
nate  Word,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Father,  will  not  merely  be 
known,  but  also  felt  and  experienced.**'  To  this  he  applies  the 
promise,  given  by  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  should  lead  to 
all  truth,  and  glorify  him ; — which,  therefore,  he  applies  also,  in 
a  pre-eminent  sense,  to  this  sixth  period ;  "  As,  in  the  first  times. 


1  Bestiae  sexto  die  formatae,  poet  qoaa  formatas  est  bomo  ad  imaginem  Dei,  quia 
poet  lias  eoDTertetor  Israel  eom  reliqaiis  gentiam  et  apparebit  Cbriatiformis  vita  et 
inago  CbristL 

'  Nob  solam  simpUci  inuUigentta,  sed  etiam  gustativa  et  palpativa  experientia  vide* 
biior  omma  Tsritaa  sapientias  Terbi  Dei  incarnati  et  potentia  Dei  patria. 
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the  world  was  converted  to  Christ  by  extraordinary  and  countless 
miracles,  so  it  is  behoving  that  it  should,  in  the  last  times,  again 
be  converted  by  a  peculiar  light  of  divine  wisdom,  and  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  ;  especially,  since  the  condition 
of  this  period  is  to  be  of  so  elevated  a  character  as  to  admit  of 
the  reception  and  contemplation  of  the  divine  light  itself."^  This 
sixth  period,  then,  stands  prominent,  indeed,  above  all  the  other 
and  earlier  ones,  by  the  plenitude  of  grace  and  familiar  tokens  of 
Christ^s  love ;  yet  it  has  the  more  reason  to  humble  itself,  be- 
cause, what  distinguishes  it  consists  much  rather  in  passivity,  or 
receiving,  than  in  activity,  or  giving ;  much  rather  in  that  bless- 
edness, which  is  a  reward,  than  in  that  pains-taking  service, 
which  might  pass  for  a  desert.  As  the  glory  which  was  intended 
for  the  synagogue  and  its  priests,  had  they  believed  in  Christ, 
was  transferred  to  the  primitive  church  and  its  shepherds ;  so 
also  the  glory  intended  for  the  church  of  the  fifth  period  will,  on 
account  of  its  apostasy,  be  transferred  to  the  elect  of  the  sixth 
period.  The  precursor  of  the  new  period  of  genuine  life,  which 
consists  in  following  Christ  in  evangelical  poverty,  is  St  Francis ; 
he  who  first  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  the  perfect  image  of  Christ, 
who  must  resemble  Christ  therefore  in  all  respects,  and  hence 
must  bear  also  the  prints  of  his  wounds.'  When  David  was 
anointed,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  Saul  was 
left  more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  evil  spirit  took  possession 
of  him  ;  so  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  evidently  transferred  to 
the  evangelical  paupers  (the  genuine,  strict  Franciscans),  and 
they  were  called  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  office  of  preach- 
ing, many  began  to  be  stirred  with  a  diabolical  spirit  against 
them,  while  they  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  themselves  into  simony, 
cupidity,  luxury,  and  worldly  pomp.  The  extenrive  increase  of 
the  church  should  be  conditioned  on  its  intermve  power, — ftom 
the  interior  glory  of  the  church,  in  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
should  proceed  also  its  external   enlargement.    They  who  ex- 


^  Sionfc  primo  tempore  converaas  est  mandas  ad  Christani  per  Btupendas,  et  i 
rabiies  virtates  miraculorani,  sic  decet,  quod  in  ftnali  tempore  oonTertatmr  itemm  orbis 
per  pneclara  et  euperadmiraada  et  Bupenbandantia  lamina  aapienliae  Dei  et  aeripta- 
raram  snanim,  et  mazime  quia  oportet  statam  iUius  ti^mporia  ele?ari  et  intmv  ad  ipsa 
lomina  auscipienda  et  oonumplanda. 

3  See  Tol.  vii.,  p.  371. 
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hibited  the  perfect  image  of  Christ  in  eyangelical  poverty,  should 
be  employed  as  the  instruments  for  the  extension  of  God's  king- 
dom through  the  whole  world." 

"  Bat  as,  in  the  apostolic  times,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
found  more  acceptance  among  the  heathen  than  among  the  Jews ; 
so,  too,  the  new  erangelical  missionaries  would  find  greater  suc- 
cess among  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Tartars,  and  finally  the  Jews, 
than  in  the  fleshly  church  of  the  Latins."  The  Babylon  of 
ReTolation  is  uniformly  represented  by  Oliva  as  the  corrupt 
church  of  Borne,  hurrying  to  the  judgment ;  and  he  describes  her 
corfuption  in  the  plainest  terms.  "  She  is  Babylon,  the  great 
whore,  because  wickedness  thrives  and  spreads  in  her,  not  only 
intensively  but  extensively ;  so  that  the  good  in  her  are  like  a 
few  grains  of  gold  in  a  vast  sand-heap ;  and  as  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  were  captives,  and  grievously  oppressed,  so  will  the 
spirit  of  the  righteous,  in  this  period,  be  oppressed  and  afflicted 
beyond  endurance,  by  the  countless  host  of  a  fleshly  church, 
which  they  are  enforced  to  serve  against  their  will.  The  Baby- 
Ion  which  stood  in  heathendom,  made  all  men  drunk  with  het 
idolatries;  so  that  Babylon,  which  is  the  fleshly  church,  has 
made  herself  and  all  the  people  in  subjection  to  her  drunk,  and 
led  them  astray  by  her  shamefiil  carnalities,  simony,  and  worldly 
pomp.  And  as,  previous  to  her  fall,  her  malice  and  her  power 
grievously  oppressed  the  spirit  of  the  elect,  and  hindered  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  so  will  her  overthrow  be  to  the  saints  as 
a  release  from  their  captivity."  "  The  seat  of  corruption,"  he 
says,  "  is  more  especially  in  the  fleshly  clergy,  who  hold  the  high 
places  of  Babylon ;  there  it  exists  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
the  communities  under  them."^ 

Oliva  agrees  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  also,  in  that  he  describes 
the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  being,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Johannean  period.  To  him,  also,  John  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  contemplative  bent,  and  of  the  new  evangelical  mode 
of  life,  the  prototype  of  the  ordo  evangelicua.  So  he  expounds 
Bev.  X.  10  in  the  sense  that,  by  the  new  evangelical  order,  the 
work  first  commenced  by  the  apostles  shall  be  completed,  and  the 


1  In  qao  bettialis  yita  •tngnltriter  regntt  et  sedet  sfent  in  sua  prinsipali  g^e  et  longe 
plus  quam  in  laicis  et  plebibot  sibi  subjectis. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  P 
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mass  of  the  pagans  aud  Jews  converted  to  Christianity.]  The 
twelve  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  mentioned  in  Bev.  xxi.  12, 
he  applies  more  particularly  to  the  great  teachers  of  this  last 
period,  by  whose  means  the  kingdom  of  Ood  was  to  be  extended 
among  the  pagans  and  Jews  ;^  for,  as  it  belonged  more  properly 
to  the  apostles  to  build,  under  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  it  belongs  more  properly  to 
these  to  stand  as  the  open  gates ;  as  those  by  whom  the  Chris^ 
tian  wisdom  is  opened  and  explained  ;^  for  as  a  tree,  so  long  as 
it  subsists  only  in  its  root,  cannot  as  yet  unfold  its  whole  peculiar 
nature,  and  let  every  part  of  it  be  seen,  which  can  only  be  dbne 
when,  in  its  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  it  has  reached 
its  complete  development ;  so  th^  tree  or  building  of  the  church 
and  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  shines  forth  in  its  different  parts 
after  manifold  ways,  neither  could  nor  should  unfold  itself  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  can  and  must  do  in  its  perfection.^  As  the 
course  of  development  marked  by  the  Old,  supposes  a  gradual 
progression,  so  does  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian 
wisdom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testament.*'^ 

It  is  plain  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild  and  singular  notions 
which  are  mixed  in  with  his  more  profound  ideas,  we  may  reckon 
Oliva  as  belonging,  with  the  abbot  Joachim,  among  the  prophetic 
men  who  bore  within  them  the  germs  of  great  spiritual  deyelop- 
ments  in  the  future,  though  intermingled  with  a  chaotic  mass  of 
heterogeneous  elements.     His  ideas  relative  to  the  process  of  the 


1  Ut  j^r  ipsum  Joannem  designator  in  commnni  ordo  evongeUcns  et  oontempIaliTiis, 
Bcitnr  ex  ipsa  iotelligankia  libri,  quod  per  istum  ordinem  debet  hoc  impleri. 

S  Licet  per  Apostolos  et  per  alios  Sanctos  secundi  general  is  status  intraverit  mnUitodo 
popnlomm  ad  Christam  tanquam  per  portas  civitatis  Dei,  nihilominus  magia  impropriate 
competit  hoc  prinoipalibus  doetoribus  tertii  generalis  statas. 

s  SioQt  enim  apostolis  magis  competit  esse  com  Christo  ftindamenU  totins  ecdesiae 
et  fidei  Cliristianae,  sic  istis  plus  competit,  esse  portas  apertas  et  apertores  sen  ezpUca- 
torea  sapientlae  Christianas. 

4  Sicut  arbor,  dam  est  in  sola  radioe,  non  potest  sic  tota  omnibna  eiplieari  sev  expli- 
cite  monstrari,  sicot  qaando  est  in  ramis  et  foliis  et  fructibus  consammata,  ale  arbor  sen 
fabrioa  ecclesiae  et  divinae  providentiae  ac  sapientiae  in  ejtis  partibus  diversimode  re- 
ftilgentis  et  partioipatae  non  sic  potait  nee  debuit  ab  initio  explicari  sicut  in  aoa  eon- 
sammatione  poterit  et  debebit, 

5  Sicut  ab  initio\mundi  usque  ad  Christum  crevit  sneoessiTS  illnminatio  popoU  Dd  et 
explicatio  ordinia  et  processus  totius  veteris  testameuti  et  providentiae  Dei  in  fabricatioDe 
et  gubernatioue,  sic  eat  et  de  ilium inationibus  et  explicationibns  Cbrlatianae  sapientiae 
in  statu  novi  teatamentL 
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deyelopment  of  reyelation  and  of  the  church,  were  incapable  of 
being  shaped  ont  and  applied,  except  by  the  calm,  scientific  in- 
sight of  a  distant  fntnrity.  In  his  own  times,  however,  it  was  the 
imaginative  element  in  the  writings  of  Oliva,  and  that  part  of 
them  which  touched  on  the  favonriie  ideas  of  the  strict  Francis- 
cans and  other  zealous  defendants  of  an  evangelical  poverty,  such 
as  were  found  among  the  people  called  Beghards,^  which  pro- 
moted their  circulation.  The  magisterial  decree  of  the  superiors 
of  his  order,  against  Oliva's  writings,*  could  not  hinder  their  in- 
fluence. We  shall  perceive  the  after-workings  of  them  in  the 
succeeding  periods. 

Among  those  in  whom  the  power  of  those  ideas  expressed  by 
the  abbot  Joachim,  and  which  filled  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  is 
plainly  seen,  we  should  notice,  in  this  connection,  the  Italian 
ApostolicaU.  Though  the  history  of  this  party  reaches  into  the 
following  period,  yet  we  think  it  proper  to  take  up  the  whole 
matter  in  the  present  connection,  because  their  commencement 
belongs  in  this  period,  and  their  history  is  very  closely  inwoven 
with  those  kindred  manifestations,  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating in  this  section.  We  shall  first  have  to  consider  these 
Italian  Apostolicals  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  manifestation  of 
that  idea,  which  we  saw  springing  up  under  so  many  different 
shapes,  from  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  onwards.  Their  first  founder 
was  Gerhard  Segarelli  of  Parma.*  Born  in  the  village  of  Alzano, 
in  the  province  of  Parma,^  he  had  settled  down  in  that  city,  where 
he  pursued  some  sort  of  a  trade.  Disgusted  with  the  common 
pursuits  of  the  world,  and  awakened  to  an  earnest  desire  after  a 
more  serious  and  hearty  Christian  life,  he  felt  impelled,  like  so 
many  other  pious  men  of  his  times,  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
apostles  in  a  total  renunciation  of  earthly  interests.     Hoping  to 

1  See  above,  p.  16. 

3  See  Wadding.  Annalea,  at  the  year  1297.    N.  30. 

8  Th0  history  of  his  life  was  more  lally  given  in  the  Ohronide  eompoeed  by  the  Fran- 
cisean  Salimbenns  de  Adam,  belonging  to  this  time.  This  has  not  yet  been  pablished; 
bat  extracts  from  it,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  Segarelli,  are  said  to  have  been  com* 
mnnicated  by  the  Italian  jurist  Francesco  Pegna,  in  hia  remarks  on  the  Direotorium 
Inquisitionis  of  Nicholas  Eymericns,  f.  271,  ed.  Venet  1006.  I  follow,  here,  the  qnotsp 
tions  of  Mosheim;  for,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1686,  lying  before  me,  I  do  not  find 
this  piece. 

4  The  Chronicle  of  Parma,  pablished  by  Moratori,  in  the  0th  vol.  of  the  Scriptorea 
reram  Italicarum,  p.  896. 
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find  sach  an  apostolical  community  in  the  Franciscan  order,  he 
expressed  ^  desire  to  enter  this  order.     But  his  reception  into  it 
was  for  some  cause  or  other  delayed.     While  pursuing  his  daily 
practice  of  abandoning  himself  to  devotional  meditations  before  a 
picture  in  the  Franciscan  church,  representing  the  apostles  in  the 
coarse  garments  and  slippers  usually  assigned  to  them  ia  thia 
period,^  he  became*  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  resolaliMi  to 
found  an  apostolical  community,  which  should  labour  for  nothing 
else  but  the  conversion  of  men.     That  form  of  the  apostolical 
community  which  he  found  in  the  Franciscan  order  no  longer 
satisfied  him.     It  was  a  freer  union,  which  his  mind  demanded  ; 
a  union  not  held  together  by  any  vow,  rule,  or  law,  but  a  union 
of  brethren  actuated  solely  by  the  free  spirit  of  love.     So»  in  the 
year  1260,  suiting  his  dress  to  the  style  in  which  the  apostles 
were  represented,  he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and 
gradually  a  number  of  others  joined  him.     As  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  in  the  habit  of  commencing  their  sermons  with  the 
Ave  Maria,  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord*a 
prayer,  and  as  the  substance  of  their  discourses  was  altogether 
practical,  as  they  entered  into  no  discussions  of  the  chareh  doc- 
trines, perhaps  were  not  conscious  of  any  oppositiom  to  them, 
they  went  on  for  a  long  time  unmolested ;  for  the  appearance  of 
such  itinerant  preachers  of  repentance  was  nothing  extraordinary ; 
and,  moreover,  the  political  disturbances  which  then  agitated 
Italy,  diverted  public  attention  from  such  singularities.     Thns  i% 
was  in  the  power  of  this  society  of  apostolical  brethren  to  propa* 
gate  themselves  for  twenty  years,  and  also  to  extend  themselves 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.     At  length,  howeter,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  sect  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  bishop  of  Parma» 
and  he  had  Oerhard  arrested  and  confined.     Yet  he  could  find 
nothing  in  him  that  was  heretical ;  but  looked  upon  him,  as  he 
might  well  do,  from  the  many  singularities  in  his  conduct,  as  a 
erasy  fanatic,  not  deserving  of  punishment»  but  needing  only  to 
be  watched  ;*  and  he  bestowed  every  attention  upon  him  in  his 

I  In  the  eilracto  flrom  SalimbeD't  Chronicle;  Soyer  codperUriiun  lampadis  depieli 
ennl  ifotloli  oirBHBtoiiea  era  Mleis  in  pedibnt  et  onm  mtnteUis  circa  MBpnlas  inToloti^ 
sieat  traditio  pictorura  tb  antiqnis  aceepit, — ubi  Ute  contemplatar. 

3  Wbao,  afterwards,  tha  heretical  tendency  of  the  Apoatolieals  oama  to  light,  men 
wooid,  of  coume,  no  longer  be  Batitfied  with  this  mild  declaration*    We  must  intcrprei 
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^  palace,  till,  growing  tired  of  him,  he  set  him  at  liberty  in  1286. 

I  He  banished  him,  however,  from  the  eity  of  Pama  and  from  the 

I  entire  diocese.    Yet  pope  Honorins  the  Fourth,  in  the  sane  year, 

<  foand  it  necessary  to  issue  a  bull,  addressed  to  all  bishq^s,  and 

i  calling  upon  them  to  suppress  all  those  spiritual  societies  existing 

t  without  papal  confirmation,  whose  members  went  about  begging, 

to  the  great  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  the  grieyons  scandal  of 
i  many  in  different  countries  of  the  world.     True,  it  must  already 

I  have  been  perceived  -that  such  modes  of  life  were  employed  by 

I  numbers  for  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines  ;^  yet  no  in- 

dication is  to  be  found  in  the  papal  document  that  any  such 
society  had,  on  the  whole,  drawn  upon  itself  the  suspicion  of  an 
heretical  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  presupposed  that  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  church ;  it  was  sim- 
ply required  of  them  that,  in  order  to  preclude  the  dangers  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves  and  others,  they  must,  if  they 
wished  to  continue  such  a  mode  of  life,  attach  themselves  to  some 
existing  order  of  mendicant  friars.  Neither  is  it  clear  that  the 
ordinance  was  directed  against  Segarelli*s  society  in  particular, 
which  is  not  indicated  in  any  way.  There  were,  in  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  sucb  communities,  which  had  arisen  among  the  laity  in 
different  countries ;  and  so  the  pope  renewed  the  ordinance  which 
Gregory  the  Tenth,  in  the  twenty-third  canon  of  the  council  of 
Lyons,  in  1274,  had  issued  against  communities  of  "  mendicants," 
not  standing  under  papal  confirmation.  But  then  if  the  ordinance 
was  not  expressly  directed  against  this  spiritual  society,  it  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  its  prosperity.  The  in- 
quisitorial measures  of  the  church  authorities  would,  by  virtue  of 
it,  be  called  forth  against  all  such  combinations.'  This  freer  re- 
in th«  tense  that  the  heretic,  who  resorted  to  every  speciee  of  ftlsehood  and  deceit  to  gain 
his  end,  feigned  madness  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  deserved  punishment,  as  Salim- 
heuo  says :  Amentiam  ftnzit  ideoque  careers  edactus.  But  such  cunning  and  diseima- 
lation  were  certainly  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  natural  disposition  of  this  man. 

1  As  it  is  said:  Cum  nonnulli  pravitatis  haeretieae  vitio  iaborantes  sub  hnjusmodi 
babitu  asserantur  invenli. 

3  At  the  council  of  Wiirzburg,  a.  d.  1287,  the  d4th  canon  was  enacted  againit  it :  Leo- 
cat  ores  sive  reprobates  apostolos  in  eorum  reprobata  regnla  remanere  vetantes  omnino 
volumus,  quod  nullus  olericus,  nulla  saecularis  persona  intuitu  religionis  eorum  ae  in- 
solito  habitu  eos  de  eaetero  recipiat  aot  eis  alimenta  ministret.  It  cannot,  however,  ss 
Mosheim  supposes,  be  cerUinly  proved  from  this  ordinance  that  the  Apostolioals,  origi. 
noting  wiUi  SegareUi,  had  already  spread  as  far  as  Germany;  for  as  suoh  comnumiiies 
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aetion  of  the  Christian  spirit,  extending  nnder  so  many  yarious 
forms  among  the  laity,  conld  not  thns  be  suppressed.  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Fourth  was  obliged,  fonr  years  later,  in  1290,  to 
issne  another  oiroolar  letter  against  the  Apostolicals,  coached  in 
terms  similar  to  the  first  ;^  which  shows  how  little  had  been 
effected  by  the  first .^  The  Italian  Apostolicals,  who  refused  to 
abandon  their  vocation,  which  they  belieyed  to  be  from  God,  were 
only  driven  thereby  to  a  more  violent  opposition  to  the  papacy 
and  the  dominant  church.  They  stood  forth  against  it  as  a 
worldly  and  corrupt  church,  and  began  to  describe  it  as  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  They  were  now  persecuted  as  op- 
ponents of  the  church,  and  heretics.  Many  died  at  the  stake : 
Segarelli  himself,  having  ventured  to  show  himself  once  more 
within  the  diocese  of  Parma,  was,  in  1294,  thrown  into  prison. 

everywhere  aboanded  in  the  twelfth  and  thuteenth  centtiries,  and  particularly  in  Gf i^ 
many,  and  as  it  ia  aimply  the  mark  common  ^to  all  auoh  aocietiea  which  ia  here  men. 
tioned ;  ao  there  ia  nothing  to  warrant  na  to  fix  upon  the  Segarelllan  eommonity  rather 
than  any  other.  At  the  council  of  Ghioheater,  in  1289,  the  thirty-eighth  eanon  waa 
pasaed  againat  auch  as,  profeaaing  themaelves  membera  of  aome  apoatolical  aociety, 
preached,  heard  coufeasiona,  and  pretending  that  they  were  in  want  of  booka,  of  a  amen- 
mental  chalioci  or  of  aome  other  ohurch-utenail,  collected  money  and  deceived  the 
people:  Qnidam  non  veri  fratrea,  neo  veraciter  quidem  de  ordine  Aposto^omm  eziaientea 
Apostolorum  babitum  et  tonsiiram  portantea,  in  pleriaqae  eccleaiie  et  aliia  locia  noatrae 
dioeceais  praedicationia  et  audiendl  confbaaionem  officinm  praeaumptuoae  ezerenerunt 
et  aliquotiea  eorum  praedicationem  ad  qnaeatnm  pecuniarium  et  alind  lucrum  turpe 
florido  colore  subventionia  ad  calicem  vel  libmm  vel  aliud  oroamentum  ecoleainticnm, 
qnoB  eoa  egere  aasemnt,  couYerterunt,  etc.  See  Wilkina,  Concil.  Brit.  t.  ii.,  f.  17*2. 
Moaheim  acknowledges  that  marks  here  occur  which  cannot  apply  to  the  Segardlian 
apoatolicala.  Why  ought  we  not,  then,  to  refer  tliia  ordinance  of  the  Qermau,  as  wrU 
aa  that  of  the  Bugliah  council,  to  all  such  societies  of  Apostolieala.  or  Begbaids,  among 
whom,  aa  among  the  proper  monks,  there  were  men  of  very  different  rellKioua  and  moral 
charaetera,  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  Italian  Apostolieala?  When  these 
are  described,  in  the  first  paaaage,  aa  leecatorea  (voluptuaries),  this  deaignation  may  have 
been  deaerved  by  many  who  uaed  the  pretended  apoatolical  mode  of  life  only  aa  a  hypo- 
oritieal  maak,  and  wrongly  applied  to  othera  by  the  heresy-hating  spirit 

1  As  we  may  conclude  from  the  report  of  Nicholaa  Eymericua,  1.  c.  f.  288,  ed.  Bom.  1585. 

3  The  author  of  the  Additamentum  ad  hiatoriam  Dolcini,  in  Muratori'a  Scriptores 
rerum  Italirarum,  t.  ix.,  f.  448,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1316,  aaya  the  contrary,  it  is  true, 
of  the  efifect  of  that  flrat  papal  document:  Post  praedictas  literaa  apostoUcaa  dicta  aecia 
pemidoaa  coepit  dejiei  panlatim  et  a  fldelibus  evitari ;  but  what  he  himaelf  repocta,  in 
tlie  aequel,  auflScienlly  provea  that  we  are  not  to  regard  the  effect  aa  having  been  very 
great ;  and  a  limitation  indeed  ia  implied  in  the  word  paulatim.  But  when  the  author 
aaya  that  the  aect  conld  not  be  wholly  suppressed,  quia  longe  lateque  in  diverais  mundi 
partibua  ae  diffuderat,  the  queation  arises  whether  he  was  not  under  another  mistake,  in 
identifying  with  the  sect  of  Segarelli  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Apostolicals, 
which  bad  started  from  the  aame  idea  with  that  sect,  but  outwardly  bad  no  aort  of  con. 
nection  with  it. 
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By  conBenting  to  make  a  recantation  of  the  erroneous  doctrines 
impnted  to  him,  he  escaped  the  stake,  but  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  confinement.^  The  inquisitors,  however,  managed  to 
find  out  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  him,  and  that  he  was 
still  given  to  the  same  erroneous  doctrines  as  before,  and  so  he 
was  condemned,  as  one  who  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  to  the 
stake,  and  died  in  the  year  1300. 

With^  the  death  of  their  first  founder  this  sect  was  by  no 
means  broken  up.  It  was  connected  with  a  spiritual  excitement 
growing  out  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  those  times,  in  which  the 
individual  Segarelli,  a  man  of  no  great  force  of  personal  cha- 
racter, was  of  subordinate  importance  ;  and  there  stood  already 
at  the  head  of  the  Apostolical  community,  a  man  altogether 
superior  to  Segarelli,  in  mind,  education,  and  practical  efficiency, 
who  had  joined  him  at  some  earlier  period.  This  was  Dolcino,^ 
the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  in  a  village  belonging  to  the  diocese 
of  Novara ;'  he  was  destined  for  the  spiritual  order,  and  educated 
with  a  view  to  it.  He  obtained  the  requisite  literary  qualifica- 
tions, and  distinguished  him.self  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts  and 
the  t^pid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  by 
the  winning  kindliness  of  his  natural  disposition.^  If  we  could 
tinist  a  story  from  a  good  source,  though  not  wholly  free  from  all 

1  Addit  ad  hist  Doloini,  I.  c,  f.  450,  and  ChronicoD  ParooeDse,  1.  c,  f.  826. 

3  The  principal  aoorces  are  the  Hiatoria  Dolcini  and  Che  Additamenta  ad  historiam 
Dulcini  in  Muratori'a  Seriptores  Terum  Italicaram,  t.  iz.  I  learn  from  the  work  of 
Julxna  Krone,  published  this  year:  '*  Fra  Dolciuo  and  the  Patarenes/'  that  Ghristofora 
Baggiolini,  profeasor  at  Yercelli,  in  a  work  entitled  Dolcino  ei  Patareni  notisie  sto- 
riche,  Novara,  1838,  has  published  from  the  archives  of  Vereelli,  some  new  docnments 
on  Doldno's  history,  which  frequently  contradict  those  published  by  Moratori.  Bespect. 
ing  the  valne  of  these  new  docnments  as  bearing  on  the  right  apprehension  of  Dolcino, 
I  eannot  dedde,  because  I  have  never  seen  them.  But,  however  dispatable  some  things 
may  be  in  the  hiatory  of  Dolcino,  yet  at  any  rate,  the  comparison  of  the  appearance  of 
this  man  with  kindred  appearances,  in  which  connection  we  have  endeavoured  to  seize 
it,  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  picture  of  decided  and  well-marked  outlines. 

8  According  to  the  sources  early  published,  Trontano,  in  the  upper  Ossola-Thal :  ac- 
cording to  the  documents  in  Baggiollni,  Prato  in  the  diocese  of  Vereelli,  between  Qrig- 
nasco  snd  Bomagnano,  the  work  of  Krone,  p.  27. 

4  We  are  indebted  for  these  statements  to  Benvenuto  of  Imola,  who,  in  the  foorteentfa 
century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  from  which  Muratori 
has  poblished  extracts  in  his  Antiquitstes  Jtalicae  medii  aevi,  t.  i.,  folio  edition.  This 
Benvenuto  had  bis  information  from  the  month  of  the  nephew  of  a  physician,  Baynald 
de  Bergamo,  who  was  Dolcino's  physician.  He  ssys  of  him :  Erat  aeutissimi  ingenii 
iste  Duloinas,  its  quod  in  brevi  factus  est  optimus  scholaris ;  qnum  esset  parvae  statn- 
rae,  facie  laetns,  omnibus  gratus.    L.  c.  f.  1 122. 
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Uabiiity  to  snspieion,^  Dolcino  did  not  from  his  youth  upward 
maintain  a  character  quite  pure  from  all  stain.  He  ie  eaid  to 
ha?e  purloined  a  sum  (tf  money  from  the  ecolesiaatiG  who  managed 
his  education,  and  who  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him ; 
and  to  escape  the  threatened  punishment,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  his  guilt;  he  fled  to  the  districts  of  Trent,  in  the 
Tyrol.  If  this  account  is  strictly  true ;  if  Dokiuo,  on  the  con- 
trary, full  already  of  his  reformatory  ideas,  suggested  to  him 
perhaps  by  the  representation  of  the  apostolical  life  in  his  Latin 
13'ew  Testament,  as  contrasted  with  the  corruption  of  the  clergy 
of  his  times,  did  not  betake  himself  to  the  districts  of  the  Tyrol 
for  the  sake  of  spreading  these  ideas  more  easily  and  safely,  wo 
are  left  without  the  means  of  reconciling  the  Dolcino  who  was 
capable  of  committing  the  crime  abore  mentioned,  with  the  Dol* 
oino  who  appears  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  and  Apostolical. 
It  remains  in  fact  a  psychological  enigma,  how  there  should  hare 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  one  who  robbed  his  benefactor  of  money  to 
gratify  his  lusts,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  of  an  apostolical 
community  of  goods ;  how  such  an  one  could  have  been  carried 
away  by  zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the  worldly-minded  clergy. 
This  is  a  self-contradiction,  which  must  render  the  whole  story 

1  It  ia  tbe  source  jost  cited.  The  paitieolar  clreamstancee  in  the  stoiy  may  bare 
aenred  to  gi?e  it  correocy :  Sunipuit  tuxto  aacerdoti  pnefato  certain  pecuniae  aumrnam, 
quia  nimia  fidebat  ei.  Idee,  nt  aaepe  aecidit,  aacerdoe  imputabat  hoe  fortum  ontdam 
ftmiUari  aoo,  cni  nomen  erat  Patras.  Qui  moleate  fereaa  iiyuatam  infamiam,  daodea- 
tine  Dttlcinun  captom  compolit  larrore  privatae  totturae  ad  oonfiesaioiieiD  fhrti  et  iratas 
joate  Tolebat  docere  Dulcinum  ad  publicum  aopidicioro.  Bed  aacerdoa  prohibuit,  ne 
flwet  irregularis.  Doloinua  autem  territua  seceaait  inacio  aacerdote  et  oontulit  ae  ad 
ultrema  Italiae  ad  civitatem  Tridanti.  But  we  know  bow  eaailj  mmoura  ariae  to  tbe 
diaadTantage  of  peraona  decried  aa  berstica,  aod  bow  especially  inclined  men  OTer  an  to 
trace  the  origin  of  their  heretical  tendenciea  to  wicked  motivea.  Now  of  Dolcino's  early 
boyhood  and  youth,  nothing  had  been  heard  but  what  waa  good.  But  on  the  presuppoai- 
tion  that  tbe  heretic  mnat  have  been  a  bad  man  tfom  the  beginning,  all  hia  good  qualitiea 
could  only  be  pretended ;  wickedneas  muat  have  been  concealed  under  the  maak  of  vir- 
tue, and  would  aome  time  or  other  make  itaelf  manifest.  (Thua  Bcnvenuto,  r^ortiug 
what  waa  good  of  him,  adda:  aed  non.diu  occultaTitpravitatem,  quae  latebat  aub  cgregia 
indole.  If,  perbapa,  when  a  young  man,  animated  with  a  zeal  for  reform,  he  botook 
himself  to  Tyrol,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  to  his  views  the  simple  mountatnestv, 
then  this  first  step  of  his  heretical  career  must  be  directly  traced  to  something  bad.  He 
wanted  to  eacape  deserved  punishment,  and  sa  he  sfterwarda  introduced  the  apoatoUcal 
community  of  gooda,  so  it  nsturally  occurred  to  represent  his  first  transgression  as  one 
in  which  he  waa  led  to  diaregard  the  righta  of  property.  Accidental  cucumatauoea  may 
have  furniahed  the  occasion  for  such  a  setting  forth  of  the  atory.  I  would  only  hint  a 
posaible  doubt,  not  decide. 
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Buflpiciona  to  ns.^  Only  two  BuppositioDS  remaiA  to  boIto  this 
oontradietion.  Either  that  a  great  change  had  transpired  in  the 
reUgions  and  moral  life  of  Dolcino,  and  to  this  was  to  be  traced 
the  opposition  he  manifested  against  the  cormption  of  the  church 
of  his  times,  or  that  there  was  some  intrinsic  connection  between 
his  want  of  respect  for  another's  property  in  his  early  yonth,  and 
the  tendency  which  later  in  life  caused  him  to  appear  as  a  zealot 
for  the  community  of  goods^— certainly  a  very  improbable  suppo- 
sition. 

But  however  this  may  haye  been,  the  districts  of  Tyrol  were 
the  first  field  of  Ddcino's  activity  as  a  reformer ;  and  here  he 
might  easily  have  come  in  contact  with  anti-churchly  tendencies, 
which  had  been  spread  there  ever  since  time  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Here  he  appeared  at  first  as  a  zealot  against  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy  living  in  pomp  and  luxury  ;  and  as  he  himself  went  in 
coarse  apparel,  like  the  so-called  Beghards,  Humiliates,  so  he 
was  for  setting  up  a  society  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  composed 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  make  a  total  renunciation  of  the  world, 
and  live  without  any  property  whatever.'  Driven  fVom  this  place 
by  persecutions,  he  betook  himself  to  those  districts  where  the 
apostolical  society  of  Segarelli  was  established,  joined  it,  and 
after  the  death  of  Segarelli,  became  the  leader  of  the  party.  He 
travelled  about  Italy,  seeking  opportunities  to  extend  his  sect ; 
but  everywhere  dogged  by  the  Inquisitors,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  city  to  city.  Thrice  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  so  managed  his  part  as  to  deceive  the  judges,  and  gain 
his  liberty.'  According  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Aposto- 
licals,  all  Christ's  commands  should  be  observed  to  the  letter ; 
and  so  every  attestation  was  to  be  a  simple  yea  or  nay.^    But  the 

1  Aguiut  its  credibility  is  the  fset  also,  thst  tliese  writers,  belonging  to  a  place  and 
period  which  breathed  nothing  bnt  hostility  to  Dolcino,  of  whom  they  are  eager  to  say 
eTerytbing  bad,  still  mention  nothing  of  this  sort,  which  they  gladly  would  hare  done  if 
it  had  been  tme,  for  the  purpoae  of  showing  that  the  hidden  root  of  his  heresy  was 
eovetousness. 

9  So  says  Benvennto :  Jbi  in  montibos  illis  inter  gentes  mdes  et  credolas  eoepit  fun- 
dare  novam  sectam  in  habitu  firatricelli  sine  online,  praedicaas  se  verum  Dei  apostoiom 
et  quod  omnia  debebant  communicari  in  caritate. 

8  He  confessed  this  at  his  last  trial.  See  the  Historia  Doloiui  in  Moratori,  U  in,,  f. 
48S. 

4  See  in  the  protocol  of  the  Inquisition  at  Tonlouse,  published  by  Philip  of  Limborclj, 
f.  361,  the  deelaration  of  an  Apostolical  with  regard  to  oaths.    He  says  to  the  inquisitor : 
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Strictness  of  tbese  principles  must  in  this  case  hare  yielded,  or 
the  interpretation  of  them  accommodated  itself  to  the  force  of 
circumstances.     As  Dolcino  denied  the  competency  of  that  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal,  or  the  right  of  any  mere  human  authority 
to  call  others  to  an  account  for  their  religions  conrictions,  so  he 
seems  to  have  considered  it  allowable  to  deceiye  by  an  oath  tiiose 
judges  who  arrogated  to  themselves  a  lordship  oyer  the  conscience 
which  did  not  belong  to  them.     The  verbal  answer  might  be  giren 
in  one  way,  the  convictions  of  the  heart  held  in  another.     So  long 
as  a  man  could  save  his  life  by  such  prevarication,  the  end  would 
sanctify  the  means,' — a  principle  which  Dolcino  undoubtedly  ap- 
plied in  other  cases  where  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it. 
At  length  he  retired  to  Dalmatia,  a  safer  spot.     From  thence 
he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  brethren  scattered  through  all 
countries,  and  directed  also  to  Christians  generally.     He  claimed 
for  himself  a  divine  mission,  having  respect  not  barely  to  a  parti- 
cular community,  but  to  entire  Christendom,  to  announce  to  all  the  * 
judgment  impending  over  the  corrupt  church,  to  present  before  all 
the  pattern  of  the  resuscitated  apostolical  life,  since  the  entire 
purified  church  was  to  pass  over  into  this  apostolical  brotherly  com- 
munity.    This  letter  began  with  the  confession  of  his  orthodoxy, 
which  his  opponents  pronounced  a  mere  pretence.      He  then 
described  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  community,  by  which 
the  perfection  of  the  apostolic  life  was  to  be  restored,  a  union 
without  the  outward  vow  of  obedience,  preserved  only  by  the  in- 
ward bond  of  love.'     This  fellowship,  he  declares,  had  been  speci- 
ally sent  and  chosen  in  these  last  days  of  the  world,  by  God,  the 
Father,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.     He,  the  brother  Dolcino,  as 
he  styled  himself,  had  been  specially  called  and  chosen  by  Grod, 
with  revelations  communicated  to  him  respecting  present  and 
future  events,  which  furnished  a  key  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     He  calls  Gerhard  Segarelli  the  founder 
of  this  last  reformation  of  the  Christian  life,  and  himself  the 
divinely  commissioned  leader  of  the  new  spiritual  community,  to 

Qaod  caveret  Bib  i,  quod  non  peocaret,  faciendo  ipsum  jnrare,  quia  in  evaDgelio  Dens 
prohibuerat  jnrare. 

1  See  the  Additamentnm  in  Muratori,  f.  457,  n.  20. 

3  Congregationem  suam  spiritoalem  ease  et  propriam  in  proprio  modo  vivendi  apos- 
iolico  et  proprio  nomine  cum  paupfrtate  propria  et  sine  vinculo  obedientiae  exterioris, 
sed  cum  interiori  lantnm. 
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qualify  him  for  which  office,  the  auderstanding  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  Bible  had  been  revealed  to  him.^  He  presented  his  intui- 
tions of  the  onward  movement  of  the  church,  of  her  increasing 
conflicts  till  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  of  her  triumph,  for 
which  the  way  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  Apostolicals.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  throughout  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet.  Antici- 
pating, he  said,  the  impending  judgments  of  God,  he  had  hidden 
himself  and  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  till  6od's  appointed  time,  when  all  his  ad- 
versaries were  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  and  his  would  come  forth 
and  preach  openly.^  All  their  persecutors,  all  the  prelates  of 
the  cbnrch,  were  in  a  short  time  to  be  exterminated  ;  those  that 
remained  would  be  converted,  and  adopt  the  apostolical  mode  of 
living.  The  Apostolicals  would  then  gain  the  preponderance  in 
all  matters.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  second  and  a  third  letter 
of  the  same  general  import.s 

Many  things  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, — the  appear- 
ance of  a  pope  possessed  of  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
Apostolicals,  and  who  stood  in  so  strong  a  contrast  with  his  pre- 
decessors, as  Gelestin  the  Fifth  ;  the  secular  drift  and  policy  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  his  contests  and  final  humiliation,  might 
appear  as  a  confirmation  of  Dolcino's  predictions.  Where  the 
issue  plainly  contradicted  them,  he  still  might  not  allow  himself 
to  be  nonplussed,  and  would  only  have  to  give  them  a  different 
interpretation. 

Dolcino  had  determined  to  await  the  final  crisis  in  Dalmatia, 
where  he  had  founded  a  small  community ;  but  by  the  invitation 
of  a  wealthy  landholder  of  his  native  country,  Milano  Sola,  in  the 
Valley  of  Sessia,  near  Campertolio,  in  the  Province  of  Novara, 
he  was  induced,  in  the  year  1304,  to  take  refuge  in  that  place, 
and  from  thence  he  extended  his  sect  amongst  men  and  women. 
Numbers  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  attempts  to  way- 
lay him  led  him  to  flee  for  security,  with  a  band  of  adherents, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  men  and  women,  to  an  inaccessible 

1  Oeraidum  iooeptorem  iMtus  yitae  novisaimte  reformatae,  et  rectorem  aliam,  scilicet 
■eipaam,  a  Deo  miMum  saper  congregationem  praedictam  cum  inielligentia  ad  aperien- 
das  prophetias. 

>  Usque  ad  tempus  praefinitom,  in  quo  ipaeet  sui  publice  apparebnut  et  publice  prae- 
dicabunt,  umcibus  suis  advenariis  exterminaiis. 

'  From  the  first  two  extracts  in  the  Additaroentis  ad  bistoriam  Dolcini. 
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moan  tain.  But  here,  though  safe  from  other  enemies,  they  were 
exposed  to  perish  by  famine.  As  none  would  willingly  supply 
them  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  took  the  liberty  to  ob- 
tain it  by  force  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  Apost^icals, 
who  accused  the  dominant  church  of  apostasy  fVom  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which  they  practised, 
who  condemned  ail  shedding  of  blood  as  nnchristiau,  and  were 
for  committing  everything  to  the  judgment  of  God,  were  forced 
by  necessity  to  depart  from  their  own  principles.  Dolcino 
once  inore  let  down  his  theory  to  the  exigencies  of  practice. 
The  Apostolicals  looked  upon  their  relation  to  the  adherents 
of  the  dominant  church  as  one  of  open  war.  The  end  of  self- 
preserration  must  again  sanction  the  means.  In  the  year  1305, 
a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  Dolcino.  With  consummate 
skill  he  directed  for  two  years  the  measures  of  defence  against 
a  superior  force,  and  was  able  to  inspire  his  friends  with  an 
enthusiastic  courage,  which  surmounted  every  difficulty  till  the 
year  1307,  when  the  remnant  of  the  famished  Apostolicals,  after 
fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  surrendered  to  the  superior  force 
of  their  enemies.^  One  of  the  captives  was  Dolcino,  who,  under 
the  most  cruel  tortures  which  fanaticism  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance 
could  devise,  manifested  a  steady  calmness,  which  filled  even  bis 
enemies  with  astonishment,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
was  rather  the  stoicism  of  the  intoxicated  enthusiast,  than  the 
calm  submission  of  the  sober,  genuinely  Christian  martyr,  with 
his  eye  fixed  in  the  full  consciousness  of  human  weakness  on  the 
image  of  his  sufiering  Master. 

In  Dolcino,  we  see  the  climax  of  that  ascetical  view  of  Chris- 
tian charity,'  according  to  which  it  should  manifest  itself,  not  in 

1  It  is  foreign  from  oar  pnrpooe  to  entur  farther  into  the  aoeoant  of  thii  renierkaMe 
war.  We  refer  on  this  point  to  the  more  fhll  inTeatigation  and  deacription  in  the  aboTo- 
mentioned  work  of  Krone. 

2  Krone  (p.  35),  following  the  documeDts  published  by  Baggiolini,  givea  a  peculiar 
account  of  Doloino*8  doctrines,  according  to  which  they  would  resemble  those  of  the 
later  Beghards.  But  we  most  have  these  documents  before  ns,  In  order  to  form  any 
decided  judgment  with  regord  to  their  credibility.  We  do  not  venturei  therefore,  aa  yet 
io  follow  this  new  view  of  the  matter,  but  hold  to  the  documenu  made  known  to  us  by 
Muratori,  which,  to  be  sore,  do  not  contain  a  full  representation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Doleino,  and  indeed  presuppoae  a  great  deal  that  is  wanting.  It  is  very  irne,  the  Spanish 
author,  Al varus  Pelagius,  who  began  to  write  his  work,  De  planota  ecclesiae,at  Avignon, 
when  Papal  poenitentiary,  a.d.  1330.  says  lib.  ii.,  f.  172,  cd.  1517 :  Caput  latins  sectae 
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the  appropriation  of  all  earthly  means  for  the  adyancement  of 
Ood's  kingdom,  but  in  the  renaneiation  of  every  earthly  adyan- 
tage ;  not  in  the  conciliation  and  subordination  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  condition  flowing  out  of  hnman  relations,  and  necessary  to 
the  yarious  development  of  man's  nature,  but  in  the  total  abnega-* 
tion  of  those  differences.  In  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  the 
church,  he  proposed  an  entire  estrangement  from  the  world  by  a 
fraternal  association  of  love,  in  which  all  should  be  united  together 
under  a  voluntary  bond,  independent  of  constraint  and  law,  and 
with  the  repudiation  of  all  property  and  all  inequalities  of  con^ 
dition.  Connected  with  this  view  of  love  in  the  form  of  entire 
estrangement  from  the  world,  was  his  view  of  marriage,  which  he 
would  have  separated  from  all  sensuous  affections,  substituting  a 
purely  spiritual  fellowship  between  husband  and  wift  in  the  place 
of  marriage,  reviving  the  ascetical  fanaticism  of  the  Syneiaactae. 
Such  was  the  spiritual  union  in  which  he  lived  himself  with  the 
sister  Margaret,  whom,  in  the  introdoctiou  to  his  letters,  he  called 
"  the  beloved  above  all  others,"  (prae  eaeieris  giM  dileetisaima,} 
It  was  the  most  dangerous  error  in  this  fanatical  drift.  Sense 
thns  despised,  under  the  false  persuasion  of  a  superiority  of  the 
spirit  over  the  flesh,  would  easily  find  occasions  to  manifest  itself, 
and  in  a  worse  way  than  before.  This  principle  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  point,  that  all  mankind  should  come  to  live  together  in 
perfect  innocence  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  this  fellowship  of 
lore,  renouncing  every  earthly  feeling,  was  to  form  the  transition- 
point  to  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

Briciso  distinguished  four  stages  and  divisions  in  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  First,  the  stage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where,  as  all  depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race,  everything  was  arranged  with  reference  to  this  end. 
As  at  this  stage  corruption  spread  wider  and  wider,  Christ  with 
the  apostles  and  their  successors  appeared,  to  heal  the  infirmities 
incident  to  the  earlier  condition.  Humility,  patience,  poverty, 
chastity,  were  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  preceding  stage. 

tf lrStii9  libertotifl  ittii  temporfhns  ftiit  Dutchlnus  Lonibardus  qoi  fuit  combnsius  cum 
qntdam  8ii«  mervtrice  in  f»onibardia  prope  Vercellensein  nivitatem  ;  but  even  he  does 
Dot  Fvffidently  dfstiDgnith  the  different  kinds  of  Apostolioals,  Br gbards,  and  brothers  of 
tba  free  spirit. 
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The  unmarried  life  was  now  preferred  before  marriage,  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  possessions  to  the  possession  of  earthly  goods. 
This  second  stage  lasted  till  the  time  of  Gonstantine  or  Pope  Sil- 
Tester,  and  the  later  generations  gradually  departed  from  the 
perfection  of  the  preceding  ones,  till  the  third  period  appeared, 
when  the  multitudes  of  the  heathen  were  conrerted  in  increasing 
numbers  to  Christianity.  To  train  them  by  degrees  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  show  them  how  the  things  of  earth  should  be  used 
in  the  lore  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  the  church  had  now  to 
Assume  earthly  possessions  and  riches.  She  must  make  use  of 
secular  power,  and  rule  in  order  to  educate  and  guide  the  mde 
people.  Hence,  then,  a  departure  was  required  Arom  the  original 
<ipndition  of  apostolical  porerty.^  But  when  men  grew  cold  in  the 
lore  of  6od  and  their  neighbours,  when  they  departed  from  the 
example  of  Silvester  and  from  the  right  use  of  earthly  goods, 
the  stricter  rule  of  Benedict  appeared  as  a  reaction.'  For  a 
time,  virtuous  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  to  be  found  side  by 
side ;  both  forms  of  living  were  good,  each  in  its  place ;  save 
that  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
the  goodness  went  on  diminishing,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
monks  it  went  on  increasing  ;  the  clerical  life  gradually  lost  its 
influence,  and  monachism  continually  gained  the  preponderance.* 
But  when,  again,  both  ecclesiastics  and  monks  had  almost  en* 
tirely  lost  the  love  of  Ood  and  their  neighbours,  and  departed 
from  their  primitive  mode  of  life,  then,  as  a  reaction  against  this 
state  of  things,  came  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  possessions 
and  of  all  temporal  lordship,  in  the  rules  of  Francis  and  Domi- 
nick.^    Still,  even  this  reformation  did  not  afford  an  adequate 

1  Dom  sio  conTertebantur  et  non  reArigenbantnr  in  tmore  Dei  et  proiimi,  melius  ftiit 
Bancto  Silyestro  papae  et  aliia  iQccessoribaa  sais  posseaaiones  terrenaa  et  diyitiaa  ana- 
oipere  et  habere,  qaam  paupertaa  apoatolica  et  melina  fait  regere  populum,  quam  non 
regere,  ad  tenendam  ipsam  sic  et  conaerrandom. 

3  Qnando  incoepenint  popoli  refrigerari  a  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  et  declinaie  a  modo 
Vivendi  aancti  Silveatri,  tunc  melior  fuit  modua  vivendi  beat!  fienedieti,  qoam  allqaia 
alias,  quia  in  texrenia  fait  atrictior  et  a  temporali  dominio  magia  eeparatas. 

8  Et  tamen  ita  bonaa  erat  tano  modus  bonorum  olericoram,  qai  tunc  erant,  sicnt  mo- 
nachomm,  niai  quod  modaa  clericornm  bonorum  aecundum  majorem  partem  nomeri 
eonim  erat  in  diminuendo  et  monachoram  erat  in  multiplieando. 

*  Qnando  elerici  et  monachi  quasi  ex  toto  a  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  rafirigerati  faersnt 
et  deelinaverunt  a  priori  atatu  sno,  tone  melior  fuit  modus  vivendi  aanotl  Fianciai  et 
aancti  Dominici  et  magia  atrictua  in  poaaidendo  rea  terrenaa  et  In  dominio  temporali 
magis  quam  modua  vivendi  beati  Benedicti  et  monaoborum. 
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counterpoise  to  the  ex  tensive  spread  of  corruption  among  the 
monks  and  ecclesiastics.  All  prelates,  ecclesiastics,  and  monks 
waxed  colder  and  colder  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neigh- 
boars,  departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  way  of  life  among 
their  predecessors.  For  the  purpose  then  of  checking  this  tide 
of  corruption,  the  life  of  the  Apostolical  brethren  was  instituted, 
by  a  divine  call ;  and  this  is  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  is  to  continne  till  the  final  judgment;  the 
last  defence  against  the  encroaching  torrent  of  worldliness.  In 
like  manner,  Dolcino  marked  out  the  diflferent  periods  of  the 
church.  The  first,  when  the  church  was  a  holy  and  humble  one  ;' 
the  second,  from  Silvester  and  onwards,  when  the  church  was 
honoured  and  rich,  but  still  perseyered,  however,  in  righteous- 
ness ;  the  third,  as  she  now  is,  rich  and  honoured,  but  at  the 
same  time  apostate  fVom  6od,  full  of  avarice,  luxury,  and  pride  ;^ 
the  fourth  corresponds  to  the  first,  as  being  the  restoration  of  the 
Apostolical  perfection. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  Apostolical  brethern  differs  from 
that  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  in  two  respects.  First, 
the  latter  have  monasteries,  to  which  they  carry  what  they  have 
gained  by  begging.  The  Apostolical  brethren  have  no  houses, 
and  take  nothing  with  them,  hoard  nothing  up ;  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  on  the  pittance  bestowed  on  them  at  the  moment 
by  the  charity  of  the  pious.'  Secondly,  the  Apostolicals,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  orders  of  monks,  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  their  mode  of  life  by  any  outward  and  formal  vows  f  they  are 

1  Tertins  sUtas  fuit  et  est  modo  dives,  avaniB,  foroicarios,  bonorabilia  et  soperbus. 
Tbe  word  fornicaiins  may  be  nudentood  in  the  proper  or  tbe  improper  apoenlyptieal 
sense.  Here  very  probably  in  the  latter,  as  Dolcino  really  taaght'Csee  Moratori,  f. 
466)  :  ecclesia  Romana  est  ilia  mereiriz,  quae  a  fide  Ghristi  aposUyit,and  tbe  Apostoli. 
eal  Peter  de  Lagio  styled  thecorrnpt  cbarch  Babylon,  and  the  great  whore  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   In  the  protocol  published  by  Philip  of  Lunborch,  1.  c.,  f.  861. 

S  Nos  nee  domos  habemus  neo  etiam  mendicsu  portare  debemus,  says  Dolcino.  The 
Apostolical  Peter  de  Lagio,  from  Spain,  Petrus  Lacensis,  distinguished  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  poverty :  the  perfecU  paupertas,  qoam  tenaerunt  Apostoli  et  omnes  illi,  qui 
seqnnntnr  et  imitantur  eos,  videlicet  nihil  habere,  nee  in  proprio  nee  in  communi. 
Item  est  panpertas  imperfecta,  sicut  est  religlosorum  viventiam  secundum  regulam 
sancti  Aogustini  et  sancti  Benedicti,  qui  habent  possessiones  et  divitias  in  communi  et 
tales  religiosi  non  sunt  perfecti  in  paupertate,  quia  habent  domos  ad  manendum  et  in 
eommnni  neoessaria  ad  comedendum  et  bibendnm.  See  the  Inquisitional  sentence - 
book  of  Philip  of  Limborch,  f.  360. 

*  One  of  the  prineiples  of  Dolcino  in  Muratori  (t  ix.,  f.  AST) :  Quod  perfeotior  viu  est 
vivere  sine  voto,  quam  cum  voto. ' 
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not  bound  by  any  ontward  rule  of  obedience  to  a  particniar  class 
of  saperioTB,  bat,  with  them,  all  the  members  are  held  together 
by  the  free  spirit  of  love  ;  no  other  bond  exists  but  the  inner  one 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  Dolcino  set  up  against  the  legal  con* 
dition,  that  of  gospel  liberty.  Though  the  Apostolicals  recog- 
nized men  called  of  God  as  the  founders  and  guides  of  their 
society,  yet  they  were  not  subject  to  them  by  an  outward  tow 
of  obedience.  The  monkish  virtue  of  obedience  must  wholly 
cease,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Apostolicals^  who  ad- 
mitted no  form  of  obedience  whaterer,  but  that  of  free  obedience 
to  God.  Dolcino,  in  his  letters  to  the  different  communitiea  of 
the  Apostolicals,  describes  them  as  brethren  mutually  subordinate 
^nd  bound  to  each  other,  by  ties  of  affection  without  the  bond  of 
outward  obedience.i  As  Dolcino  uniformly  opposed  the  inward 
power  and  desecularization  of  religion,  to  its  extemalisation  and 
conformity  to  the  world,  in  the  corrupt  church,  so  he  underraloed 
the  importance  attached  to  consecrated  places  of  worship.  '*  A 
church,"  he  is  reported  to  haye  said,  "  is  no  better  for  prayer  to 
God,  than  a  stable  or  a  sty.^  Christ  may  be  worshipped  as  well 
or  even  better  in  grores  than  in  churches."  It  is  clear  that  the 
abore  principle  and  tendency  must  haye  led  him  to  depart  in  a 
great  many  other  ways  from  the  church  doctrine,  than  his  muettlod 
life  and  preyailing  practical  bent  allowed  him  liberty  to  express 
with  consciousness ;  unless  it  be  the  fault  of  the  records  which 
we  follow,  that  we  hare  but  a  yery  imperfect  knowledge  of  Dol^ 
cino's  principles  in  their  logical  coherence. 

Dolcino  taught,  again,  that  the  church  of  Borne,  by  reason  of 
her  apostasy  and  of  the  preyailing  yices  among  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  had  lost  all  the  authority  conferred  on  her  in  the  person 
of  the  apostle  Peter.  This  was  transferred  to  the  community 
which  restored  the  Apostolical  life,  and  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  all 
truly  Christian  people.  The  Apostolical  Peter  of  Lugio,  made  a 
distinction  betwixt  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  church  (ecclesia 
spiritfAaUs  et  camaliaj.  The  former  consists  of  those  who  live 
in  perfect  poyerty  and  humility,  and  in  spiritual  obedience  to 
God  ;  but  the  second^  of  those  who  liye  in  fleshly  lusts,  riches, 

1  Omoes  invicem  sine  vinculo  exteriorls  obcdientiae,  led  intorioris  Untnm  sabjecti  et 
uniti. 

2  M  unit  on,  t.  \x  ,  f.  J67. 
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And  hononr,  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  like  the  prelates 
of  the  chnrch  of  Borne. 

If  the  representation  given  by  opponents  of  Dolcino's  doctrine 
is  correct,  he  announced  that  after  the  corrupt  church  had  been 
deprired  of  her  wealth  by  some  king  whom  God  would  choose  as 
the  instrument  of  the  judgments  to  be  brought  upon  her,  and 
reduced  back  to  apostolical  poyerty,  the  Boman  pope  and  the  in- 
corrigible prelates  were  to  be  slain,  and  a  new  holy  pope,  the 
worthy  successor  of  Peter,  to  be  chosen  by  God  himself,  and  this 
was  to  be  Dolcino,  should  he  be  then  liying.^  Unquestionably, 
it  follows  from  the  supposition  that  the  Apostolical  brethren  re- 
present the  restored  apostolical  church,  to  which  is  transferred 
all  the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  distinguished  the  apos% 
tolic  age,  to  which  passes  oyer  the  entire  authority  bestowed  on 
Peter ;  from  this  supposition  it  unquestionably  follows  that  their 
diyinely  commissioned  leader  must  hold  the  first  place ;  that, 
namely,  which  was  before  occupied  by  the  pope,  yet  with  the 
modification  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  free  obedience,  of  the 
brotherly  community,  the  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

It  is  manifest  fit>m  Dolcino's  doctrine  as  thus  set  forth,  that 
Joachim's  idea  of  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost  harmonizes  with 
it ;  though  none  of  the  older  contemporary  sources  ascribe  to 
him  this  idea.'  According  to  Dolcino's  doctrine,  also,  the  last 
period  might  be  called  a  time  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  inasmuch  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  period  was  to  be  the  free 
inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Apostolical  brethren  and 

1  The  latter  is  stated,  howsTer,  only  in  the  Hiatoria  Doloini  in  MuratorL  Aeeordiog 
to  the  Additamentis,  which  are  more  aeoorate  in  their  representation  of  Dolcino's  doc- 
trine, Dolcino  distingoishes  himself  firom  this  pope;  and  the  supposition  that  he  declar- 
ed himself  to  be  this  pope,  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  falae  conolusion  of  hts 
•nemiea. 

S  Notices  of  heretics  of  a  later  time  in  the  French  language,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  Avignon  and  Maraeilles,  attribute  to  Dolcino  'that  whole  doctrine 
about  the  three  ages,  or  periods.  But  these  surely  are  no  credible  sources  of  infonna* 
tion,  ainoe  we  And  Doldno  confounded  in  them  with  the  Fratrieelli  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  to  the  kind  communications  of  M.  O.  Heine 
of  this  city,  one  of  my  dear  young  theologiana,  who  has  for  some  years  consecrated  his 
means  and  talenta  to  literary  investigations,  psrticnlariy  in  the  libraries  of  Spain,  ftom 
which  a  rich  harvest  may  be  expected  in  due  time.  The  ssme  friend  has  also  sent  me  a 
hiiUot\a  DaleiHi  transcribed  by  him,  which,  however,  is  not  different  lh>m  the  one  already 
pabliabed  by  Mnratori. 

VOL.  VHI.  2  G 
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Bisters,  of  a  life  no  longer  depending,  us  before,  on  ontwanl 
means  and  ordinances,  bat  purely  producing  itself  from  witiiin 
outwards. 

We  may  also  mention  as  a  thing  deserving  notice,  that  the 
great  poet,  Dante,  a  contemporary,  compares  Dolcino  with  Mo- 
hammed. He  composed  his  work  after  Dolcino's  death  ;  bat  he 
transports  himself  back  to  the  time  when  the  heresiarch  was  be- 
sieged in  those  inaccesBible  mountains  corered  with  snow  and  ice, 
where  starration  appeared  the  only  method  of  forcing  him  to 
submission.  He  represents  Mohammed  therefore  as  tdling 
Dante,  that  he  might  warn  brother  Dolcino  to  look  out  and  pro- 
Tide  himself  well  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  for  otherwise 
he  would  soon  be  compelled  to  yield,  and  come  down  to  Moham- 
med in  hell.^  The  question  is,  what  led  Dante  to  bring  these 
two  personages  together  ?  No  doubt,  because  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a  false  prophet,  determined  to  assert  bis  pretended  diTine 
mission  with  the  sword,  and  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  a  com- 
munity of  wires,  which  was  imputed  to  Dolcino  by  his  opponents, 
and  the  like.  But  a  certain  truth  lies  at  bottom  of  this  compari- 
son, di£ferent  as  these  indiyiduals  were  in  other  respects.  lo 
both,  we  find  a  true  element  of  religious  enthusiasm,  though  per- 
verted by  the  intermingling  of  natural  feelings  not  contrv^ed, 
and  an  imagination  not  held  in  curb  by  the  divine  Ufe.  Both 
had  a  partial  view  of  truth  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  opposed  to 
prevailing  errors.  In  the  case  of  Mohammed,  enthusiasm  for  the 
faith  in  one  Almighty  God  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  polytheism; 
in  the  case  of  Dolcino,  enthusiasm  for  a  religious  community, 
estranged  from  the  world,  stood  abruptly  opposed  to  a  worldly 
church.  Both  meant,  at  first,  to  labour  simply  as  prophets, 
simply  by  the  word  ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  mistake  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  sword  in  the  defence,  of  truth.  In  the  case  of 
Mohammed,  success  hurried  him  on  to  further  steps ;  in  that  of 
Dolcino,  it  was  necessity.     Yet  in  Mohammed,  this  course  of 


1  Tbe  words  in  the  S8th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  y.  6&. 
Or  dl  a  Fn  Dololn  dnnque,  che  ■*  armL 
Tu  oha  forae  vedrai  U  lole  in  breve, 
8*  egU  non  vuol  qui  tosto  seguarmi 
Si  d!  TiTaada,  ohe  itretta  di  neve 
Non  reohl  la  vittorla  al  Noarete, 
Ch'  altrimenti  acqulvtar  non  aaria  Ifeve. 
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proceediog  was  certainly  grounded  in  his  whole  religions  mode  of 
thinking,  which  was  an  incarnation  of  Judaism.  In  Dolcino,  it 
was  adopted,  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  originally  laid 
down  by  him.  Yet,  as  he  was  bent  on  realizing  at  once,  in  the 
form  of  an  outward  community,  orerlooking,  with  enthusiastic 
love,  the  great  gulf  betwixt  his  purpose  and  its  accomplishment, 
an  idea  which  Christianity  would  realize  by  moral  spirit  and 
temper  in  the  rery  process  of  that  historical  developmetit  which 
proceeds  in  conformity  with  nature,  so  by  this  extemalization  and 
secularization  of  a  thing  that  was  only  to  be  seized  ideally  and 
spiritually,  he  was  hurried  along  farther  and  farther  in  the  same 
course  of  secular  action. 

Ideas  which  hare  once  acquired  in  a  period  a  certain  dominar 
tion,  are  wont  to  lay  hold  of  manifestations  proceeding  from  some 
entirely  different  quarter,  merely  furnishing  them  a  point  of  at- 
tachment ;  and  to  stamp  their  signature  upon  fanatical  tenden- 
cies, which  happen  to  meet  and  mingle  with  them,  assuming  in 
the  same  some  strange,  fantastic  shape.  Thus  we  may  instance, 
as  illustrating  the  power  which  the  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  exerted  on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
sect  otherwise  unimportant,  which  sprung  up  in  the  last  times  of 
this  century  in  Milan. 

In  the  year  1281,  a  rich  widow  of  noble  rank,  died  in  MiUn, 
Wilhelma,  or  Wilhelmina,  said  to  hare  been  a  Bohemian  princess. 
Haring  spent  in  that  city  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  her 
life,  she  secured  the  lore  and  respect  of  many  by  her  piety,  and 
especially  by  her  active  charities.  A  circle  of  men  and  women, 
who  had  placed  themseWes  under  her  guidance,  and  were  adrised 
and  helped  by  her  in  their  necessities,  had  become  strongly  at* 
tached  to  her.  She  was  reyerenced  as  a  saint,  insomuch  that  the 
sick  applied  to  her  for  healing.  Already  in  her  lifetime  she  began 
to  be  made  an  object  of  extraragant,  fanatical  yeneration ;  though 
such  demonstrations  were  neyer  sanctioned  by  herself,  but  repel- 
led with  abhorrence :  but  this  yeneration  was  not  to  be  suppressed 
in  that  way ;  on  the  contrary,  it  increased  so  much  the  more  after 
her  death. 

A  citizen  of  Milan,  Andrew  Saramita,  who  seems  to  haye 
united  in  himself  the  characters  of  impostor  and  fanatic,^  under- 
took to  work  upon  this  feeling.     The  body  of  Wilhelmina,  which 
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had  been  already  buried,  was  disinterred.  Haring  first  beeft 
bathed  in  water  and  wine,  it  was  enwrapped  in  costly  purple  robes, 
fringed  with  siWer  and  gold.  To  the  water  in  which  the  body  had 
been  washed,  the  bewildered  enthusiasts  ascribed  a  miraculous 
virtue  ;  oyer  the  recent  grare  of  Wilhelmina  they  erected  a 
magnificent  altar,  and  pilgrims  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the 
spot.  It  was  not  enough  to  honour  Wilhelmina  as  a  saint.  The 
yeneration  exceeded  all  bounds;  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and 
opposition  with  the  dominant  church  was  doubtless  connected 
with  it.  In  Wilhelmina,  it  was  pretended,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate.  After  the  worship  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Diyine  Word  in  Christ,  was  to  follow  the  worship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  incarnate  in  Wilhelmina.  A  new  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  to  begin.  The  ancient  hierarchy,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
yicar  of  Christ,  was  to  cease ;  a  new  female  hierarchy,  corres- 
ponding to  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  woman,  at 
whose  head  stood  a  yicar  of  Wilhelmina,  as  the  incarnate  Holy 
Spirit,  was  to  take  its  place.  For  the  present,  this  place  was 
filled  by  the  nun  Mayfreda  of  Tiroyano.  In  the  year  1300  this 
sect  was  put  down  by  force,  and  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
it  perished  at  the  stake.^ 

Since  then,  as  appears  erident  from  the  facts  aboye  presented, 
the  church  had  now  to  engage  in  a  yiolent  contest  with  tendencies 
of  spirit,  struggling  in  opposition  to  her,  continually  multiplying 
and  continually  spreading, — a  contest  such  as  had  neyer  occurred 
before, — she  must  be  driyen  (in  case  she  would  concede  nothing 
to  religious  needs  manifesting  themselyes  with  such  power,  but 
was  determined  to  maintain  her  position  against  all  opposition) 
to  employ  eyery  means  at  her  command  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing an  insurrection  which  could  not  be  put  down  by  spiritual 
might  alone.  Those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  on  the  ground 
of  which  all  yiolent  measures  against  heresies  could  be  justified, 
had,  indeed,  long  since  been  shaped  out  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  Augustin ;  and  the  systematic  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
century  needed,  in  the  present  case,  only  to  build  further  on  the 
same  foundation.     But  the  bishops  were  too  busily  occupied  with 

1  See  tb«  extracts  from  tlie  trial  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  in  tbe  literary 
tour  to  Italy,  of  the  Bohemian  historiographer,  Franz  Palacky.  Prague,  1838,  p.  7U, 
and  on. 
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other  concerns  to  ferret  ont,  in  all  quarters,  the  sects  which,  with 
so  mnch  seal  and  so  mnch  pradence,  sought  to  spread  themselyes 
in  the  communities;  and  in  many  districts  where  the  anti^- 
chnrchly  spirit  had  already  become  too  powerful,  they  were  no 
longer  regarded  in  the  communities  with  the  requisite  respect. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  South  France,  in  Languedoc,  in 
the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse ;  districts  where  also  at  a 
later  period  Protestantism  gained  a  wide  spread,  and  sought  to 
maintain  itself  in  a  sanguinary  struggle, — ^where  the  opponents 
of  the  dominant  church  found  protection  from  mighty  lords,  and 
the  localities  of  a  mountainous  region  afforded  them  safe  retreats. 
The  clergy,  and  the  church  serrice  had  here,  erer  since  the  last 
times  of  the  twelfth  century,  been  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule.  A  characteristic  proof  of  this  was  the  colloquial  phrase 
used  in  these  districts  to  express  a  supreme  feeling  of  disgust : 
**  I  would  rather  be  a  chaplain  than  thaf  By  mere  chance,  the 
fleets  scattered  in  South  France^  receired  the  common  name  of 
Albigenses  from  one  of  the  districts,  where  the  agents  of  the 
church  who  came  to  combat  them,  found  them  mostly  to  abound,^ 
— the  district  around  the  town  of  Alba,  or  Alby ;  and  by  this 
common  name  they  were  known  from  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*'    Under  this  general  denomination  parties  of 

i  The  man  who  dariag  the  crusades  agaixMt  the  Albigenaes  wrote  in  verse  in  the  Pro- 
Ven9al  language  the  history  of  this  war,  published  by  Fanriel,  in  the  Collection  des  do- 
eomens  invito  rar  lliistoirs  de  Frtnoe,  Paris,  1^,  says,  that  the  sects  were  thieUy 
spread  throagLont  the  whole  province  of  Alby,  Carcassone,  Laiirsc,in  a  great  part  of  the 

province  of  fieziers  as  far  as  Bourdeauz : la  eretgia  [Era  tant  fort  monteia  cui 

domini  Dieus  maldia]  Que  traatots  Albeges  (absolutely  all,— the  appended  adverb  tra» 
gives  a  superlative  signification  to  the  adjective  iou$),  avia  en  sa  bailla  [Gareasses, 
Lauragues,  tot  la  miyor  partia]  De  Bexers  tro  a  Bordel  si  col  cami  tenia  (as  far  as  the 
way  goes),  A  motz  de  lor  crezens  e  de  lor  companLia  (many  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
party).    In  the  above-mentioned  poem,  v.  80,  et  seq. 

9  In  the  Histoire  g^n^rale  de  Languedoc,  published  by  the  Maurins,  an  important 
work  in  reference  to  the  history  of  these  struggles  (u  iii.,  A.  d.  1737),  it  is  asserted,  in 
connection  with  that  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Albigeois,  which  first 
threw  more  light  on  this  subject  (note  xiii.,  1  ^53),  that  the  heretics  were  by  no  means 
partioularly  spread  over  thia  district,  and  that  it  was  not  this  which  had  occasioned  the 
more  general  use  of  that  name;  but  the  above- cited  words  of  the  Provencal  poet  prove 
the  contrary. 

•  The  words  in  the  dedication,  addressed  to  the  pope,  in  the  so  often  cited  Gbroniele 
of  the  monk  Peter  of  Vaux-Sernai:  Undo  sciant,  qui  lecturi  sunt,  quia  in  pluribus 
hujus  operis  locis  Tolosani  et  aliamm  civitatum  et  castromm  haeretici  et  defensores 
eorum  generaliter  Albigenses  vocantur,  eo  quod  aliae  nationes  haereticos  Plovinoiales 
Albigenses  consueverint  appeUare. 
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different  tenets  were  comprehended  together,  bat  the  Gatbariats 
seem  to  hare  constitated  a  predominant  element  among  the  people 
thus  designated.  Innocent  the  Third,  a  pope  accustomed  to  act 
in  all  cases  with  rigour,  well  understood  that  extraordinary  mea- 
aures  were  needed  to  suppress  the  heretical  tendencies  so  rapidly 
adyanoing,  which-  threatened  wholly  to  sever  the  connection  be- 
twixt these  districts  and  the  church  of  Rome.  As  the  bishops, 
who  were  here  even  looked  upon  with  contempt,  had  shown  them- 
selres  too  weak  or  too  inactire,  he  chose  for  his  instruments  the 
monks, — an  order  in  which  the  most  faithful,  sealous,  and  actiTe 
organs  of  the  hierarchy  were  erer  to  be  found,  and  in  whose  hands 
was  already  placed  an  exorbitant  power  independent  of  the 
bishops, — the  germ  of  the  future  inquisitions.  At  the  rery  com- 
mencement of  his  papal  reign,  in  1198,  he  sent  to  South  France 
two  Cistercians,  Bainer  and  Guide,  whom  he  recommended  to  the 
bishops  and  magistrates  of  those  districts,  calling  upon  them  to 
sustain  them  in  their  labours  in  all  possible  ways.  These  monka, 
on  whom  the  pope  conferred  unlimited  powers  to  proceed  against 
the  heretics,  were  to  endeavour  to  convince  them,  by  argument, 
of  their  errors,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  this  way,  to  pro- 
nounce the  ban  upon  them.  The  nobles  and  magistrates  should 
then  expel  the  obstinate  from  the  country,  having  first  confiscated 
their  goods ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  come  back  again,  they  were 
to  be  visited  with  still  severer  punishments.  The  same  punish- 
ments were  suspended  over  all  who  dared  to  harbour  the  hereties 
as  over  the  heretics  themselves.  These  papal  delegates  were 
authorized  to  employ  ban  and  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  the  appointed  measures.  But  to  those  who,  in 
the  case  of  so  great  a  danger* threatening  the  church,  contended 
against  the  heretics  with  fidelity  and  devotion,  employing  the 
power  of  the  sword  bestowed  on  them  by  Ood  for  the  preservation 
of  the  faith,  the  pope  promised  the  same  indulgence  which  was 
granted  to  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  or  to  St  Jago  di 
Compostella.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  strange  medley,  not  un- 
common, indeed,  nor  new  to  this  age,  of  juridical,  ethical,  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  way  in  which  the  pope  proceeds  to  justify 
the  severity  of  these  measures  for  suppressing  the  heretics,  when 
he  says  that  these  sects  sought  to  rob  men,  not  of  their  earthly 
goods,  but  of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  be  who  deprives  a  man  of 
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faitby  Tobs  him  of  his  life,  since  the  jast  man  lives  by  his  faith.^ 
Bat  we  haye  seen  on  a  former  page^  how  bishop  Diego  of  Osma, 
in  Spain,  and  Dominick,  joined  themselves  to  these  men,  and 
endeavoured  to  introdace  a  more  spiritual  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  heretics.  Several  colloqnies  were  held  on  the  disputed  points 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  heretical  communities.  But  it  was 
impossible  that  these  transactions,  where  the  two  parties  pro- 
ceeded on  such  opposite  principles,  should  lead  to  any  favourable 
result ;  and  then,  the  heretics  were  found  fault  with  because  they 
would  not  so  easily  allow  thetnselves  to  be  converted.  In  a  reli- 
gious conference  of  this  sort,  which  was  held  in  1207,  at  Montreal, 
near  Carcassone,  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  bishop, 
Dominick,  and  a  pastor  of  the  so-called  Albigenses,  Arnold  Hot,> 
the  latter  defended  the  three  following  theses :  That  the  church 
of  Borne  is  not  the  bride  of  Christ,  not  the  holy  church,  but  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  that  her  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  her  constitu- 
tion not  a  holy  one,  founded  by  Christ ;  that  the  mass,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  at  present  celebrated,  did  not  originate  from 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  But  as  nothing  could  ^e  effected  by 
sermons^  and  disputation,  and  it  was  believed  that  nothing  could 
be  found  in  the  heretics  but  incorrigible  obstinacy  in  their  rebel- 
lion against  the  churchy  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  more 
compulsory  measures.  The  assassination  of  one  of  the  papal 
delegates,  added  afterwards  to  the  first,  the  monk  Peter  of  Castel- 


1  Nee  volamiiB  ipsoa  aegre  fene  aliqaatenus,  si  eos  ad  id  exequendnm  tam  diatricte 
compelli  praecipinuia.  oum  ad  nil  ampHos  intendamtia,  oti  seTeritatia  jadieio,  qaam  ad 
exatlrpandoa  haereticos,  qui  non  Dobia  aubataniiam  temporalem,  aed  apiritaaleiii  Titam 
sarripere  moliantor;  Dam  qui  fidem  adimit,  Titam  ftmtnr,  Justus  enim  ex  fide  Tivit.  See 
the  letter  of  Innocent  u>  the  arohbisUop  of  Aix  (Aquae),  and  the  bishops  of  hia  dioceae, 
lib.  i.,  e^  08. 

S  See  ToL  yH,  p.  861. 

8  The  protoeol  of  this  religious  conferenee  was  eompoaed  in  the  Catalonian  tongue. 
An  extract  from  it  was  first  published  bj  Nicole  Vignier  in  his  Histoire  de  TEglise,  and 
from  this  book,  which  has  not  fallen  nuder  my  eye,  archbishop  Usher  has  transcribed  it 
in  hia  work:  De  christianamm  ecclesiarum  in  occidentia  praeserthn  partibua  ab  apoato- 
licia  temporibns  ad  noatram  ueque  aetatem  continua  aucoeaaione  et  atatn,  f.  157,  Londini, 
1687. 

*  The  above-mentioned  Proyen^al  poet,  who  has  given  the  history  of  the  war  with  the 
Albigenaea,  aaya,  aerroona  were,  to  the  heretics,  not  worth  a  rotten  apple.  No  preian  lo 
piesio  (the  praieblnf )  ana  poma  porria.    Sea  1.  c.  ▼.  fiS. 
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naa  ( Pierre  de  Chdteau  nmfi  Petrua  a  Caatro  novo  J  f  in  1208/ 
which  the  pope  attributed  to  Count  Baimnnd  of  Tonlonse,  whom 
he  had  excommunicated,  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  groundlessness  of  this  accusation  ; — ^this  melan- 
choly erent  furnished  the  signal  for  a  thirty  years*  bloody  war,  in 
which  the  worst  outrages  of  fanaticism  and  cupidity  were  prac- 
tised against  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,' — the  famous 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  The  principle  that  erery  heretic, 
or  protector  of  heretics,  should  lose  his  land,  and  that  this  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  furnished  an  encouragement  and 
pretext  for  erery  species  .of  cupidity.  The  pope  himself  was 
compelled  to  see  worldly  interests  and  motires  giving  direction  to 
the  moTcment  he  had  excited,  and  could  no  longer  control/  A 
remark  worthy  of  notice  was  uttered  by  a  certain  count  Roger  de 
Foix.  During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  year  1228,  he 
declared  the  pope  had  no  business  to  meddle  in  the  concerns  of 
his  religion  ;  for  that  was  a  matter  in  which  each  man  must  enjoy 
his  liberty :  *'  This  liberty,"  he  said,  "  his  father  had  always  re- 
commended to  him  ;  assuring  him  that,  with  it,  and  a  mind  re- 
solved to  maintain  it,  he  might  look  on  calmly  though  the  yery 
Tault  of  heayen  gaye  way  and  broke  oyer  his  head ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  fear."^  After  the  land  had  been  laid  waste  for  thirty 
years,  the  blood  of  thousands  had  been  spilt,  and  a  general  sub* 
mission  had  thus,  in  the  year  1229,  been  finally  brought  about  by 


1  Pope  lunoeent  the  Third  stys  (lib.  xL  ep.  26)  that,  when  dying,  be  prayed  Ood  to 
forgive  bis  murderers.    Also  the  above-mentioned  Proven(al  poet,  stating  that  one  of  (b» 
eqaerries  of  the  Coant  of  Toulouse  had  murdered  Peter  of  Caatelnau,  says  that  the 
latter,  in  the  presence  of  all,  prayed  God  to  forgive  that  person  his  sin. 
El  pregnet  domni  den  veseot  tota  la  jaal, 
C^aels  perdo  aos  peoata  a  oel  f elo  sarjani. 
See  V.  90. 

S  The  above  Proven9aI  poet  reports  that  the  besiegers  of  the  town  of  Ch«Meiieiiil« 
when  they  saw  themaelves  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  first  condemned  many  hereties 
to  the  stake,  and  cast  many  beautiftil  heretic  femsles  into  the  flames,  who,  though  urgently 
importuned,  would  not  consent  to  be  converted. 

E  cela  Oflt  jutgero  mot  eretge  arder 
E  mota  bela  eretga  ins  en  lo  foo  giter, 
Car  oouvertir  non  volon  tan  nols  podon  prier. 
Bee  V.  322. 

*  See  a  letter  of  Innocent  the  Third  to  his  legates,  in  which  he  declares  against  the 
ttigust  proceeding  of  the  count  of  Toulouse.    Lib.  xv.,  ep.  102. 

4  See  Paul  Perrin,  Histoire  des  Albigeois,  Oen^ve,  1568,  p.  141,  from  a  mamncript 
aeeoont  of  the  life  of  this  count. 
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force,  the  maintenanoe  of  the  faith  ^as  still  by  no  means  secured 
for  the  future.  The  sects  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  sprung  up 
afresh  out  of  the  same  needs  of  the  spirit,  from  which  they  had 
sprung  up  at  the  beginning.  It  required  the  unceasing  yigilance 
of  spiritual  despotism  to  preyent  the  renewal  of  those  anti-churchly 
tendencies. 

At  a  council  of  Toulouse,  held  in  1229,  it  was  ordered,  after 
the  precedent  of  measures  appointed  already  at  the  Lateran 
council,  c.  iii.,  in  1215,  that  a  permanent  Inquisition  should  be 
established  against  the  heretics.  1.  The  bishops  were  to  appoint 
in  all  the  communities,  in  city  and  country,  a  priest,  and  with 
him  two  or  three,  or  if  necessary  sereral  laymen,  of  good  stand- 
ing and  character,  and  bind  them  by  oath,  carefully  and  faithfully 
to  ferret  out  the  heretics,  to  search  suspected  houses,  subterranean 
chambers,  and  other  hiding-places,  all  which  should  be  destroyed ; 
to  lodge  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  archbishop,  bishop,  *or 
the  lord  or  magistrate  of  the  proyince,  an  information  against 
detected  heretics,  their  patrons  and  concealers,  after  first  taking 
eyery  precautionary  measure  to  preyent  their  escape,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  c.  zii.  In  eyery 
commune  all  males,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and 
females  from  the  age  of  twelye,  should  abjure  all  doctrines  in 
hostility  to  the  church  of  Rome,  also  swear  that  they  would  pre- 
serye  the  Catholic  faith  which  the  church  of  Bome  holds  and 
preaches,  and  persecute  and  conscientiously  make  known  all 
heretics,  according  to  their  ability.  That  this  oath  might  be 
taken  by  eyery  indiyidual,  the  names  of  all  the  men  and  women 
in  each  parish  should  be  recorded.  And  if  any  person  should  be 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  this  oath,  and  did  not  take 
it  within  fourteen  days  after  his  return,  he  should  be  put  down  as 
suspected  of  heresy.  This  oath  should  be  renewed  once  in  eyery 
two  years.  Manifold  disadyantages  should,  in  ciyil  life,  be  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  a  man  was  eyen  suspected  of  heresy. 
But  eyery  man  was  so  suspected,  whom  public  rumour  accused  of 
that  crime. 

Though,  according  to  the  church  constitution  up  to  this  time, 
it  belonged  to  the  bishops  to  administer  and  direct  all  such  mea- 
sures, yet,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  practice  was 
adopted,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1232-^,  after  the  ex- 
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ample  set  by  Innocent  the  Third,  of  selecting  for  this  purpose 
monks  who  might  proceed  independently  of  the  bishops,  and  par* 
ticnlarly  from  that  order  which  had  derired  its  origin  from  th« 
contests  with  the  heretics,  the  order  of  the  Dominicans.  Thus 
were  formed  those  tribunals  which  obtained  special  jurisdietioii 
over  cases  of  transgression  coming  within  the  spiritual  prorince, 
the  inquisitores  haereticae  pravitatU.  The  church  hypocritically 
deprecated  the  appearance  of  haying  anything  to  do  with  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  used  the  secular  power  as  its  execntioner, 
the  blind  tool  of  its  cruel  fanaticism.  The  conricts,  excommRoi* 
cated  by  the  spiritual  tribunal,  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  which  put  them  to  the  stake.  The  arbitrary  violence  of 
these  tribunals,  instituted  first  in  Toulouse  and  Carcassone,  and 
in  Spain,  might  light  also  upon  such  as  in  any  way  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  zealots  for  orthodoxy,  or  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
against  whom  their  enemies  might  seek,  in  the  charge  of  heresy^ 
a  means  of  revenge. 

When  such  a  power  against  heresy  first  began  to  be  formed,  it 
was  the  priest  Conrad  of  Marburg  who  was  charged  with  the  exe* 
cution  of  it  in  Germany ;  a  man  in  whose  hands  suck  power  must 
have  been  especially  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  inexorable  sever-* 
ity  and  his  credulity,  at  a  time  when,  after  the  year  1230«  the 
sects  were  uninterruptedly  spreading  in  the  countries  about  the 
Bhine.^  Conrad's  example  showed  how  ruinous  those  measm'ea 
appointed  by  Innocent  the  Third  and  Gregory  the  Ninth  against 
the  heretics  and  those  suspected  of  heresy  might  prove,  not  to  the 
heretics  alone,  but  to  persons  who  in  this  respect  were  altogether 
innocent.  No  man  was  safe  before  the  terrific  power  of  Conrad  ; 
he  exercised  it,  unscrupulously,  against  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
humblest  individuals.  A  man  once  accused  of  heresy,  could  save 
his  life  only  by  declaring  himself  guilty,  and  confirming  all  that 
had  ever  been  said  by  the  most  extravagant  rumours  concerning 
the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and  subjecting  himself  to  penance. 
But  he  who  would  not  confess,  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  burnt. 
These  accusations  were  employed  as  means  of  revenge.'  The 
archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  Dominican  Bemhard  held  it  neces- 
sary, afterwards,  to  draw  up  a  report  to  the  old  credulous  pope, 

1  See  above,  p.  428. 

3  Bee  the  deecripkien  in  the  Oestie  TreTiruram,  i.,  c.  civ.,  and  e.  c?..  f.  317. 
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Gregory  the  T^inth,  concerning  the  arbitrary  nse  which  Conrad 
the  priest  made  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  disorders 
tbos  created  in  Germany.^  His  crednlons  fanaticism  also  brought 
war  and  devastation  over  another  district  of  Germany.  That 
branch  of  Frieslanders  which  dwelt  in  tbe  territory  of  Oldenbarg, 
the  Stedingers,  had  been  involved,  by  their  inflexible  love  of 
liberty,  in  violent  contests  with  the  nobles  and  with  the  clergy, 
the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  particular.  The  rebellion  against 
the  hierarchy  arose  here,  not  from  a  religious  but  from  a  political 
element.  But  this  furnished  occasion  for  drawing  the  matter 
within  the  religions  province.  Conrad  of  Marburg  could  believe 
the  most  extravagant  things  of  the  Stedingers,  and  make  them 
believed  by  the  pope.  After  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
followed  that  against  the  Stedingers :  the  pope  surrendered  the 
poor  people  victims  to  their  enemies ;  but  when,  after  their  sub- 
jection, the  church  became  reconciled  with  them,  the  accusation 
of  heresy  which  had  been  brought  against  them — the  groundless- 
ness of  which  must  probably  have  been  well  known — was  no 
longer  mentioned*  Conrad  of  Marburg  at  length  fell  himself  a 
victim  to  his  own  ferocity  ;  the  vengeance  of  a  mighty  lord,  whom 
he  had  without  cause  stigmatized  as  an  heretic,  overtook  him. 
and  he  was  murdered  in  1233.  These  unfortunate  events  had 
however  a  beneficial  effect,  in  that  they  operated  as  a  warning 
and  terrifying  example  for  Germany,  which  kept  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  at  a  distance  from  that  country. 


^  See  Extracts  therefrom  in  the  Ghronicon  of  Alberic,  a.  d.  1288,  in  the  Aceessionea 
bistorieae  of  LeibniU,  t.  ii.,  p.  943. 
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Anselro,  of  Canterbiirr.  vli.  318 :  viil.  50. 

93,  200. 217, 222, 246^  261,  271, 278,  295, 

301,830 
Anselm  of  Harelberg,  vili.  880 
Anselm  of  Lson,  tIU.  UO 


Angers,  eoTint,  vH.  121 

Antichrist,  vili.  423.  436 

Antioch.  school  at,  viil.  291 

Anthony,  fire  of  St.,  vli.  858 

Anthony  of  Padua,  tH.  392 

Appeals,  Tii.  268 

Apoatollcals.  Tiii.  14.  421.  451 

Archdeacons,  vil.  284 

ArlMotle,  Tiii.  135, 169, 171,  211, 264  307. 

372 
Arnold,  companion  of  John  of  Monte  Gor- 

▼ino,  ▼!!.  77 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  vii.  198,218,  242.  279 ; 

▼iii.  142 
Arnold  Hot,  Waldensian,  Tiii.  471 
Arsenus.   patriarch   of    Conatsntinople, 

▼iii.389 
Arsenians^  vii.  848 
Ascellin.  monk,  vli.  66 
Asia,  conversion  of.  vii.  61 
Auditores,  ▼iii.  369 
Augunin.  Tin.  114. 131.158. 182, 191, 212, 

246,  277,  260,  270,271,  275,  277,  295, 

301 
ATerrhoes,  viil.  181, 187,212 
Aybert,  Tii.  320 

Bartholomew,  Gatharist  pope,  Tiii.  403 

Basillo8,Bogomile,  Tiii.  361 

Beatrice,  margravine,  vii.  122 

Bee,  monastery  of,  viil.  94 

Beeket.  Thomas  a,  vii.  227 

Beghardi,  vii.  385 ;  viii.  15 

Beguinae,  B<>gnttae.  vii.  386 

Becea«,  Johannes,  viii.  341 

Belgrade,  city  in  Ponmerania,  vii.  22 

Berengar.  vli.  346 ;  viii.  61 

Bernard,  priest,  vili.  211 

Bernard  of  Glairvaux.  vli.  98,  193,  901, 
204,  205,  261,  266.  291.  389;  viil.  58, 
106, 127. 137. 157.  284. 293^  302.  420 

Bernard's  mother,  vli.  314 

Bernard,  Dominican,  viii.  420 

Bernard,  converter  of  PoromermDla,  vii.  2 

Bernard  of  TiroD,  vii.  217 ;  viii.  21, 27 

Bernard  of  Tdros.  viii  425 

Bertha,  vii.  163 

Berthoid  of  Calabria,  vli.  858 

Berthold,  Franeiacan.  preacher  of  repent* 
anee,  vii.  375;  viii.  36, 81 

Berthoid,  bishop  of  UciUnd,  vli.  60 
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Berthrade,  Tli.  163 

BeMO^oo,  diet  at,  tU.  220 

Bibla,  reading  of  the,  viil.  39 

Bible,  Teniona  of  the,  viii.  89 

Bible,  meetinffs,  Tili.  40 

Bichopa,  Til.  268, 286 

< in    parttbaa  infldelium,   aaffra- 

ganei,  vii.  289 
Blanche,  mother  of  Lonia  the  Ninth,  Tiii.  10 
Boathiae,Tiii.8a,90 
Bbgomilee,  Tiii.SSl 
BolealaT,  Tii.  8,  22 
BoleelaT,  vii.  32 
Bonaventura,  vli.  868,  38d ;  viii.  66,  178. 

184,234.267,291 
Boni  homines,  ▼iil.  16 
Boni  Taleti,  Tiii  15 
Bonlfaoe  the  Eirhtb,  pope,  Tiii.  469 
Boniface,  rii.  269 
Boniface.    See  Brano. 
Brindiai,  erniadera  at,  yil.  239 
Brano  CBonifafle),  TiL  07 
Brnno,  founder  of  the  Caithiislaoi,  w\l 

866 
Bqgri*  Tiii.  369 
Bulgari,  Tiii.  369 
BqIIb,  forged,  ril.  276 
Burdinos,  archbishop  of  Braga,  tU.  189 
Burkbard  of  Worma,  Yii.  278 

Oaeatrias  of  Heisterbach,  Tii.  210 

Galiatus  the  Second,  pope,  Til.  192 

Calizlus  the  Third,  pope.  vii.  226 

GambaIa(Pe1iinXvil77 

Oaramin,  city  in  Pommerania,  vii.  11 

CSanate,aoQ  of  the  conrerter  of  the  Wends, 

Henry,  Wi.  48 
Garaeornm,  chief  city  of  Kerait,  ?ii.  6^ 
Oarmel,  vii.  368 
Garmelitea,  yil.  858 
Garthnaians,  ?il.  856 
Gasaino,  monaatery,  viii.  174 
Gatbarista.  Tiii.  368 
GelestiD  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  202 
Celeatin  the  Third,  pope,  Tii.  232 
Oeleatin  the  Fourih,  pope,  vli.  240 
Geleatin  the  Fifth,  pope,  vii.  90, 259,  viU. 

459 
Gelibacy,  vii.  126 
Gharlea,  Icing  of  Naples,  vii.  259 
Gbristianof01iTa,Tli.58 
Ghrysostom,  Tiii.  360 
Gintius  Roman,  vli.  144 
Giatercians,  tU.  854 
Glaraof  AaBUi,vU.372 
Glarendon,  meeting  at,  Tii.  228 
GAment  the  Third,  pope,  Tiii.  159;  viU. 

168 
Glemeot  the  Foarib,  pope,  tU.  389;  vtii. 

178 
Glement  the  Fifth,  pope,  vli.  94;  vili.  67 
Glerld  oottdoctores,  ?il.  277 
Glerici  regulares,  irregulares,  vii.  280 
Giairvauz,  vii.  341 

Giodona,  t^wn  in  Pommerania,  vii.  22 
Glaniaeenaiana,  vii.  354 
Glony,  order  of,  til.  335 
Goiberg,  hlatory  of  iu  oonveraion,  vii.  22 


Goll«ge,  llteraiy»  nndar  the  GomoaaM, 
vUl.  821 

Gomneqas,  Alexias,  vlU.  961, 368 

Gomnenos,  Manael,  vii.  321, 326, 862 

Comnenns  the  Second,  TiiL  830 

Gonception,  immaoalate,  viii.  53 

Gonooroitanee,  doctrine  of.  vHi.  71 

Goncordat  of  Worms,  vii.  192 

GoDon,  legale,  vUi.  122 

Gonrad,  the  Third,  vii.  903 

Gonrad  the  Fourth,  viii.  430 

Gonrad  of  Marburg,  Tiii.  474 

Gonsolamentum,  viiL  377, 383 

GoosoUti,  TiiL  384 

Gonsuntia,  tU.  236 

Gonstantine,  viii.  423 

Gonstantine  Ghrysomalos,  viii.  862 

GonsUntioeGoprooymus,  viiL  858 

Goosuntinople,  western  empire  at,  viH.  833 

Gorpns  Ghristi  day,  viii.  67 

Gosmos  patriarch,  viii.  367 

Gouncils  and  Sjnods— «t  Alz  la  Ghmpell** 
vii.  280.  At  Autnn.  ao.  1094,  vli.  165. 
At  Bari,  an.  1049,  1098,  vlil.  224.  At 
Brizen,  viU  159.  At  Glermons  vli.  166. 
At  Gonsuntinople,  ao.  1166,  vttL  327  ; 
an.  1140,  viii.  3^.  Lateran.  an.  1113, 
vli.189;  an.  1139,  vii.  196;  an.  1179,  viL 
227 ;  80. 1215,  vii.  268, 278, 286, 360, 863, 
382.  386;  Till.  69,  78.  100,  473.  At 
Lyona,  ao.l245.  vli.  249;  an.  1274,  vii. 
26a,  viii.  173,  343. 458.  At  Moots,  vll. 
159.  At  Montpellier.an.  1206,  vll.  362. 
At  Placensa,  an.  1006,  vll.  167.  At  Pisa, 
vli.  196.  At  Rhelma,  an.  1094,  tii.  165 ; 
an.  1148,  vii.  398.  At  Sens,  as.  1140, 
viii.  13a  At  Soiasona.  an.  1099,?Ui.»2 ; 
an.  1121,  viii.  121.  At  Toolouae,  an.  1229, 
viii.  44,  478.  At  Troyes,  an.  1127,  vll. 
347.  AtWorma.142 
Gunlbert.  bishop  of  Turin,  viL  138 
Garland,  history  of  conretsion  of,  vlL  61 
Gyprus,  Till.  334 

DamietU,  In  Egypt,  vll.  80 

Dante,  viii.  466 

Dantzig,  history  of  converaton  of,  vll.  56 

David  of  Dinanto,  vUi.  207, 208 

Decr«tlsta,vii.274 

Demetrius,  legate,  vlli.  827 

Demmin,  Pommeranlan  town,  viL  84 

Dendrites,  ViU.  3^0 

Denis,  St.,  viii.  222 

Desiderina  of  Monte  Gassiuo,  vll.  16« 

Dictates,     pretended,    of    Gregory    Uio 

Seventh,  vii.  162 
DIdacus,  bishop  of  Osma,  vii.  36i ;  ▼UI.471 
Diego.    See  DIdacus 
Dieterie  of  Terdnn,  vli.  113, 160 
Dioi^sius  the  Areopagito,  vlli.  122,  178, 

Dodo,  Franciscan,  vIL  874 

Doldno,  vlli.  465 

Dominicans,  vii.  351 

Domlnicas,  vIL  361 

Donum  lachrymarum,  vlil.  18 

Dschinglskhaa  (TemndsehlnJ^  vii.  66 

Ducaa  Vatasea,  vlU.  9/9 
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Doraod  de  Oaoa,  tUI.  482 

Eadai«r»  moDk,  ?iii.  100 

BbedJMQ.  Tii.  46 

Bb«rhard,      archbishop     of     Salsburg, 

mother  of,  Tiii.  4. 
Ebrard,  coant  of  BrateaH  tU.815 
Bdessa,  tU.  205 

Bifeg,  •robblahop  of  Cantorbury,  ▼iil,  50 
Blias,  disciple  of  8t  Francis,  rii.  370 
Blizabetb  of  Hessis,  viii.  13 
Biisaboth  of  Scbonao,  fii.  292 
Bpiseopi  in  partilMis  infidelium,  tii.  289 
Brie,  king  of  Sweden,  vli.  61 
Erigona,  Seotos,  Tiii.  2U5 
Brmelaod,  hiator;  of  eonrersioo  of,  ?ii.  61 
Brmenbersa,  viii.  93 

Eatbland,  history  of  converaipn  of,  vii.  51 
Baohltes,  viiL  351 
Eageoe  the  Third,  pope,  vil.  204, 210, 264, 

288, 291;  vili.  156, 158»  330,  398, 420 
Bo«uthias»  Tlii.  322, 329 
Eothymios,  viii.  360 
Bfangaliam  aeteroom,  Tiii.441 
E?erwin,  Prarost  of  Steinfieid,  viii.  406 

Faldera,  a  vUlage  of  the  Wends,  Tii.  45 

Fasi-sjnods,  Til.  125 

Felix  of  Valois,  vii.  360 

Festom  fstoorum,  folloran,  hypodiiieono- 

ram,  vili.  58 
Filios  major,  minor,  vili.  389 
Finns,  hiitory  of  the  oooTeraion  of,  vii.  61 
Folmar,  Provost  of  Traufenstein,  viii.  72 
FooterraadfCoaTentof  ODDS  at,  Tii*  332 
FraDgipani,  ?ii.  172 
Franolseans,  vii.  361 
Francis  of  Asaisi,  tII.  80, 364 
Fratres  ascripii,  Tii.  320 
Frederic  the  First,  vii.  216, 231, 278 
Fnderie  the  Seeood,  ?iL  236, 23»,  241, 244 
Fredorie  of  Celle,  Cistercian,  vIL  53 
Fulco,  vii.281 
Falco,  bishop  of  Toolooie,  vii.  368 

Oaink,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  vii.  68 
Gaston,  foander  of  a  iodatj  for  the  sick, 

Tii.  359 
Oaadentios,  Tii.  56 
Gsanilo,Tiii.203 
Oasssri,Tiii.869 

Gebbard,  archbishop  of  Salsborg,  vil.  129 
Chlacios  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  189    , 
George^  Tartar  prince.  Til.  78 
Gaorgioa,  patriarch,  viii.  850 
Gerhard,  bishop  of  Angooldme,  vii.  194 
Gerhard.    See  Segareill. 
Germaoos,  natrlarcb.  Till.  S34. 310 
Gerhoh  of  Reicheraberg,  vii.  2U6, 217, 202, 

276^279,288;  vUi.  156, 159 
Giibcrtus  Porretanns,  viii.  57, 159. 9QB 
Glsleher^  abbot,  Tii.  105 
Gneaeo,  archbishop  of,  vii.  58 
Gnostics,  Tiii.  291, 856 
Ooisfnd,  vlU.  3 
Gottfried  of  Ohartrea,  vii.  266;  viu.  122, 

137 
Gottfried  of  Lndna,  viL  58 


Gottfried  of  Yendome,  tII.  172,  182,  261, 

332,834 
Gottshalk,  converter  of  the  Wends  vil.  43 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  pope,  vil.  110, 116, 

166, 177, 180, 196,  260, 276. 813 
Gregory  the  Eighth,  pope,  vii.  189 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  pope,  vii.  102,  239, 

241,  275;  viii.  169, 473 
Gregory  the   Tenth,  pope,  vii.  76,  253 ; 

viii.  840 
Gregory  the  Great,  viii.  l4l.  158 
Gregorias,  cardinal,  vil.  193 
Goibert  of  Nogent  Sons  Coney,  vii.  167, 
.  173,  314.  357;  viii.  28.  45,  62 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Rav«nna,  vii.  169 
Guido,  Cistercian,  viii.  470 
Onido,  cardinal,  vli.  202 ;  viii.  67 
Gofgo,  prior  of  Cartbasians,  viii.  163 
Gnificai^  of  Cremona,  vil.  66 
Giicxkow,  history  of  the  conversion  of,  vii. 


Hammersleben,  abbey,  viii.  146 
Hartmann,  master  of  the  school  at  Pader- 

bom,  vii.  44 
Hartwig,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  vii.  47 
Helolse,  viit.  142,  145 
He  1117  the  First,  viii.  97 
Henry  the  Third,  vil.  119 
Hentj  the  Fourth,  vii.  5,  313 
Henry  the  Fifth,  vii.  178 
Henry  the.SUth.  vif.  231,  232 
Henry,  ClnniaeenBlan,  viii.  412 
Henry  the  Second,  kingof  England,  vii.227 
Henry,  bishop  of  Upsala,  vii.  61 
Henry,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  jvii.  100 
Henry,  son  of  the  missionary  Oottshslk, 

vU.43 
Henricians,  vllL  421 
Herewald.  viii.  96 
Herlnin,  abbot,  viii.  97 
Hermann,  bishop  of  Bamberg  .vil.  187 
Hermann,  archbishop  of  Mets,  vii.  143 
Hermann,  Jewish  convert,  vil.  96, 106 
Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  vii.  180,  183, 

267;  vili.  19, 414, 417 
Hildebrand.    See  Gregory 
Uildeg^,  vil.  291 ;  vili.  398 
Holm,  Llefland  fortress,  vii.  49 
Honorius  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  8 
Hooorios  the  Third,  pope,  vli.  54,  238, 

364;  viii.  67 
Honorius  the  Fourth,  pope,  vii.  87 ;  viit 

453 
Hugo  Blaacus,  vii.  142 
Hogo  of  St  Caro,  vlil.  180 
Hugo  of  Clany.  vil.  123,  385 
Hugo,  monk  of  Flenry,  vil.  190 
Hogo,  Frandsoan,  vli.  379 
Hugo,  bishop  of  Lyons,  vil.  165 
Hugo  de  Paganis,  vii.  347 
Hngoof  St  Yietor.viU.  48,  68,  127,  146, 

165, 218, 216, 220,  227, 247, 263,  276 
Hnlago,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  vii.  75 
Hambert  de  Romaais,  vIL  254.  859;  viit 

90.55,892 
HnmilUtet,  Till.  457 
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lago  de  CompostelU,  YiiL  10 

Jacob  (James)  king  of  Majorca  and  Minor* 

ea.  Yii.  87 
Jaoob  of  Vitry,  tH.  80,  S80, 283.  300,  lOi 
Jewt,Tii.97 

Infants,  commnnion  of,  ▼HI.  68 
Innocent  the  Second,  pope,  Tii.  101, 103, 

344 
Innocent   the  Third,  pope,  fli.  68,  101, 

232.  268,  278.  860.  362,366;  vill.  10.64, 

160,288.432,470 
Innocent  the  Fourth,  pope,  Tit.  103,  246 
Inqaisition,  Tiii.  473 
Inquisitors,  ▼{».  474 
Insabbatati,  Tlii.  428 
Investiture,  vii.  136 
Joachim  of  Florls.  vil.  181,  263,  291,  £05, 

323.  392 ;  vili.  160,  210,  439, 449 
John,  count  of  Soisaons,  viii.  46 
John,  King  of  England,  tII.  234 
John  the  Twentj-flrst,  pope,  ?li.  269 
John  of  Damascus,  viii.  349 
John  Dooas,  Tiii.  831, 337. 841 
John  of  Fidansa,  viil.  173 
John  Cinnamos,  vlii.  326 
John  Lascari*,  vili.  339 
John,  archbishop  of  l^yons,  Til.  183 
John  of  Matha,  vii.  360 
John  de  Monte  Conrino,  tIK  76 
John  Faraatron,  viil.  341 
John  of  Paris,  Tlii.  66 
John  de  Piano  Carpi ni,  vii.  68 
John,  legend  of  the  Tartarian  prleat  Icing, 

Til.  62 
John  of  Salisbury,  til.  230 ;  viii.  88, 165 
John  Zimlsces,viii.  368 
John,  apocryphal  gospel  of.  viii.  370 
Joseph,  pattiaroh,  Tiii.  340,  433 
Irnerioa  (Guafnerios)    at   Bologna,  r\\. 

273 
Ito  (Ytos)  of  Chartres,  vii.  163, 183^  263, 

273,324;  vlii.  74 
Jnlin,  Pommeranian  town,  tIL  3,  21 

Keraft.  Tartarian  kingdom  of,  vii.  63 
Koblailihan,  fonoder  of  the  Mongol  empire 

in  Chins.  Til.  75 
Kolberg  (Colberg),  history  of  the  oon?er* 

aion  of,  Tii.  22 
Kulm,  bishopric,  tU.  60 

Lanfrano,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Tiii. 

60 
Langton,  Stephen,  cardinal,  vii.  234 
Lascaris  the  Second,  vili.  338,  339 
Legates  papnl.  Til.  119,  266 
Legists,  vii.  274 

Leo  the  Nluth,  pope,  tH.  Ill,  ISO,  196, 299 
Leonis,  cardinal,  vil.  193 
Leonistae,  tUi.  430 
Liefland,  history  of  the  coDverslon  of,  vii. 

60 
Liege,  letter  of  the  clergy  of,  to  Pasohalls 

the  Second,  vll.  175 
Lothalre  the  Second,  vll.  46. 196 
Lothario  of  Anagni,  cardinal,  ri\.  232 
Lonla  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  ?il.  194 
Lottia  the  Serenth.king  of  France,  vii.  101 


Louis  the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  vll.  60, 

278,  384  ;  vlli.  10,  46, 176 
Luclns  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  203. 204 
Lucius  the  Third,  pope,  Tiii.428 
Ludolf,  companion  of  Vlceiins,  vii.  45 
Lucas,  bishop  of  Tut.  tIiI.  404 
Lull.  Ra7raand,4Vii.'82. 250,325, 828  ;  Till. 

20.  21. 56, 181,  193,  233,  244,  266,  299, 

297,807 

Malaehias  of  Armagh.  Till.  61 

Malek  al  KMnel,  tU.  80 

Mangn  Khan,  tU.  69 

Mana,  Henry  the  Cionlaeenslan,  Ttil.  <414 

Marbod  of  Hannes,  tHL  332 

Marcel,  St,  priory  of,  tIU.  146 

Marcesioa.  Till.  a37 

Mareo  Polo,  Tit.  76 

Margaret,  Doldno's  female  flrlend.  Till.  461 

MarlB,  Neatorlan  patriarch,  vil.  62 

Martin  the  Fourth,  pope.  tUI.  846 

Martin,  cardinal,  vll.  266 

Martin  of  Tours.  Tiil.  114 

Mary,  worship  of,  tHI.  58 

Matilda,  queen  of  England,  vll.  121 ;  via  90 

MathlMin,  margravine  of  Tuaoanr,  viL 

1^2, 162 
Matthew  of  Paris,  vll.  242, 252, 374.  377 
Mauritius.    See  Peter  the  Venerable 
Majfr«da,  nun,  vlti.  468  ' 
Meinhard,  couTerter  of  tho  Lieflanders, 

Tii.49 
Mendicant  friars,  tH.  372 
Michael  Piaeolovos,  vill.  388^  839 
Minorities,  vil.  372 
Mizlav,  Duke  of  Pommeranla,  vll.  3;) 
Mahommed,  vill.  466 
Moritz,  biahop  of  Paris,  vill.  45 

Nasarins,  bishop  of  the  Gatharlata,  vlil.  870 
Nechltea,  arohblahopof  NIeomedIa,  Til  830 
Nequinta,  pope  of  the  Cathariats,  vill.  408 
Neatorians,  history  of  the  oonverslon  of. 

Til.  61 
New  Platonlsro,  vill.  206,  211 
Nioea,  Till.  338 

Nicfphorus  Blemmydes.  vill.  337 
Nlcetaa,  bishop  of  Ghonae,  vill.  821.  826. 

831 
Nlcbolaa  the  Third,  pope,  vii.  892 
Nicholas  the  Fourth,  pope,  vHi.  454 
Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methone,  vili.  322 
Nicholas,  English  monk,  vill.  54 
Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Conatantlaople,  ▼lii. 

361 
Nicholaa  de  Pistorlo,  vii.  76 
Niphon,  monk,  vlii.  386 
Nominalism,  vlii.  87,  228 
Norbert,  foan<ier  of  the  Premoiiatmton. 

slans,  vii.279,328 

Oblatl,  vii.  314 

Gcul  Khan,  vll.  66 

Oetavian,  cardloal,  tII.  225 

Odo  of  Toornay.  vUl.  87, 90 

Offlciales,  vii.  284 

Clov,  king  of  Norway,  vil.  120 

Ordibarii,  vill.  876 
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Ordo  fratnim  militiae  CbriUl,  wi\.  51 

Ordo  predicatoram,  vil.  364  , 

Osborn,  viil.  95. 

Otlw  tbe  Third,  vii.  57 

Okto  of  Bamberg,  vU.  4 ;  Wii.  58 

Otto»  bUhopof  CosiDiu,  ?ii.  129 

Otlo,  bishop  of  Freitingeo,  vil.  207 

Otto,  dnke  of  Saxony,  Tit.  d37 

Ottoof08tia,vii.  162 

Orld,  Ylii.  210 

Oxford,  rii.  95 

Paderborn,  aefaool  at,  Yii.  44 

Palmarit  of  PlaMAxa,  viil.  6, 14 

Papelarda.Til.d84;  Tiii.  15 

Paris.  Yii.  94;  Tiii.  87, 168 

Pasagil,  Tiii.  403 

PasehalU  tha  Seeond,  pope.  Til.  3,  174, 

178.188;  fiii.72 
PaachalU  the  Third,  pope,  vii.  226 
Patarenes,  Til.  133 ;  Till.  869,  4U5 
Paulleians,  riii.  351 
PaaperoB  Catbolld,  riii.  433 
Paoperea  CbrlsU,  vii.  332 
Paaperaa  de  Lombardia,  Tlli.  428 
Pelagianism.  ▼!».  260,  2C4.  271 
Pananea,  sacrameot  of,  tUL  74 
Peraldus,  viii.  307 
Perfect!,  tIU.  388 
Parigoeax,  sect  at,  Tiii.  407 
Peter  of  Amiens,  Tii.  163, 207 
Peter  de  Bernardone,  vil.  364 
Peter  of  Blois,  ?ii.  272, 285;  viii.  165 
Peter  of  Brais,  riii.  409, 422 
Peter  of  Casteloao,  Tiii.  471 
Peter  of  Clnoy.  ni.  100. 193,  261,  320.  335, 

349 ;  Tiii.  49, 143. 419 
Peter  the  Veoerable.    See  PetaroiCUoy 
Peter  da  U  Celle.  yIU.  54, 266 
Peter  de  Loealongo.  viii.  78 
Peter  of  Moastier  en  Tarautaise,  rii.  286 
Peter  da  Oliva.  Tiii.  443 
Peter  of  Poieiiers.  vUi  159, 263 
Peter  da  Rossia,  vii.  283 
Petrobmsiaos,  viii.  411,  421 
Petrus  Cantor.  viL  272, 278,  285 ;  viii.  16. 

164,  398,  400 
Petrus  Lombardns.  Tiii.  75.  158,  159,  230, 

263.  274.  276.  287.  296 
Petrns  Waldas,  viii.  424 
Phalet,  convert,  Tii.  58 
Philip  the  First,  Icing  of  France,  Til.  136, 

162 
Philip,  companion  of  Qottfriadof  Luoina, 

Tii.  58 
Philip,  dnke  of  Soabia,  Tii.  237 
Philip,  companion  of  Christian,  tIL  58 
Philip  of  Umborch,  viii.  390 
Philip  Angu«tus.  klog  of  Frenee.  vii.  235 
Phillppolis  in  Thrace,  vUi.  386 
Philipponns.  yiii.  228 
Pbocas,  emperor.  Till.  391 
Pbotina,  Tiii.  844 
Placidtts,  vii.  185 
Platooicians,  tIII.  172 
Piotinua,  tUL  313 
Poles,  history  of  tbe  oonTersion  of  the, 

Til.  1. 


Poll,  merchants  of  the  family  of,  vii.  76 

Pomesania.  bishopric.  tU.  60 

Pommerania,  tU.  1 

Pontius  of  Cluny.  vii.  335 ;  viii.  72 

Potho  of  Prnm,  Tiii.  54 

Premonstratensians,  vii.  329 

Prossians,  history  of  the  cooTorsion  of  the, 

Tii.  55 
Poblicani.  Tiii.  369 
PunsiloTo,  Armaono,  Tiii.  396 
PyriU,  town  in  Pommarania,  tU.  10 

Rabbanta,  Nestorian  monk,  vii,  64 

Radnlf,  persecutor  of  the  Jaws,  Tii.  99 

Raimbert  of  Lisle,  viii.  87 

Raimnnd  de  Pannaforte,  vii.  85.  275 

Ralmaod,  oonnt  of  Tonlonse.  Till.  472 

Rainer,  Cistercian,  viii.  470 

Rainario  Sacchoni.  vUi.  388 

Ratherius.  vii.  279 

Realism,  viii.  86, 228.  270 

Regino  of  Prnm,  vii.  273 

Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tU. 

270 
Richard  of  8t  Victor,  Till.  128,  161,  226, 

228.304 
Richmar,  ecclesiastic,  vii.  107 
Riga,  bishopric,  vii.  51 
Robert  of  Arbrissel.  tII.  334 
Robert  of  Cltaanx,  tU.  338 
Robert  Galscard,  vii.  161 
Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  tU.  174 
Robert  Grosabead  (Groathead),  vii.  248, 

269,  279.  375, 177 
Robert  Pullein.  viii.  156.  262.  287, 302 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  vlli.  15 
Roger  Bacon,  viii.  177. 191.  245 
Roger,  count  of  Foix,  viii.  472 
Roger,  dake  of  Sicily,  Till.  97 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  vii.  193 
Roland,  legate,  vii.  221, 2^5 
Roland  of  Farms,  vii.  14i 
Roscalin,  Tiii.  86,  91, 104,  228 
Rudolph,  companion  of  YicellD,  Tii.  45 
Rudolph  of  Snabia,  tU.  157 
Riigen,  history  of  oonTersion  of.  tII.  41 
Rufinus,  viii.  176 
Raits  in  Brittany,  viii.  123 
Rupert  of  Bamberg,  vii.  146 
Rupert  of  Dents.  Tii.  107 ;  tIU.  62, 160 

Sabellius,  vlli.  228 

Sabdciers.  vlU.  428 

Sacraments,  the  seven,  viii.  58 

Salamanca,  vii.  95 

Samland,  history  of  the  oonTersion  of.  tH. 

60 
Samson,  archbishop  of  Rhelms,  Till.  398. 

421 
Saunael.  Tiii.  353 
Segarelli.  viii.  451 
Semgaiy»n,  history  of  the  oonTersion  of, 

vii.  61 
Senglier.  archbishop,  viii.  138 
Sirk.  oommnnlon  of  the,  viii.  70 
Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  vi^  127 
Sigbert  of  Gemblonrs,  viii.  130 
Bighard  of  AquiUU,  vU.  150 
2  H 
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SlgnJi  GUtereitn  abbej,  vUi.  137 

SlWetter  the  Second,  pope,  tIL  67,  166 

SilTeater,  bishop  of  Rome,  TiU.  423 

Simon,  monk,  vii.  316 

Simon  of  Toarnay,  tIU.  169 

Simony,  Til.  125 

Slnibald  of  Anaflfnl,  tII.  246 

Slavic  popuUtionSy  history  of  their  con- 

Tersion,  Til .  1 
SUyoRi,  Till.  369 
Sociniftns,  vlli.  214 
Sodr«oh,  •  concert.  Til.  08 
Stcdingers,TlU.476 
Stephen  de  Anae,  Tiii.  424 
Stephen  Oobsros,  Tiii.  133 
Stephen,  monk,  Till.  27 
Stephen  of  Obeiie,  Tiii.  27,  80 
Stephen  of  Tournsj,  tIIL  166    ' 
Stettin,  history  of  lu  conTerslon,  tH.  21 
Striek,  priest,  tIL  63 
Stylita  at  Tbessalonics,  «m.  324 
Soffrsgan  bishops,  tU.  289 
Sutri,  treaty  at,  tU.  178 
STsntoTit.  Idol  of  Riigeo,  Til.  42 
Sword,  order  of  the  brothers  of  the,  Tii.  60 
Sjnelsaktes,  tII.  834 

Tanchelm  of  Flanders,  vili.  406 
Tarraco,  Waldensians  at.  Till.  434 
Temple,  order  of  the  knighto  of  the,  Tii. 

847 
Temadsohin  (DtehingiskhaD),  Tii.  64 
Tertiaril,  tII.  872 
Tesserants,  Tiii.  869 
Thaddeiis  de  Saessa,  Tii.  247 
Theobsld,  count  of  Champagne,  yii.  217, 

343 ;  Wli.  110 
Thfodorie,  converter  of  Lleflanders,  tU. 

49 
Theodora,  rUL  174 
Theodoms  Lsscaris,  Tiii.  339 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestla,  Tiii.  275 
Theodosins  of  Conntantinople,  viii.  828 
Theophylsct,  Tiii.  322 
Tbetaams    meritoram    supererogationid, 

Tiii.  78 
Tbessalonica,  Till.  322 
Thibanlt  the  Second,  viii.  U 
Thomas  Aquinas,  tH.  878«  385;  Tiii.  65, 

63.  79, 173, 186,  187,  206,  209,  211.  216. 

222,  231,  234,  242,  260,  269,  274,  289, 

291, 296,  296,  305,  809, 313 
Thomas  of  Cantinpre,  tU.  873 
Timnr  Khan.  Til.  77 
Toulouse,  Tlli.  402 

Transnbstantiatlon,  doctrine  of,  rii.  09 
Troves,  viii.  122 
Tribur,  assembly  at,  vii.  150 
Triglav,  Slavic  idol,  Tii.  19 
Trinitarians,  order  of  the,  tII.  860 


Trinity,  festival  of  the,  Tii.  67 

Tritheism,  Till.  228 

Tunis,  history  of  conTcrtion  of,  tIL  89 

Udardus.    See  Odo 

Udo,  bishop  of  Triers,  viL  149 

Ulrlc,  companion  of  Otto  of  Bambarg,  viL 

27,38 
University  at  Paris,  vU.  880 
Urban  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  162, 166, 187, 

206;  viU.76,77.97 
Urben  the  Fourth,  pope,  viU.  67 
Usedom,  history  of  its  conversion,  vii.  24 

Valentinian  the  Second,  pope,  vii.  148 

Vicarll,  vii.  286 

Vioelin,  converter  of  the  SlavoBiana,  vii. 

44;  vUi.l4 
Victor  the  Third,  pope,  vU.  162. 166 
Tietor  the  Fourth,  pope,  viL  226 
Vinoentius  of  Lerinw,  viU.  331 
Vulgate,  vili.  179, 181 

Waldenses,  vlU.  14,  422 

Walter  Mapes,  Franciscan,  viii  4^ 

Walter  of  Mauretania,  vili.  llfi,  109^  213 

Walter  of  St  Victor,  vUi.  119 

Waltram,  bishop  of  Naumbuiig,  vii.  131, 

148 
Wartislav,  Pommeranlan  duke,  yli.  2,  9, 

24 
Wilhelmina,  viii.  467 
William  the  Second,  vUl.  97 
William  of  St  Amour,  vll.381,  889;  vUL. 

10,441 
William  of  Aria,  viii.  211 
William,  count  of  Aqoltaine,  viL  194 
William  of  Anxerre,  viii.  79 
William  de  Ghampeaux,  viU.  109 
William,  abbot  of  Giuny.  vii.  364 
William  of  Modena,  legate,  rii.  55 
William  of  ParU,  viU.  21,  177,  189,  289. 

3C7,  311,  689 
William  of  Rubmquis,  Franciscan,  vii.  69 
William  the  Second  of  Sicily,  viii.  822 
William  of  St  Thierry,  vlli.  137 
William  of  Utrecht,  vll.  146 
Witotack,  Stettiner,  viii.  36 
Wladlmir  of  Plosk,  viL  49 
Woldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  vii.  42 
Wolgast,  Ustory  of  ite  conversion,  vii.  26 
Wollio,  history  of  iu  conversion,  vii.  12 

Yago.    See  laro  di  Gompostella,  viii.  19 
YzkiiU,  in  Liefltnd,  viL  49. 

Zacharias,  vii.  148 
Zigabenus.  tUL  321. 

Zirentlpolk,  son  of  lienry,  converter  of  tbe 
Wends,  vii.  43. 
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AtNMlard.  Gommrat.  in  ad.  td  Roman,  viii. 

p.  126 
AbMl«rd.  DIaloffn*.  viii.  p.  241 
Aote  Suietor.  ed  Bolland.  Mena.  Aag.  t  i. 

f.  549.  Till.  962 
Aou  Sanetor.  ad.  Boiland.  Meni.  Oet.  t.  U. 

f.  699,  Til.  p.  81. 
AeU  Sanotor.  ad.  Boltaod.  Mens.  Janei  X, 

T.,  f.  661,  Til.  p.  82 
Bernhard.  CUrav.  epp.  189,196,  tII.  p.  199 
Oania.  laolt.  antlq.  ad.  Basnage,  t.  lli.,  p. 

ii.,  vIL  p.  2 
Buutb.  TbaMAlonia  ?Ui.  p.  321 


Eathym.  Zigab.  PanopHa,  Tiii.  p.  366 
Fabric.  Blblioth.  ecel.  viii.  p.  170. 
lonoeent  tha  Third,  epp.  1.  xiii.,  1.  zr.,  tII. 

p.  58 
Joaob.  de  Flor.  ed.  Oolon.  p.  312,  yH.  p.  181 
MartaDe  at  Dorand  Tbas.  dot.  anecdot.  t., 

▼..f.  217,  Til.  p.  113 
Martin.  Poion.  SoppoUtiooea,  Till.  p.  207 
Muratori  Seriptor.  rer.  Ital.  ft.  1.,  t.  ii. 

448,  Tiii.  p.  464 
Nioetaa  da  Comnaoo,  l.Til.,c  Ti.,  viii.  p.  328 
Willclns,  Ck>nell.  Brit.  ft.  ii.,  f.  172,  tUI.  p. 

464 


PASSAGES  OF   SCRIPTURE. 


La?.  X?.,  TilU  p.  19 
Deataron.  zvliL  1,  viii.  p.  373 
Joahoa  ▼!.  26,  vli.  p.  254 
2  Samoa!  iil.,  rii.  p.  218 

1  Kinga  zvi.  84,  tII.  p.  254 ;  XTiii.  19,  vli.  p. 

358;xlz.  ll,YlU.p.88 

2  Kingi  ii.  26,  TiL  p.  368;  ir.  26,  vil.  p. 
368. 

Paalm  zzzi.  2,  viii.  p.  299 ;  ll.  6,  tUI.  p. 

63 ;   liiL  1,  ▼Ul.  p.  201 ;   W.   8,  ril.  p. 

337;  lzzill.26,Tfi.p.360 
ProTcrte  TiU.  22,  viii.  p.  874 
Eoelaaiaatea  six.,  viii.  p.  141 
laaiab  vii.  9,  viii.  p.  104  ;  xi.  2.  viii.  p.  31 1 
Jaramiah  i.  10,  vli.  p.  338  ;  zlvili.   10, 

vii.  p.  119 
Hoaaa  i.,  viL  p.  178;  vilL  4,  vii.  p.  216; 

xiii.,  vlH.  p.  66 
Mai.  ii.  12.  vii.  p.  126 
Siraeb  zviiL  1,  viii.  p.  373;  ziz.  4,  viii.  p. 

112 
Matthaw  vi.  16,  vii.  p.  884;  z.  9,  viL  p.  3; 

z.  27.  viii.  p.  42 ;  zi.  6,  viU.  p.  381 ;  zi. 

27,  viU.  p.  121 ;  zii.  17,  viii.  p.  382 ;  zv. 

24,  vUi.  p.  373 ;  xvliL,  viii.  p.  379 ;  zziU. 

8.viL  p.  264 ;  xztii.  6,  vii.  p.  79 
Luke  L,  viii.  p.  141;  z.,  viii.  p.  163,  379; 

zi.  27,  viii.  p.  382;  xi.  41,  yiii.  p.  19; 

xii.  48.  vii.  p.  71;  xviii.  22,  vii.  p.  381 ; 

xvili.  28,  vii.  p.  362 


John  ii.  3,  viii.  p.  382;  iv.  22,  vli.  p.  96 ; 

vi.  40.  viii.  p.  121 ;  vlll.  44,  viii.  p.  372 ; 

zix.  23,  vli.  p.  384;  X.  16,  viii.  p.  373; 

xiT.9,  viii.  p.  121 ;  XV.,  ViU.  p.  163;  xvl. 

7.  viii.  p.  62;  xvi.  13,  viii.  p.  121 ;  zvii. 

3.  viii.  p.  120 ;  zzi.  21,  vIL  p.  307 
Acti  viii.  20,  vii.  p.  204;  zii.  vii.  p.  164 
Romans  iii.  23,  viii.  p.  293  ;  v.  12,  viii.  p. 

272 :  z.  8,  viii.  p.  187  ;  zi.  11,  vii.  p.  96 ; 

zi.  26,  vii.  p.  99 ;  zii.  1,  vii.  p.  324;  xiii. 

1,  vii.  p.  271 ;  xiv.  17,  vii.  p.  824 
1  Corinib.  vii.  9,  vii.  p.  127  ;  x.  4.  viiL  p. 

384 ;  xlt  28,  vii.  p.  215 ;  xiii.  12,  viit  p. 

121;  xvi.  19,  vU.  p.  287;  zv.  46,  viii.  p. 

270 
2Corintb.x.5.vlli.p.l88 
Ephea.  iv.  16,  vii.  p.  215 
Pbllipp.  ill.  20.  viii.  p.  882 

1  Tbeas.  iv.  13.  vii.  p.  836 

2  TheM.  ii.  6,  viii.  p.  442 

1  Tim.  i.  7,  ViiL  p.  332;  It.  8,  vii.  p.  363 ; 
v.23,vU.p.336 

2  Tim.  ii.  4,  vli.  p.  213 ;  ii.  25,  vii.  p.  97 
aabrawa  zi.  1,  viii.  p.  142, 186 

1  JobD  i.  8,  vii.  p.  338 
Jamaa  U.  10,  viii.  p.  76;  v.  20,  viit.  p.  897 
Ravalat.  z.  10,  viii.  p.  448;  ziv.,vUI.  p. 
440;  zzi.  12,  vUl.  p.  460 


N.B.-The  Tndicei  to  VoU.  1  and  2  uriU  he  found  at  end  of  Vol  2 ;  to  VoU,  8  and  4  at 
end  of  J^ol.  4  ;  and  to  Vols.  5  and  6  at  end  qf  Vol,  6. 
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arly  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Julius  MiiLLER  on  the  Doctrine  of  biN, 
I'liich  will  be  Translated  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Author. 

In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries,  they  beg  to  state,  that  the  Translation  of  Brkqel's 
yNoMuN  \*  progressing,  botvthe  nature  of  the  work  requires  extreme  care,  so  they  trust  their 
-ien<ls  will  bear  with  the  delay. 


"^hetf  would  earnestly  riifuest  that  those  Gentlemen,  who  favour  their  Foreign  Theo- 
LOGICAL  LiHHARY  fvtth  their  support^  mould  give  il  the  ben^t  of  their  recommenda- 
iion  as  they  have  opportunity. 
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FAIRBAIRN'8    EZEKIEL. 


Sow  ready,  in  Peniy  8vo,  pi  ice  lOa.  (M.  (i<Hh. 

EZEKIEL,  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  HIS  PROEPHCY 

AN  EXrOSITION. 

BV  TH« 

RKV.    PATRICK    FAIRBAIRN, 

Author  of  *<  Typology  of  Scriptiirt,**  *'  Jo<u^b,*'  &A. 


'*  The  author  of  thit  work  girei  evidence,  in  hie  pa^es  of  the  potseasion  of  ahtlitiea  and  attainma 
which  fully  entitle  hxm  to  wauma  the  onerous  ^ak  of  c«»nmenutor  on  Bxokiel.** — BngUMk  Mniti 

*'  In  the  department  of  critical  exposition,  it  ii  long  since  anything  comparabia  to  it  fa%< « 
peered  in  this  country ;  and  on  that  particular  poriioii  of  Scripture  t«i  which  it  ia  devoted,  it  ktj 
alone.  What  was  wanted  in  thia  ooUntry  wm,  an  indigenous  and  independent  prudurti.«i^ 
wUich«  with  foreign  ^ids,  English  criiidam  and  thanloKy  sboul(|  |brow  their  highea&  hght  on  o 
very  tniportiint  p^irt  of  the  living  oracles^  and  this,  we  can  aMure  our  readem,  they  will  find  u  ti 
ivork  i)el'>»re  us.  Further  remarks  we  must  reserve  for  the  pie&ent.  M^aitiivne  we  cougrata^ 
the  author  on  tiiis,  the  happiest  effort  as  yet  of  his  able  pen.**— /'V««  Chureh  Magamime, 

"  The  exposition  iq  general  hears  evidence  that  the  author  possesses  a  sound  judgment  an^  pj 
rect  htttiita  of  thinking.  Many  of  the  practical  remark*  are  pertinent  and  striking.  It  wiin«r 
,fard«d  an  among  the  few  books  in  the  languaire,  or  even  in  any  language,  which  casta  mucli  .H 
}n  this  very  difficult  prophecy." — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1851. 

*•*  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Fuirbairn  for  this  very  valuable  addition  to  our  sttwe  of  eritical  ex>< 
:ioiis.  He  was  well  prepared  for  his  task  by  hia  previous  investigations  into  the  Typology  of  J 
[>id  TestMintfiit.  <ii>d  the  expectations  thus  raised,  have  been  amply  fulfilled,  fto  that  we  c«c  c^ 
joint  t(»  the  volume  before  us  as  the  stanoakd  work  on  Ezekiel,  and  can  assure  thckse  whu  takei 
ntere  t  in  such  su^>jectSx  ihi^t  iu  study  will  amply  repay  them.*' — Ckrittian  Magamine. 

**  A  writer  on  the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  stands  in  need  of  high  quaiificationa  to  be  fJ 
'urninhed  for  his  wosk,  of  a  spirit  capable  of  appreeiaiing  the  P'letry,  and  of  euteriitg  into  and  ^ 
owinir  out  the  design  of  the  Old  Testament  bards,  a  calm  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  not  \f!4 
m  intimate  aO(|4intanoa  with  the  original.  Tbese  quel  locations  Mr.  Kairbairn  poswesaee  io  nond 
neakure,  ^4  he  is  also  gifted  with  much  industry  and  perseverance.*' — M^Phailt  JimmaL 

*'  The  work  an  a  whole  is  intellectually  and  morally  a  fine  production.  While  iU  critical  4i 
ind  unostentatious  learning  indicate  the  accomplished  scholar,  its  simplicity  and  earnestneas  mti.-^ 
leem  the  Christian  pastor. '*~.5ee</wA  Guardian. 

**  He  has  lucidly  explained  numerous  passages  of  difficult  import,  and  has  set  before  hit  resid 
I  connected  view  of  this  most  interesting  series  of  prophetic  announcements,  which  cannot  iv>\  | 
ender  their  meaning  at  once  intelligible  and  consistent.  It  is  no  exaggoratioo,  therefore,  M 
imply  the  sutement  of  a  palpable  fact,  when  we  aver,  that  the  author  has  pniduced,  im  the  fe 
ect  before  us,  iuoompanbly  the  best  work  in  the  lihigUsh  language"— .Banner  q^  CTlHer. 
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HENCSTENBERO    ON    THE    PENTATEUCH. 


DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

By  Dk.  E.  W.  HENGSTENBEKO, 

profbbsoh  o*'  theology  in  thb  university  of  bfirlik. 

Tbanblatki^  paoM  thb  German  by  J.  E.  RYLAND,  Esq. 

In  Two  Voivmea  Svo.  Price  21$.  Cloth, 

Contents  op  Vol.  I. 


Iktroductiow. 

CttitsM  uf  the  oppMition  in  the  PenUCeuch 
towardB  tbe  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur7. 

Hi^t(>rical  Bcepticism 

Pre valenc  views  of  din  eiMl  Holiness 

Dislike  of  the  leading  chsracters  of  the  PenU- 
ceuch 

Wnnt  of  Sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sa- 
cr«Mi  History 

Different  Views  re«peoting  the  Composition 
of  the  Peuteteiiobf  and  its  UlMoriod  Cha- 
racter 

Rtivittw  of  the  attacks  on  the  Genainenets  of 
the  Pentateuch 

Principled  of  the  Controrersy 

Plan  :^nd  Tone  uf  the  present  Work 
Dissertation    I.— The   Samarita^t  Copt, 

ANDTtIK  EXISTENCKOPTHE  PeNTATEUCH 
IN  THE   KlNGU'»M  OF   ISRAEL 

Who  were  the  SHmaritans  ? 
Enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
Why  the  Samaritans  received  only  (he  Pen- 
tateuch 


Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  fn  HoRea 

Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Axon* 

Traees  of  the   Pentateuch   in  the  Bitoks  of) 
Kings. 
DifSERTATioM  If. — ^On  rnc  Names  or  God 
IN  THE  Pentateuch 

History  of  the  InventigAiioii 

Origin  of  the  Name  Jehovah 

Origin  of  the  Name  Elohim 

The  relation  of  Jehovuh  and  Elohtm 

Examination  of  particular  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch 
Dissertation  IJI.^Thb  (Genuineness  or 
THE  Pentateuch    n  relation  to  the 
History  or  the  Art  or  Writing. 

HiHtory  of  the  love«tigati  >n 

Knowledge  uf  the  Art  of  Writing  in  the  Mo- 
saic age 

Aoquaintance  of  the  ITelirews  with  Alphabetio 
Writing  in  the  Monaic  age 

Extension  of  the  Art  of  MViting  among  the 
Heiirews  in  the  Mosuiic  age 


Materials  used  for  Writing  in  the  Mosaio  ng9 

Contents  of  Vol.  II. 
OiasrRTATioN  I  v.— The  Pentateuch,  amd 

THE  TIME  or  TUB  JUOOBI 

PrelitiiiMMry  Remarks 


The  Bo«>k  of  Joshua 

The  B<Nik  of  Judges 

i^avred  Pieces 

Sacred  Persons 

Sacred  Times 

Snored  Rite* 

Reliitton  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  Civil 

i«eKi»lanon  «f  the  Pentateuch 
!>tMte  of  Religiott  and  Morals  in  the  time  of 

the  Jiidgt^s 

DlSSKRTATION      V. — STATEMENTS     or       THE 

Pentatkuch  respect  1  no  its  Author 

UlSSfcRTATlnN  VL-^TbE   AlLEOED  TRACES 

or  A  later  age  in  tub  Pentateuch 
Preliiniiiary  Rfmark 
The  Canaaiiites 
Hehron 

tMoriah 
Bethel 
''Before  there  reigned  any  King  over   the 

Children  of  Israel.** 
"  Theee  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses*' 
Exodus  xvi.  33 '3ft 
The  Omer 

Sili-Offeriugs  and  Trsspass-Ofsrings 
hurmah 


The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  f  iord 

Havoth-Jair 

Hermon 

The  BedHtead  of  King  Og 

The  liaw  of  tht;  King  in  Deut.  xvii 
Geofftaphioal  An  ehronism^ — 
HiMtorical  Anaehronum$ — 

Uadad 

"  Thin  was  Enati- 
Fr6phttieal  Anaehronitms^' 

Numkfers  xxiv.  i7i  10 

Genesis  xxvii.  40 

Genesis  xxv23 

Amnlek 

•*  The  other  side  Jordan** 

*•  Unto  this  day" 

The  Threatening  of  Exile 

The  Prophets 

The  alleged   Abstract  Unhistorical  dtsrSetsr 
of  the  Mosaic  Polity 
Dissertation  VI! — The  Con tRAOict tows 
or  TUB  Pentateicm 

Preliminary  Remarks 

Chronological  Contradictiottr.  Hen.  xxxv.  SO  ; 
Gen.  Kxix  9^  i  Gen.  xxx  v.  ii^n  xxxviii.  40. 

ConiradictiotiR  in  referf>nir  to  ihf  Pasaoirsr 

The  Time  of  the  PaMMiver 

Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Panstiver 

Deuteronomy  xvi.  H 

Exodus  xvii.  I  :  Numbers,  xx.  1,  flte. 

Exodus  xxiH.  16 ;  i*nd  xxx  ▼  2^ 
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The  two  Tablet  of  the  Law 
The  Levitet*  Age  of  Service 
Jo9hua — Uoshee 
Horeb  and  Sinai 

The  Plaint  of  Moab,  end  the  Land  of  Mob¥ 
Priettt  and  Leritee 
Judges 
The  Spiea 

The  Amoritet  end  Amalekitee 
Sihon 

The  Punithment  of  Motet 
Deuteronomy  x.  6 
The  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Ymt 
The  ReleaM  of  Boadtmen 
Citiea  of  Kefuge 
Administration  of  Juttice 
DiitERTATioK  Vni. — The    Theology  op 

THE  Pentateuch  in  Relation  to  iti 

Genuineness 
Prelimiuary  Remarkt 


The  Anthropcnnorphums  of  iht  tmud 

The  Repentance  of  Ood 

The  Jealoutv  of  God 

The  Wrath  of  Ood 

The  Vengeance  of  Ood 

The  Hardeiiiiifr  of  Pharaoh*t  Iitnt 

The  Immutability  of  Ood,  Namb8ni& 

The  Right  of  the  laraelitet  to  Palocsi 

The  alleged  Purloining  of  the  veodi  lit 

Egyptians 
The  Unholiness  of  Sacred  Pertoas 
ViMiingthesins  of  the  Fathers  on  ilieQ* 
The  Partiality  of  the  Pentatencfa 
The  Silence  of  the  Pentateuch  reifc«4> 

Doctrine  of  Immortality 
The  Doctrine  of  Retribution 
The  Alleged  Outwardness  of  theXml 

gislation  i 

The  Ceremonial  Law  | 

The  Le?itical  Bias  of  the  PenUtetcL 


HENGSTENBERC  ON   DANIEL  AND  ZECHARIAH. 

DiaSERTATIONS  on  the  GENUINENESS  of  DAME 

AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  ZECHARIAH. 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  HENGSTENBEKG, 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  PRATTEN, 

And  A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROPHECB 

OF  BALAAM, 

By  the  same  Author. 

Translated  by  J.  E.  RYLAND, 

One  Volume  6vo.  Price  12*. 

"  His  Works  on  the  Authenticity  of  Daniel,  Zecharish,  and  the  Pentateuch.  haTSiew*** 
A  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  Theologians/* — British  QuarUrip  Review, 

CONTENTS. 
THE  GENUINENESS  OF  DANIEL. 
Chap.   I.— Histoiiy  of  Attacks   on   tub 

«    Book  of  Dahiel. 
Chap  II— Replt  to  Objections 

Sect.  i.  Alleged  Greek  Words — ii.  Impure  He- 
brew— iii.  Silence  of  Jesus  Sirach— iv.  Po. 
sition  in  the  Canon — v.  Depreciatory  State- 
ments of  the  Jews— W.  The  O.  T.  referred 
to  as  a  complete  Whole — vii.  Aimless  Pro- 
fusion of  Miracles -—Tiii.  Historical  Errors— 
iz.  Irreconcileable  Contradictions — ^z.  Im- 

?robableaiid  Suspicious  Accounts — zi.  Later 
deas  and,U8ages — zii.  Unusual  Definiteness 
of  the  PrephecieS'-ziii.  This  Definiteness 
.  ceases  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes — ziir.Other 
Objections— 1.  The  Passage,  Chap.  zii. ;  2. 
Correspondence  in  ideas  and  ezpressions 
with  much  Later  Books  ;  3.  Marks  of  Jew- 
ish  National  Pride  ;  4.  Abnence  of  all  higher 
Moral  Tendency ;  6.  Passages  which  speak 
in  .praise  of  Daniel. 

CBAP.  Ill AsOUMBXTirOETBE  OSMUIVE- 

MES8. 

Sect.  i.  Testimony  of  the  Author  himself^ii. 
Beception  into  the  Canon,  and  General  Ac- 
knowledgmentofCanonicity-..iii. Testimony 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles — if.  Traces  of 
the  Book  in  pre-M«ccabean  Times — I.  The 
passage  of  Josephus.  Arch,  zi.  8 ;  2. 1  Macc<  ii. 
69/60 ;  S.  The  LXX.  of  Deui.  zzzii.  8.  and 
Isniali  zzz.  4;  Badness  of  the  Alex.  Version 


"f  Daniel,  which  was  nearly 
with  the  alleged  original  *»'"P^'?| 
Character  of  the  language;  1.  ^■*'*^ 
and  Aramssin  ;  2.  Correspondeno8«* 
mssan  with  that  of  Esra,  an<l  w" 
from  that  of  the  Titrgums— ▼!•  ^^^^ 
ledge  of  History~vii.  Familiar  sc^sj^ 
with  the  Institu lions,  Manners,  sn<»^ 
of  the  Times  of  Daniel— fI''-  Oijf 
menu ;  1.  The  entire  peculiarity o«»^ 
tic  Style,  and  the  mode  of  rt^rtfta^ 
adopted  in  the  Book;  Several  thiij^ 
nance  with  the  spirit  of  the  >*^ 
tiroes ;  3.  Ezact  agreement  of  w» 
cal  part  and  the  Prophecies;  4-  »«^ 
conjunction  of  the  death  of  Aniw* 
phanes  and  the  MexManic  times* 

THE  INTEGRIJY  OF  ^ECHARW 

Chap.  I History  of  attach  ^^*^ 

II.— AbgumkntsfobtmbGekwi 

or  THE  Secoko  Pa»t. 

III.— Reply  to  Objection*- 

BALAAM  AND  HIS  PROPHI^^*' 

IntEODUCTOBT  OBSEHVATlOKi 

The  Charactee  op  Balaam 
Geographical  OBSEarATioKi 
AOB  AND  Gemuineness  OFTUE  ^^*^ 
Ok  MlSTAKESlK  REFEBEKCBTfOTUt-^ 
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HAVERNICK  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


In  Demy  Octavo,  Price  lOs,  6rf.  Ciofk, 
AN  HI8T0RIC0  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  the  PENTATEUCH.     By 
H.  A.  C.  HAVERNICK,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Konin^sburgh.     Translated  by  Albx.  Thomson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Glasgow  Theological  Academy. 

From  Bapt»t  Magasiwe. 
"  Whoerer  is  Reqtiainted  with  other  of  llMvernick's  writings  will  be  prepared  to  expect  in  thin 
the  same  rare  union  of  searching  analysis,  with  serious  earnest  piety.  Not  proposing  so  wide  and 
dinciirkive  a  range  as  Hengsitenberg,  but  addressing  himself  entirely  to  the  internal  condition  and 
charact4*r  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  sends  a  more  sifting  penetrating  glance  thronj^h  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  parts,  and  lays  bare  those  finer  threads  of  connective  thoughts,  which  are  apt  to  escupe  a 
broader  survey.  The  objection  so  often  taken  against  the  theological  writings  of  our  d'erman 
iieii^hhours,  that  they  give  no  satisfaction,  but  merely  build  up  lar^te  huge  piles  of  oscillating  and 
unsettled  argument,  which,  like  the  rocking  Bt4mes  of  our  own  country,  may  serve  for  monumentt 
•  if  pnidigious  power  on  the  part  of  their  author;  but  the  practical  utility  of  which  would  he  hard 
to  divine,  baa  no  beHring  on  Uavernick.  'intensely  in  earnest,  as  one  who  believes  tbnt  the  higheKt 
interests  are  imperilled,  it  is  with  him  no  mere  mental  exercise  nor  feat  of  arms.  Such  as  are  din- 
pused  to  investigHta  thoroughly,  and  trace  beneath  the  surface  the  joints  and  bands  oror^anic  uni- 
ty, through  the  five  books  of  Moses,  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid  both  in  instruction  and  in 
pleasure/' 

From  KiTTO*8  Juukval. 
"  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  while  Germany  hts  been,  for  some  years,  peculiarly  the  soil 
on  which  writings,  in  opposition  to  the  authenticity  of  different  books  of  ;*cripture,  have  Mprunir  up. 
it  also  has  produced  some  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  those  portions  of  divine  revelation  which 
have  been  assailed.  Amongst  such  defenders,  Havernick  holds  an  honoured  place.  '1  he  pnblica* 
tion  of  an  English  translation  of  this  portion  of  Uavernick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  is 
particularly  welcome  to  us.*' 

In  Post  Octavoy  Price  As,  Cloih, 
BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF   THEOLOGY.     By  the  late  Dr.  F. 

SCH  LEIERMACHER.     To  vrhich  are  prefixed  Reminiscences  of  Schleiermacher. 

By  Dr.F.  LiicKB.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  William  Farrkr,  LL.B. 

"  The  work  of  a  gigantic  mind.  It  is  incomparably  the  most  suggestive  work  we  ever  read— 
every  sentence  is  a  mine  of  thought.'* — Kitta'g  Journal, 

From  M'Pbail's  Jourwal. 

"  The  work  before  us,  partakes  very  much  of  the  mental  character  of  Schleiermacher,  dear,  me- 
thndiral,  and  epigramatic  He  thinks  and  writes  with  mathematical  precision,  and  indeed  may  be  I 
itaid  to  have  reduced  theology  to  a  science.  These  outlines  might  be  called  the  Kuclid  of  theology. 
Kvery  article  forms  a  distinct  proposition — accompanied  with  explanatory  notes,  which  mny  be 
termed  the  corollaries,  and  the  publication  of  the  work  in  English,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial 
eflfect  on  the  theological  studies  of  our  country.  Its  utterly  unnectarian  and  orthodox  character, 
Hdapta  it  to  all  denominations,  and  they  oould  not  do  greater  honour  to  themselves  than  by  adopting 
it  «8  a  text  book.  We  thank  him  for  making  this  timely  and  valuable  addition  to  our  theological  1 
literaturo.     The  work  is  a  gem,  and  that  too  of  the  first  water."  j 

From  Nonconformist. 

**  Of  the  nnmerotis  translations  from  German  theological  writers,  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
this  country,  we  have  received  none  with  greater  satisfaction  than  the  work  here  presented  to  us 
by  Air.  Farrer.**  From  With  ess. 

*'  Dr.  LUckel  Reminiscences  of  Schleiermacher,  which  are  prefixed,  will  be  found  interesting. 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  students," 

NEANDER'S  COMMENTARIES. 


In  Post  Octavo,  Price  3#.  Cioth, 
THE    EPISTLES  of  PAUL  to    the    PHILIPPIANS,  and    the    GENERAL 
EPISTLE  of  JAMES,  PRACTICALLY  and  HISTORICALLY  EXPLAIN 
ED.    By  Dr,  AUGUSTUS  NEANDER.    To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the 
Second  Coining  of  our  Lord.     By  the  same  Author.    Translated  hy  the  Rev.  Alkx- 
ANDKR  Napirr,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Hnlkham,  Norfolk. 

•*  It  cofMiits  of  a  sucdnct  but  muterly  digest,  <•  Historical  and  Practical,**  of  the  Efrfftle  to  the  rhitipplans  and  the 
Oenenl  Epistteof  James.— «  sort  of  ruoning  commenUry  along  with  which  li  Interwoveo,  a  careftal  expUcation  of  the 
more difficutt  taals  and  ptssagea    Ibece  it  a  delightAil  fmhom*  througboit  Ito  pages.**— ClkrMtaa  UagoMine,  Sept.  1861. 

SKELETON  THEMES. 


In  Foolscap  Octavo,  Price  3s.  Cloth, 
SKELETON  THEMES  and  EXERCISES,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  MARGARET  THORNLEY,  Author  of  "  The  True  Plan  of  Education." 
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tn  8m>.  Price  Is.  {\s.  6d,  per  PoU.) 

A  DISCOURSE 

ON  TBB 

STUDY    OF    ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES, 

Br  CHARLES  M'DOUALL. 

PBOFB880B  OF  OBBBK  IN  QUEEN's  COLLBOB,  BELFAST. 

'<  We  willingly  benr  otir  tentimony  to  the  depth  end  eitent  of  phil»lngical  eroditioo  irht«h  tbit* 
EsMv  dispUys  ;  his  p  tsitioim  are  expounded  and  ilhistrMtet)  with  eieRance  and  uri|pnality,  with  • 
lure  knowledge  of  old  and  abatriiiie  dialectn,  of  their  history,  charatttiristics,  anMloKiet  and  affinitiei; 
which  is  apt  to  orerahdim  the  mere  European  scholar  with  antonishmeut.*' — Edinburgh  Ad^ertiMtr. 

**  It  iodioates  profoMud  research  and  disttnguislied  seholarship, — it  is  copious  in  iu  iufomatJOB! 
and  feoadcnic  in  its  siyle.**— 5col(uA  Guardian. 

"  There  ia  a  felt  pnwtr^nd  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  an  eiitliusiaam  which  kindlea  mtotle- 
quence,  and  vivitieft  with  its  own  warmth  and  energy,  t4)ptcs  which  in  noet  hands  arte  JBai,  4ry,aBi 
repulsire." — Warder, 


In  Post  8vo,y  Price  9(L  (jier  Post  1>.  Id.) 

THE  RELATIONS    OF    FAITH  AND    PHILOSOPHY, 

AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  PORTER  RHETORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

By  PROFESSOR  HENRY  B.  SMITH. 


In  Qvo^  Price  4s. 

THE  GREEK  LITURGY  OF  ST.  JAMES, 

EDITED  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES; 

Together  with  a  Latin  VeniOD  of  the  Sjriac  Copy,  and  the  Greek  Text  Restored 
to  its  Original  Pudty,  and  accompanied  by  a  Literal  English 
Translation. 

By  Rev.  W.  TROLLOPE,  M.A.  Pembrokie  Collkob,  Caumhiu^k, 

''  We  have  bow  before  us  all  the  materials  for  correct  infoimntion." — Ckureh  ^f  Swtgim:': 
Quarierfy. 

<*  An  elaborate  and  learned  pnblieatioii.**~raM6nV^  ChronieU. 

'*  Evidently  the  fruit  of  great  care,  of  much  patient  research,  of  an  amaUur  devotion  to  ilft«  »u}^ 
ject,  and  sound  Ifarnin^." — Cambridge  AdverUaer, 

"  A  most  valuable  literary  labour." — BelPs  Weekly  Metatnger, 
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SORXPTURB  TVPOI-OGY. 


SeMnd  Volume  on  Mosaic  DixpenMtion  now  rauh* 

THE  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE, 

OR  THB 

DOCTRINE  OF  TYPES  INVESTIGATED  IN  ITS  PRINCIPLES, 

AND  APPUKD  TO  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EARLIER  REVELATIONS  O 

GOD,  CONSIDERED  AS  PREPARATORY  EXHIBITIONS  OF  THB 

LEADING  TRUTHS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 
TOI..  I.  INVBaTIQATION  OF  PHINCIPLKS  AXD  PATRIAI^CHAL  PSBIOD,  7i. 

voi^  n.  now  ready,  mosaic  DisrafBATiov,  7& 
Bt  THB  REV.  p.  FAIRBAIRN,  Salton. 

*'  A  Uarfud,Judleioiu,  amd  ir^  wmngtiieai  fMrAr.*'~.ExtrBet  of  b  Lettet  from  Db.  Ptb  Smitb 
of  liomerton  College. 

*'  The  Rtibttanco  of  the  book  it  of  sterlinfr  merit,  and  highly  ereditkble  to  the  anthor*s  learning 
and  judgment.  The  theological  itudent  will  QQt  find  so  much  material  on  the  aame  lubjeet  within 
the  tame  liaiita  e)M»hefe.''^^n<MA  Quai4erly  Jim>im»,  No*  3. 

'*  le  aftirde  ot  great  latiafaetlim  to  Intrednoe  to  oar  readers  a  work  on  Typology  inoomparably 
Rupentir  to  any  that  we  have  previously  seen.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  book  on  any 
tuhjeet  ia  whieh  originality  of  oonoepuun  and  lolidity  of  judgment  are  lo  thoroughly  blended  as  in 
this.  We  have  derived  from  it  instruction  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  only  regret  it,  that  it  was 
not  written  and  placed  in  our  hands  years  ago,  that  it  might  have  produced  its  effecU  on  the  pastoral 
miniittraiions  of  bygone  days.  There  are  some  matters  of  detail  in  which  we  diifer  from  the  author, 
and  (khouid  probably  continue  to  differ  after  the  most  mature  consideration  ;  there  are  tome  other 
points  respecting  which,  at  preaent,  we  heaitate «  hut  there  is  a  large  maia  of  sound  evangelical  sen- 
timent, illustrative  of  divine  wtsdom  and  benignity,  and  throwing  light  upon  obscure  but  viihiable 
part4  of  the  Inspired  Volume.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Paibbaibv  for  the  laborious  inven- 
tigations  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  what  both  Britiih 
and  fitreigo  theologians  had  produced,  and  especially  the  studying  with  to  much  diligence  the  Holy 
Oracles.  Bfany  thanks  to  the  Father  of  Lights  for  the  aid  communicated,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  his  servant  till  the  undertaking  was  completed.'* — Baptiti  Moyaatine^  August. 

**  We  regard  thia  volume  as  greatly  too  important  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  critioal  notice — 
Thia  only  w«  qbb  say  at  present,  that  the  work  it  one  which  deserves  to  take,  and  will  take  it^ 
place  among  those  that  form  our  Standard  Theohgieal  Litsraiure,  We  have  no  difficulty  in  nt 
pressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  work  in  general,  and  our  trust  that  it  will  obtain  extensive  circu 
lMtioii.*^--Frfle  Church  AtagoMmm, 

*'  It  ia  impoanDle,  within  the  limiu  of  a  newspaper  notice,  to  set  before  the  reader  any  adequat* 
flew  of  the  oontenta  and  characteriitica  of  this  masterlv  treatise.  Asa  scientific,  rather  than  a  po- 
pular discussion  of  this  very  important  but  very  difficult  Kuhject,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  standi  alone 
ur.  F.  has  brought  high  qualifications  to  this  importnnt  undertaking;  his  reading  on  the  suhjerr 
fk^eniH  to  be  universal  both  among  ancient  and  modern,  and  home  and  foreign  authors,  lie  ha> 
n\io  bia  leading  alto  to  pass  through  the  alembic  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  judgment,  and  lie  hH^ 
*<iK  out  in  the  execution  of  his  won  all  his  stores  of  information,  and  all  his  powers  of  thouerht.'*>    i 

Scottish  Guardian.      | 

"  Wehavaread  this  work  with  unmiugledpleasure  and  no  small  admi.mtion  of  the  ahility  and  ' 
erudition  of  the  author.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  bus  suooeasfuUy  established  his  ' 
leading  principles,  and  thrown  a  fiood  of  new  light  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  types.     He  has 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  won  for  himself  a  place  in  theological  literature,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
ffepriv0d.'*«-/)iif»/H^«  Standard,  i 

^*  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  volume  will  attract  much  attention  among  theologians,  and  we 
»htall  be  much  surpriied  if  it  do  iiot  speedily  tske  iM  place  as  a  standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 
V  lie  author  has  proved  himself  to  be  well  qualified  for  traveraing  the  field  on  which  he  has  entered, 
and  we  shall  ny'oice  to  find  that  his  labours  have  been  extensively  appredated." — UisUr  Bannsr. 

"  Ho  has  accomplished  his  Usk  with  ability,  learning,  and  discretion.  The  principles  which  h* 
Uqrs  down  oannot  bnt  recommend  themselves  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.^^—'FifosMre  Jnurnal 
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TBB  BXBXiXCAXi  CABINBT; 


OR 


Hermeneiitlcal,  Exegetleal,  and  Philological  I^ibnury, 

ConilstiDg  of  Translations  of  the  moit  Valuable  and  Interesting  Works  of  German,  and  oOv 

Continentnl  Divines,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  Biblical  LiTKRAToaB. 

Oniy  a  wrjffnu  CompleU  Sets  now  remain  and  art  offered  fer  TEN  POUIfDS, 

Translations  of  the  following  works  have  already  appeared,  all  neatly  hound  in  ek^3k  r« 


24.  WitMiii'  Dissertations  on  the  Lord's  Pravcr,  7m. 

96.  ClaviB  Sjrabolica ;  a  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Lmh^^ 


Scripture,  from   Daubus,   Ewaldua,    Vitw^jp    ^^If 

Thomas  WcmrM,  Author  of  Biblic^  Gleasix^n.  T^ti. 

S7.  Rosenmuellor'ii  Biblical  Rotanv  and  Mineralofrr.  A 

28.  Tholuck's  Sermons,  and  Life  and  Character  oTiLfM  \ 
Nature  and  Moral  Influence  of  HeatheniMm,  4cc  fc.        I 

29.  Linco's  Exposition  of  Christ's  Parables.  7a.  j 
90.  Calvin  on  Epistles  to  the  Oalationsand  Kpbolsaafe.  * 
31.  Oetti  on  the  Berelatlon  of  God  In  hb  WordTi^^ 

38.  Kosenmuellcr  on  the  Mevrianic  Psalma,  7s.  6d. 

33.  Couard's  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  the  Earlj  Chrisdnaii 

35  Sl  36. — Neandcr's  Hlstorr  of  the  Plautibag  smd  l^aiM  ' 

oCthe  Chrifttian  Church.  2  vols.  14a. 
38  de  30.— Tholuck  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He«n«««.  S  v^  Ik 
40.— Calrin  and  Storr  on  the  Epistles  of  Panl  to  tkaPhJ^ 

pians  and  Colo^ans,  7s. 
41  A  42.— Semisch's  Life,  Tlines,  and  Writias  ef  Jaito 

Martvr,  2  vols.  ISs.  ^ 

43.— RMirs  Historico-GeMraphlcal  Aoconnt  «rm«ifea 

Researches  in  Palestine  by  Smith  and  Woleoct  ia  IM^ft 
44  &  4A.— Tittmann  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  f  vobw  lis 
46.— Hengatcnbcre.    The  Books  of  Mossa  iUaatiafd  fe«  tto 

Jf  onoments  of  Egypt 


Vols.  1  Ac  4.— Ernest!  onthoInterpreUtion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 2  Tolv.  ISs. 

tp  9&  37.— Philological  Tracts,  iUustraUra  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  3  rols.  18s. 

8  Ac  18.— Tittmaiin's  Greek  Synonyms  of  the  Now  Tss* 
taraent,  2  vols.  12s. 

5  Sl  12.— Thnlaek  s  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  2  vnlb.  129. 

0  dc  20.— Tholuck's  Exposition  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  2  vol*.  129. 

7.— Planck's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology,  68. 

8  &  25.— Parean  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2  vols.  12s. 

10.— Stuart '»  Greek  Svntax  of  New  Testament,  Os. 

11,  17,  34.— Rfwenmuellers  Biblical  OeographT.STols.  18b. 

13  &  14.— Stci^cr's  Exposition  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  St 
Peter,  2  vols.  12s. 

IS.— LUckc's  Exposition  of  the  Three  Epistles  of  St  John,  6s. 

16  Ac  1.0  — Umbreit'H  Exposition  of  Book  of  Job,  2  vols.  I2s. 

91  &  23.— Billmth's  Expoiition  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  2  vols.  12s. 

92.  Kmmmachcr's  Life  and  Character  of  Comelins  the 
Centurion,  and  of  St  John  the  Kvancclist,  69. 

These  may  be  had  separately :  Cornelius,  4s.:  St  John,  9^ 

Critical  Notice  from  Horkk's  Imtroditctiok. 
"The  Biblical  Cabinbt,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular  atlUty  to  Biblical  stnilnits*  jl 
Sdi\,  vol.  a,  Ap.  p.  15. 

From  Davidson  s  Biblical  Criticism. 
**  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  this  publication  was  commenced,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  eladdaUnt  tie 
Scriptures.  The  idea  of  this  work  was  good,  and  its  desifin  excellent  To  those  who  wish  to  avail  tbeauclvcs  «t  ta 
labours  of  the  men  who  have  searched  deep  into  particular  portions  of  the  Scriptures,— to  those  whose  aazietv  to  to" 
the  will  ofOitd  »;i>cs  bevnnd  a  mere  transl.ition,  and  who  a.«pire  to  eminence  in  socred  studies,  this  Series  is  calr^  . 
^  be  hi(;iilv  useful.  The  greater  number  of  the  volumes  consist  of  Translations  from  orthodox  German  divinca.  ^  < 
/o  ^encrallv  accdrnpanitd  with  notes  bv  tlie  Editors.  Ilic  whole  series  is  worthy  tb<}  attention  of  all  Biblical  stadtPis 
Thcv  may  find  in  it  much  valnnble  knowledRC  connected  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,- many  topics  Uhsstrated  wci 
IcariiinR  and  ability,— and,  above  all,  a  habit  of  analytical  investigation,  exemplified  in  practice,  wUdb  tlsey  wvald  is 
well  to  imitate." 

From  the  American  Biblical  Rkpositort. 
*'  Wo  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  warm  approbation  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  a  series  of  transIatlaBa  froa  Ostaa 
works  on  Biblical  topics  :  It  Ua  noble  undei  takintc" 

From  the  Church  of  Ekgland  Quartemlv  Review. 
"  This  series  contains  the  best  works  of  the  best  divines  among  our  German  neighbours." 

From  the  Congkegational  Maoaxine. 
**It  mav  be  safelv  affirmed,  that  no  work  which  has  appeared  in  this  country  has  given  a  greater  stiflrahss  to  Owstafr 
of  thi'M!  accuinte  aiul  ntttled  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation,  with  which  evcrv  minister  of  the  word  oagbt  to  fc» 
Well  a<xiM.uutcfl,  or  afTurdcd  urealer  sMistanccin  the  prosecution  of  such  study,  as  this  interesting  and  useful  aerie*— :kt 
Bibliral  Cabinet." — "We  cannot  ret  m  in  any  longer  from  briefly  but  most  heartily  recommending  the  Biblical  Cabiart 
to  our  renciers.  more  (•••pccinlly  to  niinLstcrs.  The  execution  is  as  creditHhlc  to  the  parties  conducting  tke  woA,  as  at 
original  design  was  felicitous;' it  is  got  up  with  uncommon  beauty  and  elegance."  { 

From  the  Eclectic  Revikvv.  j 

**This  Interesting  collection  will  be  as  valuable  for  its  internal  excellence,  as  it  is beaatifnl  tn  ftsertemal  fceai  mai  £s 

typography.— Our  wi*hc««  are  ju*lly  called  forth,  and  onr  n-commenjl.ition  is  cordially  given,  that  this  aev  ceatnVatMa 

to  tho  science  of  Bi])lical  Criticism'  and  Interpretation  may  ho  received  by  tlic  pubUo  oe  U  deeerwoeg  sod,  llitt  ardl  hs 

with  warm  approbation  and  extensive  support"  | 

From  the  Christian  Observer.  | 

"  Tlie  Biblical  Cabinet  will  assist  at  once  to  stimulate  and  to  gratify  the  taste  for  this  species  of  Biblical  llten^'% 
The  cctnduetors  have  selected  w»rks  of  excellence :  and  we  fee!  convinced  that  they  will  prove  a  treasure  ofgrral  sa."^ 
to  the  Christian  student.— It  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  our  sacred  literature,  if,  while  various  series  of  oar  popsiar  j 
thcol»oi(<:il  ivnrks  arc  Inrcclv  patroniaed,  there  should  not  be  sufficient  encouragement  for  the  maiateBaiioa  of  «os  sad,| 
public.-itiun  as  the  present' 

Fr'>m  the  Christian  Ikstritctor.  , 

"  Of  all  the  scries  of  publications  which  have  lately  been  planned,  there  is  not  ods  whieb  pleases  oa  ao  vaU,  srs  i 
which  we  attach  so  much  importance  as  this," 

From  the  Chi'rch  OP  Scotland  Magazine.  I 

"  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  \*  attracting  more  attention,  and  is  mora  aislim  I 

ticillv  T>ursuc(I  in  thn  country  than  formerly.    The  foundation  of  all  sound  tlieolcMical  knowledge  mast  be  Lsidss  ' 

cririciii  nc'|n.^ititnnc<-  with  tho  word  of  God,  and  for  these  reasons  we  have  l>een  do  ighted  with  the  cona mencenwat  d 

such  a  work  an  the  DinLiCAL  Carinft,  the  great  object  of  which  b  to  draw  the  attention  of  theologians,  youagsai 

d.  to  the  state  of  Getin.in  Biblical  Literature. 

"  Tliis  work,  we  ifiink.  entitled,  from  its  general  object,  to  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  take  an  tnterest  la  the  rtf> 

s»l  stiidv  of  the  Fcriptares,  and  denirc  to  see  it  more  extensivoW  diffused.     It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  all  «ks 

freciate  the  importance  of  the  object,  to  come  forward  and  8up[)ort  the  work,  and  endeavour  to  extend  its  cutoalatiaB.*  ' 

Frnm  the  Prfsbytfrian  Review. 
"  We  mnnoT  conclude  without  expressing  our  earnest  hope,  that  all  who  have  the  interest  of  BibUcal  adaaca  at  heart 
will  support  this  publication.** 

From   the  Ev.WGELICAL   MAOAXtKR. 

*•  If  we  could  make  our  voice  to  be  heard  an^i  retjarded,  we  would  sav  to  the  heads  of  every  Christian  fhrailj  In  Orrst 
Britain,  able  to  make  the  slender  pecuniary  sacrifice,  'do  not  fall  to  prf)cnre, .^*r  the  benefit  'o/jwm»  ehUdten^  ibe  Bjk* 
cal  Cabinet,  which  cont.iins  a  mass  ot  well-digested  matter,  on  almost  all  topics  connected  with  the  language,  htevatsfa 
and  interpretation  of  the  living  oracles.'  In  firing  this  advice,  we  do  it  most  sincorclv,  and  we  do  say.  that  ia  sorb  a 
country  as  Great  Britain,  and  in  such  an  age  as  Ibis,  a  comiiendium  of  Scriptnre  Philology,  like  the  Biblical  CaMaal;  eaiM 
to  command  the  sale  of  many  thousands. ' 

LONOOX  :    UAtfJLTOMt  ADAMS  &  CO.,  SUirSIK  k  CO. — DUBLIN  :   CURRT  &  CO.  AND  J.  ROBSaVaOtf. 
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